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PREFACE. 


XpROM  time  immemoritil  the  mind  of  man  has  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  ftithom  the  laws  which  govern  the  various 
phenomena  of  Nature,  and  to  understand  her  in  her  most 
secret  work — in  short,  to  make  itself  master  of  her  forces,  in 
order  to  render  them  as  useful  to  material  as  to  intellectual 
and  moral  life ;  such  is  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  the 
greatest  minds  have  devoted  themselves.  For  too  long  did 
man  wander  in  this  eager  and  often  dangerous  pursuit  of 
truth  :  beginning  with  fanciful  interpretations  in  his  infancy, 
he  by  degrees  substituted  hypothesis  for  fable  ;  and  then,  at 
length,  understanding  the  true  method,  that  of  experimental 
observation,  he  has  been  able,  after  innumerable  eflForts,  to 
give  in  imperishable  formulae,  the  most  general  idea  of  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  physical  world. 

In  order  thus  to  place  itself  in  communion  with  Nature, 
our  intelligence  draws  from  two  springs,  both  bright  and  pure, 
and  equally  fruitful — Art  and  Science  :  but  it  is  by  diflFerent, 
we  may  say  even  by  opposite,  methods  that  these  springs 
at  which  man  may  satisfy  his  thirst  for  the  ideals,  which 
constitute  his  nobleness  and  greatness,  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, truth  and  justice,  have  been  reached.  The  artist  abstains 
from    dulling  the    brilliancy   of  his   impressions   by    a   cold 
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analysis ;  the  man  of  science,  on  the  contrary,  in  presence 
of  Nature,  endeavours  only  to  strip  off  the  magnificent  and 
poetical  surroundings,  to  dissect  it  so  to  speak,  in  order  to 
dive  into  all  the  hidden  secrets;  but  his  enjoyment  is  not 
less  than  that  of  the  artist,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  recon- 
structing, in  its  intelligible  whole,  this  world  of  pheno- 
mena of  which  his  power  of  abstraction  has  enabled  him  to 
investigate  the  laws. 

We  must  not  seek  then  in  the  study  of  physical  pheno- 
mena, from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  the  fascination 
of  poetical  or  picturesque  description ;  on  the  other  hand, 
such  a  study  is  eminently  fit  to  satisfy  that  invincible 
tendency  of  our  minds,  which  urges  us  on  to  understand 
the  reason  of  things — that  fata.lity  which  dominates  us,  but 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  use  of  to  the  free  and 
leoritimatc  satisfaction  of  our  faculties. 

Gravity,  Sound,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Light  are  the 
divisions  under  which  are  arranged  the  phenomena  the 
description  of  which  forms  the  object  of  this  work.  The 
programme  has  not  been  confined  to  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  facts :  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  grasp  their 
relative  bearings,  or,  in  other  words,  their  laws ;  a  slightly 
diflScult  task,  perhaps,  when  we  cannot  use  the  clear  and 
simple  language  of  mathematics.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
present  work  has  been  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
astronomical  one,  "  The  Heavens ; "  which  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  has  been  neither  the  thought  nor  the 
intention  to  compile  a  Treatise  on  Physics ;  I  have  been 
content  to  smooth  the  way  for  those  who  desire  to  extend 
their  studies,  and  likewise  to  present  to  general  readers  a 
sufficiently  exact  and  just  idea  of  this  branch  of  science. 
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In  this  attempt  at  a  description  of  physical  phenomena  I 
have  drawn  from  numerous  sources,  too  long  to  enumerate, 
science  having  developed  so  much  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies ;  but  I  should  fail  in  a  simple  act  of  justice,  if  I  did  not 
express  my  gratitude  to  one  of  our  most  learned  physicists, 
M.  le  Roux,  who  was  kind  enough  to  read  over  most  of  the 
proofs  of  the  work,  and  whose  judicious  advice  has  been  of 
so  much  use  to  me. 

I  have  also  to  thank  M.  Chevreul,  who  gave  me  per- 
mission to  reproduce  three  plates  of  his  chromatic  tints, 
and  M.  J.  Silbermann,  preparateur  of  the  course  of  physics 
at  the  College  de  France,  who  undertook  to  supervise  the 
reproduction  of  some  of  the  beautiful  pictures  in  which  he 
has  represented  several  optical  phenomena.  Lastly,  I  must 
acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  the  artists,  especially  MM. 
Bonnafoux  and  Laplante,  Digeon  and  Rapine,  who  have 
designed  or  engraved  the  coloured  plates  and  woodcuts. 

Am^d^e  Guillemin. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH   SCIENTIFIC   UNITS. 

TN  the  varied  examinations  into  the  qualities  and  properties  of 
■*•  matter  with  which  Physical  Science  is  specially  concerned, 
certain  units  of  measurement  are  essential.  And  it  is  unfortunate 
that  in  different  countries  these  units  are  not  the  same.  The  Metric 
or  French  system,  however,  is  now  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  for  scientific  purposes,  that  the  Editor  by  the  advice  of 
eminent  scientific  friends  has  retained  it  in  this  woi;k.  Its  retention 
renders  necessary  a  few  words  by  way  of  introduction. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  Metric  System  over  our  own  is  that  it 
is  a  decimal  system :  thus,  by  the  simplest  decimal  system  of  multi- 
plication and  division,  we  are  enabled  to  perform  with  speed  and 
ease  any  calculations  connected  with  it  which  may  be  necessary; 
another  is  that  the  same  prefixes  are  used  for  measures  of  length, 
surface,  capacity,  and  weight ;  and,  finally,  these  various  measures  are 
related  to  each  other  in  the  simplest  manner. 

Unit  of  Length, — The  English  unit  of  length  is  the  yard,  the  length 
of  which  has  been  determined  by  means  of  a  pendulum,  vibrating 
seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a  vacuum,  and  at  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  length  of  such  a  pendulum  is  to  be  divided  into 
3,913,929  parts,  and  3,600,000  of  these  parts  are  to  constitute  a  yard. 
Tlie  yai-d  is  divided  into  36  inches,  so  that  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  in  London  is  3913929  inches. 

The  French  unit  of  length,  called  the  mitre  (from  fierpea),  I  measure), 
has  been  taken  as  being  the  ten- millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  a 
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meridian  passing  Uiroii^li  Paris ;  that  is  to  sny,  Ihe  ten-millionth  part 
or  th«  Jiatance  between  ihe  erpiator  anil  the  poJe,  measured  throujjh 
Paris,  It  iH  equal  to  39'3707898  inches.  The  metre  is  divided 
into  one  thousand  millimetres,  one  liuiidred  centimitres,  and 
ten  il^eimhireg ;  while  a  d4eami.tTC  is  ten  metres,  a  keclomilre  one 
hiiudi'cd  lu^ti-es,  a  kilometre  one  tliouaand  metres,  and  a  myriomeire 
ten  tlioiisand  metres.  The  folluwiug  table  gives  the  value  of  these 
luea.'jurements  in  English  inches  and  yards : — 


IpEDElliklncbe.. 

In  Engluh  yBrdi. 

MUlimitro 

Centimitre 

Dicimfetre 

MfeTUB    

DSaituilre 

Hectometre 

Kilomitra 

Myriomilrc 

II-03937 
0-39371 

3-93709 

3937079 

393  70790 

3937-1)7900 

39370-79000 

393707-90000 

0-0010936 

0-0108363 

0-1093633 

1-0936331 

10-9363310 

109-3633100 

1093-6331000 

10936-3310000 

One  English  yard  ia  equal  to  0-91438  m^tre ;  while  one  mile  is  equal 
to  1-C0931  kilometre. 

In  the  annexed  woodcut  a  d<''cim6tre,  with  its  divisions  into 
centimetres  and  millirafetres,  is  shown,  and  compared  with  four  inches 
divided  into  eighths  and  tenths. 


Unit  of  Stirfare. — For  the  unit  of  surface,  the  square  inrli,  foot, 
and  jai-d  adopted  in  this  country  are  replaced  in  the  metric  system 
liy  the  square  millimfeti-o,  centimetre,  diJcim^tre,  and  nit'tre. 

1  aquare  metre  =  ri960333    square  yards. 

1  aquivro  iuch  =  6-4513669    Bqunre  centiineircs. 

1  S(|uaro  foot  =  9-2R1I9683    square  diciniitres. 

1  aqiiare  yHitl  =  "-83C0S715  wiiiarp  intlre. 
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III  the  annexed  woodcut  a  square  ineli  and  a  square  centimHre 
are   shown,  in   order  to  give  an  idea 
of   measures    of    surface   which    will 
often  he  referred  lo  in  the  following 
pages.  ^^^^^^^^ 

Unit  of  Capacity. — The  cubic  inch, 
foot,  and  yard  furnish  measures  of 
capacity  ;  hut  irregular  measures,  such 
as  tlie  pint  and  gallon,  are  also  used  in  this  country.  The  gallon 
contains  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  weight  of  distilled  water  at  62°  Y. ; 
tlie  pint  is  one-eighth  part  of  a  gallon.  The  French  unit  of  capacity 
is  the  cubic  tUcimHre  or  litre  (xirpa,  the  name  of  a  Greek  standard 
of  quantity),  equal  to  1-7607  English  pints,  or  0-2200  English  gallon ; 
and  we  have  cubic  inches,  d^clm^tres,  centimetres,  and  millimetres. 


1  litre 

= 

BrO27052  cubic  inches. 

1  cubic  foot 

= 

28'315311  litres. 

1  cabic  inch 

= 

IgsUoD 

= 

4'M34fiT  litres. 

Unit  of  Mats  or  Weight. — The  English  unit  of  weight — the 
pound — is  derived  from  the  standard  gallon,  which  contains  277274 
cubic  inches ;  the  weight  of  one-tenth  of  this  is  the  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, which  is  divided  into  7,000  grains.  The  French  measures  of 
weight  are  derived  at  once  from  the  measures  of  capacity,  by  taking 
tlie  weight  of  cubic  millimHres,  centimetres,  d&imetres,  or  metres  of 
vater  at  its  maximum  density,  that  is  at  4°  C.  A  cubic  m^tre  of 
water  is  ft  tonne,  a  cubic  d^cim^tre  a  kilogramme,  a  cubic  centimetre 
a  gnmme,  and  a  cubic  millimetre  a  milligramme. 


Hilligrunme  (i^^tbportof nftminine)    { 
Cftittdmnime  (  tJU""        «         ■>        ) 
Decigraiunie  (     A'h        't  -i         )     . 

Graiimb I 

D^cagiHinine    (       10  gimnnieit)  ... 
Hectoiframme  {     lllO         „        )...', 
Kilogramme    (  1000        „       )  . 
ilyrirtgriinme  (10000        „       )  . 


0-015432 


0-154323 

1-543236 

15-432349 

1.54-323489 

1ft  13-234880 
15432-348800 
154393-488000 


0-001)0028 
O-0O0022O 
0-0002206 
0-0022046 
0-0220462 
0-2204621 
2-2046213 
22-0462120 
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Besides  these  units,  there  are  others  on  which  a  few  words 
may  be  said,  as  the  units  before  refened  to  are  implirated.  The 
Unit  of  Timt  or  Duration  is  the  same  for  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  mean  solar  day  is  called 
an  hour,  and  this  contains  sixty  minutes,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  sixty  seconds.  The  second  is  nnivcTsallv  used  as  the  unit 
of  duration. 

Having  now  units  of  space  and  time,  we  are  in  a  position  to  fix 
upon  a  Unit  of  Velocity. — ^The  units  of  velocity  adopted  by  different 
scientific  i^Titers  vary  somewhat ;  the  most  usual,  perhaps,  in  regard 
to  sound,  falling  bodies,  projectiles,  &c^  is  the  velocity  of  feet  or 
metres  per  second.  Tn  the  case  of  light  and  electricity,  miles  or 
kilometres  per  second  are  employed. 

We  have  next  the  Unit  of  Mechanical  Work. — In  this  country  the 
unit  of  mechanical  work  is  usually  the  foot-pound,  viz.  the  force 
necessary  to  raise  one  pound  weight  one  foot  above  the  earth  in 
opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity.  A  hone-pmccr  is  equal  to  33,000  lb. 
raised  to  a  height  of  one  foot  in  one  minute  of  time.  In  France  the 
kUogrammitre  is  the  unit  of  work,  and  is  the  force  necessary  to 
raise  one  kilogramme  to  a  height  of  one  metre  against  the  force  of 
gravity.  One  kilogrammetre  =  7*233  foot-pounds.  The  chcral-rapcur 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  English  horse-power,  and  is  etiuivalent  to 
32,500  lb.  raised  to  a  height  of  one  foot  in  one  minute  of  time. 
The  force  competent  to  produce  a  velocity  of  one  metre  in  one 
second,  in  a  mass  of  one  gramme,  is  sometimes  adopted  as  a  unit 
of  force. 

Unit  of  Heat. — These  units  \-ary:  the  French  unit  of  heat,  calleil 
a  caloric,  is  the  amount  of  heat  necessary'  to  naife  one  kiIo<namme 
(2-2046215  lb.)  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade  in  temperature; 
strictly  from  0^*0.  to  I'^C.  In  this  countr\'  we  sometimes  take  one 
pound  of  water  and  V  Fahrenheit  as  the  units ;  sometimes  one  pound 
of  water  and  1"  C. 

Thermometric    Jojrec^. — The    value    of    different    therniometric 
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degrees  is   discussed    In    the  work    itself  (vide   Heat,   Book   IV., 
chapter  i.).     The  following  facts  may  be  found  useful: — 


r 

Fahrenheit 

« 

0-55'  C.     =     0-44'  R 

V 

Centigrade 

a 

0-80' R*    «     l-SCF. 

r 

R^umor 

=» 

1*25' a     «     2-25' F. 

Centigrade  degrees 

-f-     5 

X 

9    4-    32     a     Fahrenheit  degreeis. 

B^uinur 

»» 

-J-     4 

X 

9    +    32     « 

Fahrenheit 

»r 

-   32 

• 

9     X       5     «     Centigrade       „ 

M 

J* 

-   32 

• 
• 

9     X       4     -     Reaumur         „ 

Centigrade 

»• 

-5-     5 

X 

4                    =           n                „ 

Rcaamur 

»» 

-i-     4 

X 

5                    »     Centigrade       ,, 
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GRA  VITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PHENOMENA  OF  GRAVITY  ON  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Manifestation  of  weight  by  motion  :  fall  of  bodies,  flowing  of  liquids,  ascent  of 
gas — Pressure  of  bodies  in  equilibrium  ;  sttibility  of  the  various  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  strata  which  constitute  the  terrestrial  globe — Cnimbling  away  of 
mountains ;  faU  of  avalanches  and  of  blocks  of  ice  in  the  polar  regions — Air 
and  sea  currents. 

A  STONE  left  to  itself  in  the  air  falls,  and  its  movement  is 
•^^  arrested  only  on  touching  the  ground  ;  a  roimd  body,  or 
a  solid  ball,  rolls  along  a  plane  inclined  to  the  horizon  ;  a  liquid 
mass,  such  as  a  brook  or  large  river,  flows  on  the  sloping  sur- 
face which  forms  its  bed ;  smoke  and  steam  rise  into  the  air.  All 
these  phenomena,  and  many  others  that  we  shall  review,  are  the 
varied  manifestations  of  one  ever-active  force,  universally  distributed 
throughout  all  nature,  which  is  called  Weight 

All  bodies,  without  exception,  which  are  found  on  the  surface 
of  our  planet — in  the  depths  of  its  crust,  or  in  the  gaseous  strata 
of  which  its  atmosphere  is  formed — ^liave  weight.  This  is  a  fact  so 
obvious  that  in  the  case  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  it  hardly  requires 
to  be  stated.  We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show  that  it  holds 
good  also  with  regard  to  gases  and  vapours. 

B  2 


Nor  ia  it  only  moving  pheDonieuti  wliicli  familiarize  us  witL 
the  action  of  weight:  it  exercises  itself  also  incessantly  on  bodies 
whicb  ai)ppar  to  us  to  be  at  rest,  and  which  in  reality  are  only  in 
e(jui li brill  m.  The  stone  which  hart  touched  the 
ground,  the  fall  of  which  our  eyes  have  followed, 
continues  thenceforth  to  weigh  on  the  surface 
wliicli  upholds  it,  and  this  j>ressiire,  which  is 
rendered  evid'int  by  the  constant  tension  of  a 
8|irini;  (Fig.  1),  is  rendei'ed  sensitive  to  our 
iiigans  by  the  effort  which  the  hand  is  obliged 
tu  use  to  support  the  atone. 

A  hook  placed  on  the  table  remains  at  rest, 
but  presses  on  its  support,  which  itaelf  rests  on 
the  ground.  A  inaas  of  metal  suspended  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  thread  or  flexible  coiil 
(■tretches  the  thread  or  cord ;  this  tension,  which 
continues  as  long  as  the  suspending  thread  ia 
not  cut,  proves  the  contiimous  action  of  the 
force  on  the  suspended  body. 

We  must  therefore  clearly  understand  that 
rest  is  not  synonymous  with  inaction,  and  we 
may  he  assured  that,  on  the  earth,  no  material 
particle,   whether   solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,    is 
■  ever  for  one  moment  free  from  the  action  of  this  force. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  give  a  general  picture  of  the  tenvstrial 
phenomena — phenomena  of  e^uilihrium  and  of  motion — which  are 
produced  by  this  force. 

Astronomy  teaches  us  that  the  earth  is  of  the  form  of  a  nearly 
spherical  ball,  and  hns  two  movements — movements  in  which  all 
the  parts  of  its  mass  participate  at  the  same  time :  one  of  uniform 
rotation  round  one  of  its  diameters,  the  othi'r  of  translation,  which 
draws  it  with  varyiny;  velocity  along  an  elliptic  orbit,  the  sun 
being  in  a  focus  of  that  orbit.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  movements  direitly  affects  the  wjuilibrium  of  its 
various  parts.  The  solid  masses  which  form  its  crust ;  the  uucleas, 
probably  in  a  state  of  incandescent  fusion,  which  forms  the  interior; 
the  liquid  part  of  its  surface,  the  oceans;  and  lastly,  the  gaseous 
envelope  wJiidi  survounds  cvciy  portion  uf   ihc  sphemid,  arc  in  a 
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state  of  relative  stability,  resulting  from  mutual  pressiirR,  due  t-o 
the  force  which  is  now  in  (|ue3tiou. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  enlii-e  earth  wh3  once  fluid,  ami  tliat 
the  different  strata  of  which  its  interior  is  formerl  Imvo  ranged 
themselves  in  the  order  of  their  ilensitiea — that  is  to  swy,  tlie. 
heaviest  at  the  centre,  the  ligiitest  at  the  surface,  acci:irdiiig  to  the 
same  conditions  which  expttrienca  has  proved  to  he  necessaiy  to 
the  stability  of  liquids  and  t<i  their  eq^uilihrium  under  the  action  of 
weight.  And — to  Bj)eak  only  of  the  partd  accessible  t<j  observation 
— it  is  seen  thdt  such  is  precisely  the  order  of  their  succession. 
Below  we  have  the  soUd  crust — the  solid  surface  of  the  earth : 
afterwards  comes,  spread  over  three  (juarters  of  this  surface,  the 
liquid  part  or  sea;  then  almve  both,  the  gaseous  strata  which  form 
the  atmosphere.  Of  these  diffei'ent  constituents,  the  ah'  presses  on 
the  water,  and  both  press  ou  the  solid  ground. 

Let  us  examine  the  surface  of  the  continents  and  islands.  We 
find  eveiywhere  that  the  relief  of  the  ground  is  such  that  all  its 
parts  mutually  support  each  other.  In  the  mountains,  as  in  the 
plains,  weight  acting  on  each  particle  has  aiTangeil  the  masses  in 
such  a  way  that  equilibrium  is  never  or  veiy  rarely  destroyed. 
Suppose  the  actiou  of  weight  suppressed ;  the  other  physical  forces, 
no  longer  finding  resistance,  would  overturn  the  fields,  rocks,  and 
mountains,  and  would  everywhere  substitute  disorder  and  confusion 
in  place  of  the  order  which  results  from  their  pi-esent  stability. 
It  is  again  the  pressure  due  to  weight  which  man  utilizes  when 
he  builds  his  most  durable  constructions  in  imitation  of  nature. 
The  mass  of  the  materials,  their  vertical  disposition,  or,  better  still, 
tlieir  slope,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  have  enabled 
some  of  the  monuments  constructed  .by  man  to  defy  the  action  of 
the  elements  and  of  centuries.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
in  the  second  part  of  tliis  work  other  applications  of  the  action  of 
weight  to  the  arts  and  various  industries.  Let  us  here  only  remark, 
as  an  instance  of  this,  that  we  look  to  it  to  produce  adherence  of 
the  smooth  wheels  of  locomotives  to  the  rails :  it  is  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  engines  which  prevents  their  driving-wheels  from 
continually  revolving  without  making  any  progress;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  locomotive,  the  result  of 
the   pressure    on  the   niil   due    In   the  wfiglit   of  the  engine  was  so 
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little  understood,  that  it  was  thought  that  cogged  wheels  instead  of 
smooth  ones  w^ould  be  necessary. 

It  is  their  weight  also  w^hich  keeps  the  w^aters  of  rivers  in  their 
natural  beds,  and  lakes  and  seas  in  their  basins,  where  these  masses 
would  remain  at  rest  if  exterior  forces  did  not  perpetually  arise 
to  agitate  them.  It  happens  sometimes  that,  under  the  influence 
of  causes  of  irregular  and  terrestrial  origin, — such  as  earthquakes 
and  winds,  to  which  may  be  added  the  periodical  oscillations  of  the 
tides, — the  sea  is  upheaved  to  great  heights,  and  breaks  beyond 
its  usual  limits.  But  it  is  soon  drawn  back  to  its  more  common 
state  of  equilibrium,  either  by  its  own  weight  or  by  friction — 
another  cause  of  stability,  the  origin  of  which  is  also  weight. 
Laplace,  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  what  were  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  absolute  stability  of  the  equilibrium  of  seas,  proved 
that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  density  of  the  ocean  be  less  than  that 
of  the  earth — a  condition  which  is  precisely  realized  in  nature. 
Thus,  if  they  M^ere  lighter,  the  waters  of  the  sea  would  be  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  mobility ;  if  they  were  heavier,  the  variations 
from  a  state  of  equilibrium  owing  to  accidental  causes  would  be 
considerable,  and  would  occasion  frightful  catastrophes  both  on 
continents  and  islands. 

But  the  persistence  of  the  action  of  weight  is  not  observable 
only  in  the  land  and  water  masses:  the  air  is  also  subject  to  it. 
Without  this  pressure,  which  keeps  them  to  the  earth's  surface, 
the  elasticity,  or  the  force  of  expansion,  which  is,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  a  distinctive  property  of  gases,  joined  to  the  centrifugal  force 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  would  soon  dissipate  the  atmo- 
sphere into  space. 

Such  are,  as  a  whole,  the  phenomena  due  to  the  continuous  and 
latent  action,  so  to  speak,  of  weight  on  our  globe.  It  is  this  action 
which  everj'-where  maintains  equilibrium,  and  w^hich  re-establishes 
it  when  it  is  disturbed  by  the  action  of  physical  forces. 

The  phenomena  of  motion,  due  to  the  same  force,  form  an 
equally  interesting  and  magnificent  picture.  The  infiltration  of  the 
waters  through  the  earth's  surface  to  different  depths  is  due  to  this 
irresistible  tendency  of  all  bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
It  is  this  tendency  which  by  degrees  undermines  the  land  and  rocks, 
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and,  disturbing  their  equilibrium,  gives  rise  to  the  falling  away  of 
the  sides  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  in  time  fills  up  the  vaUeys. 
These  movements  have  not  the  action  of  weight  only  for  their  origin, 
and  we  shall  see  further  on  how  this  action  combines  itself  with 
those  of  other  physical  or  chemical  forces,  and  particularly  with  that 
of  heat,  to  cause  most  of  the  motion  of  which  the  surface  of  our 
globe  and  its  atmosphere  are  the  constant  scene. 

Often  the  work  of  disorganization  remains  unperceived  until  the 
instant  when  the  catastrophe  occurs.  Masses  of  high  rocks  being 
undermined,  all  at  once  lose  their  equilibrium,  and  slide  or  are 
dashed  down,  destroying  everything  in  their  path.  Entire  mountains 
have  thus  covered  towns  and  villages  with  their  debris,  and  history 
has  recorded  numerous  examples  of  these  terrible  events.  In  the 
thirteenth  century.  Mount  Grenier,  the  summit  of  which  still  towers 
above  the  mountains  which  border  the  Valley  of  Chambery  on  the 
south,  partly  crumbled  away,  and  buried  the  little  town  of  Saint- 
Andr^  and  many  villages:  the  "ahimes  de  Myans''  are  still  shown, 
where  lie  the  debris  and  the  victims.  In  1806  a  no  less  terrible 
landslip  took  place,  and  precipitated  from  the  sides  of  Mount 
Buffi,  into  the  Valley  of  Goldau,  an  enormous  mass  of  rock,  which 
completely  buried  many  villages,  and  partly  filled  up  a  little  neigh- 
bouring lake. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  calculate  what  is  the  destructive 
energy  of  similar  masses  precipitated  by  the  action  of  weight  from 
a  height  often  prodigious,  and  the  velocity  of  which  increases  with 
the  height  of  the  falL  Avalanches  are  phenomena  of  the  same 
order,  and  are  more  frequent  than  the  fall  of  mountain-sides  and 
rocks.  Masses  of  snow,  collected  on  the  inclined  side  of  a  mountain, 
or  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  slide  by  their  own  weight,  then  detach 
themselves,  and  fall,  crushing  everything  in  their  path.  Often  a  slight 
shock — a  pistol-shot,  or  a  shout  even — is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium,  and  occasion  the  phenomenon.  In  the  icebergs,  or 
mountains  of  ice  in  the  polar  regions,  the  pressure  of  the  blocks 
one  upon  the  other  gives  rise  to  similar  effects,  in  which  the  irre- 
sistible action  of  weight  again  shows  its  power.  Glaciers,  too — those 
rivers  of  hardened  snow  pressed  into  compact  ice— descend  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  under  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  uppei 
strata.     This  movement  of  slow  progression  is   so  irresistible,  that 


%!)»  t»Wml  «l»l  uiiderlyio^  rocks  art;  8triiited  and  polished  by  tlie 
Mntakbuf  lutu^i  nnil  by  ^^^  dfh-is  of  lioiilders  and  pebbles  Trbich 

hi  vi'Uttiitc  erupliotis,  the  explosive  force  of  the  interior  gases 
utWi  m'ihU  lurtli  into  the  air  cinders,  fragments  of  stone,  and  rocks. 
ttui  )l'  th(«4e  masses  thus  seem  to  oscape  for  a  moment  from  the 
wAVM  >'f  uravity,  the  strife  of  tlie  two  forces  is  not  of  long  duration, 
mihI  Um  jiroji'ctiles  obey  the  invincible  law  of  all  terrestrial  bodies. 
)t  it  lliiii  Kame  law  which  determines  the  fall  of  hail,  raiu,  snow — 
itukt  i«  to  say,  the  particles  of  aqueous  vapour  which  have  been 
t>olulvii»ud,  and  thus  rendered  Iieavier  than  the  stratum  of  the  air 
til  which  they  rose,  under  the  combined  intluencc  of  heat  and  even 
—  Uttvadoxical  as  it  may  seem — of  weiglit  itself. 

TliUB  much,  then,  concerning  the  fall,  properly  so  called,  of 
Uiilii'd  of  which  the  e<iuilibrium,  from  some  cause  or  other,  has 
Imiiti  disturbed.  But  tliere  is,  on  tlie  surface  of  our  planet,  quite 
«n(ilh«i'  series  of  movements,  in  wbich  weight  plays  the  most  im- 
|iiirtiint  part,  and  the  continuity  of  which  produces  an  admiiable 
nii'imhitiim  on  our  planet,  without  which  life  itself  would  soon  be 
uNlincl, 

'J'lie  incessant  evaporation  of  liquid  masses  gives  rise  to  the 
IVirmulion  of  clouds,  and  it  is  the  dill'erence  between  the  weight 
iif  tlio  air,  ami  of  the  pai-ticles  of  vapour  of  which  clouds  are 
hirnii'd,  which  causes  tlieir  ascending  movement.  Eain,  due  to  the 
lull  of  these  same  particles  when  liquefied,  falls  through  the  action  of 
(lorrtistnal  gravity,  to  the  lowest  levels — forms  brooks  and  rivers,  and 
lliuHO  fluvial  masses  following  the  natiual  slojie  of  the  ground,  reach 
tlin  nea,  sometimes  flowing  with  majestic  slowness,  at  other  times 
niHbing  noisily  over  a  rugged  bed.  Sometimes,  stopped  by  natural 
iilwtacles,  tlie  waters  spread  themselves  in  the  form  of  lakes:  or 
hUp,  arriving  at  the  edge  of  a  wall  of  rocks,  flow  over  iu  cascades. 
Hiluh  are  the  fidls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffliausen,  of  Niagara,  and 
thi»  Zambeai  cataracts  in  Central  Africa. 

Currents  arc  not  pecnliar  to  the  solid  portion  of  the  surface  of 
llin  oarlh.  The  ocean  is  furrowed  with  real  rivers,  the  regular 
iiiovenients  of  which  are  determined  by  the  action  of  weight, 
Hllliinigh  their  origin  is  due  to  another  physical  agent—heat.  It  is 
idao  weight  whiidi  regiiliite;;  all  tin'  niDvemenl.t  nf  the  atnin^sphevic 
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gaseous  mass,  which  unites  its  restless  power  to  the  action  of  the 
other  natural  forces. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  action  on  our  planet  in  which  weight 
does  not  intervene  sometimes  to  establish  equilibrium,  at  others  to 
give  rise  to  motion.  Even  when  it  appears  to  be  destroyed  or 
counterbalanced,  it  is  still  at  work,  and  is  ever  present  wherever  a 
particle  is  found,  apparently  invariable,  and,  according  to  the  ideas 
experiment  has  given  us  of  matter,  as  indestructible  {ind  eternal  as 
matter  itself. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WEIGHT  AND  UNIVERSAL  GRAVITATION. 

Common  tendency  of  heavy  bodies  to  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth — ^Weight 
is  a  particular  case  of  the  force  of  universal  gravitation — All  the  particles 
of  the  globe  act  on  a  falling  stone  as  if  they  were  all  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth — The  force  of  gravity  acts  beyond  the  atmosphere  even 
in  the  celestial  spaces  :  the  sun,  planets,  stars — ^all  bodies — gravitate  towards 
each  other. 

A  LL  the  varied  and  numerous  phenomena  to  which  we  referred  in 
•^^  the  previous  chapter  have  the  same  origin — a  fact  which  will 
become  more  evident  as  experimental  proofs  are  given.  All  are  due 
to  the  action  of  a  similar  cause,  or  force,  since  this  term  is  now 
given  to  every  cause  capable  of  producing  or  of  modifying  motion 
in  a  body  as  of  bringing  it  back  to  a  state  of  rest 

What  the  essence  or  primordial  cause  of  this  force  is,  is  a  problem 
which  science  does  not  seek  to  solve :  it  confines  itself  to  studying 
the  effects  of  the  force  by  means  of  observation,  and  thence  to 
discover  the  law  which  regulates  them;  and  in  this  we  shall  soon 
see  it  has  completely  succeeded.  The  direction  of  the  action  of 
weight,  that  is  to  say,  the  line  in  which  the  heavy  body  tends  to 
move  or  is  moved  when  it  meets  with  no  resistance;  the  point  at 
which  the  force  is  applied;  and,  lastly,  its  intensity  or  the  energy 
with  which  it  attracts  or  pulls  each  material  particle,  are  facts 
exactly  determined.  We  shall  recur  in  detail  to  them  in  the 
following  chapters. 

We  know  by  experiment  that  a  force  resides  somewhere,  that  it 
has  its  centre  of  action  in  a  given  place.  We  may  say  more:  we 
cannot  conceive  it  acting  without  a  material  body  to  act  upon. 
Where,  then,  is  the  centre  of  action  of  terrestrial  gravity?  It  is 
not  in  the  heavy  body  itself.     Indeed,  according  to  a  principle  of 
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paramount  importance  in  the  science  of  motion,  or  dynamics— ihe 
principle  of  inertia— &  body  cannot  put  itself  in  motion  when  it  is 
at  rest,  not  of  itself  modify  its  movement  when  in  motion. 

It  is,  then,  outside  a  felling  body  that  we  must  look  for  the  cause 
of  iXs  fall  We  are  so  accustomed,  from  our  infancy,  to  see  all 
bodies  which  Buiround  us  falling  under  tlie  action  of  weight,  or  in 
other  words  to  see  the  force  of  gravity  at  work,  that  the  question 
seems  to  be  an  idle  one.  But,  as  D'Alenibert  has  said,  "  It  ia  not 
without  reason  that  philosophera  are  astonished  to  see  a  stone  fall, 
and  those  who  laugh  at  their  astonishment  would  soon  share  it 
themselves,  if  they  would  reflect  on  the  question." 

It  is  from  above  downwards,  in  tlie  vertical  of  any  place — that 
is  to  say,  in  a  line  upright  or  perpendicular  with  regard  to  the  surface 
—that  all  bodies  fall,  and  it  is  in  the  same  direction  that  they  press 
on  their  supports.  Weight,  then,  we  see,  acts  as  it  were  from  the 
interior  of  the  eaith;  and  since  for  points  at  short  distances  apart, 
tlie  verticals,  or  upright  lines,  at  these  points  seem  parallel,  it  may 
he  supposed  that,  instead  of  a  single  force,  there  exists  an  infinity 
of  forces,  all  acting  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  direction. 
But  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  last  conclusion  is  not  exact. 

Weight,  or  gravity,  everywhere  acts  in  the  same  manner.  In 
all  places,  in  all  latitudes,  at 
the  equator,  at  the  poles,  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  worlil. 
its  inSueuce  is  felt  alwajs 
m  a  direction  perpendicular  tn 
the  horizon.  To  know  at  what 
point  of  our  globe  this  multipli' 
Hction  is  concentrated,  we  must 
find  out  if  all  the  verticals  have 
1  single  common  meeting- place. 
Let  us  take  any  one  of  thi^ 
meridians  of  our  planet.  Each 
part  of  the  circle  which  forms 
the  meridian  indicates  an  horizon,  f'°-  2.— cudvfrBPnn-  nti^  iprticiin  tcn<wd»  luo 
ar.d  the  line  perpendicular  to  this, 

or  the  vertical  of  the  place,  is  no  other  than  one  of  the  radii  of 
the  cii-oumference ;  that  is  to  sny,  a  Hup  running  to  ihe  centre  of  the 
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1  apparent^ 


)L|\|n'»\     Thus  all  verticals, 

j*mllcl  wiieu  adjacent  ones  ouly  are  considered, 
Vfivtiit ;  tliiiy  are  directed  towards  tlie  centra,  c,  of  the  earth.     This 
r  Ia  iinly  a.  first  approximation  r  the  earth  not  bein*;  exactly  spherical, 
b«t  llatt«ncd  at  the  poles  and  swelled  out  all  round  its  equatorial 
circumference,  the  verticals  of  the  different  latitudes   do   not  pre- 
oisely  tend  to  the  same  point.     We  shall  observe  also  tliat  besides  1 
this  cause  of  deviation  tliere  exist  local  irregularities  which  render  1 
the  determination  of  the  real  centre  of  the  action  of  gravity  very  1 
complex.     But  from    our    present    point    of    view    these    different.  I 
deviations    have   no    importance.     Let    ua   now    register    this    firgfe^ 
fundamental  result : 

All  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  fall  towards  the  centra  of  the  earth. 
Gravity  acts  on  them,  as  a  single  foree  concentrated  in  this  point 

This  law  has  no  exception.  It  applies  to  bodies  placed  on  the 
surface  or  at  any  height  whatever  in  the  atmosphere  ;  on  the  earth's 
crust,  or  in  the  deepest  mines,  observation  always  confirms  its  truth. 

This  convei^ence  of  all  falling  bodies  which  tend  towards  onft  I 
point,  is  in  contradiction  with  a  pupular  prejudice  still  prevaleat,  f 
Many  persons  when  they  are  told  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  that  I 
it  is  inhabited  on  every  part  of  its  surface,  cannot  conceive  how  at  J 
their  antijxidea  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  planet  can  walk,  as  it  wepe,^■ 
feet  uppermost,  and  how  material  bodies,  solid  or  liquid,  can  remuu'  \ 
in  equilibrium.     By  rellectiiig  a  little  they  would  sooa  see  that  the 
idea  of  aliove  and  below  is  quite  relative ;  that  on  a  sphere  i 
each  part  of  the  surface  is  equally  horizontal,  and  the  tendency  of  all 
bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  sphere  well  explains  the  state  of  equi- 
librium wliich  exists  on  whatever  ]iait  of  the  surface  they  are  placed. 

But  whence  comes  this  central  force?  Is  it  a  secret  property 
independent  of  matter?  Does  tlie  earth  alone  enjoy  this  mysterious 
power? 

These  important  questions  remained  unanswered  two  centuriei  , 
ago,  since  which  time  Galileo's  experiments  on  falling  bodies,^ 
and  the  profound  speculations  of  Huyghens  on  the  principles  i 
mechanics,  enabled  the  genius  of  Newton  to  reach  the  general^ 
cause  which  produces  all  the  phenomena  of  gi-avily  on  the  surface! 
of  the  earth  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  universe.  Weight  is,  J 
in  fact,  n  particular  case  of  a   force  at  work  in  all  jiiivt.' 
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universe — the  force  of  imiversal  gravitation.  In  virtue  of  this  force, 
any  two  particles  of  matter  gravitate  or  fall  towards  each  otlier,  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  a  mutual  tendency  to  re-unite,  which  depends 
on  their  respective  masses  and  on  their  distance  apart.  Here  is  the 
law  of  this  dependence  : — 

If  we  take  for  unity  the  force  which  draws  two  equal  masses, 
situated  at  a  unit  of  distance  apart,  towards  each  other,  if  one  of 
the  masses  be  doubled,  the  force  itself  will  be  doubled :  if  the  other 
mass  be  replaced  by  one  three  times  greater,  the  force  will  be 
now  tripled,  and,  in  consequence,  will  be  six  times  greater  than 
at  the  beginning. 

If  now,  the  masses  remaining  the  same,  we  make  the  distance 
twice,  three  times,  four  times  lesSy  the  force  of  gravitation  will  l^e 
four,  nine,  sixteen  times  greater. 

Thus,  attraction,  or  gravitation — we  shall  use  this  latter  term  in 
preference  (discarding  altogether  in  future  the  term  weight,  which 
by  tliis  time  should  have  ser\'ed  its  purpose),  because  it  supposes 
nothing  as  to  the  unknown  essence  of  the  force  itself — is  ^propor- 
tional  to  the  prodtict  of  th4i  inasses,  and  varies  inversely  as  tJie  square^ 
of  their  distances. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  wliich  the  phenomena  of 
weight  are  so  many  particular  manifestations.  It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  deduce  from  it  all  the  consequences,  to  calculate  the  re- 
ciprocal actions  of  all  the  small  masses  composing  the  entire  bulk 
of  the  earth,  and  the  efifect  resulting  from  all  these  combined  actions. 
Newton,  and  after  him  the  great  geometers  who  have  developed  his 
discovery,  D'Alembert,  Euler,  Maclaurin,  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  task.  They  have  shown  that  a  spherical 
mass  of  homogeneous  matter  acts  on  an  exterior  point  in  the  same 
way  as  if  all  the  matter  were  concentrated  at  its  centre.  Tlie  same 
thing  is  true  of  a  homogeneous  spherical  layer,  and  consequently  of 
a  series  of  sti-ata  of  this  same  form,  the  density  of  which  continues 
to  increiise  according  to  a  definite  law. 

Such  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  earth :  and  Newton  thus 
explains  how  the  direction  of  gmvity  is  everywhere  vertical  to  the 

*  The  square  of  a  nimiber  \&  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  number  by 
itself:  thus  9  is  the  square  of  3  ;  100,  the  square  of  10;  1,0<K>,(>(H)  the  8<iuare 
of  1,000,  and  i»o  on. 
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surface,  or  the  straight  line  between  the  heavy  body  and  the  centre 
of  the  globe. 

A  body  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  attracted  by  the 
mass  which  lies  beneath  it,  but  the  action  of  the  particles  of  the 
exterior  layer  destroy  each  other,  so  that  the  intensity  of  gravita- 
tion goes  on  diminishing  from  the  surface  to  the  centre.^  In  like 
manner,  this  intensity  diminishes  in  the  case  of  bodies  exterior  to 
the  earth,  in  proportion  as  their  distance  from  the  earth  increases. 

Thus,  then,  the  source  of  gravity  at  the  siirface  of  our  globe  lies 
in  the  entire  mass  of  which  it  is  composed.  There  is  not  a  single 
particle,  however  small  it  may  be,  which  does  not  take  part  in  the 
general  action.  Nay,  more:  when  a  stone  falls,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  feels  the  influence  of  the  mass  of  the  globe  it  reacts  on  this 
globe  by  its  own  bulk :  the  two  bodies  come  together  by  gravitating 
one  towards  the  other.  The  motion  of  the  stone,  however,  is  alone 
perceptible,  as  its  mass  is  almost  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the 
earth.    But  more  of  this  presently. 

It  has  been  stated  that  gravitation  is  universal.  Not  only,  indeed, 
does  it  govern  all  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  gravity,  but  it  extends 
its  power  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  heavens.  The  moon 
and  the  earth  gravitate  reciprocally  towards  each  other,  and  they 
both  gravitate  towards  the  sun.  All  the  planets  of  our  solar  system 
continually  act  on  one  another,  and  on  the  immense  sphere  whicli 
shines  at  their  common  focus.  By  its  enormous  mass,  the  sun 
keeps  all  of  them  in  their  orbits,  so  that  the  movements  of  all  the 
celestial  bodies  which  compose  the  system  are  mutually  balanced 
and  varied  under  the  influence  of  the  same  force  perpetually  acting 
in  each  of  them. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  elsewhere*  an  idea  of  these  grand 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  the  triumph  of  science.     Let  us 

*  In  fact,  the  intensity  of  gravity  first  increases  from  the  surface  to  a  distanci* 
from  the  centre  which  is  estimated  at  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  radius  ;  it  after- 
wards lessens  to  the  centre.  These  variations  are  due  to  this  fact,  that  the  con- 
centric layers  of  which  our  globe  is  fonued  are  not  homogeneous ;  their  density 
increases  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  and  the  density  of  the  superficial  strata  is 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  mean  density.  These  results  have  been  deduced  from 
pendulum  observations. 

'  **  The  Heavens  :  an  ilhwtrated  Handbook  of  Popular  Astronomy.''  By 
A.  Guillemin.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Lockyer. 
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recall  only  two  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  force  of  universal 
gravitation  in  the  celestial  spaces.  The  tides — ^those  periodical 
oscillations  of  the  sea — are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  masses 
of  the  moon  and  sun:  and  aerolites,  celestial  bodies  in  miniature, 
which  sometimes  fall  on  our  planet,  show  that  the  action  of  ten^estrial 
gravity  is  capable  of  diverting  exterior  masses  from  their  orbits. 

The  most  recent  researches  in  stellar  astronomy  prove,  moreover, 
that  the  same  force  regulates  the  movements  of  the  most  distant 
stars.  The  double  stars  are  systems  of  suns,  situated  at  immense 
distances  from  our  globe,  and  revolving  round  each  other:  here, 
again,  it  is  certain  that  their  motions  are  efiTccted  according  to  the 
same  laws  which  regulate  those  of  the  planets — laws  which  are 
a  direct  consequence  of  gravitation,  that  is,  of  their  weight 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAWS   OF  ATTRACTION. — FALLING   BODIES. 

First  experiments  of  Galileo  on  falling  bodies— Equni  velocity  of  bodies  failinir 
171.  vQjcxio — Vertical  direction  of  gravity — Deviation  froui  the  vertic;il  due 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth — Galileo's  inclined  plane  ;  Attwood's  nmchtne ; 
Morin's  machine  :  laws  of  falling  bodies — Influence  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air  on  the  velocity  of  bodies  falling  through  the  atmosphere  ;  experiments  of 
D^gulier. 

TT  is  recorded  of  Galileo  that  in  his  youth,  when  he  was  Professor 
-*-  of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  making  his  first 
experiments  on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  he  wished  to  see  if  it  were 
true,  as  had  been  said  and  believed  from  thet  time  of  Aristotle,  that 
the  unequal  velocity  noticed  in  different  bodies  falling  from  a  given 
height  was  due  to  their  unequal  weight,  or  if  it  depended  on  the 
nature  of  their  material. 

It  was  from  the  top  of  the  famous  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  that 
he  made  these  experiments :  balls  of  different  metals — gold,  copper, 
lead— having  the  same  dimensions,  but  different  weights,  reached 
the  gi*ound  at  nearly  the  same  instant :  a  ball  of  wax,  however, 
was  much  more  retarded. 

But  the  differences  in  the  times  of  falling  were  not  decided 
enough  to  be  attributed  to  the  inequality  of  weight,  so  that  it 
did  not  appear  probable  that,  as  held  by  many,  a  thing  twice  as 
heavy  as  another  would  fall  twice  as  fast. 

Having  let  the  same  thing  fall  through  the  air  and  through  water> 
he  proved  that  the  differences  between  the  times  of  their  respective 
falls  depended  upon  the  density  of  the  medium  through  which  they 
fell,  and  not  on  the  weights  of  the  falling  bodies  themselves. 
(Jalileo  hence  concluded  that  it  is  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  we 
must  attri])ute  the  differences  in  the  time  of  fall  observed. 
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When  a  body  falls  through  air,  or  any  other  medium,  it  must 
constantly  displace  the  molecules  of  which  the  medium  is  composed, 
and  this  is  only  possible  by  communicating  to  them  a  part  of  its 
own  movement.  Suppose,  then,  we  let  fall  at  the  same  instant  a 
ball  of  lead  and  a  ball  of  cork  of  equal  weight:  the  latter  loses 
more  of  its  own  movement  than  the  first  does  in  displacing  the 
same  quantity  of  air,  because  being  of  a  lighter 
substance  it  is  larger,  so  that  its  speed  is  naturally 
more  diminished.  The  difference  would  be  still 
more  perceptible  if  the  fall,  instead  of  being 
effected  through  the  air,  were  to  take  place  in  a 
dense  gas. 

Galileo's  discovery  has  since  been  exactly  con- 
firmed by  experiment,  and  the  honour  of  this 
confirmation  Iwlongs  to  Newton. 

Take  a  long  glass  tube  furnished  at  both  ends 
with  two  frames  of  copper,  one  hermetically  closed, 
the  other  terminated  by  a  stopcock,  which  allows 
the  tube  to  be  adjusted  on  the  table  of  an  air-pump, 
an  instrument  by  which  we  can  carry  off,  or  exhaust, 
the  air  which  it  contains.  We  now  introduce  into 
one  end  of  the  tube  bodies  of  different  densities, 
such  as  small  pieces  of  wood,  metal,  feathers,  paper, 
cork,  &c.  After  exhausting  the  air  by  means  of 
the  air-pump,  and  turning  the  stopcock  to  prevent 
iis  re-entrance,  we  turn  the  tube  quickly,  and  place 
it  in  a  vertical  position.  All  the  little  bodies  at 
once  quit  the  top  and  fall  together  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  (Fig.  4).  If  the  tube  be 
inverted  before  the  air  is  extracted,  the  unequal 
rat€  of  fall  is  clearly  shown.  If  the  experiment 
be  repeated  several  times,  gradually  letting  the  air 
into  the  tube,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  in- 
equality decreases  with  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
in  the  tube.  When  the  vacuum  is  as  complete  as 
possible,  all  the  bodies,  although  of  different  den- 
sities, reach  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  then  the  resistance  of  the  medium  which  is  the  cause  of  the 

c2 
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4,  —  Experiment 
showing  tho  equal  ve- 
locity of  bodies  falling 
in  roruo. 
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thread  is  called  a  plumb-line  or  plummet,  and  is  used  by  work- 
men who  wish  to  construct  an  upright  building.  Placing  the 
plumb-line  above  a  liquid  mass  at  rest,  for  example  a  mercury 
bath,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  direction  of  the  string  and  that  of  its 
image  are  in  the  same  straight  line  (Fig.  5),  and  consequently,  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  light,  which  we  shall  discuss 
in  the  sequel,  both  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  surface  of 
the  liquid. 

The  different  verticals,  we  have  already  said,  are  not  parallel ;  but 
at  very  slight  distances  the  angle  which  they  form  is  so  small  that 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  it.  This  is  not  the  case  if  we  take  two 
places  on  the  earth  somewhat  distant  from  each  other :  in  this  case 
their  respective  verticals  can  be  measured  by  means  of  astronomical 
observations.  If  the  two  places  are  on  the  same  meridian,  and 
have  the  same  geographical  longitude,  the  angle  of  the  verticals 
is  measured  by  the  difference  of  latitude.  The  difference  between 
the  directions  of  gravity  between  Paris  and  Dunkirk  is  thus  found 
to  be  about  2°  12',  between  London  and  Edinbui^h  about  4°  25' ;  the 
vertical  which  passes  through  the  top  of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's 
and  that  which  passes  through  the  flagstaff  on  Victoria  Tower 
make  but  a  very  small  angle  with  each  other.  ^ 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  waters  of  a  lake  or  of  a  sea  are 
bounded  by  a  surface  which  is  not  plane,  but  spherical,  or  rather 
spheroidal,  although  at  every  part  or  point  of  the  earth's  surface 
it  is  confounded  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  the  place. 

We  must  therefore  understand  that  when  it  is  said  that  heavy 
bodies  fall  in  a  constant  direction,  wliich  is  that  of  the  vertical  of 
the  place,  this  constancy  implies  only  a  parallelism  of  fall  at  places 
very  near  together. 

Lastly,  let  us  add  that  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  earth 
produces  a  deviation  in  the  fall  of  bodies.     A  body  at  a  (Fig.  6), 

*  If  the  experiment  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  very  hij^h  mountain,  the 
plumb-line  is  deflected  from  the  vertical,  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of 
the  mass  of  ihe  mountain.  This  deviation,  always  very  slight,  was  first  measured 
by  Bougucr  and  Lacondamine,  on  the  side  of  the  Chunborazo.  In  1774  Dr. 
Maskelyue  measured  the  attractive  influence  of  Mount  Schihallion,  which  he  found 
equal  to  about  1 2 " ;  that  is,  two  plumb-lines,  situated  on  either  side  of  the  mountain, 
instead  of  forming  between  them  the  angle  indicated  by  the  difference  of  latitude  of 
the  stations,  formed  one  larger  by  12  seconds. 
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situated  at  a  certain  height  in  the  air,  would  full  at  the  foot  of  the 
vertical  at  a,  if  the  earth  waa  immoveable.  But  durinii  the  time  of 
ils  fall,  the  i-otatory  movement  makes  it  describe  nn  arc  n  a',  larger 
tliao  the  arc  a  a'  described  by  tlie  base  of  tlie  vertical.  T,eft  to 
itself,  it  retains  its  velocity  of  primitive  impulsion,  und  ought  to 
fiill  at  A  to  the  east  of  the  lower  point.  Such  is  the  deviation  which 
tie  theory  indicates,  and  ivhicli,  being  nothing  at  the  jioles,  goes  on 
iocreasing  towards  the  equator.  P^xperiment  confirms  the  reasoning : 
in  the  atmosphere,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  succeed  in  the  experi- 
ment, ou  account  of  the  disturbiinces  in  the  air  ;  but  it  can  be  proved 


tliftt  a  metallic  ball  A  dropped  at  the  mouth  of  a  very  deep  mine, 
falls  at  b',  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  foot  B  of  the  plumb-line  wliich 
marks  the  vertical.  The  deviation  depends  of  coui-se  on  the  depth 
of  the  mine:  at  the  equator  it  is  33  millimetres  for  a  well  100 
metres  deep.  For  a  mine  at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  M.  Eeieh  proved  an 
eastern  deviation  of  28  millimetres  at  a  depth  of  1585  metres,  theory 
indicating  26-6  millimetres.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  have  here  an 
experimental  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

Galileo,  in  his  experiments  on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  destroying  the  popular  fallacy,  which  was  still 
prevalent  in  his  time,  regarding  the  inequality  of  the  velocity  of  fall 
being  attributable  to  the  difference  of  weight  or  to  the  density  of  the 
substances.  He  observed  that  the  velocity  acquired  increased  witli 
the  heights  of  the  fall ;  tliat  the  spaces  traversed  were  not  simply  pro- 
portional to  the  times  employed  to  traverse  them, — in  fact,  that  the 
fall  of  heavy  bodies,  instead  of  being  a  uniform,  is  an  accelerated 
movement.     Such  an  assertion  doubtless  had  been  made  before  him. 
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but  he  had  the  glory  of  discovering  the  precise  law  of  variation  of  the 
velocity  acquired  and  the  space  described.  Supposing  that  gravity, 
whatever  its  essence  might  be,  acted  always  with  the  same  force, 
he  concluded  that  the  velocity  acquired  ought  to  be  proportional 
to  the  time,  and  he  proved  his  hypothesis  by  a  celebrated  experiment, 
to  which  his  name  has  remained  attached.  This  was  the  inclined 
plane  of  Galileo.  The  rapidity  with  which  heavy  bodies,  metallic 
balls  for  instance,  travel  in  their  fall,  does  not  easily  allow  of  direct 
observation.     But  Oalileo  knew^  that  a  heavy  bo<ly  left  to  itself  on 

a  plane  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
r^  ^---.^.^^r  and  subjected  only  to  the  action 

of  gravity,  follows  in   its   move- 
ments the  same  laws  as  if  it  fell 
***"?  "      vertically;    the    friction    of    the 

Fio.  7-^°^<^"|;'^fj^*j;j ^\^;;y  *^^»««  «"  *^  body  on  the  plane  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  during  the 
fall,  in  the  two  cases  being  disregarded.  The  force  which  draws 
the  body  down  the  inclined  plane  is  *no  other  than  gravity, 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  lines  A  C  and  A  B,  which  measure 
its  height  and  its   length. 

In  the  case  represented  in  the  figure  the  force  of  gravity  is 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  natural  value. 

The  movement  being  considerably  retarded  by  this  arrangement, 
Galileo  could  easily  measure  the  spaces  travei-sed  during  each  suc- 
cessive second. 

But  as  the  experiments  of  the  inclined  plane  do  not  give  results 
of  great  precision,  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  are  determined  ^t 
the  present  day  by  various  instruments  which  are  found  in  all 
physical  laboratories,  and  which  will  be  here  described.  Already 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Riccioli  and  Grimaldi  assured  themselves 
of  the  exactness  of  Galileo's  experiments,  but  they  confined  them- 
selves to  dropping  a  weight  from  the  tops  of  towers  of  unequal 
heights,  and  measuring  the  times  of  the  fall  by  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum.  In  1699  Father  Sebastian  invented  a  machine 
for  the  same  purpose.  Lastly,  an  English  physicist,  Attwood, 
constructed  one  which  still  bears  his  name  :  and  in  our  time 
General  Morin  has  invented  another,  which  registers  directly  the 
results  of  the  experiment. 
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The  plan  invented  by  Attwood  to  retard  the  movement  of  falling 
bodies  is  this :  a  very  fine  silken  thread  is  passed  round  a  wheel 
{F^.  8),  moving  easily  on  friction  rollers,  the  thread  having  at 
its  two  extremities  metallic  cylinders  of  exactly  the  same  weight. 
In  this  state,  the  pulley,  the  line,  and  the  weights  remain 
at  rest,  because  the  two  equal  weights  produce  equilibrium.  If 
Bu  additional  weight  is  placed  on  one  of  them,  the  system  will 
be  put  into   motion :    the  two  portions  of  the  line  will  be  moved 


in  an  opposite  direction,  each  still,  however,  keeping  its  vertical 
direction.  But  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  speed  of  the  fall 
will  be  the  more  letarded,  as  tbe  additional  weight  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  sum  of  the  two  equal  weights.  Let  us  suppose 
that  each  of  these  weighs  12  grammes,  and  the  additional  one 
weighs  1  gramme  only.  The  total  weight  of  25  grammes  being 
put  into  motion   by  a  force  which  is  only  a  twenty-fifth  part,  it  is 
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dear   that   the   speea  will    be    that   which   a   fulling   body    woi.l.l 

, -^ — I                                 posseaa   if   the   inten- 

^^pNA                             aity    of   gravity  were 

iljy^'  1^                        twenty-five  times  leaa. 

^^1^^  '                        Observation    ia    thus 

rendered    easy,   with- 

J 

out     disturbiug      the 

f>fl 

laws  of  motion. 

Fig.    9    shows    the 
arrangement     of     the 

r'w>= 

machine.     At  the  toj) 
of  a  column  a  pulley 

I 

^1     1 

^^                    i»   seen,   the   axle    of 
'                       which    rests    on    two 
'                        systems     of     parallel 
wheels    (friction   roll- 
ei-s — see  Fig.  8) ;   then 
the  line  which  passes 
round    the    pulley   is 

g 

^1    1 

stretched      by     equal 

^1    ' 

weights  on  either  sida 

K  vertical  scale,  care- 

fully divided,  is  placed 

^  .                    behind     one     of    the 

^H  ^^^B                 weights,     on      which 

\l^k  ^V                 scale      the      distance 

H       ^                     irom  the  base  of  the 

^H                               weight  to  the  zero  of 

_   -L^ii-  -S^r^HI 

H^^I^^B^      the  scale,  that  is,  the 

^H^^Hip^j     poiut  of  departure  of 

ySS^^^^^^^B^^Bjtj^    the    -n'eiglit,   may    be 

^^^^^^RHIIk      ^E^^^S    i^ad    in    each   of    its 

^^•Siiy^       ^y^f^     [lositions. 

^                                        ^NJH^MM        This  Bcale  has  two 

K                              F,*  ».-Exp,nmc«ui  .1..1V  nf  th.  law.  of  m^^  bodi^         <^^  ^'^  fi^^d  by  screws 
H                                                   Attwc»<i-»i.i«ci,iw,                              ^^  ^jjy  qC  jjg  (livisious. 

[  -" 

L 
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The  other  plate  is  in  the  form  of  a  riug,  and  the  oiwuing  is  large                      H 

enough  to  allow  the  weight                                                                                           | 

suspended  to  the  Hue  p'  to                          i 

■ 

passthroiigb.butontheother        '  j? 

■ 

liand   stops   the    additional           l| 

^^^^B 

weight  p  on  account  of  its       <  ,B| 

1* 

^^^H 

elongated  form.  A  pendulum             | 

- 

^^^H 

beating   seconds  is   added :             | 

^^^H 

eachinovementorthesecond-             j 

^^^^H 

hand  inakea  a  clear   sharp             i 

- 

^^^^H 

noise,  by  means  of  which         .    = 

"J 

•     - 

^^^1 

the  passing  seconds  can  be             | 

■^ 

^^^^1 

counted' without  looking  at             1 

" 

^^^^H 

the  dial.     A  contrivance  at-             \ 

_ 

^^^H 

tached  to  the  clock  enables 

^^^^ 

each  experiment  to  begin  at             I 

^^^H 

the  precise  instant  when  the             \ 

- 

^1 

seconds'  hand  is  at  the  zero        _^    : 

H 

of  the  dial,  at  tlie  upper  part 

of  the  latter.  Tlie  additional           -; 

-Il 

» 

J 

weight,   first  placed   above             = 

the  weight  which  occupies 

^^^^1 

the  division  0  of  the  ver- 

- 

^^^^H 

tical  scale,  is  suddenly  let 

^^^H 

go   by   the    action    of    the 

^^^1 

luechanism,  and  motion             ] 

" 

^^^^H 

begins.                                               J 

_ 

^^H 

The  experiments  are  per- 

■ 

formed  in  this  way :  Place  the 

H 

lower  plate  in  such  a  place  on 

H 

the  column  that  the  cylindri- 

, 

1 

cal  weight  surmounted  with 

-m 

H 

the  weight  p  will  touch  it      '"f^ 

- 

T 

1 

precisely  at  the  commence-            ^          y      "      \      i    tii.ii     luji'  '                           1 

inenl  of  the  second  second,                        Law  or  .j.^^.  dt™.ribi..i.                                        ■ 

which  is  determined  by  the                                                                                            1 

coincidence  of  the  second  beat  of  the  jienduluni  with  the  click  of                    H 

the  weight   on   the   plate.     Suppose    this   point   Iw   at   the  twelfth                     ■ 
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division  of  the  scale  (Fig.  10).  It  is  then  observed,  in  conducting 
this  operation  successively  during  two,  three,  four  seconds,  &c., 
that  the  lower  plate  nUist  be  at  the  following  divisions,  in  order 
that  the  click  of  the  weight  coincides  each  time  with  the  successive 
beats  of  the  clock.  These  divisions  are  marked  by  tlie  numbers 
48,  108,  192,  &c. 

Tlius  the  spaces  described  are :  — 

After  1  second 12  centimetres. 

„      2  seconds 48          „  =  12  X  4 

„      3       „  108          .,  =  12  X  I) 

„      4       „  192           „  -  12  X  16 

„      5       „  3C>0           ,,  =  12  X  25 

The  space,  then,  through  which  a  lalling  body  travels,  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  iiumbei*s  4,  9,  16,  25  ...  .  to  obtain  tlie  space 
described  during  2,  3,  4,  5  ...  .  seconds  of  fall.  If  the  additional 
weight  be  changed,  the  numbers  which  measure  the  spaces  traversed 
in  each  second  would  change  :  their  ratio,  however,  would  still  re- 
main the  same. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  law,  the  one  discovered  by  Gdlileo : 

The  space  described  hy  Ixxlies  falliiig  freely  under  tJve  iiciion  of 
f/ramfy  is  proportional  to  the  sqiuire  of  tlie  time  elapsed  from  the 
heginniwj  of  the  fall. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  determine  the  law  of  velocity — that  is, 
to  learn  what  is  the  speed  acquired  after  1,  2,  3  ...  .  seconds  of 
fall.  Whilst  the  body  which  falls  remains  subject  to  the  action  of 
gravity,  this  velocity  goes  on  increasing  at  each  instant  during  the 
fall,  and  cannot  in  consequence  be  directly  observed.  To  render  this 
determination  possible,  the  continuous  action  of  gravity  must  be 
suppressed  at  the  moment  the  following  second  begins,  so  that  the 
body  may  continue  to  move  uniformly,  aiid  in  virtue  of  the  acquired 
velocity  alone. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  velocity  of  a 
body  which  falls,  or,  to  speak  generally,  which  is  endowed  with  an 
accelerated  motion.  This  velocity  of  motion  at  a  given  moment 
is  measured  by  the  space  through  whicli  the  body  would  travel 
uniformly  in  each  of  the  following  seconds  if  the  force  ceased  to 
act,  and  the  motion  ceased  to  be  accelerated.     The  ring  of  Attwood's 
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machine  realizes  this  liypothesis.    It  is  sufficient  to  fix  it  successively                      ^| 

at  the  divisions  tliat  were  shown  in   the  first  experiment,  then   to                      ^| 

6nd  by  trial  at  which  part  of  the                                          ,                                 j| 

scale  the   lower  plate   must   be   in        '  'f 

order   that   the   weight,  relieved   of          L 

its  overweight,  may  strike  it  at  the.   '^^B 

■ 

beginning  of  the  following  second.             IT 

The  experiment,  supposing  that  ji       Jl 

has  the  same  mass  as  p,  will  )>ive     ulj 

1 

the  following  numbers:  36,  96,  180, 

&1J.  (see  Fig.  U).     Hence  it  follows        * 

"^ 

• 

that  the  uniform  velocity  of  falling 

bodies,  acquired  after  I.  2,  3  ...  . 

seconds  of  fall,  is  : 

After  1  second  .     S4  i-entiinptreB  per  secon'i. 

„    2  seconds.    4H          „                 „ 

-.     3       „       .     72 

The  velocity  goes  on  increasing  in       ^ 

J 

» 

proportion  to  the  time ;  the  second 

. 

law  which  governs  the  fall  of  heavy 

"^  V 

bodies    may    then    be    thus    enun- 

ciated : — 

When   a   hem-!,   haihj  /alls  fntly 

under  the  action  of  iffaviti/,  its  speed 

is  acctlerated:   its    vdocitij,   at    any 

■moment  of  the  fall,  is  proportional  to 

the  time  elapsed  since  the  commence- 

mt-nt  of  motion. 

It  follows  also  from  tlie  same  ex- 

■, t 

periments  tliat  the  velocity  acquired 

"Ir 

after  one  second  of  fall  carries  the 

^ 

body  through  double  the  space  passed 

1 

through  during  the  first  second  ;  and 

dent  of  the  unit  of  time  choseu.                       '™'"''   '■""  "'  "''""^ 

The   same   laws   are   proved    experimentally   by   means   of  the 

macliine  invented  by  M.  Morin,  of  which  Fig.   12  gives  a  general 

view.     A  weight  of  a  cylindro-couical  form  desi-ends  freely  along  two 

r 
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vertical  rods  :    it  is  furnished  witli  a  pencil,  which  marks  a  con- 
tinuous line  on  a  cylinder  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper. 

If  the  cylinder  were  immovealjle,  the  line  marked  by  the  weight, 
during  ita  fall  would  be  a  straight  vertical  line,  which  wonhl  indi- 


cate nothing  aft  to  the  spaces  traversed  during  successive  seconds. 
But  the  cylindrical  column  is  made  to  turn  uniformly  on  ita  axis 
by  the  aid  of  a  system  of  toothed  wheel.?  moved  by  the  descent  of  a 
weight,  and  uniformity  of  rotation  is  produced  by  a  fan- regulator, 
the  spindle  of  which  is  connected  with  the  train.  Owing  to  this 
motion  of  the  cylinder  under  the  pencil  in  its  descent,  the  pencil 
traces  a  curve,  and  an  examination  of  this  curve  shows  us  the  law 
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which  governs  tlie  spaces  described  by  the  body  during  each  second 
at  different  parts  of  its  fall. 

The  curve  is  what  is  called  in  geometry  a  parabola,  the  funda- 
mental property  of  which  is  as  follows: — The  distances  of  the 
successive  points  of  the  curve  from  a  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  parabola  from  its  vertex,  are  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  the  distances  of  these  points  from  the.  axis  itself 
The  line  perpendicular  to  tlie  axis  being  divided  into  five  equal 
parts,  the  five  distances  from  the  vertex  to  the  points  of  division, 

0,  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  will  be  in   the   ratio   of 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  but  the  five  vertical  lines 
let  fall  from  the  divisions  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  1,  4,  9,  16,  and  25,  that  is,  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  the  first  numbers. 

Now  the  cylinder  having  turned  uni- 
formly on  its  axis,  the  equal  portions  of 
the  circumference  which  separate  the 
points  of  division  of  the  horizontal  line 
mark  the  successive  seconds  of  fall  of  the 
weight,  and  the  vertical  lines  are  the  spaces 
traversed. 

As  to  the  law  of  velocities,  it  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  that  of  spaces. 

It   must    not  be    imagined    that    the 
machines  described  give  results  of  mathematical  exactness.    There  are 
many  hindrances,  such  as  the  friction  of  the  parts,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  which  are  opposed  to  such  results  ;  but  the  differences 
which  arise  from  them  are  very  slight. 


Fio.  13.— Pflrabola  dogrribeU  by  the 
weight  in  its  fall. 


The  experiments  made  by  means  of  Attwood*s  machine  show 
moreover  that  gravity  acts  on  the  falling  body  in  a  continuous  and 
constant  manner.  For  the  spaces  traversed  during  successive  seconds 
may  be  represented  by  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  i&c. ;  and  as  the 
velocities  acquired  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  and  following 
seconds  are  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  &c.,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  constant 
difference,  precisely  equal  to  the  space  traversed  during  the  first 
second.  This  difference  marks  the  continuous  action  of  gravity 
which,  added  to  the  acquired  velocity,  produces  the  effects  observed. 
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Again,  it  is  seen  that  if  a  body  is  thrown  up  vertically,  the 
height  to  which  it  rises  depends  on  the  amount  of  force  exerted, — 
moreover,  its  velocity  decreases, — ^and  when  it  descends  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  its  increasing  speed  at  each  point  along  its  path 
is  precisely  equal  to  that  which  it  possessed  at  the  same  point 
during  its  ascent. 

The  experiments  made  by  the  aid  of  Galileo's  inclined  plane 
and  Attwood's  machine  are  founded  on  an  artificial  diminution  of 
the  intensity  of  gravity,  which,  without  changing  the  laws  which 
govern  their  fall,  retards  the  motion  of  falling  bodies.  But  precisely 
on  this  account  they  do  not  enable  us  to  measure  the  actual  space 
traversed  during  one  second  of  fall ;  and,  moreover,  the  experiments 
must  be  made  in  vacuo.  M.  Morin's  machine  would  give  this  space 
approximately,  but  the  result  would  require  corrections  for  friction 
and  the  resist^mce  of  the  air.  AVe  shall  see  further  on  that  the 
exact  space  has  been  determined  by  a  more  precise  method. 

The  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity,  moreover,  we  shall  soon 
see,  is  not  rigorously  constant :  it  varies  with  the  place,  according  to 
latitude,  and  even  with  the  local  features  of  the  terrestrial  cinist. 
Lastly,  in  the  same  place,  the  intensity  varies  with  tlie  height 
above  the  ground,  or  with  tlie  depth  beneath  it. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  following  figures  refer  to 
the  fall  of  bodies  in  vacivo,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  and  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  sea-leveL 

Under  these  conditions,  a  body  travels  during  the  first  second 
of  its  fall,  IGyV  feet.  The  velocity  acquired  after  one  second  is 
then  32J  feet,  and  it  is  this  latter  number  which  enables  the 
force  of  gravity  to  be  ascertabied. 


all  in  1  second 

= 

1  X  ifhV 

=        16  iV 

„       2  seconds 

s=: 

4   X    1(>tV 

=       64,^, 

»»       3       „ 

= 

1)  X  ia,C 

=      144,^ 

»>       ^       >» 

= 

16   X   16^ 

=     257  ^V 

>»       «^       »» 

s= 

25   X   IG^V 

=     402^ 

The  time  that  a  body  takes  to  fall  from  a  certain  height,  and 
the  velocity  acquired  at  the  moment  it  touches  the  ground,  may 
also  be  found  in  like  manner. 

In   the   case   of  a   falling   body   the   velocity   is   uniformly   in- 
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creased  by  gi^avity ;  in  the  case  of  an  ascending  one  it  is  uniformly 
decreased. 

To  throw  a  body  to  a  vertical  height  of  400  feet  we  must  give  it 
a  velocity  of  161  feet  per  second.  This  body,  then,  takes  5  seconds 
to  ascend,  and  it  would  descend  in  the  same  time. 

Let  us  repeat,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  not  imagine  that 
the  above  numbers  are  found  to  be  rigorously  true  in  practice,  that 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is  an  element  which  much  influences  the 
movements  of  rising  or  falling  bodies,  and  that  the  ratio  of  their 
weight  to  the  surface  which  they  offer  to  this  resistance  makes  the 
residt  vary.  Tlie  experiment  made  by  a  physicist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Desaguliers,  before  N"e\^^n,  Halley,  Derham,  and  many 
others,  may  here  be  referred  to.  Having  dropped  from  the  lantern 
above  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  different  bodies,  such  as  leaden  balls 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  bladders  filled  with  air,  of  5  inches 
in  diameter,  he  found  that  the  lead  took  4^  seconds  to  fall  through 
272  feet,  the  height  of  the  lantern  above  the  ground  ;  and  that 
the  bladders  took  18 J  seconds.  Now,  in  vacuo,  the  space  woidd 
have  been  passed  through  by  both  bodies  in  4J  seconds. 

As  the  resistance  of  the  air  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the 
fall,  it  is  clear  that  bodies  which  fall  from  a  great  height,  after 
having  acquired  a  certain  speed,  finLsh  their  descent  with  a  uni- 
form movement.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  drop  of  water,  the 
volume  of  which  would  be  about  the  looooViTooo^l^  ^^  ^  cubic  inch, 
would  fall  through  perfectly  calm  air  with  a  constant  velocity  of 
5  inches  a  second,  so  that  it  would  not  travel  more  than  25  feet 
in  a  minute.  This  explains  the  relatively  small  velocity  of  rain- 
drops, in  spite  of  the  considerable  height  of  the  clouds  from  which 
they  fall 


j> 
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CHArrKK  JV. 

LAWS   OF   GRAVITY.— THE   I'ENDULUM. 

The  Pendulum — Galileo's  observationH- Definition  of  the  simple  pendulum — Iso- 
chronism  of  oscillations  of  small  amplitude — KeKition  between  the  time  of 
the  oscillations  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum — Variations  of  the  force  of 
gravity  in  different  latitudes — Borda's  pendidum — Lengths  of  the  |>endulum8 
which  beat  seconds  in  London,  at  the  equator,  and  at  the  poles — (^Calculation 
of  the  oblateness  of  the  earth — Experiments  proving  that  the  density  of  the 
earth  increases  from  the  siu-face  to  the  centre. 

"VJ EWTON,  seated  one  day  in  liis  garden  at  Woolsthorpe,  saw  an 
•^^  apple  break  off  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fall  at  his  feet- 
It  was  this  simple  circumstance  whicli  suggested  to  him  his  pro- 
found researches  on  the  nature  of  the  force  of  gravity,  and  which 
made  him  ask  whether  this  mysterious  action,  to  which  all  terres- 
trial  l)odies  are  subjected,  whatever  their  lieight  in  the  atmosphere, 
whether  at  the  bottom  of  valleys  or  at  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountains,  did  not  extend  even  to  the  moon.  Thanks  to  the 
meditations  of  this  great  genius,  we  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the 
solution  of  this  grand  problem  :  but  it  was  not  till  twenty  years 
later  that  the  edifice  of  which  Kepler,  (ialileo,  and  lluyghens  had 
prepared  the  foundation,  which  the  successors  of  Newton  finished, 
and  which  bears  this  triumphant  superscription — **  Universal  Gravi- 
tation,"— was  at  last  constructed  in  its  majestic  beauty. 

Ls  this  anecdote,  repeated  l)y  all  biographers  of  the  great  man, 
really  true  ?  It  matters  little  :  the  essential  point  is  that  it  is 
probable.  But  we  should  be  mistaken  if  we  imagined  that  it  was 
of  a  nature  to  diminish  the  glory  of  tlie  jdiilosopher.  Such  things 
had  happened  millions  of  times  before,  to  his  ancestors  and  to  his 
contemporaries.      Such   a  fact  as  the  fall  of  an  apple  could  only 
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excite  such  tlioughts  in  a  mind  capable  of  the  highest  specula- 
tions, and  moved  by  a  will  powerful  enough  to  be  always  thinking 
them  out. 

It  was  a  similar  occurrence  which  caused  Galileo  to  undertake 
his  researches  on  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  He  was  then  pro- 
fessor at  Pisa,  and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  studying  the  laws 
of  falling  bodies.  "  One  day,"  we  read,  "  while  present  at  a  religious 
ceremony  in  the  catliedml — paying,  however,  it  would  seem,  very 
little  attention  to  it — he  was  struck  by  a  bronze  lamp — a  chef- 
(Tceuvre  of  Benvenuto  Cellini — which,  suspended  by  a  long  cord, 
was  slowly  swinging  before  the  altar.  Perhaps,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  this  improvised  metronome,  he  joined  in  the  singing. 
The  lamp  by  degrees  slackened  its  vibration,  and,  being  attentive 
to  its  last  movements,  he  noticed  that  it  always  beat  in  the  same 
time."  1 

It  was  this  last  observation  which  struck  Galileo.  The  lamp, 
when  the  motion  had  nearly  ended,  described  smaller  and  smaller 
arcs  through  the  air,  the  period  of  swing,  however,  remaining 
the  same.  The  able  Italian  philosopher  repeated  the  experiment, 
and  discovered  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  period  of 
oscillation  and  the  length  of  the  cord  supporting  the  oscillating 
weight.  Huyghens  completed  this  beautiful  discovery,  and  gave  the 
mathematical  law  of  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  Lot  us  try  to 
give  an  idea  of  this  law,  and  show  how  it  is  connected  with  the 
theory  of  gravity. 

Imagine  a  material  and  heavy  point  m'  (Fig.  14)  suspended  to  one 
of  the  extremities  of  an  inext^nsible  line  without  weight.  These 
are  conditions  which  cannot  be  realized  in  practice,  but  they  are 
accessible  in  theory.  The  line  being  fixed  by  its  upper  end,  the 
action  of  gravity  on  the  material  point  m'  stretches  the  line  in  the 
vertical  direction,  and  the  system  will  remain  at  rest. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  string  is  moved  out  of  the  vertical, 
still  being  kept  tight  and  straight,  and  is  then  abandoned  to  itself 
in  ai  vacuum.      What  will  happen? 

Tlie  action  of  gravity  in  the  new  position  in  M  continues  to  act 
on  the  material  point:  but  as  this  force  always  acts  in  a  vertical 

'  J.  BertraiKl,  *'  (ialileo  ami  his  Work.'s." 

D   2 
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direction,  and  as  the  string  is  no  longer  in  that  line,  the  resistance 
of  the  latter  cannot  completely  annul  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  material  point,  being  attracted,  will  then  fall :  but  as  the 
string  is  inextensible,  the  fall  can  only  be  effected   along  an  arc 

of  the  circle  having  its  centre  at  the 
point  of  suspension  A,  and  its  i*adius 
\  the  length  of  the  string  A  M.     It  is  as 

if  the  point  were  on  an  inclined  plane, 

\  with   its   summit  at  M,  and  with  an 

'\  inclination  gradually  becoming  smaller 

\.  and  smaller.     Calculation  shows   that 

the   movement  will   be   effected  with 

increasing  velocity,  until  the  time  when 

the   string  will  have  returned   to   its 

Fio.  14. — 0«Hllfltory  movement  of  a  .      ,  .   . 

simple  pendulum.  vcrtical  positiou  ;  tlicu,  by  virtue  of  its 

acquired  speed,  it  will  describe  an  arc 
equal  to  the  first,  but  with  decreasing  velocity.  Arrived  at  m",  at  the 
same  height  as  the  point  M,  its  motion  will  cease.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  materical  point  will  recommence  a  movement 
similar,  and  perfectly  equal  to,  the  first,  as  the  circumstances  ai'e 
the  same,  but  in  the  contrary  direction.  This  would  be  perpetual 
motion,  if  the  supposed  conditions  could  be  fulfilled. 

The  ideal  instrument  we  have  just  described  is  called  the 
pendulum — the  simple  pendulum,  in  contradistinction  to  the  real 
but  compound  pendulums,  which  may  be  actually  constructed  and 
observed. 

The  whole  movement  from  M  to  m"  is  called  a  swing  or  an 
oscillation,  and  its  duration  or  period  is  obviously  the  time  that 
the  object  takes  to  make  the  entire  oscillation.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  the  perpetuity  of  the  oscillations  or  of  the 
movement  of  the  pendulum  is  purely  theoretical.  In  reality,  many 
causes  exist  which  by  degrees  destroy  the  motion,  and  end  by 
stopping  it.  The  suspended  body  is  not  only  a  material  point,  but 
generally  a  metallic  lens-shaped  disc  or  baU.  The  rod  is  itself 
often  large,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  destroys  part  of  the  motion 
of  the  pendulum  at  each  oscillation.  Let  us  add  to  these  causes 
of  retardation  the  friction  of  the '  knife-edge  on  the  plane  of 
suspension.     Nevertheless,   the  laws  of  the  simi)le   pendulum  have 
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been  successfully  applied  to  the  oscillations  of  compound  pendu- 
lums, and  the  resistances  which  necessarily  proceed  from  the 
relative  imperfection  of  the  pendulums  have  been  taken  into 
account  with  eveiy  possible  precision.  These  laws,  which  it  is 
so  important  to  imderstand,  and  which  have  made  the  pendulum 
the  best  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  time ;  the  most  i)recise 
indicator  of  the  irregularities  which  the  terrestrial  spheroid  presents  ; 
and  a  scale  by  the  aid  of  which  the  density  of  our  planet  and  of 
all  the  bodies  of  our  solar  system  can  be  weighed,  may  now  be 
stated. 

The  fii-st  law  is  that  discovered  by  Galileo  from  observation  : 
it  is  as  follows  : — '*  The  time  of  very  small  oscillations  of  one  and  the 
same  pendulum  is  independent  of  their  ampliiiuie  ;  the  oscillations  are 
isochronous — that  is  to  say,  they  are  all  performed  in  the  same  time." 

By  small  oscillations  must  be  understood  those  the  angle  of 
which  is  less  than  four  degrees.  Within  this  limit  the  oscillations 
of  greater  amplitude  are  made  in  a  veiy  little  longer  time  than 
the  others,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight,  and  it  is  not  until 
after  a  great  numler  of  oscillations  that  all  the  little  diflerences 
of  which  we  speak  become  perceptible. 

It  is  theoiy,  then,  which  demonstrates  the  isochronism  of  pen- 
dulum oscillations.  But  the  law  is  easily  verified  by  experiment. 
If  we  carefully  count  a  considerable  number  of  oscillations,  and  by 
a  good  chi*onometer  measure  the  imuiber  of  seconds  elapsed,  these 
two  numbers  obtained  give,  by  simple  division,  the  time  of  one 
oscillation,  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

This  equality  in  the  time  required  for  passing  through  unequal 
distances  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  force  appears  singular  at 
first  sight;  but  on  reflecting  a  little  it  will  be  understood,  without 
further  demonstration,  that  in  the  case  of  greater  amplitude  the 
pendulum  commences  its  swing  in  a  direction  more  out  of  the 
vertical ;  the  force  of  gi-avity,  therefore,  gives  it  greater  velocity, 
by  the  help  of  which  it  soon  makes  up  for  the  lead  which  a  similar 
pendulum  would  have  in  describing  an  arc  of  less  amplitude. 

The  second  law  which  governs  the  motion  of  the  pendulum 
establishes  a  relation  between  the  time  of  the  oscillations  and  the 
length  of  the  pendulum. 
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Let  us  imagine  a  series  of  pendulums,  the  smallest  of  which 
beats  seconds,  the  others  performing  their  c^cillations  in  2,  3,  4  .  .  . 
seconds  respectively.  The  length  of  these  last  would  l>e  4,  9,  16  .  .  . 
times  greater  than  tlie  length  of  the  first :  the  times  following  the 
series  of  the  simple  numljers,  the  lengths  following  the  series  of 
the  sr^uares  of  these  numl)ers.  This  is  expressed  in  a  more  general 
manner  by  saying :  The  periods  of  oscillation  of  pendulums  are  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  their  lenf^hs. 

Theory  and  obsen'ation  agree  in  demonstrating  this  important 
law :  but  since  we  speak  of  experimental  verifications,  and  since 
we  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  realize  a  simple  pendulum,  it  is 
time  to  state  how  the  laws  of  this  ideal  pendulum  are  applied  to 
the  real  or  compound  pendulums. 

Pendulums  of  this  kind  are  ordinarily  formed  of  a  "  bob,"  or 

spherical   ball    of   metal,  with   a-  rod   adjusted 
I  I      in  the  direction   of  the  centre  of  figure  of  the 

w  sphere  or  of  the  bob.     This  rod  is  fixed  at  its 

^iL  upper  part  into  a  sharp  metal  knife-edge,  which 

§  rests   on  a  hard  and  polished  plane  (Fig.  15). 

Such    are    the    i)endulums   the    oscillations    of 
* '     which  control  the  motion  of  clocks. 

In  such  a  system,  what  is  understood  by 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  not  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  hea\'y  body,  but  the  approximate 
distance  between  this  point  and  the  centre 
of  figure  of  the  ball,  when  the  rod  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  thin  and  the  ball  is  made  of  very 
dense  metal — platinum,  for  example.  Tliis  last 
point  tlieu  takes  tlie  name  of  centi-e  of  oscillation. 
We  will  show  the  reason  for  this  fundamental 
distinction. 

In   a  simple   pendulum  there  is   only  con- 
sidered to  be  one  material  point;  in  the  com- 
pound pendulum  their  number,  whether  in  the 
rod  or  in  the  ball,   is  infinite.     It   is   as   if    there   were   a   series 
of    simple   pendulums   of    different    lengths    compelled   to   execute 
tlieir  movements  together.     Their  most  distant   particles  find  their 
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movement  accelerated;  contrariwise,  it  is  retarded  in  the  case  of 
those  nearest  the  point  of  suspension.  Between  these  extremes 
tliere  is  one  particle,  the  duration  of  whose  oscillations  is  precisely 
equal  to  those  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  equal  length.  Calcula- 
tion makes  us  acquainted  with  the  positions  of  this  particle — that 
is  to  say,  the  point  which  we  have  just  termed  the  centre  of 
oscillation. 

Let  us  now  try  to  understand  how  it  is  possible,  by  means 
of  pendiUum  observations,  to  solve  several  important  questions 
which  deal  with  the  form  of  our  planet  and  its  physical 
constitution. 

The  periods  of  the  small  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  depend  upon 
its  length,  according  to  the  law  we  have  just  stated.  But  these  two 
elements  also  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  in 
the  locality  where  the  oscillations  are  performed.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  if  we  observe  with  great  precision  the  number  of  oscillations 
that  a  pendulum — the  length  of  which  is  known  with  rigorous 
exactness— executes  in  a  sidereal  day,  we  shall  be  able  to  calcu- 
late the  precise  duration  of  a  single  oscillation,  and  thence  deduce 
the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity — that  is  to  say,  twice  the 
space  which  a  heavy  body  falling  in  vacico  passes  through  in  a 
second.  This  intensity  is,  in  fact,  connected  with  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  and  the  period  of  its  oscillation. 

It  is  by  this  method  that  the  value  was  found  which  has  been 
already  given  for  the  latitude  of  Paris — 9*8094  metres. 

This  determination  once  obtained,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by 
calculation  the  length  of  the  pendulum  which  beats  seconds.  This 
length  is  at  Paris  0*994  metre,  at  London  3  2G1G  feet.  Now  let  us 
imagine  that  an  observer  travels  from  the  equator  to  either  pole. 
As  the  earth  is  not  spherical,  the  distance  of  the  observer  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  will  vary.  Greatest  at  the  equator,  it  will  pro- 
gressively diminish,  will  pass  through  a  mean  value,  and  will  be 
the  smallest  possible  at  the  poles  themselves.  Now,  for  this  reason 
alone,  the  energy  of  the  action  of  gravity  in  these  different  pLices 
must  decrease  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  Another  influence 
will  also  contribute  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  this  force — that 
is,  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  velocity  of  which,  being  7iil  at 
the  two  i)oles,  progressively  increases  with  the  latitude,  developing 
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at   each   point   a  greater  centrifugal  force,   wliich   partly   counter- 
balaiicea  the  action  of  terrestrial  gravity,' 

For  these  two  reasons,  tlie  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  will 
vary  in  different  latitudes.  How  will  our  observer  perceive  it  X  By 
observing  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  which  furnishes  ne  with 
two  different  but  equally  conclusive  methods.  The  firat  method 
consists  in  employing  a  pendulum  of  invariable  length;  the  rod 
and  the  bob,  soldered  together,  are  fixed  to  the  knife-edge  ia  a 
permanent  manner.  Such  a  pendulum,  liaving  a  constant  length, 
or  at  least  only  varying  with  changes  of  temperature,  will  oscillate 
mora  rapidly  as  the  force  of  gravity  is  increased ;  so  that,  in  going 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  the  number  of  oscillation.'!  in  a  mean 


day  will  be  smaller  and  smaller.  Thus,  a  pendulnm  a  metre  iu 
length,  which  at  Paris  makes  in  vacuo  8(1,137  oscillations  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  carried  to  the  poles  would  make  86,242,  and  at  the 
equator  would  only  make  in  the  same  time  86,017  vibrations, 

The  other  metliod  is  to  act  a  penduhim  iu  motion,  to  measure 
with  the  greatest  care  the  number  of  its  vibrations,  and  also  its 
length  at  the  time  of  the  experiment;  then  to  deduce  the  length 
of  a  simple  pendulum  beating  seconds  at  the  same  station.     The 

'  The  wntrifuRHl  force  is  renilere'I  mauifest  in  phjsiail  lecture*  liy  the  did  of  an 
rtppunttUK  elionii  in  Fi;;,  m.  Circles  of  steel  rapidly  turning  no  iin  ania  tuke  the 
form  of  ellipaea  flutteued  iit  the  extremity  of  the  e,xm,  the  Uattening  being  mora 
cwnaiderable  as  the  velocily  of  rotation  is  greater. 
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fengtlis  of  the  pendulums  beating  seconds  in  different  places, 
compared  with  each  other,  enable  us  to  calculate  the  ratios  which 
exist  between  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  those 
places. 

We  possess  a  great  number  of  observations,  made  by  one  or  other 
of  the  two  methods  in  various  regions  of 
the  two  hemispheres,  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present  time. 
The  most  illustrious  men  have  asso- 
ciated their  names  with  these  investiga- 
tions, which  are  of  such  importance  to  the 
(ihjsics  of  the  globe. 

We  give   here  (Figs.   17   and   18)  a 
sketch   of    the   pendulum   employed   by 

Rorda.  so  well  known  for  the  accuracy 

uf  his  researches.     This  is  the  pendulum 

vbich  was  used  in  the  observations  made 

at  Paris,    Ikirdeaux,    and    Dunkirk,   by 

Messrs.  Biot  and  Mathieu. 

Borda's  pendulum  was  formed  of  a 

ball  of   platinum,  suspended   by  simple 

adtierence,  and  by  the   aid   of  a  metal 

tap  lightly  covered  with  grease,  to  a  fine 

metallic  wire,  which  was  attached  at  its 

upper  extremity  to  a  knife-edge  similar 

to  ibat  which  supports  the  penduhim-rods 

of  clocks.     The  knife-edge  rested  on  two 

well-polished  fixed  planes  of  hard  stone, 

the  position  of  which  wa.i  perfectly  hori- 

znntaL     These   planes   were   themselves 

fixed  to  a  large  Imr  of  iron  attached  to 

sapports  fixed  in  a  solid  wall,  in  such  a 

uianuer  as  to  obtain  perfect  immobility. 

The  oscillations  were  counted  by  comparing  them  with  those  of 

the  pendulum  of  a  clock  placed  against  the  wall,  the  movement  of 

the  clock  being  regulated  by  the  stars.     By  the  help  of  a  telescope 

placed   at   a   distance   of   ten   metres,   the   successive   coincidences 

of  the  two  pendulums  were  obsen-ed,  and  from  the  number  of  the 
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uml   the   uuml)er  of  seconds  elap.wd   the   number  of 
r«8  deiluced. 
in  Huiuber  having  been  thus   ascei-tained,  tlie  lengtli  of  the 
\i-as  measured  by  operations  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  the 
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Having  stated  the  length  of  the  penduhims  heating  seconds  at 
Paris  and  London,  we  will  now  give  the  length  which  calcnlation 
aiul  observation  have  determined  for  simiUir  j^eudnluins  located  at 
tlie  poles,  eqnator,  and  at  a  mean  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees; 
the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  tliese  dillVrenb  phices — that 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  metres  intlioating  the  velocity  ac([uired  in 
a  second  by  heavy  bodies  falling  in  vnvuo — is  also  shown. 


I^D^tli  of  the 
?cnn«is  ]HMululuin. 

Intensfty  of  the 
fon»e<)f  gravity. 

nnii. 
.     99103 

Til. 

9-78103 

.     993-52 

9-80()(>6 

.     99619 

9-83109 

At  the  equator 

Ac  the  latitude  of  45  degrees 
At  the  poles 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  variation  of  the  force  of 
gravity  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  depends,  as  we  have  before 
said,  both  on  the  form  of  the  globe — which  is  not  spherical,  but 
elli|)soidal — and  on  the  centrifugal  force  engenderetl  by  the  velocity 
of  rotation.  The  force  diminishes  therefore  from  the  poles  to  the 
quator  more  than  it  would  do  without  this  rotation.  But  we  know 
what  proportion  mnst  be  attributed  to  each  of  these  causes  in  the 
phenomena  observed.  By  the  aid  of  pendulum  observations  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  calculate  the  flattening  of  the  earth,  and  to 
demonstrate  in  this  manner  the  results  of  geodetic  operations,  as 
well  as  Clairaut's  hypothesis  on  the  increasing  densities  of  the 
interior  strata  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 

By  careful  comparisons  of  pendulum  oscillations,  executed  in 
different  regions  of  the  globe,  it  has  been  found  that  they  sometimes 
indicate  a  force  of  attraction  much  greater  than  that  given  by  calcu- 
lation; while  in  other  regions  the  intensity  is,  on  the  contrary,  more 
feeble  than  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth  would  require.  As  the 
excess  of  the  action  of  gravity  has  been  observed  especially  in 
islands  situated  in  the  open  sea,  whilst  the  opposite  is  found  to  be 
the  case  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  interior,  of  continents,  it  has  Ijeen 
concluded  that  the  water-level  is  somewhat  depivssed  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  and  that  it  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  lar-ire  extents  of  land.^ 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  pendulum  iiidicatiiii:^  ine([ualities  in  the 
curvature  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid. 

'  Sjiij^ey.  **rhysi<|iio  tin  (ilolM-.' 
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By  observing  the  differeuce  of  length  of  the  pendulum  which 
beats  seconds  at  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain  and  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  in  the  same  latitude,  the  density  of  the  globe  may  be 
arrived  at.  Another  similar  method  which  has  been  employed 
consists  in  observing  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  at  the 
sea-level  and  at  a  great  depth  in  the  interior,  or  at  the  sea- 
level  and  at  the  top  of  a  liigh  mountain.  The  present  Astronomer 
Koyal,  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  made  some  experiments  in  the  Harton  mines, 
on  the  vibrations  of  two  pendulums  placed,  one  at  the  surface,  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  at  a  depth  of  420  yards.  The 
latter  moved  more  quickly  than  the  upper  pendulum,  and  its 
advance  of  two  seconds  and  a  quarter  in  twenty-four  hours  showed 
that  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  was  increased  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  mine  by  about  «^Job^^ 
part  of  its  value. 

This  result  proves  that  the  density  of  the  terrestrial  strata 
increases  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre;  since,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  tlie  attraction  due  to  the  interior  nucleus  would  diminish 
with  depth,  and  tiie  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  would  be  moi-e 
and  more  slow,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  density  of  the 
strata  comprised  between  the  surface  and  the  bottom  of  the  mine 
being  known,  and  the  connection  between  this  density  and  that  of 
the  nucleus  being  deduced  from  the  acceleration  observed,  the  mean 
density  of  the  terrestrial  globe  may  be  calculated.  The  same 
research  has  been  pursued  by  other  methods,  and  has  given  slightly 
(litterent  results— a  fact  not  at  all  astonishing  in  a  problem  of  such 
delicacy. 

To  sum  up:  the  terrestrial  globe  is  acknowledged  to  weigh 
nearly  five  and  a  half  times  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
It  is  also  proved,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  that  the 
density  of  the  concentric  strata  of  which  the  earth  is  formed  con- 
tinues to  increase  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre.  Physicists 
agree  in  giving — as  a  result  of  considerations  which  cannot  find 
place  here — for  tbe  density  of  the  central  strata,  a  value  double  the 
mean  density,  which  itself  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  superficial 
strata. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WEIGHT     OF     BODIES — EQUILIBRIUM     OF     HEAVY     BODIES — CENTRE     OF 

GRAVITY — THE    BALANCE. 

Distinction  between  the  weight  of  a  body  and  its  mass — Loss  of  weight  which  a 
body  undergoes  when  it  is  taken  from  the  poles  to  the  equator — Centre  of 
gravity  in  bodies  of  geometric  form  ;  in  bodies  of  irregular  form — The  Balance  ; 
conditions  of  accuracy  and  sensibility — Balance  of  precision — Method  of  double 
weighing — Specific  gravity  and  density  of  bodies. 


**On  preclsiou  in  measures  and  weights  de))encl8  the  progreRS  of  chemistry.  i)hyRics,  and  physiology. 
Measures  and  weights  are  the  inflexible  judges  placed  above  all  o)iinions  which  are  only  sujiported  by 
imperfect  observations. "—J.  Moleschutt,  La  Circulation  de  la  Vie :  IndeMtrHctibiliti  de  la  Matiere. 


/^  EAVITY  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  all  bodies,  whatever  their 
"      form  or  size,  or  whatever  the  nature  of  their  substance.     This 
follows  from  the  equal  velocity  whicli  all  bodies  acquire  in  falling 
from  the  same  height  and  in  the  same 
place.     A  heavy   body,  then,   may   be 
considered    as    the    aggregation    of    a 
multitude   of  material  pailicles,  each 
of  which  is  acted  on  individually  by 
gravity  (Fig.  19). 

All  these  equal  forces  are  parallel, 
and  thus  produce  the  same  effect  as 
a  single  force  equal  to  their  sum.  It 
is  this  resultant  of  all  the  actions  of 
gravity  which  forms  the  loeight  of  the 
body.  The  point  where  it  is  applied, 
and  wbich  is  called  its  centre  of  gravity, 
is  that  which  must  be  supported,  in 
any  position  of  the  body,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  remain  in 


Fi«.  19.— Weight  of  a  body 
of  gravity. 


centre 
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equilibrium.     The  centre  of  gravity  is  not  always  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  body :  in  some'  cases  it  falls  outside  it. 

Although  for  simplicity's  sake  we  used  the  word  weight  in  the 
first  chapter  as  a  synonym  for  gravity,  the  force  of  gravity  must  not 
be  confounded  with  weight :  and  it  is  also  important  to  distinguish 
weight  from  mass.  Mass,  sometimes,  is  described  as  the  quantity 
of  matter  which  a  body  contains :  but  this  definition  is  vague,  and 
does  not  express  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  terms. 
An  example  will  explain  the  precise  sense  which  is  given  to  this 
word  in  physical  inquiries. 

Let  us  take  a  heavy  body — a  piece  of  iron,  for  example.  To 
determine  its  weight,  let  us  suspend  it  to  a  spring,  or  dynamometer 
(see  Fig.  1),  such  that  its  degree  of  tension  will  show  the  intensity  of 
the  action  of  gravity  on  tlie  boily.  Let  us  notice  the  divided  scale — 
the  exact  point  wliere  the  upper  l^ranch  of  this  instrument  stops; 
and  let  us  suppose  that  this  first  observation  is  made  in  the  latitude 
of  Paris,  for  instance. 

Now  transport  the  piece  of  iron  and  the  dynamometer  either 
to  the  equator  or  towards  the  poles.  The  intensity  of  the  force  of 
gravity  is  no  longer  the  same :  the  spring  will  be  less  extended  in 
one  case,  and  more  so  in  the  other.  The  weight,  as  we  ought  to 
expect,  after  what  we  know  of  the  variations  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
has  chani'ed.  And  nevertheless  we  are  dealing  with  the  same 
quantity  of  matter:  it  is  the  same  mai^'i  whicli,  in  the  three  cases, 
has  been  used  for  the  experiment. 

Thus,  then,  tlie  quantity  of  matter — the  mass — remaining  the 
same,  the  weiglit  varies,  and  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  intensity  of  the 
action  of  gravity  varies;  so  lliat  that  Avhich  remains  constant  is  the 
ratio,  which  sliould,  for  this  I'oason,  serve  as  a  definition  for  the  mass. 
This  variation  in  the  weight  of  bodies  when  they  are  transported 
from  one  place  to  anotlier  in  a  different  latitude  would  equally  take 
place  if  the  l)odies  w^ere  to  cliange  their  altitude:  tliat  is,  if  their 
height  above  or  below  the  sea -level  were  to  l)e  changed,  their 
masses  remainin<i:  alwavs  constant.  But  this  chani^e  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  prove  by  the  aid  of  balances,  because  in  these  instruments 
equilibrium  is  produced  by  bodies  of  equal  weight:  and  the  variation 
in  question  will  take  place  both  in  the  weight  to  be  measured  and 
in  the  weii»lit  which  is  used  as  a  measure. 
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Calculation  shows  that  a  ninas  weigliing  one  kilogramme,  or 
1,000  grammes,  at  Paris,  would  not  weigli  more  than  997'108  gr.  at 
the  equator.  The  same  weight  taken  to  either  pole  would  exercise  on 
a  dynamometer  the  same  tension  as  a  weight  of  1000-221  gr.  at  Paris. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing, aud  moreover  it  is  often  useful,  to  know  the  position  of  the 
]>oint  which,  when  fixed  or  supported,  keeps  the  body  iu  equilibrium 
when  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  gravity  only,  When  the  matter 
of  which  the  body  in  composed  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  when 
its  form  is  symmetrical  or  regular,  the  determination  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  purely  ii-  geometrical  affair.  T,et  us  take  the  most 
ordinary  cases. 


A  heavy  straight  bar  lias  its  centre  of  gravity  at  its  point  of 
hiaectiou.  In  reality,  the  material  bar  is  iinsmatic  nr  cylindrical, 
but  in  the  case  where  the  tliickness  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  its  length  we  may  iipgloct  it  witliout  incimveiiicnce.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  very  thin  surfaces,  and  they  are  cimsidered  as 
plane  or  curved  figures  without  thickness.  The  squLire,  i-ectangle, 
and  parallelogriini  have  their  centre  of  gravity  at  the  inttrsectiou  of 
their  diagonals  (Fig.  2(1),  The  triangle  has  it  at  the  iiuint  of  inter- 
section of  the  lines  which  fall  from  the  summit  of  each  angle  on 
to  the  middle  of  the  njiiKisite  side, — that  is  to  say,  at  one-third  the 
distance  of  the  apes  fnun  the  base,  measured  along  tliese  lines.  If 
these  surfaces  were  reduced  to  their  exterior  contours,  the  position  of 
the  centi-e  of  gravity  would  not  be  changed. 
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The  centre  of  figure  of  a  circle,  a  circular  ring,  or  of  au  ellipse, 
is  also  its  centre  of  gravity.  Eight  or  oblique  cylinders,  regular 
prisms,  and  parallel  op  ipeds  (Fig.  21)  have  their  centves  of  gravity 


at  tiie  middle  point  of  their  a.\ea.  That  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
ellipsoid  of  revolution,  is  at  its  centre  of  figure  (Fig.  22).  To  find 
that  of  a  pyramid,  or  a  right  or  oblique  cone,  a  line  must  be  drawn 


from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  polygonal  base,  anil 
the  centre  lies  one-fourth  the  distance  of  the  vert«x  from  the  base 
along  this  line.  ^ 

The    alKhve   is    for    Iiomofieneoiis   bodies    of   geoinetrii'ol    lunii. 
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l>ut,  more  often,  the  form  is  either  irregular,  or  the  material  of 

tlie  body  is  not  equally  dense  in  all  its  parts.     In  such  cases,  the 

determination   of  the   centre   of  gravity   is   found  by  experiment. 

A  simple  means  of  finding  it  consists  in  suspending  the  body  by 

a  strinj;.    Once  in  equilibrium,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  lie  along 

the  prolongation  of  the  string,  the  direction  of  which  is  then  vertical. 

A  second  determination  must  then  be  made  by  suspending  the  body 

by  another  of  its  points ;  this  furnishes  a  new  line,  in  which  the 

eentre  of  jgravity  lies.     The  intersection  of  these  two  lines,  then, 

gives  the  centre   of  gravity  (Fig.   23),  which  may  be   sometimes 

iaside,  sometimes  outside  the  heavy  body. 

The  definition  of  the  centre  of  gravity  indicates  that,  when  this 
point  is  supported  or  fixed,  provided 
that  all  the  material  points  of  which 
the  body  is  composed  be  united,  equi- 
librium is  secured.  But  this  condition 
is  difficult  to  fulfil,  as  very  often  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  an  interior  point, 
by  which  the  body  cannot  be  directly 
fixed  or  supported. 

If  the  suspension  is  made  by  a  string 
or  flexible  cord,  equilibrium  will  esta- 
blish itself;  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
then  be  on  the  vertical  line   passing 
through  the  point  of  suspension.     If, 
when  this  position  is  obtained,  the  body 
15  disturbed,  it  will  form  a  compound 
pendulum,  and  will  execute  a  certain  number  of  oscillations  and 
will  again  come  to  rest.     This  is  what  is  called  HtaUc  cquilihrivm, 
and  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  this  kind  of  equilibrium  that 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  be  lower  than  the  point  of 
susfiension,   so    that    when   the   body    is    disturbed  the    centre   of 
gravity  ri.ses. 

In  general,  in  order  that  a  heavy  body  be  in  equilil>riuin  under 
the  action  of  gi*avity,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  its  centre  of 
gravity  be  in  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  point  of  support 
if  this  }K)int  is  above  it,  or  within  the  area  of  the  plane  of  support  if 
the  fixed  points  are  more  or  less  numerous.     Figs.  24  and  2r>  \i\\{^ 

K 


Fio.  23.— Kxperinu-ntal  (letenuination  of 
the  centre  of  |;ruvity  i»f  u  Innly  of 
irreguliir  furin  or  uou-lioiuogeneotis 
structurt'. 
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examples  of  this.  The  Leaning  Towers  of  Bologna  ami  Piaa  fFig.  3 
represents  the  second  of  these  structures)  are  singular  cases  in  which 
the  equilibrium  is  preserved,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the 


centre  of  gravity  of  the  edifice  is  in  the  vertical  line  falling  within 
tlie  base.  Cut  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  materials  of  which 
these  towers  are  built  are  cemented  together  in  such  a  manner,  that 
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each  of  them  cannot  separately  oliey  the  force  which  would  cauao 
ita  fall. 

The  water-caiTier  and  porter,  represeoteil  iu  Fig.  2(;,  take  posi- 
tions inclined  either  to  the  side  or  the  front,  so  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  their  bodies  and  the  load  which  they  sustain,  taken 
together,  is  in  a  verticnl  line  falling  within  tlie  base  formed  by  their 
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feet.  The  same  condition  is  fulfilled  by  the  cart  (Fig,  27),  which 
tmvela  transversely  along  an  inclined  road :  it  remains  in  equilihrium 
while  the  centre  of  gravity  remains  vertically  above  tlie  base  com- 
prised between  the  points  where  the  wheeU  touch  the  ground.     It 


would  upset  if  this  were  not  so,  either  from  too  great  an  inclination 
of  tlie  road,  or  from  a  too  rapid  movement  impressed  on  the  vehicle 
and  its  centre  of  gravity. 


TMien  a  body  is  sui)ported  by  a  horizontal  axis,  around  wliicli  it 
can  turn  freely,  its  equilibrium  may  be  either  sluhk,  ntulral  oi 
mutable.     It  is  stable,  if  the  centre  of  ffravity  is  lielow  tlie  axis 


neutral,  if  this  centre  is  on  the  axis  itself;  and  unstable,  if  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  above  the  axis.  Fig.  28  furnishes  au  example  of  each 
of  these  cases. 

To  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  one  or  more  heavy  bodies 
is  a  problem  which  frequently  finds  numerous  applications  in  various 
industrial  iirt,-^.     But  another  question,  no  less  interesting  and  useful, 


is  to  deteriiiine  that  resultant  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the 
point  of  application,  or,  to  use  the  common  expression,  to  weigh 


The  instruments  destined  to  this  use  have  received  the  name  of 
Balances,  or  Scales.  The  Balances  used  are  very  varied  in  their  forms 
and  in  their  mode  of  construction,  and  we  shall  describe  them  in 
detail  when  we  treat  of  the  applications  of  physics.  Here  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  description  of  the  delicate  balances  used 
iu  scientifie  researches  only. 

The  principle  on  which  their  construction  is  based  ia  this : — 
A  lever,  a  rigid,  inflexible  bar,  resting  at  its  centre  on  a  fixed 
point,  ou  which  it  can  freely  oscillate,  is  in  equilibrium  when 
two  equal  forces  are  applied  to  each  of  its  two  extremities. 

To  make  a  lever  of  this  kind  ser\'e  as  a  balance,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  certain  conditions,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak, 
lie  attended  to  in  its  construction. 

It  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  or  beam 
\ii,  MB,  be  of  equal  length   and  of  the  same  density,  in  order  to 
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Fi(».  29— Scale ■». 


produce  equilibrium  by  themselves.  The  two  scales,  in  one  of  which 
is  placed  the  standard  weight,  in  the  other  the  body  to  be  weighed, 
ouglit  also  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight 

In  the  second  place,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  ought 
to  be  below  the  point  or  axis  of 
suspension,  and  very  near  to  tliis 
axis.  It  follows  from  this  second 
condition,  that  the  equilibrium 
will  be  stable,  and  tliat  tlie  oscil- 
lations of  the  beam  will  always 
tend  to  bring  it  back  to  a  hori- 
zontal position,  which  is  the  in- 
dication of  the  equality  of  weight 
of  the  bodies  placed  in  the  two 
scales. 

Tliese  two  conditions  are  neces 
sary,   in   order  that  the   balance 
be  exact ;   but  they  are  not   suf- 
ficient to    make    it    sensitive   or 
delicate — that  is,  to  cause  it  to  indicate  the  slightest  inequality  in 
the  weights  by  an  uumistakeable  inclination  of  the  beam. 

In  order  that  a  balance  be  very  exact  and  delicate,  it  is  further 
necessary :  1st.  That  the  point,  or  axis  of  suspension,  of  the  beam 
and  of  the  two  scales  should  be  in  the  same  right  line.  In  this 
case,  the  sensibility  is  independent  of  the  weights  on  the  scales. 
2d.  That  the  beam  be  of  a  great  length,  and  as  light  as  possible ; 
then  tlie  amplitude  of  the  osciUatious  is  greater  for  a  given  inequality 
of  the  weights;  this  is  the  reason  which  necessitates  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  tbe  balance  being  very  near  the  axis  of  suspension  of  the 
beam,  without,  however,  absolutely  coinciding  with  it.  Let  us  now 
show  how  these  conditions  are  reiilized  in  the  delicati^  balances  used 
by  physicist3  and  chemists. 

The  beam  is  made  of  a  lozenge  shape,  formed  out  of  a  metal  plate 
of  steel  or  bronze,  and  cut  away  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  its  weight 
without  increasuig  its  flexibility.  Through  its  centre  passes  a  steel 
knife-edge,  the  horizontal  edge  of  which  forms  the  fulcrum  of  the 
beam.  This  edge  rests  on  a  hard  and  polished  plane — of  agate,  for 
example.     The  two  extremities  of  the  beam  carry  two  other  very 
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small  knife-edges,  which,  being  horizontal  and  parallel  to  those 
of  the  principal  one,  support  moveable  steel  plates,  to  which  are 
attached  the  rods  which  hold  the  cups  or  scales. 

The  throe  edges  which  we  have  described  must  be  placed  exactly 
in  the  same  piano,  and  their  distances  from  each  other  must  be 
perfectly  equal.  In  the  middle  and  above  the  beam,  two  buttons 
are  fixed,  one  above  the  other,  one  of  which  is  made  like  a  nut, 
so  that  it  can  be  screwed  up  or  down  at  will.  It  is  used  to 
raise  or  lower  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance  in  such 
ii  way  as   to  bring  it  nearer  to  or  furtlier  away  from  tlie  axis  of 


suspension,  and  thus  give  to  Ihe  balance  the  degree  of  sensibility 

required. 

Above  and  in  front  of  the  middle  knife-edge,  the  beam  carries  a 
long  metallic  rod  or  needle,  which  oscillates  with  it,  and  its  position 
is  exactly  vertical  when  the  plane,  formed  by  the  three  axes  of  sus- 
pension, is  horizontal.  The  lower  extremity  of  this  needle  moves 
over  an  ivory  arc,  the  zero  division  of  which  corresponds  to  this 
last  position,  an<l  determines  it.  On  either  side  of  zero,  equal 
divisions  indicate  the  amplitudes  of  the  oscillations  of  the  needle : 
if  these  amplitudes  be  eiiual  on  each  side,  we  are  assured  of  the 
horizontality  of  tiie  beam  and  of  the  equality  of  the  weights  in  the 
scales. 
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A  bdaoce  thus  constructed  should  be  placed  on  a  firm  plane ; 
and  by  the  use  of  the  elevating  sci-ewa  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
instrament,  and  by  observing  tbe  needle,  its  position  must  be  made 
fliaetly  horizontal  before  beginning  wort.  To  avoid  the  intiuence 
of  currents  of  air  and  the  deterioration  proceeding  from  dampness  or 
Dther  fttmospheric  agents,  the  balance  is  also  enclosed  in  a  glass  case, 
ifiiich  is  shut  during  the  weighing,  and  is  only  opened  to  insert  or 


remove  the  weights  and  the  substances  to  be  weighed.  Chloride  of 
calcium  ia  also  placed  in  the  case  to  absorb  the  moisture.  Moreover, 
when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  a  metallic  fork  is  made  to  raise 
the  beam  by  means  of  rackwork  enclosed  in  the  column,  so  that 
llie  knife-edges  may  keep  their  sharp  edges,  which,  without  this 
precaatiou,  tbe  pressure  would  in  time  render  dull. 


"WTi:  ii.ryr  jj^ji  irhl  TiiLi:  3(~i.ka:iL  "di*^  Kai2f:arffi5  of  exactitude 
:c  L  'ukJuiiiii*-  i<±iei  I*:  «.:-jeLizii  Ti»i*  snri  a*  liir  iDstniment  just 
i*^^-ei  tz«-  ratJ.rai.  Tii*  Tire.:ua:iL  5*  i:ni55^ir4isable  in  the 
irLsiskZ/f:  irc-er^iiziinjc:?  T%«,Ttrtii  ii.  liT^ral  r«ejrcies  and  modem 
i-l«^!iL-<rr.  i.n  ilirT  i:  ^m  ?;;ii5ik:  liit  :c»3rKir:c"  mnsi  also  add 
:ii*r  i'lC-rr  tIjlI  -rxr^sisiiisr  ••riCDiii:*^  izii  TKiSLi^iic'ns  c»i  which 

I:  ii  Tr.^eiv-'ffarr  :f:  5Ti:e  iLir  iiif  T!rr»i5s5:c  •:'  ibe  lolanoe  would 
'It  t»;ci^  JrOi^T  -i&tiss  i:  il-r  T-ri^is  ^-3!*  z*:c  lirrsaseSres  rigorously 
*iii:^  Si'.CfKinfei.  tt^i^  lie  s3Mt  -:c  snesix  v^e^lSv.  the  operator 
;*:*iyj«»-a  iz*:*iirr  5*rr>=s  nf  sziiLZ  -Jreoji.:?.  vLi^i  he  has  carefully 
:r.*i.<ri:v«i  Ifiiitfrl:.  :-f  r-rrr  £zff  t'-^"^" -'  wttt-  wiii^h  he  uses  for 
•F^-rit*  j^-^^-rr  :.rirr.  &  zrLZLTJr.  is  i=t:ijrt=^jes.  tiaitj^ramnies,  and 

'  ■•-  «.  ^  ' 

A::  :lrr  ir-:«.rm  zlizsr.  lulj^^ss  ire  ritSr  Se^^A^ic  enoQsh  to  detect 
^  iiiZfj?^r:.T.-.-r  ".  I->4  zriir.  -^ben  eicl  scair  is  clai^^  with  five 
k:I>ZTar-:L.-et?  IZi*  Ti- .  1=.  :Lr  c«iLiz.':T=<  Tustii  ia  ebeaiical  analysis, 
•rTLtL*  of  ri.HIiizrar-rr.'e:?    rvl-r4  ^T^iin    rv^a  are  weighed:  but  then 

-^  ^i.  ^ 

•.[-ji^  v."-il  cLirz^  L:.:Li*  :e  T^ry  sziill,  :w^>  grarime?  f->r  example. 

Ki7%i<";i*t*  fr^^^rnily  rziiloy  rL*  zi-ecbxi  of  lioulje  weighing,  to 
r«:isii^iv  inT  :rLr*,:LiI:rr  in  :he  anus  of  ihi  li^=am.  Ther  place 
::.-^  '^'ly  to  c«^  •y-ri.l-rl  iu  o'r  *:f  the  s.-^jItS.  an-i  iLen  establish  equi- 
lirrinxii  rv  tuttinj  ir.  :Lr  •::::. rr  s-.-jIie  in  oipiirLirv  tire  fonned  of 
l^i^iKii  rf.ot.  lu  tLii  State,  if  tL-e  amis  c^  &>:  exactly  the  same 
Irrritrh,  the  app^r^nt  e.^uilibrinra  d-:*rs  H'jC  pri-ve  the  equality  of  the 
T^i^ht.*.  But  if.  oa  rf:m.>Tiii:z  tLe  l->iv.  it  is  replaced  br  weights 
;.Tai'iri.itr:ii  Tiiitil  et-iTiilibrium  t^  a^:a:a  established,  it  is  easilv  under- 
•to<.*i  that  these  wei^'hts  exactly  represent  the  weight  sought  for, 
•:r.>:  they  prrxiuce  the  siiue  effect  as  the  l^-Jy  itself  does  under  the 
i^tL'ie  condition.^. 

It  will  \!f:  seen  farther  on.  that  the  weiirht  of  a  Kxiv  is  modified 
hv  the  ri.e<Uiiixi  in  which  it  is  we:i:he\h  s*.^  that  it  is  lessened  bv  the 
weijrht  of  the  tluid  which  it  viisplaces.  On  the  other  hand,  its  volume 
varies  with  the  temperature,  and  coasevjuently  the  same  body  does 
not  always  di-place  the  same  •[uaiitity  of  fluid  ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  takinc:  account  of  these  elements  of  variation,  unless  the  pre- 
#;^tition  i.-i  taken  of  weicrhin!?  in  a  spcic  *  r<.»iil  of  air — th.it  is  to  sav. 
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The  unit  of  weight  generally  adopted  by  scientific  men  of  all 
countries  is  that  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures — 
the  kilogramme. 

A  cubic  decimetre  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  vacuo  at  the 
temperature  of  four  degrees  centigrade  above  its  freezing-point, 
in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
weighs  one  kilogramme.  Such  is  the  exact  definition  of  the  unit 
of  weight.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the  weight  varies  with 
the  latitude  and  with  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
variation  does  not  manifest  itself  in  a  balance,  because  it  affects  in 
the  same  manner  the  weights  placed  in  both  scales.  These  causes 
of  error  may,  therefore,  be  neglected  when  the  balance  is  employed. 

AVe  may  state  also,  in  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close,  what  is 
nnderstood  by  specific  grav^Uy  and  density :  further  on,  we  shall  see 
how  the  values  in  question  are  experimentally  determined.  Equal 
volumea  of  diflFerent  substances  have  not  the  same  weight ;  a  block 
of  stone  weighs  more  than  a  piece  of  wood,  and  less  than  a  piece 
of  iron,  of  the  same  dimensions :  this  is  a  fact  easily  proved,  and 
known  by  every  one.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  take,  as  the  unit 
of  volume  of  each,  the  cubic  decimetre  for  instance,  and  weigh 
them  all  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  values  obtained  will  be  what 
we  called  the  ahsoliUe  weights  of  these  substances. 

The  absolute  weights  would  vary,  .if  the  unit  of  weight  were 
changed,  but  their  relations  would  remain  invariable.  It  is  then 
^ual  to  take  one  of  them  for  unity :  the  weight  of  water  is  thus 
chosen,  because  wat^r  is  a  substance  spread  all  over  the  earth,  and 
it  is  easily  procured  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  weight  thus  expressed 
is  called  relative  or  specific  weight,  or  specific  gravity. 

In  making  similar  comparisons  between  the  nuisses  of  different 
substances  with  a  unit  of  volume,  we  determine  also  what  is 
called  the  relative  density  of  substances.  As  the  numbers  thus 
obtained  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  specific  gravity,  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  confounded  one  with  the  other,  under  the 
common  denomination  of  density,  which  is  clearly  an  error. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

WEIGHT     OF     LIQUIDS. — PHENOMENA     AND     LAWS      OF     EQUILIBRIUM  : 

HYDROSTATICS. 

Difference  of  constitution  of  solidn  and  liquids ;  molecular  cohesion — Flowing  of 
pulverulent  masses — Mobility  of  the  molecules  of  liquid  bodies — ^Experiments 
of  the  Florentine  Academicians  ;  experiments  of  modem  philosophers — ^Pascal's 
law  of  equal  pressures — Horizontality  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  equUibrio — 
Pressure  on  the  bottom  of  vessels ;  pressures  normal  to  the  sides ;  hydraulic 
screw — Hydrostatic  paradox  ;  Pascal's  bursting- cask — Equilibrium  of  super- 
posed liquids ;  communicating  vessels. 

"PHENOMENA  the  most  curious  and  the  most  worthy  of  attracting 
-*•  our  attention  are  daily  passing  before  our  eyes  without  our 
taking  any  notice  of  them,  much  less  considering  the  causes  which 
give  rise  to  them.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  different  appearances 
under  which  we  see  bodies,  sometimes  solid,  sometimes  liquid, 
sometimes  gaseous,  and  sometimes  passing  successively  through 
the  three  states.  In  what  does  ice  differ  from  water,  and  how 
does  the  latter  transform  itself  into  vapoui*  ?  What  difference  is 
there  between  the  aiTangements  of  the  molecules  which  constitute 
these  three  forms  of  one  substance  ?  These  are  questions  of  very 
difficult  solution,  on  which  science  possesses  few  data,  which  we 
will  review  in  the  several  chapters  of  this  work.  We  will  now 
confine  ourselves  to  those  which  are  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  phenomena  we  are  about  to  describe. 

That  which  distinguishes  a  solid  body  when  it  is  not  submitted 
to  mechanical  or  physical  forces  capable  of  breaking  it,  or  of 
making  it  pass  into  a  new  state,  is  its  constant  form.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  stone  or  a  piece  of  metal.  Its  particles  are  so  solid  that  they 
keep  their  mutual  distances,  only  separating  from  each  other  under 
an  exterior  force,  more  or  less  strong.     It  follows  that  the  position  of 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  i-emains  invariable,  and  that  what- 
ever movement  a  stone  receives,  vi^hether  it  is  thrown  into  the  air  or 
falls  under  the  action  of  gravity,  all  its  particles  will  participate  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  in  the  motion.  Cohesion  is 
the  force  which  thus  unites  the  different  molecules  of  a  body  one  to 
the  other. 

It  happens,  when  a  solid  body  is  reduced  to  very  fine  particles — to 
small  dust — ^that  this  cohesion  appears  to  be,  if  not  annulled,  at  least 
considerably  diminished.  Hence  it  is  that  it 
is  difficult  to  maintain  a  heap  of  sand  in  the 
form  of  a  high  cone :  the  grains  slip  one  over 
the  other,  and  their  movement  along  the  slope 
of  the  mass  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  flow- 
ing of  a  liquid  on  an  incline.  Tliis  analogy 
appears  still  more  striking  when  we  fill  a  vessel 
with  fine  powder,  and  make  a  hole  in  the 
bottom.  The  flow  resembles  that  of  a  liquid 
(Fig.  32),  but  in  appearance  only,  for  each 
grain,  however  small  it  be,  is  a  mass  which 
has  all  the  properties  of  a  solid  body,  and, 
indeed,  does  not  dififer  from  one. 

What  then,  from  a  physical  point  of  view, 
is  the  special  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
liquids  from  solids  ? 

It  is  that,  whilst  in  the  latter  molecular  cohesion  is  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  its  different  particles,  in  liquids,  on  the 
contrary,  this  force  is  nothing,  or  nearly  nothing.  Hence  the  extreme 
mobility  of  their  particles,  which  slide  and  roll  one  over  the  other 
under  the  action  of  the  slightest  force.  In  consequence  of  this 
mobility,  a  liquid  mass  has  in  itself  no  definite  form ;  it  takes, 
when  in  equilibrium,  the  form  of  the  vessel  or  natural  basin  which 
contains  it,  the  walls  of  which  prevent  it  firom  moving  under  the 
action  of  gravity. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  from  this  that  there  is  no  cohesion 
in  liquids.  When  a  liquid  mass  is  in  motion,  its  particles  do  indeed 
change  place,  but  they  are  not  isolated  or  separated,  as  happens 
in  the  case  of  sandy  matters:  the  distance  between  the  paiticles 
does  not  change,  and,  if  the  form  is  modified,  the  volume  remains 
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invariable.  When  a  solid  disc  is  applied  to  the  snrface  of  a  liquid 
which  moistens  it  (Fig.  33),  it  requires  a  certain  effort  to  separate 
it  from  the  liquid,  and  the  liquid  stratum  . 
which  the  disc  takes  with  it  shows  that 
this  effort  was  necessitated  hy  the  force 
wliich  united  tlie  liquid  molecules  to 
each  otiior.  It  would  be  the  same  if  a 
rod  were  dipped  in  a  liquid  susceptible 
of  moisteniuir  the  substance  of  which  the 
rod  is  formed.  On  drawing  it  out,  h 
~-  "  drop  of  liquid  would  be  seen  auspeoded 

Fni.  M,— Cohiwlon  of  \ii\a.\i\  .  i         t      i.i        iV  i,      ■      i     if 

niuWuiu.  at   tJi6   end.     Lastly,  the   spherical   form 

which  dew-drops,  when  deposited  on  leaves,  or  small  drops  of 
mercury  lying  on  a  solid  surface  (Fifj's.  34  and  3S),  present,  is 
explained  by  the  preponderance  of  the  molecular  cohesion  over  the 
action  of  gravity,  which  other- 
wise would  tend  to  spread  out  the 
small  liquid  masses  in  question 
over  the  sur&ces  which  sustain 
them.  Nevertheless,  this  cohesion 
is  very  slight,  as  may  be  shown  by 
the  mobility  of  the  particles  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  cohesion 
in  oveivome :  a  mass  of  water  pro- 
jected from  a  certain  height  falls  to 
the  ground  in  a  shower  of  spray, 
due,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
the  ifsistance  of  the  air. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  gioat  difference  in  this  respect  bttween 
various  liquids.  Some  ai-e  viscous,  and  their  molecules  are  but  slowly 
displace<l,  letjuiring  some  time  to  take  the  form  of  the  vessels  which 
contain  thorn  :  snch  arc  resins,  and  sulphur  at  certain  temperatures. 
Soft  bodies  form,  in  this  manner,  a  transition  state  between  solids 
and  liquids.'     Other  bodies,  such  as  the  ethers  and  alcohols,  ] 


'  The  cohesion  of  the  p^irlicleg  wliich  form  solid  hodies  cun  be  overcome  by 
Hiiffirient  prvasure.  Some  experiments  of  great  ititerent  icmde  b;  M.  Tre^ca  have 
proved  the  fict~in  nppeiimnce  piimdoxir»l — that  the  hardest  solids  cnn,  withoi't 
chiLnging  tlieir  nliite,  flow  under  (pvnt  pre.fsiire,  tike  liqiiidR. 
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&  great  degree  of  liquidity,  and  even  jtass  with  the  greatest  facility 
into  a  state  ot  vapour.  Lastly,  there  is  a  cettaiu  number  of  liquids, 
like  water,  in  a  degree  of  liquidity  which  is  a  mean  between  these 
two  extremes.  We  shall  see  further  ou  that  heat  and  pressure  have 
a  veiy  important  influence  on  tiiese  different  states. 

Whatever  these  differences  may  lie,  the  phenomena  which  we  are 
al>out  to  pass  under  review  are  manifested  by  all  liquid  bodies,  to 


degrees  which  vary  only  according  to  their  more  or  less  perfect 
liquidity. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  experiments  made  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  physicist  of  the  Academy 
del  C'imento,  of  Florence,  on  the  compressibility  of  liquids.  Does 
water,  or  more  generally  speaking,  does  any  liquid  change  its  volume, 
wlien  submitted  to  a  considei-able  mechanical  pressure  ?  Such  was 
the  question  which  these  men  asked  themst-Ives,  and  which  they 
believed  they  solved  negatively.  They  caused  a  hollow  silver  sphere 
to  be  made,  filled  it  with  water,  and  immediately  hermetically 
sealed  it.  Having  then  strongly  compressed  it,  tlicy  saw  the  water 
oozing  through  its  walls.  They  made  other  exi)erirnents  with  the 
same  result,  and  they  concluded  that  liquids  do  not  diminish  in 
volume  under  the  action  of  the  greatest  mechanical  forces,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  incompressible. 

But  more  recent  experiments  liave  invalidated  those  of  the 
Florentine  Academicians,  The  compressibility  of  water  and  many 
other  liquids  has  been  demonstrated.  Canton  in  1761,  Perkins  in 
1819,  Oersted  in  1823,  and,  more  recently,  Despretz,  Calladon  and 
Sturm,  Wertheim  and  Regnault,  have  measured  with  continually 
increasing  accuracy  the  diminution  of  volume  brought  about  in 
sundry  liquids  subjected  to  a  determinate  pressure.  Wc  shall  see 
further  on  that  this  diminution  is  extremely  slight, — so  slight  that 
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it  need  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of  hydrostatic  phe- 
nomena. We  will  now  give  a  description  of  the  more  important  of 
these  phenomena. 

Imagine  two  cylinders  of  unequal  diameter  communicating  at 
their  bases  by  a  tube  (Fig.  36).  Two  perfectly  fitting  pistons  move 
freely  in  the  interior  of  each  of  them,  and  the  tube  and  the 
cylinders  below   the   pistons   are   filled   with   water.     We  find  by 

this  experiment  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
jl^if.  16  K        equilibrium    in    the    instrument,   if   the 

ft^l^  charge  of  the  piston  of  the  small 
ZIL|  cylinder,  added  to  its  own  weight,  is,  for 
HI  I  example,  one  kilogramme,  or  one  pound, 
QPl  the  largest  piston  must  be  charged,  its 
^ ^^-^^  own  weight  included,  by  as  many  times 
one  kilogramme  or  one  pound  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  large  cylinder  contains  that  of 
the  small  one. 

In  the  example  represented  in  Fig.  36 
one    kilogramme    balances    sixteen.     It 
seems  as  if  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
surface  of  the  small  piston   were  transmitted,  without  any   modifi- 
cation of  its  energy,  through  the  liquid   to   each   equal  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  large  one. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  on  which  rests  the  construction  of 
a  machine  of  the  greatest  utility,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
applications  of  physics,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
hydraulic  press  or  ram.  The  discovery  of  this  principle  is  due  to 
Pascal:  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  mobility  and  elasticity  of  liquid 
particles.  It  may  be  formulated  as  follows: — Pressure,  exercised  on 
a  liquid  cantained  in  a  closed  vessel,  is  transmitted  with  the  same  energy 
in  all  directions.  By  this  it  must  be  understood  that,  if  we  take 
on  the  liquid  or  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  vessel  a  surface  equal 
to  that  on  which  the  pressure  is  exercised,  this  surface  will  undergo 
a  pressure  exactly  equal  to  the  first ;  if  the  surface  which  receives 
the  pressure  is  double,  triple,  quadruple,  &c.,  of  that  which  transmits 
it,  it  wUl  support  a  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  pressure.  So  that^ 
if  we  open  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel  orifices  of  any  dimensions, 
it  is  necessary,  to  maintain  equilibrium,  to  exercise  on  the  pistons 
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which  shut  these  orifices   pressures   proportional   to  their  surfaces 
[Fig.  37).     In  order  to  prove  this  by  experiment,  it  is  necessoiy,  iu 
measuring  the  pressures  exercised  or  transmitted,  to  tnke  into  account 
the  pressures  which  proceed  from  the  force 
of  gravity,  or  that  which  the  liquid  ex- 
ercises on   itself  or  on   the   walls  of    the 
vessel  by  ita  own  weight    The  experiment 
ibown  in  Fig.  36,  and    actually    realized 
in  the  hydraulic  press,  is  an  evident  con- 
sequence of  Pascal's  principla 

We  have  seen — and  it  is  a  fact  which 
eroy  one  can  prove  by  observation — that 
the  direction  of  the  plumb-line  is  perpeu- 
diculai  to  the   surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  In 
&cts  vlien  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  not  plane  and  horizontal,  a 
pirdcle  such  as  H  (Fig.  38)  finds  itself  on  an  inclined  plane, 
ud,  in  virtue  of  the  mobility  proper  to  liquids,  it  glides  along  the 
plme  under  the  influence  of  its  own  weight.  Equilibrium  will 
be  impossible  nntil  the  cause  of  the 
agitation  of  the  liquid  having  ceased, 
tie  anrface  becomes  by  degrees  level, 
ami  is  exactly  plane  or  horizontal 
11>e  large  liquid  surfaces  of  the  seas, 
lifces,  and  of  jKwls  even,  are  itirely  in 
repost  The  agitations  of  the  air,  high  '^°- ^^„l^ThSriUui!'"'''' '" 
'inda,  or  light  breezes,  are  sufficient 

^  pTodnce  those  multitudes  of  moving  prominences,  which  are 
wUed  waves,  or  simple  ripples.  But  if,  instead  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration a  small  portion  only,  we  embrace  with  the  sight  or  in 
IwDglit  an  extent  of  sufficient  radius, — or  if  we  contemplate  this 
Mteat  from  a  considerable  distance, — the  inequalities  are  effaced  on 
tie  whole ;  the  liquid  appears  to  be  at  rest ;  and  its  surface  is 
flarly  a  horizontal  plane. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  earth  is  spheroidal ;  that 
tbe  verticals  of  the  different  places  are  not  parallel ;  that  the  real 
suffeces  of  the  seas  and  great  lakes  pbiticipate  in  its  curvature,  as 
i.'  proved  by  various  optical   phenomena  described   in   one  of  our 
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preceding  works.^  But  this  only  goes  to  confirm  the  essential 
condition  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  vessel  and 
submitted  to  tlie  action  of  tlie  force  of  gravity  only. 

Tlie  exterior  surface  of  a  liquid  in  equilibrium  is  always  level, 
or  plane  and  horizontal.  This  ia  on  the  exterior.  Let  us  now  see 
what  happens  in  the  interior.  Each  liquid  particle  possessing 
weight,  it  may  .be  considered  as  a  pressure  exercised  vertically,  and 
ought  to  transmit  itself  in  every  direction  to  the  other  portions 
of  tlie  liquid,  and   to   the   walls   of  the  vessel  whioli  contains  it. 


Wlint  is  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  all  the  particles  '<    The 
following  experiment  will  answer  this  question. 

Let  us  take  a  cylindrical  vessel,  without  a  bottom,  supported  by 

a  tripod  of  a  certain  height  (Fig.  39).     A  flat  disc,  in  the  form  of 

a  plate,  suspended   by  a  wire  attached  to  one  of  the  arms   of  a 

balance,  is  applied  exactly  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  cylinder,  so 

'  See  "The  Heavens." 
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as  to  form  a  bottom  to  it.  In  the  other  scale  a  counterpoise  is 
placed  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  cylinder 
and  that  of  the  disc.  Lastly,  standard  weights  are  added,  which 
cause  the  disc  to  press  against  the  bottom  edge  of  the  cylinder. 
Water  is  then  poured  into  the  latter.  Tlie  pressure  of  the  liquid 
on  the  moveable  bottom  by  degrees  increases;  when  it  has  become 
equal  to  the  added  weights,  the  least  excess  of  liquid  detaches  the 
disc,  and  the  water  flows  out.  But  the  pressure  diminishes  by  this 
outflow,  and  the  disc  again  adheres  closely  to  the  cylinder.  A 
pointer  which  touches  the  surface  of  the  water  marks  its  level  at 
the  moment  of  equilibrium. 

It  is  seen  from  this  first  experiment,  that,  as  we  should  expect, 
the  pre^ssure  exercised  on  the  hottom  of  the  vessel  is  precisely  eqtuil  to 
the  weighs  of  the  liqttid. 

If  now  we  repeat  the  experiment  with  a  vessel  with  the  same 
sized  orifice  at  bottom  as  the  cylinder,  but  wider  at  the  top,  and 
consequently  of  much  greater  volume,  we  find  identically  the  same 
result — that  is  to  say,  the  same  weight  counterpoises  a  column  of 
liquid  of  the  same  height  The  result  is  the  same  if  a  vessel  nar- 
rowed at  the  top  is  employed,  provided  that  the  surface  of  the  base 
remains  the  same. 

Thus,  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  weight  of  a  liquid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it  is  independent  of  the  fonu 
of  the  vessel,  but  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  liquid,  and  lastly, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  liquid  column  of  the  same  height,  having 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  for  a  base. 

The  experimental  demonstration  of  the  first  part  of  this  law 
may  also  be  shown  by  the  aid  of  Haldat's  apparatus;  but  the 
measure  of  the  pressure  is  not  directly  given,  as  in  the  first  method. 
It  is  shown  by  the  elevation  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  40. 

If,  instead  of  inquiring  the  degree  of  pressure  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  we  wished  to  find  that  exercised  on  the  surface  of 
a  liquid  stratum,  or  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  this  pressure  would  be 
found  to  be  the  same,  with  equal  surfaces  and  the  same  depth ;  for 
it  is  also  measured  by  the  weight  of  a  vertical  liquid  column,  having 
the  pressed  surface  for  its  base,  and  for  its  height  the  distance  of 
the  stratum  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
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The  following  experiment  demonatrates  this  law  in  the  case  of  ei 
surface  taken  on  an  interior  horizontal  stratum : — 

A  cylinder,  open  at  the  two  ends,  and  furniahed  with  a  disc 
or  moveable  covering,  which  serves  it  as  a  bottom,  is  plunged 
verticalij  into  a  vessel  full  of  water  (Fig.  il).  The  hand  is  obliged 
to  oxert  an  effort  in  introducing  the  cylinder,  which  proves  that  tlie 
liquid  exercises   an   upward  pressure  which  holds  the   dis 


the  edges  of  the  cylinder  and  prevents  the  water  from  getting  in. 
If,  now,  water  is  poured  into  the  tube,  equilibrium  continues  ea 
long  as  the  interior  level  is  lower  than  the  exterior  one.  At 
the  moment  wlien  equality  is  attained  in  the  levels,  and  even  a 
little  before,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  disc,  the  latter 
givea  way,  and  equilibrium  is  destroyed.  The  same  result  is 
always  produced  to  whatever  depth  the  cylinder  is  immersed. 
Fence  this  law: — 
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In  a  liquid  in  equilibrium  under  tlie  sole  a^^tion  of  the  force  of 
gravity,  thepressfure  en  a  definite  point  of  the  same  horizontal  stratum 
i<?  constant ;  it  is  measured  by  the  weighs  of  a  liquid  column  hnmng  for 
lose  iht  aren  of  the  surface  under  pressure,  and  for  height  the  vertical 
depth  of  the  stratum. 

The  lateral  pressures  on  the  walls  are  measured  in  the  same  way. 
It  must  be  added  that  their  press^ire  is  always  exerted  normally, 
that  is  to  say,  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  walls,  so  that  it  is 
exerted  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  action  of  gravity,  if  the  wall  is 
horizontal  above  the  liquid. 


Fio.  41- 'Pressure  of  a  liquid  ou  a  horizontal 
Btratuiu. 


Fio.  42. — The  pressures  of  liquids  are  normal 
to  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel. 


We  will  give  some  experiments  which  prove  the  existence  and  the 
directions  of  these  pressures. 

A  cylinder  (Fig.  42)  is  terminated  by  a  very  thin  metallic  ball 
pierced  with  holes  in  all  directions.  If  it  be  filled  with  water,  it  will 
he  seen  to  spout  out  through  all  the  orifices,  and  the  direction  of  the 
jet  is  always  normal  to  the  portion  of  surface  whence  it  escapes.  In 
the  rose  of  a  watering-can  the  water  escapes  in  virtue  of  this  property 
of  liquids  to  press  laterally  against  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which 
contain  them. 

Die  hydi-aulic  tourniquet  shows  the  lateral  pressure  exerting  itself 

F  2 
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in  two  opposite  directions  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  doubly 
curved  horizoDtal  tube  (Fig.  43).  If  this  tube  were  not  open,  the 
lateral  pressure  on  tlie  end  -would  be  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  and 
contraiy  pressure  at  the  elbow,  and  the  instrument  would  remain  at 


rest ;  but  the  orifices  at  each  extremity  permit  two  liquid  jets  to  escape, 
and  as  the  pressure  on  each  elbow  is  no  longer  counterbalanced,  a 
backward  movement  follows  and  a  rotation  of  the  tube  is  set  up. 
The  pressures,  lateral  or  otherwise,  exerted  normally  on  the  walls 
explain  all  that  is  pecuUar  in  the 
equality  of  pressure  on  the  bottom 
of  vessels  of  different  forms.     In 
a   wide -mouthed    conical    vessel, 
the  lateral  walls  support  the  ex- 
cess of  the   total  weight  of  the 
liquid   over   that   of  the  column 
which  measures  the  pressure  on 
the  walls  are  subjected  to 
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the  bottom.     In  a  narrow-topped 

pressures  in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  force  of  gravity,  and 
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the  amount  of  this  pressure  is  precisely  equal  to  that  which  is 
wanting  to  form  the  liquid  cylinder,  the  weight  of  which  ia  equivalent 
to  the  pressure  on  the  horizontal  bottom  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  44i). 

Thus  is  explained  the  phenomenon,  which  at  first  appears  bo  singular, 
of  liquid  columns 
very  different  in 
weight  when  they 
are  measured  in 
the  scale  of  a  ba- 
lance, nevertheless 
exerting  the  same 
pressure  on  a  unit 
of  sui-face  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel, 
if  the  weight  of  the 
liquids  be  equal. 
Pascal  proved  this 
fact,  which  la 
called  the  hydro- 
static paradox.  He 
burst  the  staves  of 
a  solidly  eoustruc- 
ted  barrel,  filled 
with  water,  the 
bung-hole  of 
which  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  very 
narrow,  high  tubi, 
and  he  did  thi.s 
by  simply  filling 
this  tube  with 
water ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  adding  to 
the  whole  weight 
an      insignificant 

addition  (Fig.  45).  The  walb  of  the  barrel  had  to  support  the 
same  pressure  as  if  they  had  been  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  water 
having  a  base  equal  to  the  bottom  of  the  luirrel  and  the  same  height 
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OS  the  length  oi  the  colmna  of  water  in  the  tube!  One  kflt^ramme 
of  water  can  produce,  in  this  manner,  the- same  eCTect  as  thousands 
of  kilogrammes. 

If,  in  the  same  reEsel,  we  intnxlnce  liquids  of  various  densities,  not 

nisceptible  of  mixing — for  example,  mercury,  water,  and  oil — these 

liquids  will  range  themselves  in  the  order  of  density.     Moreover, 

when  equilibrium  is  established  (Fig.  46), 

^.  -j--^  the    separating   surfaces   are   plane   and 

f  ^Tl  horizontal. 

\  I  This  experimental  fact  might  be  fore- 

T  I  seen,  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  single  liquid 

^^^^^^  insLsting  upon,  as  we  have  before  seen,  a 

H|^HH  horizootality  of  surface,  this  equilibrium 

|i  ;'^a»p^  is   not   broken,    when    this    surface   also 

I  ■  ~^^  supports  at  every  point  a  pressure  due 

^^^^^^^^        to  a  superposed  liqiiid. 
I^^^^HHr  It  is  possible,  with  great  precautions, 

^^^^^^^-i^'^-    to  obtain  equilibrium  with  two  liquids  of 
nearly  equal  densities,    by  placing   the 
*''"■  Cu'id/irdiffripntdeM'itl^?™*^ '^^^^^^'^  °"^  uppenuost,  but  the  equili- 
brium is  unstable,  and  the  least  agitation 
again  establishes  the  order  of  densities. 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  existence,  in  the  fiords  or  gulfs  on  the 
Norwegian  coasts,  of  the  sheets  of  fresh  water  broiiglit  by  the  rivers, 
which  have  been  observed ;  these  maintain  themselves  on  the  surface 
of  the  salt  water  without  mixing  with  it,  although  sea-water  is 
heavier  tlian  fresh  water.  Vc^  records  that  in  one  fiord  one  of 
these  sheets  was  I'SOm.  deep.  This  phenomenon  is  only  possible 
in  calm  localities,  as  the  agitation  caused  by  winds  would  soon  mix 
the  fresh  water  with  the  salt.  The  same  fact  has  been  noticed  in 
the  Thames,  the  tides  bringing  the  sea-water  to  a  great  distance  in 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  efjuilibrium  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  vessel  and  submitted 
to  the  action  of  giavity  alone  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the 
vesseL  Hence  this  very  natural  consequence,  that  a  liquid  rises  to 
the  same  height  in  two  or  more  vessels  which  communicate  one  with 
the  other.  Experiment  shows  that  the  level  is  always  the  same  in 
different  tubes  or  vessels  connected  together  by  a  tube  of  any  form 
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whatever,  provided   always   that  the  diameter  of   each  be  not  too 
small  (Fig.  47). 

It  is  this  principle  which  serves  as  a  basia  to  the  theoiy  of  arte- 
sian wells,  the  construction  of  the  fountains  which  play  in  pablic 
or  private  gardens,  and  the  distribution  of  water  in  our  towns. 
We  shall  return  to  these  interesting  applications  in  another 
volume.  It  is  the  principle  only  which  interests  as  here.  The 
water  which  arrives  at  the  orifice  of  an  artesian  well  often  proceeds 
from  very  distant  reservoirs,  fonuing  as  it  were  subterranean  rivers, 
the  level  of  which,  at  the  source,  is  higher  than  at  the  point  of 
outflow.     The  pressure  is  thus  transmitted  to  a  distance,  and  the 


<=—? 


jet  which  follows  would  rise  precisely  to  the  same  height  as  the 
original  source,  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the 
friction  to  which  the  ascending  column  is  subject  in  its  passage- 
The  same  thing  happens  with  the  jets  of  water  fed  by  a 
reservoir  higher  than  the  basin  and  communicating  with  it  by 
subterranean  pipes. 

If  two  communicating  vessels  contain  liquids  of  different  den- 
sities, the  heights  are  no  longer  equal  (Fig.  48). 

Let  us  first  try  mercury.  The  level  will  be  established  in  the 
two  tubes  at  the  same  height.     In  the  left-liand  tube,  let  us  now 
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pour  water.  The  mercury  will  rise  in  the  riyht^hand  tube,  under 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  new  liquid.  E<iuilibriuni  having 
been  establislied,  it  is  easCy  proved  that  the  heights  of  the  level 
of  the   water  and   of  the  mercury,  measured   from  their  common 


plane  of  separation,  are  iu  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  densities.  For 
example,  if  the  mercury  rises  3  millimetres,  the  column  of  water 
will  have  a  length  of  408  millimetres;  that  is  to  say,  a  length 
13'G  times  greater.  Now,  a  volume  of  water  weighs  13'6  times  less 
than  an  equal  volume  of  mercury. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EQUIUBRIUM   OF   BODIES  IMMERSED   IN  LIQUIDS. — PRINCIPLE  OF 

ARCHIMEDES. 

Prewire  or  loss  of  weight  of  immersed  bodies — Principle  of  Archimedes — Experi- 
menUl  demonstration  of  this  principle — ^Equilibrium  of  immersed  and  floating 
bodies—Densities  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  ;  Areometers. 

1?VEBYB0DY  knows  that  when  we  immerse  in  water  a  sub- 
stance  lighter  than  itself, — a  piece  of  wood,  or  cork,  for 
instance, — ^it  requires  a  certain  effort  to  keep  it  there.  If  left  to 
itself  it  rises  vertically  and  comes  to  the  surface,  where  it  floats, 
partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  water. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  well-known  phenomenon  ?    The  force 
of  granty.    In  the  air,  the  same  body  left  to  itself  falls  vertically ; 
in  water,  the  lateral  pressures,  the  downward  pressures,  and  those 
in  the  contrary  direction,  are  partly  destroyed,  and  are  reduced  to 
a  pressure  which  is  exerted  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  force  of 
gravity.    We  have  proved  the  existence  of  this  pressure  in  an  ex- 
periment before  described  (Fig.  41).     It  is  stated,  and  experiment 
confirms  the  theory,  that  this   pressure  is   precisely  equal  to   the 
weight  of  the  liquid   displaced.     The   point  of  application  of  this 
force,  which  is  called  the  centre  of  pressure,  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  volume    of   liquid,    the    place    of  which    is    occupied   by 
the  body.    The  loss   of  weight  of  which  we   speak  being  greater, 
for  bodies  lighter  than  water,  than   the  weight  of  the  body  itself, 
it  is  evident   that  it  must  cause  the  body  to  move  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  gravity   would   impose   on   it;    hence   the 
rising  of  the   piece  of  wood  or  cork  to  the   surface   of  the   liquid. 
But  this  loss  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  bodies  heavier  than  water, 
and  in  any  kind  of  liquid.     Every  one  knows  that  it  was  Arclii- 
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medea,  ono  of  the  greatest  geometers  and  physicists  of  antiquity, 
who  had  the  glory  of  discovering  this  principle,  which  is  known  hy 
Ms  name : — 

All  bodies  immersed  in  a  liquid  suffer  a  loss  of  weight  precisely 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid. 

The  experimental  demonstration  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes 
is  made  by  means  of  the  hydrostatic  balance. 

Take  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  capacity  of  which  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  volume  of  a  solid  cylinder,  bo  that  the  latter  can  exactly  fill  the 
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former.  Botlj  are  furnished  with  hooks,  so  that  the  solid  cylinder  can 
be  placed,  with  the  hollow  one  above  it,  below  one  of  the  pans  of  the 
hydrostatic  balance  (F^.  49),  This  done,  the  beam  is  r&ised  by 
means  of  rackwork  fitted  to  the  colmnn  of  the  balance,  high  enough 
to  permit  a  vessel  filled  with  water  to  be  placed  beneatli  the  two 
cylinders,  when  the  beam  is  horizontal 

In  this  state,  equilibrium  is  established  by  the  aid  of  a  counter- 
poise in  the  other  scale.     If  then  the  beam  of  the  balance  is  lowered, 
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the  solid  cylinder  is  immersed  in  the  water,  and  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed. This  alone  would  snfBce  to  demonstrate  the  vertical  presaure, 
or  the  lose  of  weight  of  the  immersed  body.  To  measure  this  weight, 
the  solid  cylinder  itself  ia  placed  entirely  in  the  water,  and  equili- 
brium is  re-established  by  pouring  water  slowly  into  the  hollow 
cylindrical  vesseL  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  beam  will  again 
become  horizontal,  as  soon  as  the  hollow  cylinder  is  quite  filled. 

Thus  the  loss  of  weight  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  poured  in,  that  is  to 
say,  the  water  displaced  by 
the  immersed  body.  The 
precediug  experiment  then 
fully  proves  the  principle 
of  Archimedes. 

How  is  it  then  that  equi- 
librium is  not  disturbed, 
when,  after  having  exactly 
balanced  a  vessel  contaioing 
liquid  and  a  solid  body 
placed  side  by  side  on  the 
plate  of  a  balance,  the  solid 
body  is  immersed  in  the 
water  ?  The  solid  body  loses 
weight,  as  has  been  proved. 
Nerertbeless  the  equilibrium 
remains.  It  must  be  that 
the  vtjBsel  and  its  contents 
have  been  increased  by  an 
equivalent  weight,  or  that, 
to  put  it  another  way,  the 
water  undergoes  from  above ''"'  * 
downwards  a  pressure  equal 

to  that  at  work  upwards.  That  this  explanation  is  correct  is  proved 
by  tlie  aid  of  the  apparatus  above  described. 

A  vessel  partly  filled  with  water  is  weighed,  Tlien  the  solid  cylinder 
is  immersed,  supported  separately,  as  is  shown  in  Fig,  50,  Equili- 
brium is  disturbed :  the  beam  leans  to  the  side  of  the  vesseL  By 
how  much  is  the  weight  of  the  water  augmented  by  the  immersion  ? 
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Precisely  by  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water :  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  again  establish  equilibrium,  it  is  sufficient  to  take 
from  the  vessel  a  volume  of  water  exactly  sufficient  to  fill  the  hollow 
cylinder  of  the  same  interior  capacity  as  the  body  immersed. 

The  principle  of  Archimedes  is  of  great  importance.  It  enables  us 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  with  immersed  or  floating 
bodies,  to  explain  numerous  hydrostatic  phenomena,  and  to  solve  a  host 
of  problems  of  great  practical  interest.  For  example,  it  enables  us  to 
determine  beforehand  what  must  be  the  form,  weight,  and  distribution 
of  the  cargo  of  ships,  in  order  that  stable  equilibrium  be  properly 
combined  with  the  other  qualities  of  the  vessel,  such  as  rapidity,  &a 

At  each  instant  we  have,  in  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in 
liquids,  proofis  of  the  existence  of  pressure.  When  we  take  a  bath,  if 
we  compare  the  effort  which  is  necessary  to  raise  one  of  our  limbs  to 
the  top  of  the  water  with  that  which  it  requires  in  air,  we  are  struck 
with  the  difference.  Very  heavy  stones,  that  we  should  have  great 
trouble  to  lift  out  of  water,  are  moved  and  lifted  with  facility  when 
they  are  immersed  in  it.  Lastly,  when  we  walk  into  a  river  which 
imperceptibly  gets  deeper,  we  feel  the  pressure  of  our  feet  on  the 
bottom  diminish  by  degrees,  until  at  last  we  no  longer  have  any 
power  to  walk  forward.  The  weight  of  our  body  is  nearly  counter- 
balanced by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid,  and  we  tend  to  take  a 
horizontal  position  in  consequence  of  the  unstable  equilibrium  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

This  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
of  bodies  immersed  in  liquids  or  capable  of  floating  on  their  surfaca 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  an  immersed  body  cannot  be  in  equili- 
brium if  its  weight  exceeds  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  liquid. 
In  this  case  it  falls,  under  the  action  of  the  excess  of  weight  over 
pressure.  Neither  will  it  remain  in  equilibrium  if  its  weight  is  less 
than  the  displaced  liquid :  in  this  case  it  will  rise  to  the  surface, 
urged  by  the  excess  of  pressure  over  its  weight  or  over  the  force 
of  gravity.  It  is  thus  that  cork,  wood — at  least  certain  kinds  of 
wood — ^wax,  and  ice,  swim  on  the  surface  of  water,  whilst  most  of 
the  metals,  stones,  and  numerous  other  substances  fall  to  the  bottom. 
Since  mercury  is  a  liquid  of  great  density,  most  of  the  metals  float 
on  its  surface.  A  leaden  ball,  a  piece  of  iron,  or  copper,  will  not  sink 
in  it;  gold  and  platinum,  on  the  contrary,  wilL 
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We  wiU  now  examine  the  case  of  a  body  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid.  If  its  substance  is 
perfectly  homogeneous,  the  body  will  remain  in  equilibrium,  in 
whatever  position  it  is  placed,  in  the  middle  of  the  liquid.  In  this 
case,  the  weight  and  the  pressure  not  only  are  equal  and  opposite, 
but  are  both  applied  at  the  same  point ;  that  is  to  say,  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  centre  of  pressure  coincide. 

Fish  rise  and  fall,  at  will,  in  water.  These  dififerent  movements 
are  rendered  possible  by  the  faculty  these  creatures  have  of  com- 
pressing or  expanding  a  sort  of  elastic  bag  filled  with  air,  situated  in 
the  abdomen.  According  to  the  volume  of  the  swimming-bladder — 
that  is  the  name  of  the  organ — the  body  of  the  fish  is  sometimes 
lighter  and  sometimes  heavier  than  the  volume  of  water  which 
it  displaces:  in  the  first  case  it  rises,  in  the  second  it  descends. 
M.  Delaunay  quotes,  in  his  Course  of  Physics,  a  very  curious  phe- 
nomenon which  is  very  easily  explained  by  the  principle  of  Archi- 
medes, "When,"  he  says,  "a  grape  is  introduced  into  a  glass  full 
of  champagne,  it  immediately  falls  to  the  bottom.  But  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  continually  escapes  from  the  liquid,  soon  forms  many 
little  bubbles  round  it  These  bubbles  of  gas  add,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  bulk  of  the  grape,  increase  its  volume,  without  its  weight 
being  sensibly  augmented:  the  pressure  of  the  liquid,  which  was 
at  first  less  than  the  weight  of  the  grape,  soon  becomes  greater 
than  this  weight,  and  the  grape  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
If,  then,  we  give  a  little  jerk  to  the  grape,  and  detach  from  it  the 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  which  adhere  to  its  surface,  it  again  descends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  after  a  short  time  to  remount.  The 
experiment  may  thus  be  continued  as  long  as  any  carbonic  acid 
escapes." 

If  the  immersed  body  is  not  homogeneous, — if,  for  example,  it  is 

made  of  cork  and  lead,  the  substances  having  been  combined  in  such 

a  manner  as  to  weigh  together  as  much  as  the  displaced  water 

(Fig.  51),  without  having  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  centre 

of  gravity  of   the  whole  and  the  centre   of   pressure  no  longer 

coincide.      To  establish  equilibrium  these  two  points  must  be  in 

the  same  vertical  plane,  as  in  the  positions  1  and  2,  or  otherwise 

equilibrium  will  be  unstable,  if,  as  in  2,  the  centre  of  gravity  is 

uppermost    In  position  3,  this  condition  not  being  realized,  equili- 
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brium  will  only  take  place  when  the  oscillations  of  the  body  bring 
it  to  the  first  position. 

When  a  body  displaces  a  volume  of  liquid,  the  weight  of  which 
is  greater  than  its  own,  either  in  consequence  of  its  real  volume 
or  of  its  form,  it  floats  on  the  surface. 

In  this  case,  the  weight  of  the  water  which  the  portion  immersed 
displaces  is  precisely  that  of  the  body  and  the  load  which  it 
supports :  thu3  a  ship,  with  its  cargo  of  men,  materials,  and  mer- 
chandise, weighs  altogether  just  as  much  as  the  volume  of  the  sea- 
water  displaced. 

Moreover,  the  second  condition  of  equilibrium  is  still  the  same ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  centra  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  the  centre  of  pressure 
must  be  on  the  same  vertical  lina  But  it  is  no  longer  indispensable  to 
stability,  that  the  first  point  be  below  the  other.     Besides,  according 


to  the  position  and  the  form  of  the  floating  body,  the  form  of  the 
displaced  volume  itself  changes,  and  the  centre  of  pressure  changes 
with  it,  so  that  at  each  instant  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  vary. 

In  ships,  perfect  equilibrium  never  exactly  exists,  even  when  the 
sea  is  smooth  and  calm.  Oscillations  of  greater  or  lesser  amplitude 
are  always  taking  place ;  the  principal  point  to  attain  is  that,  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  movements  of  the  vessel 
shall  not  be  decided  enough  to  upset  it. 

The  principle  of  Archimedes  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  science,  in 
determining  the  specitic  gravity  of  liquid  or  solid  bodies.  Let  us 
briefly  indicate  the  methods  adopted  for  this  determination. 
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Let  us  remember  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  the  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  its  weight  and  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
pnre  water  taken  at  a  temperature  of  4  degrees  centigrade.  How  can 
we  find  the  number  which  expresses  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  ? 
First,  we  must  obtain  its  weight :  for  this  the  balance  is  used.  Secondly, 
we  must  know  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water :  the  opera- 
tions necessary  for  this  determination  will  be  described  in  the  sequel 
These  two  numbers  obtained,  the  quotient,  the  first  divided  by  the 
second,  gives  the  specific  gravity. 

The  only  diflSculty  is  then  to  find  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water 
qual  to  that  of  the  body.  We 
will  explain  the  three  methods 
employed.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  piece  of  iron  weighing  in 
the  air  246*5  gr.  It  is  sus- 
pended by  a  very  fine  cord  to 
one  of  the  plates  of  the  hydro- 
static balance,  and  to  establish 
equilibrium  a  counterpoise  is 
placed  in  the  other  plate.  Then 
the  balance  is  lowered  until  the 
piece  of  iron  is  immersed  in 
the  water  (Fig.  52).  At  this 
inoment  the  beam  falls  on  the 
side  of  the  tare,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  put  weights  equal 
to  31*65  gr.  in  the  plate  which 
Iiolds  the  body,  to  re-establish 
equilibrium.  These  weights  re- 
present the  displaced  water.  On 
dividing 2465  by  31-65,  7-788 

• 

^  found   to    be    the  specific 
g^vity  of  the  iron,  which  shows 

^nat  for  equal  volumes  the  iron  weighs  7  and  788  thousandths  times 
^  umch  as  water.     We  now  come  to  the  second  method. 
Fig.  53  represents  an  instrument  called  an  areometer/  which  was 

From  the  Greek  apaiosy  right,  and  ^irpov,  measure.     Areometers  were  first 
'M  to  determine  the  densities  of  liquids,  a><  we  shall  see  further  on. 


Fio.  52.— Density  of  solul  bodies.    Method  of  tl.c 
hydrostatic  balauee. 
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invented  by  the  phjaiciat  Charles,  although  it  is  geoerally  attributed 
to  Nicholson ;  it  is  constructed  so  that  when  placed  in  water  the 
liquid  is  precisely  level  with  a  standard  point  on  its  upper  rod,  when 
the  pan  which  surmounts  this  rod  is  charged  with  a  known  weight, 
let  ufl  say  101)  grauimes.  "We  place  the  body  whose  specitic  gravity 
is  sought  for  in  the  little  pan  at  the  top,  and  standard  weights 
are  added  to  obtain  the  level.  If,  for  instance,  35'8  gr.  have  lieen 
added,  the  difference,  64*2  gr.,  of  this  last  weight  and  the  100  gmmmes 
e\'idently  gives  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  areometer  is  a 
true  balance. 


— nenrflj  of  iollil  bodlCT.    Areomotet  of  Ch»rlei 


The  body  is  next  taken  out  of  the  upper  pan,  and  is  placed  in  the 
little  vessel  suspended  under  the  instniinent:  it  loses  some  of  its 
weight,  30  that  the  areometer  rises,  and  more  standard  weights  mast 
be  added  to  bring  it  ngain  to  the  level :  let  us  suppose  31  grammes 
added — this  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the 
body.  Dividing  642  by  31,  we  find  207  the  ratio  sought  (the 
specific  gravity  of  sulphur). 


V. 
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In  the  case  where  the  body  is  lighter  than  water,  the  small  basket 
is  reversed  over  it,  and  the  body,  which  pressure  causes  to  rise, 
meeting  with  an  obstacle,  still  remains  immersed. 

A  third  method  to  determine  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  is  that 
of  the  "specific  gravity  bottle."  Placed  in  the  pan  of  a  balance  is 
the  fragment  of  a  body  the  weight  of  which  is  known,  but  of  which 
the  specific  gravity  is  sought,  and,  by  its  side,  a  flask  exactly  filled 
with  water  and  well  stopped  by  means  of  a  ground  stopper  (Fig.  54). 
Efiuilibrium  is  obtained   by  standard  weights.     The  body  is  then 


>i...  54.-Density  of  solid 
f-ixliw.  Methixl  of  the 
"I'^tic  gravity  botUe. 


Fio.  56.— Density  of  liiiuids.     Hy(ln)st4itic  lialHint' 


introduced  into  the  flask,  which  is  again  stopped,  care  having  been 
t^ten  to  push  the  stopper  to  the  same  level.  A  certain  quantity 
of  water  has  come  out,  the  volume  of  which  is  precisely  equal  to 
that  of  the  body  which  takes  its  place.  After  having  well  dried 
^ke  flask,  it  is  replaced  in  the  pan  of  the  balance,  and  the  weights 
J'equired  to  restore  equilibrium  give  the  weight  of  the  water  expelled. 
Having  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  substance  and  of  water. 
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its  specific  gravity  is  easily  determined.  This  process  is  not  an 
application  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  like  the  first  two. 

These  three  methods  require  some  precautions;  the  body  im- 
mersed in  the  water  retains,  adhering  to  its  surface,  air-bubbles  which 
must  be  removed.  If  the  body  easily  absorbs  water,  or  even  dis- 
solves in  it,  another  liquid  is  used — oil,  for  example — in  which  case 
we  must  determine  the  density  of  the  body  relatively  to  the  oil,  to 
that  of  water,  whicli  presents  no  difficulty. 

The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  is  determined  by  processes  ana- 
logous to  those  we  have  just  described,  A  hollow  glass  ball,  bal- 
lasted so  that  it  is  heavier  than  the  liquids  to  be  weighed,  is  hooked 
under  the  pan  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  (Fig.  55). 


Weighed  in  air  and  then  in  water,  the  difference  of  the  weights 
gives  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  own.  AVell  dried 
and  weighed  in  the  liquid  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  wanted, 
this  second  difference  gives  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the 
liquid.  Dividing  the  latter  by  the  former,  the  quotient  is  the  specific 
gravity  sought.  Fahrenheit's  areometer  (Fig.  5G),  immersed  iu  water, 
requii-es  a  given  weight  to  be  placed  on  it,  so  that  a  fixed  standard 
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point  on  its  rod  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  is  clear  that 
this  additional  weight,  together  with  that  of  the  instrument,  marks  the 
weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced.  Immersed  in  another  liquid, 
in  oil  for  example,  we  obtain  in  the  same  way  the  weight  of  a  volume 
of  oil  equal  to  the  volume  of  water.  The  division  of  the  second  weight 
by  the  first  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil.  Lastly,  with  a  flask 
terminated  by  a  straight  tube  (Fig.  57),  which  is  successively  filled  with 
water  and  some  other  liquid  as  far  as  the  standard  mark  on  the  stem, 
the  weight  of  the  two  equal  volumes  of  water  and  the  liquid  is 
found,  and  thence  the  specific  gravity. 

We  give,  to  terminate  this  chapter,  a  table  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  some  of  the  most  common  solid  and  liquid  bodies.  As  we  shall 
soon  see,  the  volumes  of  the  bodies  vary  according  to  the  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  they  are  determined.  These  variations  do 
not  affect  their  weight,  but  precisely  on  that  account  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  is  variable.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to 
reduce  them  to  a  constant  temperature.  For  water  only,  this  tem- 
perature is  4°  C. ;  for  all  the  other  solid  and  liquid  substances,  it  is 
convenient  to  take  that  of  melting  ice,  or  0°  C. 

SPECIFIC   GRAVITIES  OF  DIFFERENT  BODIES  AT  O'' C. 


Solids. 


Metals. 

Minerals,  ] 

EU>cks 

,  kc. 

Vegetables, 

&<;. 

Med  platinum 

22-06 

Diamond 

.     3-53 

Boxwood .     . 

.      .      1  "6'£ 

Cwtgold.    .     .     . 

19*26 

Marble      .     . 

2-65  to  2-84 

Heart  of  oak 

.      117 

Ctotlead.    .     .     . 

11-35 

Granite    .     . 

.     2-75 

'    Black  ebony .     . 

.     119 

<'ast  silver    .     .     . 

10-47 

Sandstone     . 

.     2-60 

Oak     .     .     . 

.     .     0-91 

Drawn  copper  wire 

8-95 

Quartz      .     . 

.     2-65 

Beech .     .     . 

.     .     0-75 

Cast  ditto     .     .     . 

8-85 

Glass  .     .     . 

.     2-50 

Willow     .     . 

.     0-49 

Irun 

7-79 

Porcelain 

.     2-24 

Poplar      .     .     . 

.     0-39 

Tin 

7-29 

Sulphur    .     . 

.     2-08 

Cork    .     .     . 

.     .     0-24 

AliDnimum  .     .     . 

2-67 

Ice  at  0**  .     . 

LiQUI 

DS. 

.     0-93 

Elder  pith     . 

.     .     0  08 

Mercury     .     .     . 

13-596 

Water  at  O** 

0-9998 

Olive  oil      .     . 

.     0-915 

Bromine     .     .     . 

2-966 

Sea-wat<jr  . 

1-026 

P^sscnce  of  turpt 

;n- 

Concentrated    sul- 

Milk    .     . 

1-03 

tine    .     .     . 

.      0-865 

phuric  acid  .     . 

1-841 

Bordeaux  . 

0-994 

Alcohol  .     .     . 

.     0-792 

Kitric  acid .    .     . 

1-620 

Burgundy 

0-991 

Sulphuric  ether 

.     0-736 

W'ater  at  4'      .      . 

1-000 

If     ^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WEIGHT   OF  THE   AIR   AND   OF   GASES. — THE    BAROMETER. 

The  air  a  heavy  body— Elasticity  and  compressibility  of  air  and  other  gases — 
Pneumatic  or  fire  syringe — Discovery  made  by  Florentine  workmen — Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum — Experiments  of  TorriceUi  and  Pascal — Invention  of  the 
barometer — Description  of  the  principal  barometers. 

TITE  live  at  the  bottx)m  of  a  fluid  ocean,  the  mean  depth  of 
'*  which  is  at  least  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
seas,  and  which  envelopes  all  portions  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  The 
substance  of  which  this  ocean  is  formed  is  the  air,  a  mixture  of  various 
other  gases,  the  two  principal  ones  being  oxygen  and  nitrogen : 
carbonic  acid  gas,  aqueous  vapour,  sometimes  ammonia,  are  also 
found,  but  in  variable  proportions,  wliilst  the  two  gases  first  named 
are  everywhere  found  in  the  same  proportion — a  proportion  such 
that,  by  volume  in  100  parts,  21  are  oxygen  and  79  nitrogen. 

Air  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  indispensable  aliment  to  the  respira- 
tion of  animals;  those  even  which  habitually  live  in  water  cannot 
do  without  it ;  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  vegetable  world,  wliich, 
under  the  influence  of  light,  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air, 
fixes  the  carbon  and  liberates  the  oxygen,  which  is  absorbed,  on  the 
contrary,  in  animal  respiration. 

The  transparency  of  the  air  itself  is  so  great  that  it  does  not  present 
itself  to  the  sight,  at  least  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  small  thickness. 
I>ut  in  the  case  of  great  distances  the  interposition  of  gaseous  strata 
is  very  perceptible;  it  is  these  which  give  to  distant  bodies,  such 
for  example  as  mountains  bounding  the  horizon,  a  bluish  tint, 
which  tint,  very  brilliant  and  pure,  forms  the  colour  of  the  sky. 
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when  the  atmosphere  is  cloudless.  Were  it  not  for  the  blue  colour 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  sky  would  be  colourless,  that  is,  entirely 
black ;  and  the  stars  would  then  stand  out  brightly  in  broad  day. 
During  the  night,  the  aerial  envelope,  being  no  longer  lighted  up  by 
'  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  only  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  api)ears  of  a  dark  blue ;  and,  if  in  the  day  we  observe  it  from 
a  very  high  mountain,  the  same  appearance  is  produced — a  tliinner 
stratum  of  the  air,  which  moreover  is  less  dense  in  the  higher  regions, 
absorbing  but  a  slight  portion  of  the  blue  rays  of  the  solar  light. 

The  exist^ince  of  air  is,  moreover,  revealed  to  us  by  other  phe- 
nomena, which  act  upon  us  through  the  medium  of  the  organs  of 
hearing  and  touch.  When  the  air  is  still,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us 
to  move  in  order  to  feel  its  presence.  The  mass  of  air  resists  the  dis- 
placement which  we  cause  in  it,  and  the  resistance  is  sensible  to  our 
hands  or  our  face.  But  the  material  nature  of  the  air  is  manifested 
still  more  perceptibly  by  the  movements  with  which  it  is  itself 
animated;  from  the  lightest  breeze  to  the  most  violent  winds, 
hurricanes,  and  tempests,  all  atmospheric  agitations  are  continual 
proofs  of  its  existence. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  vibrations  communicated  to 
the  air  by  sonorous  bodies  that  sound  is  propagated  to  our  ear.  The 
air  itself,  when  it  is  put  in  vibration  under  favourable  conditions, 
becomes  a  producer  of  sound,  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  Most  of  the 
properties  of  air  have  been  utilized,  and  we  shall,  in  the  sequel, 
describe  numerous  and  very  interesting  applications.  The  object  of 
this  chapter,  meanwhile,  is  the  study  of  the  properties  of  air  con- 
sidered as  a  body  which  ha5  weight ;  and  of  those  phenomena  due  to 
the  weight  of  air  or  other  gaseous  substances.  That  air  has  w^eight 
is  easily  proved  by  a  very  simple  experiment. 

We  shall  shortly  describe  the  instrument  which  is  used  to  ex- 
haust from  a  vessel  or  receiver  the  air  which  it  contains — to  make  a 
vacuum  as  physicists  say.  This  is  called  an  air-pump.  Now,  if  we 
take  a  hollow  glass  globe  fitted  with  a  metallic  neck  furnished  with  a 
stopcock,  and  weigh  it  after  having  made  a  vacuum  (Fig.  k)%),  we 
liave  only  to  open  the  cock  and  allow  the  air  to  enter,  to  see  that 
the  beam  of  the  balance  leans  then  to  the  side  of  the  ball.  To  re- 
establish the  interrupted  equilibrium,  weight  must  be  added — about 
1-9  grammes  for  each  litre  that  the  globe  holds. 
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Thus  then  is  the  weight  of  the  air  directly  demonstrated.     The 
same  experiment,  made  with  other  gases,  proves  in  the  same  manner 

that  bodies  in  a  gaseous  state, 
like  liquids  and  solids^  obey  the 
action  of  gravity.  Galileo  first  sus- 
pected and  enunciated  the  impor- 
tant truth  that  air  is  heavy;  but 
the  experiment  we  have  just  in- 
dicated is  due  to  Otto  de  Guericke, 
the  inventor  of  the  air-pump. 

If  the  air  contained  in  a  vessel 

is  heavy,  that  is,  if  its  weight  is 

susceptible    of   being    valued    by 

\  means  of  a  balance,  the  immense 

j^  volume  of  air  which  rests  on  the 

Jv  surface  of  the  earth  must  press  on 

**  -^  it  in  proportion  to  its  mass,  and 

^  '  this  pressure,  which   is   doubtless 

•   {  enormous,  must  be  manifested  in 

some  way.  This  is  indeed  what 
happens ;  but,  before  studying  these 
phenomena,  let  us  say  a  few  wonls 
on  the  properties  of  gases,  botli 
those  which  they  possess  in  common  with  liquids,  and  those  which 
characterize  them  in  a  special  manner. 

Like  liquids,  gases  are  formed  of  particles — molecules — which 
glide  one  over  the  other  with  extreme  facility.  Thus  we  see  gaseous 
masses  give  way  to  the  least  force — dividing  themselves,  and  allow- 
ing all  the  movements  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  to  continue 
in  their  midst,  and  not  opposing  fhem  with  sensible  resistance, 
until  the  velocity  and  displacement  of  their  molecules  become 
considerable. 

Gases  are  eminently  elastic  and  expansible.  Let  us  take  a 
flattened  and  compressed  bladder,  only  enclosing  a  small  volume  of 
air  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  which  the  same  bladder  when 
filled  out  would  hold  (Fig.  59).  In  tliis  state,  the  interior  air  does  not 
increase  in  volume,  because  the  elastic  force  with  which  its  molecules 
are  endowed,  and  which  we  are  about  to  demonstrate,  is  balanced  by 


Firt.  5S. — Kxp^rimental  tlemon»t ration  of  the 
weiglit  of  air  aixl  oth«r  gas<r«. 
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the  pressure  of  the  exterior  air.  I^et  us  place  this  bladder  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  In  proportion  as  the  vacuum  point  is 
approached,  one  sees  the  bladder  increase  in  volume ;  it  swells  out, 
and  may  even  burst  under  the  interior  pressure  which  distends  its 
walls.  Let  the  air  again  into  the  receiver — it  immediately  returns 
to  its  primitive  volume  ;  which  proves  at  once  that  air — and  any 
other  gas  would  conduct  itself  in  the  same  manner — is  elastic  and 
compressible. 


These  two  properties  are  also  proved  by  the  aid  of  tlic  fire-syringe. 
Hy  forcing  a  well-fitted  and  greased  piston  into  a  glass  tube  filled 
with  ur  (Fig.  60),  we  experience  a  slight  but  increasing  resistance, 
anJ  the  volume  of  the  air  diminishes  one-half,  two-thirds,  &c.  This 
first  operation  proves  the  great  conipressibilitj-  of  piscs.  Now  the 
pisloD,  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  course  and  abandoned  to  itself, 
Khims  spontaneously  to  its  original  position — a  proof  no  less  evident 
of  the  ehisticity  of  the  air. 

As  compression  produces  heat,  this  instrument  may  be  used  to 
light  a  piece  of  tinder  placed  under  the  piston ;  but  in  this  case  the 
compression  mast  be  very  rapid.  Hence  tlie  name  given  to  the  in- 
slnment.  Gases  then,  like  lic^uids,  are  elastic  and  compressible ;  but 
'hilst  this  latter  property  is  very  slight  in  liquids,  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  considerable  in  the  caj^e  of  gases.  Let  us  also  note 
that  if  liquid  molecules  have   a   cohesion  nearly  nil,  in  gases  the 
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molecules  have  a  tendency  to  repel  each  other,  \rhich  is  only  counter- 
balanced by  pressure  from  without.  Hence  it  follows  that  when 
this  pressure  diminishes,  the  volume  of  the  gas  increases;  in  liquids 

the  volume  remains  constant,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  body  retains  the  same  state. 

Lastly,  a  property  which  again  dis- 
tinguishes liquids  from  gases,  is  the  very 
feeble  compamtive  density  of  these  latter ; 
whilst  the  weight  of  a  litre  of  liquid 
may  be  as  high  as  13596  grammes  (the 
weight  of  a  litre  of  mercury)  and  is  never 
lower  than  715  grammes  (ether),  the 
weight  of  a  litre  of  gas  or  vapour  never 
exceeds  20  grammes  and  may  be  as  low 
as  9  centigrammes.  Moreover,  in  gases, 
as  in  liquids,  the  principles  of  equality  of 
pressure  and  of  equality  of  transmission 
of  pressure  in  every  direction,  are  indi- 
cated by  theor}"  and  verified  by  exi)eri- 
ment;  we  shall  have  occasion  soon  to 
give  somq  examples  of  this.  We  will 
now  return  to  the  phenomena  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  air. 


Fh;.  •»().  — I'lieuiua tic  syringe. 


We  have  seen  that  (rulileo  was  the  first  who  suspected  this  weight. 
The  history  of  this  important  discovery  is  well  known.  It  was  made 
in  1640.  Some  Florentine  workmen,  ordered  to  construct  a  pump  in 
the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke,  were  greatly  astonished  that  the  water, 
in  spite  of  the  .good  condition  into  which  they  had  put  the  instru- 
ment, would  not  rise  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pipe  of  the  body 
of  the  pump,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  32  Komau  feet  (about  10'3m.). 
The  learned  men — (aigineers  and  Florentine  academicians — being 
consulted  on  this  anomaly,  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  They 
addressed  themselves  to  Galileo,  then  aged  seventy-six  years,  whose 
immense  reputation  had  not  l)een  shaken  by  persecutions.  Galileo  at 
first  gave  an  evasive  answer,  but  the  question  made  him  reflect;  he 
thought  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  was  the  cause  which  made  the 
water  rise  as  far  as  this  height,  and  that  "  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a 
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vacuum"  was  an  idle  explanation,  since.it  must  be  then  supposed 

that  this  abhorrence  would  not  manifest  itself  beyond  a  given  height. 

He  first  proved  the  weight  of  the  air  by  weighing  a  bottle,  the  air  of 

which  had  been  expelled  by  the  vapour  caused  by  the  ebullition  of 

a  ceiiain  quantity  of  water.     But  he  left  to  his  disciple  Torricelli  the 

care  of  extending  the  verification  of  his  conjectures. 

A  year  after  the  death  of  Galileo,  it  occurred  to  ToiTicelli  to 
examiDe  how  mercury,  a  liquid  denser  than  water,  would  act  in 
vanio. 

He  took  a  long  tube  closed  at  one  end,  which  he  filled  with  this 
liquid;  then,  covering  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with  his  finger,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  falling  out  and  the  air  from 
getting  in,  he  plunged  this  extremity  into  a  vessel  full  of  mercury ; 
then,  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself,  he  held  the  tube  in  a  vertical 
position  (Figs.  61  and  62).  Torricelli  then  saw  the  liquid  descend 
from  the  top,  and,  after  a  few  oscillations,  settle  itself  at  a  level 
which  remained  nearly  invariable  at  28  Roman  inches  (76  centimetres) 
above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel. 

If  Galileo's  idea  was  right,  and  the  column  of  water  of  32  feet 
was  really  maintained  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same 
pressure  would  raise  the  mercury,  being  thirteen  times  and  a  half 
heavier  than  water,  to  a  height  thirteen  times  and  a  half  less.  Now, 
28  inches  are  thirteen  and  a  half  times  less  than  32  feet ! 

Such  is,  in  its  simplicity,  this  grand  discovery.  Such  is  Torricelli's 
tube,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  haroineteVy  an  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  not  without  oppo- 
sition that  the  explanation  of  Torricelli  on  the  elevation  of  water  and 
mercury  was  accepted  by  the  scientific  men  of  his  day.  But  addi- 
tional experiments  suggested  by  Pascal  left  no  doubt.  Pascal 
remarked  that  if  the  weight  of  the  air  were  really  the  cause  of  the 
observed  phenomena,  the  pressure  ought  to  be  less  in  proportion  as 
the  barometer  was  observed  at  a  greater  height  in  the  atmospliere,  as 
the  superposed  gaseous  column  above  the  exterior  liquid  would  be 
less.  The  height  of  the  mercury  in  Torricelli's  tube  ought  then  to  be 
smaller  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  in  the  plain.  Hence  the 
famous  experiments  which  he  made  with  Perier,  his  brother-in-law, 
on  the  Puy-de-D6me,  and  those  which  he  executed  himself  at  the 
tase  and  at  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Jacques  la  Boucherie.     The 
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results  were  iu  every  point  conformaljle  to  tlie  iufereiices  drawn  from 
the  new  tlieoiy.' 

The  heiglit  of  the  mercmy  in  Torricelli's  tube  is  independent  of 
its  diameter,  provided  always  that  this  diameter  be  not  too  small: 


'^; 


for  theu,  other  forces  which  we  shall  study  subsequently  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  level  of  the  liquid.  This  fact  is  a  very  natural 
'  "  I  buve  thought,"  wrote  Pascal  to  P^rier,  "  of  nn  experiment  which  will 
remoyo  all  doubt,  if  it  be  executed  with  cxnctnesa.  TLe  experiinetit  should  be  intule 
in  vacuo  seTeral  times,  in  one  day,  with  the  snme  quicksilver,  ivt  the  bottom  and 
at  tlje  top  of  the  tnountain  of  Puy,  which  is  near  out  town  of  Clermont.  I^  as  I 
anticipate,  the  height  of  the  (luicksilver  be  less  at  top  than  at  the  base,  it  will 
follow  that  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  caiise  of  this  ;  there  certaifllj 
is  more  iiir  to  presa  at  the  foot  of  the  mouulain  than  at  its  siiiamit,  while  one 
ttnnot  say  that  Nature  abhora  n  vnouinii  in  one  place  more  than  in  another." 
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consequence  of  the  equal  transmission  of  pressure  in  liquids :  tLe 
column  of  mercury  acts  by  its  weight  on  all  the  mercury  in  the 
trough,  so  that  each  element  of  surface  equal  to  the  section  of  tlio 
tube  is  pressed  equally  by  this  weight.  And  as  there  is  equili- 
brium, it  follows  that  the  pressure  of  air  on  this  same  unit  of 
surface  is  precisely  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  mercuiy. 

What  must  we  conclude  from  this?  That  the  mass  of  the 
atmosphere  presses  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  if  this  surface  were 
everywhere  covered  with  a  stratum  of  mercury  about  76  centimetres 
thick.  Let  us  add,  that  the  pressure  in  the  air  being  transmitted 
equally  and  in  every  direction,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  makes 
itself  felt  wherever  the  air  penetrates  and  by  whatever  remains 
in  communication  with  it,  as  in  the  interior  of  houses,  in  cavities, 
and  on  the  surface  of  bodies.  This  explains  why  all  bodies  situated 
on  the  earth's  surface  are  not  crushed  by  this  enormous  pressure, 
which  is  not  less  than  10,333  kilogrammes  (about  10  tons)  on  the 
average  on  each  square  metre  of  surface.  The  surface  of  the  human 
body  being  nearly  a  square  metre  and  a  half  in  a  person  of  average 
height  and  size,  each  of  us  always  supports  a  load  which  is  about 
equal  to  15,500  kilogrammes  (nearly  15  tons).  We  have  just  given  the 
i-eason  why  this  load  does  not  crush  us :  all  the  pressures  exercised 
on  every  part  of  our  body  and  from  within  produce  equilibrium. 

But  at  first  sight  it  seems  incomprehensible  that  we  are  not  ground 
to  dust  under  the  effect  of  these  contrary  pressun^s.  The  reason  is 
very  simple.  All  the  fluids  contained  in  our  organism  act  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  this  constant  reaction  w^iich 
explains  our  insensibility  to  pressure,  and  the  absence  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  pressure  of  the  air  would  cause,  us  at  first  supposed. 
This  reaction  is  not  a  simple  hypothesis,  as  the  process  of  "  cupping  " 
proves.  "Cups"  are  small  vessels  of  metal  or  glass,  which  are  applied 
to  the  skin :  a  vacuum  being  made  inside  them,  the  skin  swells  up, 
the  small  veins  burst,  and  the  blood  flows  out,  because  it  is  no 
longer  maintained  in  the  veins  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

In  the  various  courses  of  physics,  some  interesting  experiments 
are  introduced  to  show  the  energy  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Tliese 
we  will  rapidly  describe. 

One  of  the  first  known  is  that  of  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres : 
it  is  attributed  to  Otto  de  Guericke. 
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Tri  vinn*^  j**mLrTirL«T-*  irrim^  ine  mm  die  orfit^,  in  sact  a  way 
»  '*>  :3^ni  I  !u>ili«nr  *?3fu-fT\  m*  ±ir-'i  ir  \  Tr»)pct3tifc  to  the  pipe  of  the 
\\v-y\x\\\}  I'm.  C  "V^i*^  -ii»rr  ur  iiil  it  air,  the  iliiihtest  effort  is 
«nitfii!:Hnr  m  ^#*nAnu:»*  "iiKai.  3iir  -rhiHi  i  v:u»Tinm  is  made  in  the 
-Hfrrrnr  ;f  "^lie  ^ii«^-  x  7^iiiirp=?  i  iinsniemJiie  •iifi^rt  to  effect  the 
»eiviiTirain.  IT^a  in  -?aft^  ii  tt!'!J'jirar  3ie.  «m!e  tihe  pressure  on  two 
,i«uif*rih»*i**s  if  ioL'r  :!  L«!ime!3T*s  uwur  '^  inches)  in  diameter,  is 
-l-t-fr  xiLivgrunmi*ft    oiitioE  i    rirs:     m  -ijuia  ot"  diem. 

fa  ".ne  \i  lift  •raenmenDh  "lae  ylTnsCDmg  bnrjomaster  of  Magde- 
wvrx  '!ana«yt  ^sk'iL  ]ieni:ffltu*r»*  "ij  *)e  :)nlleil  bv  fi^or  strom;  horses 
Tr.riu;ii-:  heintr  ihie  ' :  ^e^azacd  liiem  :  die  <iiameter  of  the  hemispheres 
h^tia^j  -^7  lennimenKs,  die  ;:ro#s7ir«j  xti*  -lA^  kfL^grammes.  The  total 
p.r*wnr*  :a  die  iemii*ptiersa^  2*  ir^i3«*r  "iviHi  -hiui  this ;  but  here,  it 
.^  'hItt  i   '^-itiftuiijii    ic   dia::  viinn  is  exeKai  in  the   direction   of 
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Fx«^  •*4  — BoTRin^  a  bljidiif^r  by  exhausting 
th«f  lir  an<J^meath  it. 


r^T^i-itance,  which  equals  on  either    side   the  pressure  on  a  circle  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  sphere. 

Another  exfieriment  consists  in  makinif  a  vacuum  in  a  vessel,  over 
the  mouth  of  which  a  bladder  has  been  stretched,  which  prevents 
tlie  air  from  getting  in.  As  the  vacuum  point  is  approached,  the 
inembnme  is  depressed  under  the  weight  of  the  exterior  air,  and 
at  last  it  bursts  (Fig.  64' ,  a  loud  detonation  similar  to  that  of  a 
pistol-shot  accompanying  the  rupture;  this  detonation  is  evidently- 
owing   to   the   sudden   entrance  of  the   air   into   the  cavity  of  the 
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vessel.  Ab  apple  applied  to  the  end  of  a  thin  metallic  tube, 
in  the  interior  of  which  a  vacuum  is  made,  being  pressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  is  cut  by  the  edges  of  the  tube,  and 
s  part  thus  penetrates  into  the  interior. 

lastly,  there  is  a  cnrious  experiment  which  demonstrates  the 
pressure  of  tlie  air  on  the  surface  of  liquids.  A  cylindrical  glass  bell 
jar,  mounted  on  a  metallic  stand,  is  furnished  with  a  tube  and  stop- 
cock, which  allows  of  its  being  screwed  on  to  the  air-pump,  and  a 


vacuum  being  made  in  its  interior.  When  the  vacuum  is  made,  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  is  iumiersed  in  a  basin  filled  with  water,  and 
the  tap  is  turned,  which  opens  the  communication  between  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  and  the  liquid.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
which  is  exerted  on  the  water  in  the  basin  causes  a  jet  which 
strikes  the  top  of  the  bell  jar  {Fig.  Gri). 

In  what  has  preceded,  we  have  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  air  was  the  only  cause  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  that 
this  pressure  was  constant ;  and  that  it  was  equivalent,  on  a  given 
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surface,  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  of  32  feet,  or  10*33 
metres,  or  to  that  of  a  columu  of  mercury  of  30  inches,  or  76  centi- 
metres, having  the  same  sectional  area.  But  experiment  proves  that 
this  pressure  is  subject  to  variations,  even  in  the  same  place. 
Further  on,  we  shall  study  these  variations  in  their  relation  to 
meteorological  phenomena;  but  for  this  purpose  we  must  possess  an 
instrument  which  indicates  them.  This  instrument,  which  in  prin- 
ciple is  no  other  than  Torricelli's  tube,  and  which  is  called  a 
barometer,  deserves  a  detailed  description.  It  has  been  differently 
arranged  according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  destined,  and  with 
the  object  of  rendering  its  indications  precise. 

The  most  simple  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  exact  barometer 
is  nothing  more  than  a  tube  of  glass,  which  is  chosen  straight, 
regularly  cylindrical  and  perfectly  homogeneous,  of  a  diameter  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  2  or  3  centimetres.  It  is  immersed, 
after  having  been  filled  with  mercury,  in  a  trough  filled  with  the 
same  liquid. 

The  trough  and  the  tube  are  fixed  against  a  vertical  support,  and 
remain  in  the  place  where  the  observations  are  to  be  made.  It 
is  nothing  more,  as  is  seen,  than  a  Torricelli's  tube.  But  to  properly 
arrange  it,  various  precautions  must  be  taken,  the  importance  of 
which  is  very  obvious,  and  w^hich  are  equally  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  other  barometers. 

Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the  mercury  used  be  of  great  purity. 
This  is  arrived  at  by  acting  upon  oxide  of  mercury  with  nitric  acid ; 
and  great  care  must  especially  be  taken  that  it  does  not  contain 
air-bubbles,  as  their  lightness  would  cause  them  to  rise  along  the 
sides  of  the  tube  into  the  vacuum,  which  is  called  the  Torricellian 
vacuum.  Aqueous  vapour  and  air,  being  elastic  gases,  would  press 
the  upper  level  of  the  mercury,  so  that  its  height  would  not  indicate 
merely  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  To  effect  this,  the  tube  must 
be  dried  and  perfectly  cleaned  before  filling  it.  Once  filled  with 
mercury,  the  liquid  is  boiled  over  some  burning  charcoal,  until  all 
the  air-bubbles  which  it  contains  are.  expelled.  At  this  moment  the 
aspect  of  the  mercury  should  resemble  a  bright  mirror;  the  bright 
and  metallic  lustre  with  which  it  shines  indicates  a  perfect  purity, 
indispensable  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  lai'^^e  diameter  of  the  tube  which   forms   the  damhird  or 
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normal  barmneter    possesses    this    advantage    over    smaller    onep, 

tiiat  it  gives  a  level  to  the  mercurial  colunm  which  is  not  altered 

Ijy  the  molpcular   foree   called   c^ipillarity.     In  this  instrument,  in 

orJflt  to  obtain   the   height   of   the    barometer,   it   is  sufficient   to 

uieuute  tbti  vertical  distance 

which  sepftratea  the  upper  level 

from  that  of  the  mercury  in 

ilie  troui;h.    This  ia  done  with 

a  special  uistrument  called  a 

cathel*)ineter,  which  ia   com- 
posed eaaentially  of  a  divided 

Mk  on  which  a  horizontal 

glla  remier  moves. 
There   may    be     seen    on 

Fig.  M.  which   represents   a 

stamiard  barometer,  a  double 

screw  filed    to    the    trough. 

'fhe  IdffCT  end  should  be  on  a 

level  with  the  mercury,  which 

is   easily    accomplished     by 

niMnsof  the  screw,  ami  it  i-^^ 

'be  distance  from  the  uppef 

psnt  of  this    screw— which 

'he  draughtsman  has  forgotttjii 

to  figure— to  the  upper  level 

"f  He  mercury  in  the  tube 

'lich  the  cathetometer  gives. 

%  Sliding  to  it  the  constant 

lei^h  of  the  screw,  we  have 

tbheight,  ur  the  atmospheric 

pfiasure  sought  for. 
^  cistern  barometer  is  ilis- 

'"iguished  from  the  preceding 

"*  hy  having  a  glass  cistern     - 

into  which  the  tube  ia  inserted  (Fig.  67);  possessing  a  large  surface, 

tbe  level  of   the  mercury  in   it   may  be   considered   as    constant. 

"^^  stand  on  which   tbe   instnmient   is   fi.\ed  is  furnished  with  a 

graduated  scale,  on  wiiieh  slides  a  moveable   inde.t  (ilaced  in  such 
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a  way  that  its  upper  edge  U  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
mercury.  The  zero  of  the  scale  being  by  hypothft'^is  the  level  of 
the  mercury  ia  tiie  cistern,  the  reailiug  of  the  height  is  made  al. 
once  on  tlie  scale.  Lastly,  the  scale  is  furnished  with  a  vernier, 
which  gives  tlie  fractions  of  millimetres  or  inches.  The  arrangement 
which  rendtys  this  instrument  less  perfect  than 
the  preceding,  is  that  the  level  of  the  ciatem  or 
the  zero  of  the  scale  is  supposed  to  be  constant; 
whereas  under  the  intluence  of  the  variations  of 
temperature  the  ghiss  and  the  mercury  expand, 
and  this  produces  variations  in  the  position  of 
the  zero  point.  Frequently,  after  a  time,  these 
accidental  variations  produce  a  permanent  alteia- 
I  lion,  and  the  scale  has  to  be  rectified. 

The  bai-ometera  su^ested  by  Fortin,  Gay-Lnssac, 
and  Bunten  are  not  liable  to  these  inconveniences. 
But  as  they  are  principally  constructed  with  the 
object  of  l)eing  easily  transported,  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  is  smaller  than  in  a  standard  baro- 
meter, so  that  capillarity  depresses  the  upper 
level  of  the  mercury.  The  observations  made 
with  these  instruments  require  therefore  a  cor- 
rection to  free  the  readings  from  tliis  eiTor. 
But  in  Gay-Lussac's  barometers  and  tliose 
of  Bunten,  as  in  the  standard  barometer,  the 
height  is  measured  by  two  corresponding 
scales  at  the  two  le\'els  of  the  liquid,  so  that 
the  difference,  with  all  coiTectious  made,  gives 
the  real  atmospheric  pressure.  In  that  of  Fortin, 
the  zero  point  is  maintained  constant  by  aii 
I'in.fls.-uiBimM.ti'uTtin'M  ingeuious  contrivance  which  will  be  easily  com- 
prehended from  Fig.  G8. 
We  have  a  section  of  the  cylindrical  cistern  which  encloses  the 
mercury  in  which  the  slender  part  of  the  tube  is  immei-sed.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  of  glass,  and  shows  the  level  of  the 
liquid.  A  metallic  point  in  the  interior  indicates  the  position  of 
the  zera  of  the  scale  and  the  level  the  mercury  ought  to  attain 
every  time  an  observation  has  to  be  made.     As  the  mercury  lests 
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on  a  baK  of  impermeable  leather  connected  with  the  lower  walls  of 
the  fisteni,  aud  as  the  metallic  baae  ia  traversed  by  a  screw,  the 
end  of  which  presses  E^ainst  tbe  elastic  bag,  it  follows  that  we  can 
at  will  raise  or  depress  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  or,  what  ia  the 


same  thing,  raise  or  depress  its  surface,  and  tlius  obtain  the  level 
mjiiired.  For  travelling,  in  order  that  tlie  raovementB  of  tlie  mercury 
niav   not    broak    tbe  tube,   the   screw   is    mised,   until    tbe   cistern 


^ 


the  needle  is  fixed.  The  needle  turns  iu  either  directiun,  according 
as  the  surface  of  the  liquid  rises  or  falls ;  the  dial  is  di\ided  by 
comparing  it  with  a  fixed  barometer.  We  shall  see  fiirther  on  what 
is  signified  by  the  weather  indications  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  written  against  the  different  divisions  of  the  dial. 

For  many  years  metallic  or  aneroid  barometers  have  been 
substituted  with  advantage  for  these  instruments,  the  indications 
of  which  are  only  of  inferior  precision.  These  are  based  on  the 
elasticity  and  the  ilexion  of  metals  formed  into  thin  plates.  A 
flattened  brass  tube,  the  section  of  which  is  elliptical,  is  exhausted 
of   air   and    carefully   clo.sed  (Fig.   72).     It   is   curved  in  the  form 


of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  fixed  at  its  middle  point,  so  that  the 
disengaged  extremities  of  the  two  halves  of  the  tube  can  oscillate 
on  either  side  this  fixed  point  When  the  barometric  pressure 
increases,  the  pressure  flattens  the  tube,  which  effect  causes  the 
curvature  of  the  two  area  to  augment,  and  their  free  extremities 
approach  each  other;  the  opposite  takes  place  if  the  pressure 
diminishes.  The  disengaged  extremities  of  the  tube  are  con- 
nected with  levers  which  move  the  axis  of  a  cogged  sector.  The 
needle  of  the  dial,  which  is  connected  by  a  pinion  to  this  sector, 
moves  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  and  in  this  manner 
traverses  the  divisions  on  the  dial,  which  are  engraved  by  comparison 
with  n  standaM  barometer. 


L 
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In  the  aneroid  represented  in  Fig.  73,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
exerted  on  the  corrugatefl  top  of  a  metallic  drum,  the  interior  of 
which  has  been  exhausted  of  air.  When  the  pressure  augments,  this 
top  sinks  down ;  it  rises,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pressure  diminishes, 
and  its  movenienta  ai-e  transmitted  to  a  needle  by  a  peculiar  mecha- 
nism, the  detailed  description  of  whiuh  woulil  here  be  superfluous. 


The  invention  of  this  barometer  is  due  to  M.  Vidi.      It  has  been 
recently  perfected  by  an  English  optician,  Mr.  Cooke. 

This  kind  of  barometer  is  preferable  to  tlie  dial-barometer.^, 
although  from  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  graduation 
or  to  apply  corrections  on  account  of  the  variations  to  wliich  the 
molecular  state  of  the  tube  in  the  Boiuilon  baronieler,  or  that  of  the 
metallic  box  and  of  the  autagrjuistic  spring  in  Villi's  instrument,  is 
snbjeft. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WEIGHT   OF  THE   AIR   AND   OP   GASES   {contimt^d) .—WUVS, — 

MARIOTTE*S   LAW — THE  AIR-PUMP. 

Principle  of  the  ascent  of  liquids  in  pumps — Suction  and  force  pumps — The 
siphon — Air-pump ;  principle  of  its  construction — Double  and  single  barrel 
air-pumps — Condensing  pumps — Mariotte's  law. 

npHE  discoveries  of  the  weight  of  the  air  and  of  atmospheric 
-*"  pressure  only  took  place  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
But  long  before  Torricelli  and  Galileo,  the  application  of  the  principle 
had  taken  precedence  of  the  theory,  as  is  proved  in  the  account  we 
have  given,  which  liistory  has  handed  down  to  us.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  pressure  of  the  air  which  is  the  cause  of  the  ascending  movement 
of  water  in  pumps.  Now,  the  invention  of  these  useful  instru- 
ments is  generally  attributed  to  Ctesibus,  a  celebrated  geometer  and 
mechanician,  w^ho  lived  at  Alexandria  130  B.C.,  or  about  a  century 
after  Archimedes. 

We  shall  now  describe  briefly  the  different  iiistmments  known 
under  the  name  of  pumps,  the  object  of  which  is  the  movement  of 
liquids  and  gases,  keeping  here  particularly  in  view  the  explanation 
of  the  action  of  these  instruments :  we  shall  return,  in  the  volume 
which  will  treat  of  the  api)lications  of  physics,  to  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  those  which  have  a  special  use  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Let  us  take  a  hollow  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  furnished  with 
a  rod  may  be  moved  up  ami  down,  and  in  the  bottom  of  which  an 
orifice  is  made  (Fig.  74).  The  piston  having  been  lowered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  instrument  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  or 
reservoir  full  of  water ;  then  the  piston  is  raised  by  its  rod.  What 
happens  ?     The  space  void  of  air,  which  the  piston  leaves  under  it 
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in  its  ascending  movement,  will  be  filled  with  water,  first  until  the 
level  of  the  water  is  the  same  in  the  cylinder  as  in  the  reservoir: 
this  takes  place  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  the  equilibrium  of 
liquids  in  communicating  vessels,  so  that  this  would  happen  even  if 
there  was  air  under  the  piston.  But  the  water  still  rises  above  this 
level,  keeping  in  contact  with  the  piston, 
the  lower  surface  of  which  it  constantly 
touches ;  and  it  is  easy  to  miderstand  that 
its  movement  is  due  to  the  pressure  which 
the  outer  air  exerts  on  the  liquid  surface 
of  the  reservoir. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  cylinder  has 
an  elevation  of  more  than  32  feet :  the 
liquid  column  will  rise  until  it  attains 
about  this  height  At  this  moment  its 
weight  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere ;  if  the  piston  con- 
tinues to  rise,  the  water  will  not  follow 
it  This  is  precisely  the  obstacle  which 
the  Florentine  workmen  encountered,  and 
vhich  caused  the  physicists  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  believe 
that  Nature  ceased  to  abhor  a  vacuum 
%ond  32  feet. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  pump  to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
suction-pump,  because  the  piston  appears  to  suck  up  the  liquid  as  it 
ri-ses.  We  will  now  show  how  the  instrument  is  generally  arranged 
vhen  it  fulfils  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended ;  that  is,  to  give 
"8  a  supply  of  water  which  has  been  raised  to  a  certain  height  above 
the  level  of  the  reservoir. 

The  cylinder,  or  the  body  of  the  pump,  is  furnished  with  a  cylin- 
<Wcal  tube  of  small  diameter,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  reservoir.  At  the  junction  of  the  cylinder  and  tube  a  valve  is 
fitted,  which  opens  upwards.  The  piston  has  itself  one  or  more  open- 
ings,  furnished  with  valves,  whose  action  is  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  first  (Fig.  75).  It  will  now  be  seen  what  will  happen  when 
^'^  give  an  alternate  movement  to  the  piston  in  the  body  of  the 
punip.    At  its  first  ascent  a  vacuum  is  made  under  it.     The  air  in 
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the  suction-tube  lifts  tlie  valve  by  its  pressure,  and  tlie  water  rises  to 
a  certain  height  When  the  piston  again  descends,  the  air  which  is 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  pump  is  compressed :  on  the  one 
band,  its  pressure  closes  the  lower  valve,  and,  on  the  other,  it  lifts  the 
valves  of  the  piston  and  it  escapes  upwards.  At  each  movement  the 
water  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  at  last  comes  in  contact  with  the 
lower  wall  of  the  piston,  and  passes  through  the  valves  to  its  upper 
surface.  It  will  be  easily  seen  how  the  water  is  forced  to  flow  out 
by  a  lateml  orifice  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pump.  Moreover,  once 
the  pump  is  in  action,  when  the  piston 
rises,  a  vacuum  is  made  beneath  it,  and  the 
water  continues  to  press  against  its  lower 
side.  The  valve  of  the  snction-tube 
remains  constantly  open,  and  tlie  ascent 
of  the  water  is  determined  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston. 

The  effort  necessary  to  raise  and  lower 
the  piston,  when  the  pump  is  in  action,  is 
easily  measured.  If  the  piston  descends, 
its  own  valves  are  open;  the  pressures 
transmitted  to  its  opposite  sides  by  the 
liquid  are  equal  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
consequently  are  counterbalanced,  and  the 
only  resistances  felt  proceed  from  the 
friction  of  the  liquid  and  the  piston.  But 
if  the  piston  is  raised,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  alone  annulled,  as  it  is  exerted 
on  the  i-eservoir  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  upper  level  of  the  liquid  on  the  other, 
v\u.  ;j— suitioii-iiuiii!'.  jjjiij   jijg   effort    required  is   measured   by 

the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  having 
for  its  base  the  surface  of  the  piston,  and  for  its  height  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  two  levels  of  the  liquid.  If,  for 
example,  tliis  distance  is  2  metres,  and  the  base  of  the  piston  is 
1  square  decimetre,  it  will  require  a  force  of  20  kilogrammes  to 
raise  the  piston,  without  taking  into  account  the  resistances  due 
to  friction. 

Experiment  shows  tiiut  it  is  not  possible  to  give  to  the  suction- 
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pump  a  depth  of  more  than  about'  20  feet,  instead  of  32  feet  as 
indicated  by  theory.  The  reason  of  tbia  lies  in  the  escape  of  air  and 
water  which  always  takes  place  between  the  pump  itself  and  the 
piston ;  besides,  the  water  of  the  reservoir  nearly  always  contains  air 
iu  solution,  and  this  frees  itself  from  the  liquid,  because  it  is  brought 
up  to  a  region  of  less  pressure. 

In  the  force-pump  (Fig.  7C)  the  body  of  the  pump  is  immersed  in 
water,  so  that  the  liquid  is  introduced  into  it  by  simple  communi- 
cation.    Moreover,  the  piston  is  solid,  and  the  tube  used  to  raise  the 
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water,  starting  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pump,  is  furnished  at  the 
point  of  junction  with  a  valve  which  opens  towards  the  outside.  The 
piston  in  its  descending  course  presses  the  water,  this  pressure  shuts 
the  valve  of  the  pump  and  opens  that  of  the  conducting  pipe,  and 
forces  the  liquid  out. 

The  suction  and  force  pump  (Fig.  77)  combines  the  armngements 
of  both  the  pumps  we  have  just  described.  The  ascent  of  the  water 
is  caused  by  suction ;  and  since  the  piston  is  solid  {i.e.  is  not  fur- 
nished with  valves),  in  coming  down  it  presses  the  liquid  into  the 
lateral  tube. 
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We  will  now  describe  an  instrument  known  to  most  people — the 
siphon— which  is  of  great  use  in  tmnsferrin™  liijiuda  from  one  vessel 
to  another :  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  causes  the  action  in 
this  case  also.  A  tube  formed  of  two  cnrvetl  branches,  of  unequal 
length,  ia  filled  with  part  of  the  liquid  which  is  to  be  transferred, 
and  its  shortest  branch  is  immersed  in  the  vessel  which  contains 
this  liquid  (Fijir.  78).  As  soon  as  this  ia  done,  the  liquid  is  seen  to 
flow  from  the  opening  at  the  end  of  the  longest  branch,  as  long 
as  the  shortest  remains  immersed. 

What  is  thf  cause  of  this  continual  flowing?  Nothing  is  more 
easy  to  e."C])htiu.     At  the  smface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel,  and  at  tJio 


lower  and  free  extreniity  of  the  tulw,  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
exerted  with  almost  equal  intensity  and  in  contrary  directions.  At 
the  point  where  tlie  tube  is  in  the  vessel,  this  pressure  serves  to  raise 
the  liquid  in  the  smallest  branch,  and  would  maintain  it  there  in 
equilibrium,  if  the  length  of  the  two  branches  were  the  sanne  and  both 
the  ends  were  immersed  in  it.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  the  portion 
of  the  liquid  contaiuod  in  the  tube  and  e.xceediug  the  level  of  the 
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vessel,  remains  in  equilibrium  under  the  influence  of  these  opposite 
pressures.  There  remains  then  in  the  large  branch  of  the  siphon  a 
column  of  water  whose  gravity  disturbs  the  equilibrium  and  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  flow. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  when  once  the  liquid  in  the  tube  had 
escaped,  the  action  would  stop ;  but  it  nmst  be  remarked  that 
to  do  this  the  two  branches  of  the  liquid  must  be  separated  by  a 
vacuum,  which  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  by  the 
atmosphere  tends  continually  to  fill,  so  that  in  reality  this  separation 
does  not  take  place,  and  the  flowing  continues. 

The  forms  of  siphons  differ,  according  to  the  use  to  which  they 
are  destined,  and  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  to  be 
transferred.  We  shall  describe  some  of  them  in  another  volume, 
when  we  explain  their  applications  in  great  hydraulic  works. 

It  only  remains  now  for  us  to  terminate  the  study  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  gravity,  by  describing  the  instruments  which  are  used  to 
exhaust  the  air  from  a  receiver,  or  any  vessel,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  compress  it  there ;  then  by  stating  how  the  pressures  of  gases 
are  determined,  and  according  to  what  laws  these  pressures  vary 
when  the  volume  which  they  occupy  is  made  to  vary. 

Tomcelirs  experiment  on  the  tube  gave  a  very  simple  means  of 
making  a  vacuum,  and  a  vacuum   as  perfect  as  possible ;  for  the 
^pace  situated  above  the  column  of  mercury,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  barometric  chamber,  is  a  perfect  vacuum.     But  if  the 
process  is   simple,   it   is    far   from   being  practical,  since  it  would 
necessitate  the  use  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  mercury,  if  the  space 
which  we  wished  to  rarefy  were  considemble,  and  moreover  the  pre- 
cautions required  to  be  taken  at  each  operation  would  be  irksome. 
Thus  lonjr  ajjo  other  means  were  sought.     It  was  in  1654  that  the 
first  air-pump  was  thought  of  and  constructed.     Otto  de  Guericke 
was  the  inventor,  and  w^e  have  quoted  many  curious  experiments  due 
to  this  able  physicist.      It  soon  received  important   improvements 
from    Boyle,    Papin,    Muschenbroek,    and    Gravesande.       At    first 
it  was  only  formed  of  one  cylinder  ;    but  the  necessity  of  having 
two,  to   get   rid  of  the   great  resistance  which   is  felt  while  using 
it,  was   soon    rendered   obvious.      As  it  is  not  in  our   programme 
i(%  <ave  the    historv  in  detail   of   the   progress    of   any  mechanical 
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inBtmmfitits,  ve  will  describe  the  air-pump  as  it  is  now  used  bjr  all 
physicists. 

And  first  let  ns  deal  with  the  principal  arrangementB.  Let  oa 
imagine  two  cylinders,  each  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  valve 
which  opens  npwards,  and  with  a  piston  having  an  orifice  closed  by 
a  valve  which  opens  in  the  same  direction.  The  two  orifices  in  the 
base  of  the  cylinder  commnnicate  by  a  common  pipe  with  a  well- 
ground  glass  plate,  on  which  the  receiver  is  placed,  and  at  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  opening  of  the  pipe.  Fig.  79  shows  in  section  one 
of  the  cylinders,  its  two  valves,  and  the  communicating  canaL  The 
action  of  this  half  of  the  instrument  being  well  understood,  it  will 
be  easy  to  comprehend  the  whole. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  moment  when  the  piston  touches  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  cylioder.     The  receiver  is  filled  with  air  at  the  atmospheric 
^^  presanie.    At  the  moment 

''^  when  we  raise  the  piston,  a 

vacuam  is  made  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  t^linder. 
The  air  of  the  receiver 
which  filled  the  communi- 
cating canal  lifts  up  the 
\'  lower  valve  by  its  elastic 
1 1  force  and  spreads  itself  in 
I  the  vacuum,  the  valve  of 
the  piston  being  kept  shut 
"—^  by  the  pressure  of  the  air 
which  is  exerted  externally 
on  all  the  surface  of  the 
piston.  Tliis  passt^e  of  air  from  the  receiver  into  the  cylinder  takes 
place  until  the  piston  has  reached  its  highest  position.  It  is  clear 
that  at  this  moment  the  quantity  of  air  contaiued  in  the  receiver  has 
diminished,  and  that  it  has  diminished  one-half,  if  the  volume  of 
the  cylinder  is  precisely  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  receiver. 

Let  us  now  send  the  piston  in  a  contrary  direction.  At  the  moment 
when  it  begins  to  descend,  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  diminishes, 
the  pressure  of  the  air  which  it  contains  increases,  exceeds  that  of  the 
air  of  the  receiver,  and  Hie  lower  valve  is  closed  Then,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  descent  of  the  piston  lessens  the  capacity,  the  confined 
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air  increases  in  density :  on  our  assuniptiou  of  its  capacity,  this 
density  will  again  become  equal  to  that  of  the  atmospheric  air,  as 
soon  as  the  piston  attains  half  of  its  course.  Beyond  tliis  point  the 
interior  pressure  increases,  lifts  up  the  valve  of  the  piston,  and  the 
Mr  escapes  altogether,  until  the  piston  again  rests  on  the  lower  part 
oT  the  cylinder. 

This  single  up-and-down  movement,  analysed  in  its  efTecta,  explains 
Ibe  whole  of  the  operation,  as  it  has  sufficed  to  rarefy  the  air  in 
the  bell-jar  one-half:  that  which  remains  will  be  again  rarefied  at  a 
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second,  then  at  a  third  trial,  and  so  on.  The  pressure  will  become  the 
quarter,  eighth,  and  then  the  sixteenth  of  the  first  pressure,  as  we 
■ball  soon  see  in  explaining  Maiiotte's  law.  This  proportion  would 
of  course  change,  if  the  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  to  tliat 
rf  tbe  receiver  were  changed. 

Figs.  80,  81,  82,  and  83  will  now  explain  the  real  arrangement  of 
the  w-pump,  and  show  the  utility  of  the  second  cylinder.  Tlie  first 
•bows  bow  the  two  valves  are  placed,  that  in  the  piston  and  that  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  valve  of  the  piston  is  a  small 
plate  a,  with  a  light  spring  pressure  on  the  opening,  but  which  gives 
way  to  a  very  slight  pressure  in  the  contraiy  direction.  The  valve 
of  the  cylinder,  &,  is  conical;  a  rod,  t,  which  moves  by  friction  in 
the  piston,  raises  or  lowers  it,  but  only  for  a  very  short  distance. 
Fig.  81  shows  that  the  rods  of  the  pistons  are  formed  with  rackwork 
which  works  into  a  pinion,  so  that,  with  the  help  of  a  handle  with  two 
arms,  it  is  possible  to  lower  one  piston  and  raise  the  other.  Thanks 
to  this  aiTangement,  the  work  done  is  doubled;  but — and  this  is 
the  end  for  which  it  was  proposed — the  resistance  is  reduced  to  its 
minimum ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  vacuum  is  made,  each  piston 

when  rising  must  overcome  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  which  acts  on  its  base ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  pressure 
helps  the  other  piston  to  descend.  In 
this  way,  then,  there  is  a  compensation 
or  equilibrium  between  these  two  forces 
which  act,  it  is  true,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  all  the  force  is  done  away  with 
by  the  resistance  of  the  pump,  without 
fatiguing  the  operator.  Figs.  82  and  83 
give  the  plan  and  the  exterior  view  of 
the  air-pump  with  two  cylinders. 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  pipe,  w^hich 
unites  the  two  cylinders  by  a  tube,  com- 
municates at  the  centre  with  the  plat^, 
which  is  of  ground  glass,  perfectly  plane, 
on  which  is  fixed  the  well-greased  edge  of  the  receiver  in  which 
the  vacuum  is  to  be  made.  If  the  receivers  have  the  form  of  tubes 
or  balls,  &c.,  they  are  screwed  into  the  aperture  in  the  centre  of 
the  plate. 

A  stopcock  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  communication  is  pierced 
with  holes,  which  enable  us  either  to  establish  or  close  the  communi- 
cation between  the  pump  and  the  receiver,  or  to  permit  the  exterior 
air  to  penetrate  into  the  cylinders  or  into  the  receiver  only. 

In  the  same  pipe,  a  bell  glass  (h.  Fig.  83)  is  seen,  containing  a 
barometric  tube,  or  manometer,  which  is  used  to  indicate  to  what 
degree  the  exhaustion  has  proceeded  in  the  receiver ;  that  is  to  say. 


Fio.  82.— Plan  of  the  air-pump  with 
two  cylinders. 
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what  is  the  .pressure  of  the  quaotity  of  air  which  this  latter  still 
contaias. 

Lastly,  the  best  air-pumps  are  furnished  with  au  armngement, 
the  invention  of  which  is  due  to  M.  Babiuet.  This  is  a  stopcock  by 
tbe  aid  of  which,  and  a  special  pipe,  the  receiver  is  allowed  to  com- 
nimicate  with  one  cylinder  only.  The  air  which  it  still  contains 
is  forced  through  another  pipe  under  the  piston  of  the  second  cylinder. 


and  there,  thanks  to  the  increase  of  pressure  wliicli  follows,  it  ends 
'1/  raising  the  valve.  The  degree  of  vacuum  is  thus  extended  to 
a  limit,  such  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  .'^till  remains  in 
the  receiver  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  manometer, 

Bianchi's  air-pump  has  only  one  cylinder.  But  the  piston  divides 
it  into  two  comiKirtments,  whicli  alteiiuitely  receive  and  expel 
the  air:   it  is,  properly  .siteaking,   a   double -action   pump.     Fig.   84 
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explains  the  manner  in  which  tliis  pump  acts.  A  rod  aupporls 
the  two  moveable  conical  valvea,  which  shut  and  open  alternately 
under  the  action  of  the  piston,  thus  opening  and  closing  the  com- 
munication of  eacli  compartment  with  the  receiver.  The  air  of  tlie 
lower  compartment,  compressed  when  the  piston  descends,  raises 
a  valve  held  by  a  spring,  over  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  formed  in  the 
piston-rod ;  it  escapes  to  the  outside  by  this  pipe.  The  air  of  the 
upper  compartment  escapes  by  a  valve  of  the  same  kiml  fitted  to  j 
the  lid  of  the  cylinder.  A  system  of  j 
toothed  ^^'hcels  is  put  into  motion  by  a  ] 
handle  ;  and  as  the  cylinder  can  oscillate 
in  a  vertical  plane,  the  alternate  inove- 
ineut  of  the  piston  is  accomplished  by 
a  continuous  movement  of  rotation,  the 
velocity  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  very 
bea-vy  fly-wheel  (Fig.  85).  With  this 
machine  a  vacuum  can  be  rapidly  pro- 
duced in  receivers,  the  capacity  of  which 
may  increase  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
I'vlinder.' 

We  have  had  already  several  times 
(tension  to  describe  some  curious  experi- 
ments made  by  the  aid  of  the  air-pump  : 
we  shall  in  the  sequel  refer  to  others, 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  heat, 
sound,  and  electricity.  We  shall  content  ourselves  here  by  indicating 
some  which  concern  the  phenomena  of  weigbL  J"or  example,  it  is 
proved  that  water  ordinarily  contains,  in  solution,  air  retained  in  it 
by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the  receiver,  we  see  the  bubbles 
of  air  attaclied  to  the  sides  increase  as  the  pressure  diminishes, 
and  mount  to  the  sui-face  of  the  water.  Smoke,  which  in  the 
atmosphere  rises  above  the  lower  strata,  falls  in  vactio  like  a  hea^y 


■  M.  Deleuil  h\ta  constructed  an  air-pamp  speciull;  intended  for  industritil  use!', 
the  piston  of  whicli  docs  not  touch  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  The  thiu  stratum  of 
air  which  remnins  in  the  apikco  serves  &s  &  tittin){  to  the  piston,  so  thai  the  resist- 
ance due  to  tlie  Triction  of  the  piston  in  the  ordinary  cylinder  is  done  away  with. 
M.  Deleuil  ohtuina  in  a  receiver  of  14  litres  iu  capotily  a.  degrao  of  rarebction 
meiuured  by  3  niillimetrea  of  piessure  only. 


IP.  u.] 

mass.  This  plienomenoii  sliows  thiit  the  principle  of  Aichimodes 
is  true  for  ^is€b  as  for  liquids,  ns  may  btt  shown  by  another 
experiment  with  a  little  instruniPiit  called  a.  baroscope,  the  inventor 
being  Otto  de  Guericke.  A  balance  supports  at  each  end  of  its 
beam  two  metallic  balls,  the  one  hollow  and  thin,  the  other  solid 
and  of  small  volume :  weighed  in  air,  these  two  balls  exactly 
establish  equilibrium  (Fig.  86).  AVTieu  the  apparatus  is  brought 
beneath  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  we  sue  the  equilibrium  dis- 
turbed when  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  the  beam  is  inclined  towarda 
the  largest  sphere.  This  sphere  lost  then  in  the  air  a  certain 
portion  of  its  weight,  which  is  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  displaced  air.     This  proves  to  us  that  to  determine  the  exact 


weight  of  boiiies,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  them  in  vacuo,  or  at  least 
to  correct  the  error  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  air.  For  delicate 
weighing  in  cheniistry,  or  for  the  precise  determination  <if  densities, 
this  correction  is  indisj)ensable. 

The   application  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes  to  balloons  or 
ajirodtata  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  description  ^ 


Instead  of  luakiug  a  vacuum  in  a  vessel  or  receiver,  it  is  [ 
on  the  contrary,  to  accumulate  and  to  compress  the  air  or  other 
gases  within  it.  This  operation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  con- 
densing machines  or  pumps. 

'  ApplicnliniLfl  nf  I'hysi™. 
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Condensing  macliiues  are  constructed  exactly  like  air-pmnpa, 
with  oue  modification — nil  the  valves  open  in  a  eontrapy  direction. 
On  examiniDg  Fig.  87,  which  repreaenta  a  aectiou  of  the  con- 
densing  machine,  it  will  be  immediately  seen  what  is   ihe  action 


pumtk    SfipUiin, 


of  the  mechanism,  and  how,  instead  of  rarefying  or  expelling  the 
air,  the  oscillatory  movement  of  the  piston  must  on  the  contrary 
accumulate  and  compress  it.' 

'  The  coDiletiHinK  pnmp  of  this  kind,  of  which  we  here  give  the  aection  and  the 
exterior  view,  ih  due  to  a  physicist  wboae  merit  equals  his  modealy,  M,  J.  Silber- 
niann,  ftriparottuT  of  the  t'otiree  of  Phj'sics  to  tlie  College  of  France.  If  we  had 
more  epnce,  we  should  expliiiu  bow  the  stopcook,  the  position  nf  which  in  shown 
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At  the  present  day,  condensing  pumps  formed  with  one  cylinder, 
a  solid  piston,  and  the  two  valves  of  which  are  placed  at  the  bottom 
ot*  the  cylinder,  one  communicating  with  the  outer  air,  (he  other  with 


the  receiver  (Figs.  1S«  and  )SV;.  are  used  in  prc-l'craice.  If  a  more  rapid 
compression  is  required,  a  pair  of  pumps  is  used.  Fig.  90  sliows 
the  general  atningeiuent  of  instruments  of  this  kind.     M.  liegiiault 

brlow  the  valre«,  euibles  us  to  condfimu  in  a,  receiver,  air  or  any  other  fflt  coiitiiined 
ill  the  other  ;  to  revenc  the  order  i>f  cunimuni cation  of  the  receivers  ;  or,  iigaiu,  to 
re-estoblish  between  them  e'|Uilibriuin  of  pressure  ;  lastly,  tji  make  a  coniiauiiiciitioii 
between  ihem  aud  the  atmu^phere.     It  ia  both  uii  lui-piiuip  and  a  uaudetif-iiii;  ])Uiii|>. 
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used  it  to  obtain  air  or  vapour,  the  pii-saure  of  wliicli  was  equivalent 

to  thirty  times  the  atmospheric  presaiire,  or  capable  of  supporting  a 

column  of  mercury  thirty  times  70  centimetres ;  that  is,  22-80  metres. 

Let  us  now  state  on  what  principle  we  rely  ti) 

flniMpai^H      estimate  the  pressiirea   of  gases,  and  what  law  the 

I  *^l      variations  of  these  pressures,  under  the  influence  of 

the  change  of  volume  only,  follow. 

Tliis  law,  the  discover}"  of  which  is  due  to  the 
physicist  Mariott*,  is  given  thus: — 

If  a  i/airi/tig  mass  is  suhnitted  to  a  series  of  different 
prcssiurif,  the.  volumea  which  it  successively  occupies 
cary  invtrs^'ly  as  the  pressures  which  it  undergoes. 
Here  is  an  uxiierimental  demonstration  of  this  law : 
^\'e  take  a  long  bent  tube,  the  smaller  arm  of 
which  is  closed,  and  the  large  one  open  (Fig.  ill).  If 
it  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  the  scale,  divided  into 
t'lua!  parts,  the  diviaions  of  which  are  seen  on  the 
stand  to  which  it  is  fixed,  indicates  in  the  tulje  equal 
capacities.  If  it  is  not  cylindrical,  it  is  divided  into 
unequal  portions  of  equal  capacity. 

Let  us  introduce  a  certain  quantity  of  mercury, 
and,  by  shaking,  make  the  liquid  extend  in  two 
columns  of  the  same  height,  the  lei  els  of  which 
con'espond  to  the  zeros  of  the  two  scales.  At  this 
nioment,  equilibrium  exists  between  the  outer  air 
which  presses  the  mercury  in  the  large  open  arm. 
and  the  interior  air  confined  in  the  closed  arm. 
The  pressure  of  tlie  latter  is  then  equal  to  that  of 
^ 'n^rJf'M^il^L't"'!!   the  atmosphere. 

Let  us  pour  mercury  into  the  large  arm. 
Equilibrium  will  be  disturbed,  and  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the 
closed  arm.  Let  us  stop  when  the  level  will  attain  division  12; 
that  is  to  aay,  when  the  volume  of  gas  will  lie  reduced  one-half. 
"VVe  shall  prove  that  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the  mercury 
will  be  precisely  equal  to  the  bjirometrie  height  at  the  moment  of 
the  experiment.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  at  this  moment  it  is  tliia 
difference  of  level  which  measurea  the  increase  of  pressure  of  the 
confined  j;as ;  the  total  pressure  is  then  two  atmospheres. 
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On  again  {X)uring  mercury  into  the  large  arm,  we  shall  see  the 
level  rise  in  the  smaller  branch  as  tar  as  the  divisions  16,  18,  19.2 
for  example,  which  supposes  the  volume  of  gas  reduced  to  a  third, 
quarter,  and  tifth  of  its  original  volume.  Now,  it  is  found  that  the 
pressures  are  successively  three,  four,  fiv'e  atmospheres.  Generally, 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  air  or  by  any  other  gas  varies  precisely 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  pressures  which  this  gas  supports ;  which 
proves  the  law.  The  law  is  proved  with  the  same  facility  when 
we  submit  the  gaseous  mass  to  decreasing  pressures :  lower  than  the 
atmosphere  the  volume  increases  as  the  pressures  diminish. 

It  is  seen  by  this  law,  the  importance  of  which  is  extreme,  how 
gases  are  compressible,  and  how  they  differ  in  this  respect  from  liquids 
the  compressibility  of  which  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

In  the  preceding  experiments,  the  temperature  is  supposed 
constant. 

If  Mariotte's  law  were  exactly  true,  it  would  follow  that  all  gases 
are  endowed  with  equal  compressibility,  and  that  it  increases  how- 
ever great  the  pressures  to  which  they  are  submitted.  Dulong  and 
Arago  have  proved  the  exactitude  of  the  law,  for  air,  to  27  atmo- 
spheres; but  M.  Despretz  and  M.  Ilegnault  (later)  have  amved 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  compressibility  is  not  precisely  the  same 
for  all  gases,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  slightly  variable  for  the  same 
gas.  Air,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  are  really  condensed  more  than 
Mariotte's  law  would  allow;  hydrogen  acts  in  a  contrary  direction. 
As  to  the  gases  susceptible  of  passing  into  a  liquid  state,  the  variation 
has  been  found  much  more  considerable,  according  as  the  experiments 
have  been  made  at  a  temperature  nearer  that  at  which  they  are 
liquefied.  Doubtless,  at  this  temperature  the  gases  undergo  mole- 
cular modifications  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  but  which 
differs  from  the  effects  due  to  the  variations  of  pressure.  The 
measure  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  remains  under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump  when  a  vacuum  is  made,  a  measure  effected  with 
the  help  of  a  manometer  or  short  barometer,  is  a  direct  application 
of  Mariotte's  law. 
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THE  PHENOMENA   OF   SOUND. 


rpHE  absence  of  all  sound,  of  all  noise,  in  a  word  absolute  silence, 
-*•  is  to  us  synonymous  with  immobility  and  death.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  hear,  if  it  is  only  the  noise  we  ourselves  make,  that 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  idea  of  a  world  completely  silent  and 
dumb,  as  the  moon  appears  to  be,  if  we  are  to  believe  astronomers. 

Phenomena  of  sound  are  perpetually  manifested  on  the  earth, 
although  of  course  there  is  in  this  respect  a  great  difierence  between 
our  great  cities,  the  thousand  noises  of  which  are  perpetually 
deafening  us,  and  the  low  and  confused  murmur  which  is  heard  in  the 
sf)litude  of  the  fields,  on  the  mountains,  or  in  the  plains.  'VVe  must 
note  also  the  contrast  there  is  between  the  calm  of  the  Alpine  and  the 
Polar  regions,  in  which  all  life  disappears,  and  the  resounding  shores 
of  the  ocean !  There  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  dull  rolling 
of  avalanches,  the  cracking  of  ice,  or  by  the  roaring  of  violent  gusts 
of  wind.  The  rumbling  of  thunder,  so  prolonged  in  the  plains  or 
in  valleys,  does  not  exist  on  the  highest  mountains  :  instead  of  the 
terrible  report  w^hich  generally  cliaracterizes  thunderclaps,  and  the 
repercussion  of  which  multiplies  the  duration,  there  it  is  a  harsh 
sound,  similar  to  the  discharge  of  fire-arms.  On  the  sea-shore,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ear  is  deafened  by  the  continuous  sound  of  the  waves 
which  unfurl  or  break  on  the  rocks,  and  by  the  dull,  uniform  roaring, 
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which  like  a  solemn  bass  accompanies  the  sharper  notes  which  the 
waves  produce  when  they  strike  the  sand  and  pebbles.  In  the 
midst  of  fields  and  forests  the  sensation  is  quite  different.  We  hear 
a  dull  moaning  formed  by  the  union  of  a  thousand  varied  sounds: 
the  grass  which  bends  under  the  wind,  tlie  insects  which  fly  or  creep 
about,  the  birds  whose  voices  are  lost  in  the  air,  the  sound  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees  which  rustle  under  the  impulse  of  the  light 
breeze,  or  which  are  bent  an(i  broken  by  violent  winds.  From  all 
this  comes  a  harmony,  sometimes  gay  and  sometimes  grave,  but 
always  different  from  the  discordant  clatter  which  fills  the  populous 
streets  of  great  towns. 

Watercourses,  rivers,  brooks,  and  torrents  join  their  notes  to  this 
concert;  in  mountainous  countries  there  is  the  noise  of  cascades 
which  dash  upon  the  rocks,  and  sometimes  the  terrible  roaring  of 
falling  rocks  which  destroy  and  bury  all  in  their  passage. 

But  of  all  natuiul  sounds,  the  most  continuous  and  violent  are 
those  whicli  arise  and  are  propagated  through  the  atmosphere: 
masses  of  air  dragged  along  by  an  irresistible  movement,  sometimes 
shrieking,  sometimes  roaring  with  fury,  strike  against  all  obstacles 
which  oppose  them,  such  as  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  mountains, 
rocks,  forests,  or  solitary  trees.  When  electricity  is  associated  with 
these  actions  they  become  more  terrible,  and  the  frightful  reports  of 
thunder  drown  all  other  sounds.  Volcanic  explosions  and  earthquakes 
alone  rival  in  power  this  gi*eat  voice  of  nature.  An  immense 
detonation  was  heard  under  the  towns  of  Quito  and  Ibarra,  arising 
from  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed  Riobamba  in  Febiniary  1797  ; 
but,  curiously,  it  was  not  heard  at  the  place  of  the  disaster.  The 
upheaval  of  Jorullo,  in  1759,  according  to  Humboldt,  was  pi-eceded 
by  subterranean  roarings  which  lasted  two  entire  months. 

To  complete  this  list  of  sounds  naturally  produced  in  the  earth 
and  the  atmosphere,  there  remains  for  us  to  mention  the  detonations 
which  accompany  the  fall  of  cosmical  meteors,  aeroliths,  and  bolides. 
These  explosions  usually  occur  at  great  heights,  and  persons  who  have 
heard  them  compare  them  either  to  the  discharge  of  artillery  or  to 
the  prolonged  rolling  of  thunder. 

The  phenomena  of  sound  whicli  are  most  interesting  to  us  ai*e 
those  which  men  and  animals  produce  by  the  aid  of  special  oi^gans : 
the  human  voice,  that  indispensable  interpreter  of  our  thoughts  and 
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sentiments ;  and  the  cries  of  animals,  which  express  in  a  ruder  manner 
the  various  impressions  which  they  feel,  their  wants,  joys,  and  griefs. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  arts — music — was  created  by  man  to  express 
that  which  articulated  language  could  not  express ;  and  to  add  still 
more  to  the  gifts  of  nature,  he  has  discovered  how  to  multiply  the 
resources  of  his  voice  by  the  aid  of  various  instruments. 

The  necessities  of  labour  and  of  human  industry  have  caused  man 
to  produce  many  other  sounds  and  noises  which  do  not  commend 
themselves  either  for  melody  or  harmony,  but  most  of  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  works  which  have  engendered  them,  and  share, 
so  to  speak,  in  their  character  of  utility.  In  manufactories  and  work- 
shops, and  in  forges,  the  noise  of  hammers  and  saws,  of  all  soits  of 
tools,  and  of  steam-engines,  often  continues  uuinterniptedly  night  and 
day.  But  how  can  it  be  helped  ?  To  our  mind,  it  is  a  music  which  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  musketry  and  cannon  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  as  is  the  contest  of  work  and  of  science  against  the  actions  of 
brut«  force. 

However  varied  the  several  phenomena  we  have  passed  in  review 
may  appear,  they  in  reality  all  relate  to  one  mode  of  movement,  of 
which  we  must  study  the  nature  and  formulate  the  laws.  We  will 
commence  by  enumerating  the  different  ways  in  which  sound  can  be 
produced  and  propagated,  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PRODUCTION   AND  PROPAGATION    OF    SOUND. — ^REFLECTION   OF  SOUND. — 

VELOCITY  OF   SOUND  IN  DIFFERENT  MEDIA. 

Production  of  sound  by  a  blow  or  percussion,  and  by  friction,  in  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases — Production  of  sound  by  the  contact  of  two  bodies  at  different  tem- 
peratures ;  Trevelyan's  instrument — Chemical  harmonicon — The  air  a  vehicle 
of  sound  ;  transmission  of  sound  by  other  gases,  by  »oIids  and  liquids — Pro- 
pagation of  sound  at  great  distances  through  the  intervention  of  the  ground — 
Velocity  of  sound  through  air  ;  influence  of  temperature ;  experiments  of 
VDlejuif  and  Montlh^ry — Velocity  of  sound  in  water ;  experiments  made  on 
the  Lake  of  (Jeneva,  by  Colladon  and  Sturm — Velocity  of  soimd  through  dif- 
ferent solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies. 

TJERCUSSION,  or  the  shock  of  two  bodies  against  each  other,  is 
-^  one  of  the  most  usual  methods  by  which  sound  is  produced. 
The  liammer  which  strikes  the  anvil,  the  clapper  which  causes  bells 
to  sound,  drumsticks,  the  rattle,  and  a  hundred  other  instances  which 
the  reader  will  easily  call  to  mind,  are  examples  of  the  production  of 
sound  by  tlie  percussion  of  solid  bodies.  The  most  varied  noises 
can  thus  be  obtained,  but  we  shall  find  that  this  variety  depends  both 
on  the  form  and  the  nature  of  the  sonorous  body  and  on  the  way  in 
which  the  sound  is  conveyed  to  our  ears.  In  the  water-hammer 
experiment,  the  noise  proceeds  from  the  shock  of  a  liquid  mass 
against  a  solid  body. 

Friction  is  another  cause  of  the  production  of  sound  or  noise: 
thus  it  is  that  by  the  aid  of  a  bow,  the  horsehairs  of  which  have 
been  rubbed  with  a  resinous  substance  called  colophane,  the  extended 
cords  of  certain  stringed  instruments  are  made  to  resound ;  so  also 
in  the  case  of  bells  of  glass  or  metal.  But  sounds  are  also  obtained 
by  longitudinal  friction  applied  to  cords  or  metallic  rods.  When  certain 
substances,  such  as  wood,  stone,  &c.  are  drawn  along  the  ground,  they 
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produce  a  noise  which  is  due  to  friction :  carriage-wheels  which  roll 
along  the  roadway  also  produce  a  sound  which  in  great  part  is  due  to 
friction,  but  also  to  some  extent  to  percussion.  The  act  of  drawing 
aside  a  tense  cord,  as  is  usual  in  playing  instruments  like  the  guitar, 
harp,  or  mandoline,  produces  a  sound  which  is  due  both  to  percussion 
and  to  friction. 

When  liquid  and  solid  bodies  are  brought  into  contact  by  means 
of  percussion  or  friction,  sounds  and  noises  are  produced ;  but  the 
same  movements  in  liquids,  without  the  intervention  of  solid  bodies, 
also  produce  sound :  such  is  the  agitation  which  is  produced  by  the 
fall  of  raindrops  on  the  surface  of  a  pond  or  river. 

In  gases,  sound,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  caused  by  a  series 
of  condensations  alternating  with  dilatations;  but  it  may  also  be 
induced  by  percussion  or  friction.  Thus,  the  air  hisses  when  it  re- 
ceives a  violent  stroke  from  a  cane  or  whip :  and  the  wind  produces 
loud  sounds  when  it  strikes  against  trees,  or  houses,  or  other  solid 
bodies.  The  roaring  sound  which  is  sometimes  heard  in  chimneys 
is  due  to  a  movement  of  the  air  which  we  shall  study  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  movement 
of  gases  in  tubes.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  sound  produced  by  those 
musical  instruments  which  are  known  as  wind  instruments.  The 
human  voice  and  the  cries  of  animals  belong  also  to  this  class. 

Explosions  of  gases,  the  noise  which  accompanies  the  electric 
spark  and  the  reports  of  gunpowder,  are  sounds  caused  by  rapid 
changes  of  volume,  and  by  successive  dilatations  and  contractions  of 
gaseous  masses.  Among  the  most  remarkable  modes  of  producing 
sound,  we  may  mention  the  contact  of  two  solid  bodies  at  different 
temperatures.  This  singular  phenomenon  was  described  for  the  first 
time  in  1805,  by  Schwartz,  the  inspector  of  a  Saxon  foundry.  Having 
placed  a  silver  ingot  at  a  high  temperature  on  a  cold  anvil,  he  was 
astonished  to  hear  musical  sounds  during  the  cooling  of  the  mass. 
In  1829,  Arthur  Trevelyan  accidentally  placed  a  warm  soldering 
iron  on  a  block  of  lead;  ahnost  immediately  a  sharp  sound  was  heard. 
He  was  thus  induced  to  study  the  phenomenon  under  difTerent  con- 
ditions, and  he  invented  various  instruments  to  illustrate  the  cause 
of  the  production  of  this  sound:  these  will  be  described  when  we 
speak  of  sonorous  vibrations. 

The  passage  of  an  electric  current  produces  sound  in  a  bar  of 
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iroD  suspended  at  its  centre,  ami  one  extremity  of  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  an  induction  coil- 
Lastly,  the  corabustiou  of  gases  in  tubes  gives  rise  to  the  production 
of  musical  soiiuds.  If  we  light  a  jet  of  hydrogen  generated  by  tlie 
small  apparatus  called  by  chemists  the  philosophical  lamp,  and  intro- 
duce it  into  the  interior  of  a  tube  of  greater  diameter  than  itself  and 
open  at  both  ends,  we  hear  a  sharp  or  dull  sound,  whicli  varies  with 
the  length,  diameter,  thickness,  and  nature  of  the  substance  of  the 
tube.  If  several  of  these  tubes 
~~  are  arranged  together,  b  series 

of  musical  sounds  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  tunes  may  be  pro- 
duced ;    hence    the    name    of 
"  chemical     harmonicon "     by 
which  this  musical  instrument 
is  known.     This  fact  was  the 
starting-point   of   the    curious 
experiments     of    Schaflgotsch 
and  Tyndall  on  singing  flames. 
Hitherto  we  have  considered 
the    production    of   sound    or 
noise  in  sonorous  bodies  which 
may  be  either  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous ;   let   ws   now   inquire 
how   sound,   that    of   a   clock 
which  is  striking,  for  instance, 
our    ears.      We    can 
this  question  by  means 
of  observations  and  very  simple 
experiments,   even   before   we   understand   the   real   nature    of    the 
phenomenon  of  sound. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sound  takes  an  appreciable  time  to 
travel  from  a  sonorous  body  to  tlie  ear.  When  we  see  a  person  at 
some  distance  from  us  who  is  striking  blows  with  a  hammer,  we  see 
the  hammer  fall  before  we  hear  the  noise  of  the  percussion.  In  tlie 
same  way  the  report  of  a  gun  or  cannon  rsachea  the  ear  after  the 
flash  produced  by  the  explosion  has  been  visible  to  the  eye.  la  all 
these  cases,  the  interval  included  between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing 
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the  sound,  indicates  a  difference  between  the  velocity  of  light  and 
that  of  sound ;  but  as  the  velocity  of  light,  compai'ed  with  tlmt  of 
sound,  may  be  considered  as  infinite,  this  interval  gives  without  any 
perceptible  error  the  time  which  sound  takes  to  be  propagated  from 
one  point  to  another.  We  also  learn  by  daily  observation  that  this 
inter\'al  increases  with  the  distance.  I  remember  having  admired  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  man-of-war 
practising  with  cannon.  I  saw  the  smoke  of  the  guns,  then  the 
ricochet  of  the  cannon-balls  on  the  crests  of  the  waves,  long  before 
I  beard  the  thunder  of  tlie  report. 

Sound  is  propagated  by  a  succession  of  impulses  ; 
learn  with  what  velocity.  But  what  is 
the  medium  which  serves  as  a  vehicle  to 
this  movement?  Is  it  the  ground?  Is 
it  communicated  by  the  intervention  of 
solids,  liquids,  or  the  air,  or  by  these 
several  media  at  once  ?  The  following 
experiment  will  answer  these  questions. 

Let  us  place  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  a  clockwork  arrangement  fur- 
nished with  a  bell,  the  hammer  of  which 
is  temporarily  fixed,  but  is  capable  of  being 
moved  at  will  by  a  rod  (Fig.  93).  Befoi-e 
exhausting  the  receiver,  the  bell  is  dis- 
tinctly heard  when  struck  by  the  hammer.  , 
But  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  rarefied 
the  sound  diminishes  in  intensity;  and 
as  soon  as  the  vacuum  is  approximately  no.  iB.-s.i.iiiiiisii..ii.niiiBpiuain 
perfect,  it  is  completely  lost  if  the  precau- 
tion has  been  taken  to  place  the  appa- 
ratus on  a  cushion  of  cork,  or  wadding,  or  any  substance  which  is  soft 
and  more  or  less  elastic.  The  hammer  is  tlicn  seen  to  strike  ti;c 
Ijell,  but  no  sound  can  be  beard.  If  we  now  introduce  into  the 
receiver  any  other  gas,  such  as  liydrogen,  tarlxmic  acid,  oxygen, 
ether-vapour,  &c.,  the  scmnd  is  again  hearti.  Thus  air  and  all  gases  are 
vehicles  oi'  sound.  But  tliey  do  not  all  possess  this  property  to  the 
same  extent.  Tlius,  according  to  Tyndall's  experiments,  tlie  conduc- 
tivity of  hydrogen  gas  for  sound  is  muidi  less  than  that  of  air,  at  iiii 
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equal  pressure,  while  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  nearly  four  times 
greater  in  hydrogen  than  in  air. 

Solid  bodies  also  transmit  sound,  but  in  very  varied  degrees 
depending  on  their  elasticity.  Thus  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
even  when  the  vacuum  is  nearly  perfect,  if  we  place  the  ear  close 
to  the  receiver,  we  hear  a  very  feeble  sound  transmitted  to  the  sur- 
rounding air  by  the  cushion  and  the  plate  of  the  air-pump.  The 
transmission  of  sound  through  solids  is  proved  even  better  by  the 
fact  that  the  sound  of  the  bell  is  simply  enfeebled  if  we  place  the 
clockwork  apparatus  on  the  glass  plate  of  the  air-pump  without  the 
intervention  of  a  soft  cushion. 

Water,  and  liquids  in  general,  are  also  vehicles  of  sound,  and 
as  regards  intensity  and  velocity  are  better  conductors  than  air.  A 
diver  when  under  water  hears  the  least  noise ;  for  example,  that  made 
by  flints  rolling  and  knocking  against  each  other. 

We  nmst  not  confound  the  sounds  which  we  perceive  through  the 
medium  of  the  air  with  those  which  solids  such  as  the  ground  or 
elastic  bodies  transmit  to  us.  If  the  ear  be  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  a  rather  long  piece  of  wood,  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the  noise 
produced  by  the  friction  of  a  pin  or  the  tip  of  a  feather  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity,  while  a  person  standing  near  the  middle,  but  with  his 
ear  not  close  to  the  wood,  hears  nothing.  The  ticking  of  a  watch 
hung  at  the  end  of  a  long  tube  of  metal  is  distinctly  heard  at  the 
other  end,  while  those  near  the  watch  do  not  perceive  any  sound. 
Hassenfratz,  "having  descended  one  of  the  quarries  under  Paris, 
instructed  some  one  to  strike  the  walls  of  one  of  the  subterranean 
galleries  with  a  hammer :  he  gradually  went  further  away  from  the 
point  where  the  blows  were  given,  and  on  placing  his  ear  against  the 
wall  he  distinguished  two  sounds,  one  being  transmitted  by  the  stone 
and  the  other  by  the  air.  The  fii*st  arrived  at  the  ear  much  sooner 
than  the  other,  but  it  also  died  away  much  more  rapidly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  observer  removed  further  from  the  source,  so  that  it 
ceased  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- four  paces, 
while  the  sound  transmitted  by  the  air  only  ceased  to  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  paces."     (Haiiy.) 

Similar  experiments,  when  tried  with  long  wooden  or  iron  bars, 
give  the  same  result,  both  as  to  the  higher  velocity  and  reduced 
intensity. 
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Humboldt;  in  describing  the  dull  noises  which  nearly  always 
accompany  earthquakes,  quotes  a  fact  which  shows  the  facility  w^ith 
which  solid  bodies  transmit  sound  to  great  distances.  "  At  Caracas," 
he  says,  "  in  the  plains  of  Calabozo  and  on  the  borders  of  Rio-Apure, 
one  of  the  aCBuents  of  the  Orinoco,  that  is  to  say  over  an  extent  of 
l:)0,000  square  kilometres,  one  hears  a  frightful  report,  without 
experiencing  any  shock,  at  the  moment  when  a  torrent  of  lava  flows 
from  the  volcano  Saint- Vincent,  situated  in  the  Antilles  at  a  distance 
of  1,200  kilometres.  This  is,  as  regards  distance,  as  if  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  was  heard  in  the  North  of  France.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1744,  the  subterranean  reports  were 
heard  at  Honda,  on  the  borders  of  Magdalena :  yet  the  distance 
between  these  two  points  is  810  kilometres,  their  difference  of  level 
is  5,500  metres,  and  they  are  separated  by  the  colossal  mountainous 
masses  of  Quito,  Pasto,  and  Popayan,  and  by  numberless  ravines 
and  valleys.  The  sound  was  evidently  not  transmitted  by  the  air, 
but  by  the  earth,  and  at  a  great  depth.  At  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  of  New  Granada,  in  February  1835,  the  same  phe- 
nomena were  reproduced  in  Popayan,  at  Bogota,  at  Santa  Maria, 
and  in  the  Caracas,  where  the  noise  continued  for  seven  hours 
without  shocks ;  also  at  Haiti,  in  Jamaica,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua." 

To  resume :  the  transmission  of  sound  from  a  sonorous  body  to 

« 

the  ear  can  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  solids,  liquids,  or  gases, 
but  the  atmosphere  is  the  most  usual  medium.  Hence  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  sound  beyond  tjie  limits  of  the  atmosphere.  The  noise 
of  volcanic  explosions,  for  example,  cannot  reach  the  moon  ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  do  not  hear  sounds  which 
niay  be  produced  in  interstellar  spaces.  The  detonations  of  aerolites 
therefore  prove  that  these  bodies  at  the  moment  of  explosion  are 
within  our  atmosphere,  the  limits  of  which  have  not  been  pre- 
cisely determined.  On  high  mountains  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
produces  a  great  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  sounds.  Accord- 
ing to  Saussure  and  others,  a  pistol  fired  at  the  top  of  !Mont 
Blanc  makes  less  noise  than  a  small  cracker.  Ch.  Martins,  in 
describing  a  storm  which  he  witnessed  in  these  high  regions,  says, 
"The  thunder  did  not  roll ;  it  sounded  like  the  report  of  fire- 
anus."    Gay-Lussac,  during  his  celebrated  balloon  ascent,  remarked 
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was  considerably  weakened  at  a  height 


that  the  soiiud  of  liis  voice  v 
of  20,000  feet. 

Let  us  now  inquire  with  what  velocity  sound  is  propagated 
through  the  diiTerent  niedlii  we  are  about  to  <1escribe ;  and  first  of 
the  velocity  of  sound  through  air. 

Many  scientific  men  of  the  last  centuries,  among  whom  were 
Newton,  Boyle.  Mersenne,  and  FJanisteed,  endeavoured  to  determine 


this  velocity,  thither  theoretically  or  by  experiment,  but  the  numbers 
at  which  they  arrived  were  either  too  low  or  too  high.  We  owe  the 
first  precise  experiments  to  the  commission  of  the  Acadi^'mie  des 
tjciencea  in  1738.  Again,  in  1822,  several  physicists  made  deter- 
minations in  the  same  manner,  and  the  following  was  their  method 
of  proceeding.  They  were  divided  into  two  groups,  which  were 
placed  respectively  at  Montlh^ry  and  at  ViUejuif,  these  two  stations 
bein^  chosen  heeause  there  was  no  obstacle  to  interfere  with  sight. 
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Gay-Lussac,  Humboldt,  and  Bouvard  were  at  Mootlh^ry;  l*roiiy, 
Arago,  and  Mathieu  at  Villejuif,  They  were  each  provided  with  a 
good  chronometer  ;  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  e<|ual  bore,  chni'ge*.i 
with  cartridges  of  the  same  weight,  were  placed  at  each  of  the 
stations. 

The  experiments  began  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  a 
serene  sky  and  a  nearly  calm  atmosphere.  Twelve  alternate  sliots  at 
inter\'als  of  ten  minutes  were  fired  from  each  station,  starting  from  a 
given  signal,  and  each  group  of  observers  noted  the  nunibur  of 
seconds  vbich  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the  light  and  the 
■nival  of  the  soond.  The  mean  of  the  different  numbers  was  54 
■econda  6  tenths;  and  us  the  distance  of  the  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
oaiefilUy  meaaoied,  was  18,612  metres  5  decimetres,  they  concluded 
that  aound  tntvels  340  metres  9  decimetres  a  second  (UlS-152  feet) 
in  air  at  a-  temperatare  of  16°  0.  The  reciprocity  of  the  detenni- 
nutioni  was  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  influence  of  the  wind. 
The  temperature!  uf  the  air  exercises  an  influence  wliicli  theory 
uul  experiment  have  equally  confirmed.  If  the  temperature  in- 
cieases.  sound  is  propagated  with  much  greater  rapidity;  and  the 
irelocity  diminiahe:!  with  the  fall  of  temperature.' 

But  because  tlic- velocity  of  sound  varies  with  the  temperature,  and 
also  as  we  shall  prejently  see  with  the  humidity  or  hygrometric  state 
«r  the  air,  the  rtsults  obtained  are  probably  more  or  less  inexact. 
He  strata  of  air  in  which  sound  is  pi-opagated  are  far  from  being 
homogeneooB,  and  it  is  now  known  that  their  temperature  during  the 
night  inoieesefl  with  the  height.  To  avoid  those  difft^rent  causes  of 
error,  M.  le  Soux  measured  in  a  direct  manner  the  velocity  of 
sound  through  a  mass  of  air  contained  in  a  cyliudncal  tube  of 
72  metres  in  length.  The  air  was  dried,  and  its  tenipeniture  kept 
at  0°  by  surrounding  the  tube  with  ice.  The  sonorous  impHise 
was  produced  by  the  single  blow  of  a  wooden  lianimer,  which  was 
caused  to  strike  a  membrane  of  caoutchouc  sti'ftclied  over  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  tube.     This  impulse,  after  having  travelled 

'  In  addition  to  tbe  preceding  experiments,  we  iiii'st  quot«  those  of  Betizetilierff 
in  1811  ;  Goldingbam  in  1821  ;  Moll  and  Van  Beeck,  Stiiiiipfer  and  Myrluii')! 
b  l'-^  1  lastlj,  of  Bravaia  and  Martina  in  1844.  If  we  reduce  tlie  various  deter- 
mineil  velocitiea  to  zem,  and  calG»lHt«  them  as  having  been  made  in  dry  uir,  we 
obtain  a.i  a  result  a  mean  of  ;132  inetrea,  or  1()(-H  ilfi  feet  a  •■econd. 
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along  the  tube,  set  in  motion  a  second  membrane  stretched  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  tube.  Lastly,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  propagation  were  registered  automatically  by  electricity, 
and  its  duration  measured  by  a  particular  kind  of  chronoscope. 
Numerous  experiments  gave  M.  le  Roux  a  velocity  of  330*66  m. 
a  second :  a  number  almost  identical  with  the  velocity,  at  the 
same  temperature,  0**,  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes  in  1822. 

If  we  adopt  this  last  number,  we  deduce  for  the  velocity  of 
sound  at  different  temperatures,  from  — 15**  C.  to  50**  C,  the  follow- 
ing numbers: — 

Velocity  of  Sound  ik  Air. 

Number  of  metres  Namber  of  yvds 

Temperature  (C.)  per  second.  perMOond. 

—  15° 321-46 350-03 

—  lO'' 326-23 356*10 

—  5' 327-62 357*60 

0" 330-66 360-90 

+     5'' 333-67 364-18 

4-10' 333-66 364*17 

+  15" 339-62 370-73 

4-20' 342-55 373*89 

4-25** 345-46 377*05 

4-  30*' 348-34 380-88 

4-35' 351-20 383-39  ^ 

4-40° 354-04 386-40 

4-45° 356-85 389-50 

4-50^ 359-65 392-66 

The  experiments  of  1738  and  1822  not  only  resulted  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  velocity  of  sound ;  they  also  proved  that  this  velocity 
is  not  modified  by  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure :  that  the  wind 
increases  or  diminishes  it  according  as  it  blows  in  the  same  or  in  a 
contrary  direction,  whilst  it  does  not  effect  any  change  if  it  blows  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  transmission  of  the  sound. 

Furthermore,  this  velocity  is  uniform  at  every  portion  of  the 
distance  traversed,  and  it  is  tlie  same  with  sharp  or  dull  sounds, 
feeble  sounds,  or  tliose  whose  intensity  is  considerable.  We  are 
all  aware  that  neither  the  time  nor  tlie  precision  of  a  piece  of 
music  executed  by  an  orchestra  is  altered,  whatever  may  be  its 
distance  from  the  listener.  When  the  distance  increases,  all  the 
sounds  are  lessened  in  the  same  degree,  but  this  is  the  only  alteration 
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wliich  they  suffer,  which  could  not  Iiappen  if  tones  or  sounds  of 
different  intensity  were  propagated  with  different  velocities.  Lastly, 
the  velocity  of  sound  tlirongli  air  api>eai'8  to  be  the  same  in  a 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique  direction.  This  fact  results  from  the 
observations  made  in  1844  by  Martins  and  Bravais,  betwec'Q  the 
summit  and  the  base  of  the  Faulhorn,  and  by  Stiinipfer  and  MjTbach 
at  two  stations  situated  at  diffi^rent  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Sound  ia  propagated  through  water  with  about  four-and-a-quarter 
times  tlie  velocity  through  air.  This  was  shown  by  some  experi- 
iDenta  made  on  the  Ijike  of  Geneva  by  two  saomiis,  Colladon  and 
ytiirm.  Their  mode  of  experimentation  was  as  follows.  The  ohsen'era 
were  seated  in  boats,  one  moored  at  Thonon,  the  other  on  tlie  opposite 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  sound  was  produced  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer 
on  a  hell  immersed  in  the  water,  and  at  the  other  station,  a  speaking- 


trumpet,  having  a  mouth  of  large  aperture,  also  under  the  water, 
received  the  sound  propagated  by  the  liquid  mass  by  means  of  a  sheet 
of  metal  placed  over  the  opening-  The  observer,  whose  ear  was  placed 
at  the  njouth  of  the  trumpet,  was  furnished  with  a  chronometer  or 
chronograph,  which  indicated  seconds  and  fractions  of  a  second  ;  and 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  precise  instant  when  t)ie  bell  waa  struck  by 
the  flush  pi-uducfd  by  tlie  ignition  of  some  powder,  which  was  ignited 
by  the  lowering:  of  a  lighted  match  fastened  to  the  hammer  in  the 
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form  of  a  lever.  Figs.  95  and  96  indicate  the  arrangement,  and  will 
remove  the  necessity  for  a  more  detailed  explanation. 

The  distance  of  the  stations — 13,487  metre^s — was  traversed  by 
the  sound  in  nine  seconds  and  a  quarter,  which  gives  1,435  metres  for 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  8°  C. 

Lastly,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  solid  bodies  has  also  been  ex- 
perimentally determined.  M.  Biot,  having  operated  on  a  cast-iron 
pipe  951  metres  in  length,  found  that  sound  is  propagated  through 
this  meted  with  a  mean  velocity  of  3,250  metres  a  second,  which 
is  more  than  nine-and-a-half  times  the  velocity  through  air  at  the 
same  temperature. 

The  velocities  of  sound  per  second  in  different  media,  solid, 
liquid^  and  gaseous,  are  as  follows : — 


Velocity  of  sound  through  gases  at  0°. 


Velocity  of  sound  through  liquids  . 


Air 331m 

Oxygen 317 

Hydrogen 1270 

'v  Carbonic  acid 262 


Water  of  the  Seine  at  15" . 

Sea-water  at  20"*  .     .     .     . 

„        at  23°  ...     . 

Ether  at  0" 


1437in 
1453 
1160 
1159 


Velocity  uf  sound  through  solids 


I' Tin 2498m 

Silver 2684 

Platinum 2701 

Oak,  walnut 3440 

Copper 3716 

Steel,  iron  .    .  • 5030 

Glass 5438 

Fir-wood 5994 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PROPAGATION  OF  SOUND.— PHENOMENA   OF  THE  REFLECTION   AND 

REFRACTION   OF  SOUND. 

Echoes  and  resonances — Simple  and  multiple  echoes ;  explanation  of  these 
phenomena — Laws  of  the  reflection  of  sound  ;  experimental  yerification— 
Phenomena  of  reflection  at  the  surface  of  elliptical  vaults — Experiments 
which  prove  the  refraction  of  sonorous  impulses. 

1I7E  shall  learn  hereafter  that  light  and  heat  are  propagated  directly 
*  *  by  radiation  and  indirectly  by  reflection.  Moreover,  when  this 
propagation  takes  place  through  media  whose  nature  and  density 
differ,  the  direction  of  the  luminous  and  calorific  waves  undergoes 
a  particular  deviation  known  to  physicists  as  refraction. 

The  same  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  occur  in  the 
case  of  sound  as  in  that  of  heat  and  light,  and  they  follow  nearly  the 
same  laws. 

That  sound  is  reflected,  when  in  being  propagated  by  the  air  or 
any  other  medium  it  strikes  against  an  obstacle,  is  a  fact  with  which 
every  one  can  make  himself  familiar  by  observation. 

Echoes  and  resonances  are  phenomena  due  to  the  reflection  of 
sound.  When  we  stand  in  a  large  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  not 
covered  with  objects,  such  as  curtains,  which  stifle  sound,  we  notice 
that  our  voices  are  strengthened,  and  the  sound  of  stei)s  or  of 
sonorous  bodies  is  heard  w4th  great  distinctness.  In  a  still  larger 
room  words  appear  doubled,  which  often  renders  them  difficult  to 
be  understood.  This  strengthening  of  sound,  due  to  reflection  from 
walls,  &c.,  is  what  is  called  resouanre. 

If  the  distance  from  the  observer  to  the  reflecting  surface  ex- 
ceeds 65^  feet  (20  metres),  he  distinctly  hears  each  word  which  he 
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pronounces  a  second  time :  this  in  the  simple  echo.     If  each  vord  19 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  it  is  a  multiple  echo. 

Let  us  understand  the  cause  of  these  various  phenomena. 

However  short  the  duration  of  a  sound  may  be,  the  sensation 
which  it  induces  in  the  ear  of  the  listener  remains  a  certain  per- 
ceptible time,  which  is  about  -j'g  of  a  second.  During  this  time 
sound  travels  neariy  34  metres,  so  that  if  the  distance  a  o  from  the 
observer  to  the  reflecting  surface  {Fig.  97)  is  less  tliau  17  metres,  the 
sound  of  the  word  which  he  lias  proDounced  has  time  to  reach  the 
wall  and  return  to  hia  ear  before  the  sensation  is  entirely  exhausted 
The  reflected  sound  will  then  be  blended  with  that  which  he  hears  m 
a  direct  manner;  and  as 
a  number  of  partial  reflec- 
tions are  produced  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  a 
confused  murmuring  will 
follow,  which  is  called  a 
resonance.  The  same  ex- 
planation applies  to  the 
case  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons occupying  the  same 
room  and  speaking  either 
separately  or  together,  and 
the  resulting  confusion  of 
sound  would  become 
greater  as  the  rapidity  of 
utterance  increased. 

If  now  the  distance  o  a  exceeds  17  metres,  wlien  the  sound  of  the 
syllable  is  reflected  to  the  ear  the  sensation  is  ended,  and  we  hoar  a 
repetition  more  or  less  feeble  of  the  direct  sound.  This  is  an  echo. 
The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  syllables 
or  distinct  sounds.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  this  distance  to  be 
180  metres,  and  that  in  one  second  the  observer  pronounces  three 
syllables,  the  words  being  Ansicer  me :  to  go  to  the  reflecting  surface 
and  to  return,  the  sound  takes  a  little  over  a  second;  the  direct 
sensation  is  ended,  and  the  ear  hears  for  the  second  time,  distinctly. 
Answer  me.    This  is  a  simple  echo. 

A  multiple  echo  occurs  between  distant  parallel  reflecting  surfaces. 
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Tn  this  instance,  the  sound  reflected  by  one  of  them  is  reflected  a 
second  time  from  another,  and  so  on;  but  obviously,  by  these 
successive  reflections,  the  sounds  are  weakened  more  and  more. 
Edifices,  rocks,  masses  of  trees,  even  clouds,  produce  the  phenomenon 
of  echo.  Among  the  most  curious  is  the  echo  of  the  chateau  of 
Simonetta,  in  Italy,  which  repeats  the  words  spoken  as  many  as  forty 
times  between  the  parallel  wings  of  the  edifice.  We  find  in  the 
Cours  de  Physique  of  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  a  curious  fact,  which 
visitors  to  the  Pantheon  can  verify.  In  one  of  the  vaults  of  this 
building,  "  it  is  sufficient  for  the  guide  who  shows  them  to  strike  a 
sharp  blow  on  the  front  of  his  coat  to  awaken  in  these  resounding 
vaults  a  noise  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  cannon."  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  echo,  and  of  concentration  of  sound. 

In  ancient  and  modem  works  a  number  of  instances  of  multiple 
echoes  are  mentioned,  the  more  or  less  surprising  effects  of  which 
may  be  questioned,  but  they  are  all  easily  explained  by  the  suc- 
cessive reflections  of  sound. 

Such  an  one  existed,  it  is  said,  at  the  tomb  of  Metella,  the  wife 
of  Crassus,  which  repeated  a  whole  verse  of  the  ^neid  as  many  as 
eight  times.  Addison  speaks  of  an  echo  which  repeated  the  noise  of 
a  pistol-shot  fifty-six  times.  It  was  noticed,  like  that  of  Simonetta, 
in  Italy.  The  echo  of  Verdun,  formed  by  two  large  towers  about 
52  metres  apart,  repeats  the  same  word  twelve  or  thirteen  times. 
The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  contains  subterranean  chambers  con- 
nected by  long  passages,  in  which  words  are  repeated  ten  times. 
Again,  Barthius  speaks  of  an  echo  situated  near  Coblentz,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ehine,  which  repeats  the  same  syllable  seventeen 
times.  This  had  a  very  peculiar  effect,  because  the  person  who 
spoke  was  scarcely  hearil,  whilst  the  repetitions  produced  by  the 
echo  were  very  distinct  sounds.  Among  echoes  in  England  we 
may  note  one  in  Woodstock  Park,  which  repeats  seventeen  syllables 
by  day  and  twenty  by  night;  while  in  the  Whispering  Gallery  of 
St.  Paul's  the  slightest  sound  is  answered  from  one  side  of  the 
dome  to  the  other. 

While  living,  for  some  years,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Hyeres,  I  heard  a 
most  magnificent  echo :  for  a  whole  morning,  reports  of  artillery  fired 
from  a  vessel  anchored  in  the  roads  were  reflected  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  on  the  coast  in  prolonged  echoes,  which  made  me  at 
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first  imagine  the  presence  of  a  whole  fleet ;  the  effect  was  like  that 
of  thunderclaps.     A  sint^le  discharge  seemed  to  last  a  minute. 

The  reflection  of  sound  is  subject  to  very  simple  laws,  of  which 
we  will  now  give  an  outline.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  they  result 
naturally  from  the  vibratory  movement  which  constitutes  sound,  and 
are  also  experimentally  proved  beyond  all  doubt. 

To  explain  this,  let  us  imagine  for  the  present  a  sound-ray,  like 
a  ray  of  light,  to  start  from  a  centre  of  disturbance  and  following  a 
right  line ;  when  this  ray  comes  in  contact  with  a  reflecting  surface, 
let  us  call  it  an  incident  ray;  then  the  reflected  ray  is  the  line 
along  which  the  sound  rebounds  from  this  surface  into  the  medium 
whence  it  came.  The  angles  which  the  incident  and  reflected  rays 
form  with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence are  called  respectively  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 
These  definitions  being  clearly  understood,  the  following  are  the  laws 
of  the  reflection  of  sound : — 

First  law. — The  incident  sound-ray  and  the  reflected  sound-ray  are 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  line  perpendicular  to  the  sv/rfate  aJt  the 
point  of  incidence. 

Second  law. — The  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

The  experimental  proof  of  these  laws  is  very  simple.  Let  us  place 
two  metallic  mirrors  of  a  para- 
bolic form — that  is,  obtained  by 
the  revolution  of  the  curve  called 
a  parabola  about  its  axis  (Fig.  98) 
— face  to  face  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  axes  coincide.  The 
parabolic  curve  is  necessary  be- 
cause it  possesses,  near  its  sum- 
mit A,  a  focus  F,  to  which  all 
lines  such  as  MZ,  parallel  to  the 
axis  AF,  impinging  upon  different  ^'"  »s.-i>r..,.erty  ..r  the  ,.nraiH.iH. 

points   of  the   parabola,   are  re- 
flected.    The  rays   proceeding   from   the   focus   and   those    parallel 
to  the  axis,  form  equal  angles  with  the  normals  to  the  parabola,  at 
every  point,  such  as  the  point  M.    All  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  coming 
in  contact  with  the  parabola  will  be  reflected  to  the  focus  at  f. 
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Now,  if  a  watch  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  of  these  parabolic 
mirrors,  the  sound-mya  or  sonorous  waves  produced  by  the  ticking 
movement  will  be  received  on  the  mirror  nnd  reflected  parallel  to  the 
axis;  they  then  will  strike  the  concave  surface  of  the  second  mirror 
and  be  concentrated  at  its  focus.  The  observer,  who  must  employ  a 
tube  iu  order  not  to  intercept  the  waves,  will  easily  hear  the  souud 
of  the  watch  if  he  places  the  extremity  of  the  tube  at  the  focus 
of  the  second  mirror  (Fig.  99).  The  sound  is  heard  nowhere  else. 
eveu  by  persons  wlio  place  themselves  newr  the  space  l>etween  the 
two  mirrors,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  watch. 


K 
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The  cui*ve  called  an  ellipse  has  two  foci,  and  the  rays  sent  from 
one  are  reHeuted  to  the  other.  A  room  with  an  elliptic  roof  should 
therefore  produce  the  same  phenomenon  as  the  two  parabolic  mirrors; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  experiment.  The  Mii.ieum  of  Antiquities 
at  the  Louvre  possesses  a  room  of  this  kind,  in  which  two  persons 
placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  room  in  the  two  foci,  are 
able  to  converse  in  a  whisper,  utterly  regardless  of  the  presence  of. 
jievsoiis  who  are  in  otliL'r  positions. 
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Beflection  of  sound  is  made  use  of  in  many  instrunients,  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  when  speaking  of  the  applications 
of  physics  to  the  sciences  and  arts. 

Sound  is  propagated,  as  we  have  before  seen,  by  all  elastic,  media, 
but  with  varying  velocities,  which  depend  in  a  certain  degree  on 
the  density  of  the  medium.  When  sound  posses  from  one  medium 
to  another,  its  velocity  changes ;  and  if  it  enters  the  second  medium 
obliquely,  a  deviation  of  the  sonorous  wave  results,  which  deviation 
brings  the  ray  nearer  tlie  normal  to  the  surface  of  separation  of  the 


two  media,  if  the  velocity  is  less  in  the  second  than  in  the  first. 
When  a  ray  enters  a  prism  in  which  it  is  retarded,  light  undergoes 
a  similar  deviation,  which  was  proved  by  experiment  long  before  the 
true  theoretical  explanation  was  discovered ;  and  as  the  phenomenon 
has  been  long  known  as  refraction,  the  name  of  refraction  of  sound 
has  been  given  to  the  similar  deviation  of  the  sound-waves.  M. 
Sondliuuss  has  plac«d  the  existence  of  this  deWatiou  bejond  doubt 
by  the  following  experiment.  He  made  a  lens  of  collodion,  and 
tilled  it  wiih  ciirlioiiic  auid  gas.     In  this  gas,  the  velocity  of  sound  is 
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less  than  ia  air.  The  sonorous  waves  which  impinged  upon  the. 
convex  surface  of  the  lens  were  refraeteil  on  passing  through  the 
gas,  and,  issuing  on  the  opposite  side,  were  brought  to  a  focus.  If 
a  watch  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  lens  on  one  side,  there  is  on  the 


axis  at  the  other  side  a  point  where  the  ticking  of  the  watch  is 
heard  distinctly,  and  better  than  iu  any  other  place.  There  is  there- 
fore an  evident  convergence  of  the  sonorous  waves  towards  the 
conjugate  focus  of  the  lens;  and  in  this  we  have  a  proof  of  tlie 
refraction  of  sound. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SONOROUS     VIBRATIONS. 

Experiments  which  prove  that  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibratory  movement  of  the 
particles  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies — Vibrations  of  a  cord,  rod,  or  bell 
— Trevelyan's  instrument — Vibrations  of  water  and  of  a  column  of  air — Nature 
of  sound  :  pitch,  intensity,  and  clang-tint — The  pitch  depends  on  the  number 
of  vibrHtions  of  the  sounding  body  ;  Savart's  toothed  wheel ;  Cagniard-Latour's 
and  Seebeck's  syrens — Graphic  method — Variable  intensity  of  sound  during 
the  day  and  ni|^t — Limit  of  perceptible  sounds. 

O  OUND  is  a  vibratory  movement. 

Sonorous  bodies  are  elastic  bodies,  the  molecules  of  which,  under 
the  action  of  percussion,  friction,  or  other  modes  of  disturbance, 
execute  a  series  of  alternating  movements  across  their  position  of  rest. 
These  vibrations  are  communicated  to  surrounding  gaseous,  liquid, 
and  solid  media  in  every  direction,  and  at  last  reach  the  organs  of 
hearing.  The  vibratory  movement  then  acts  through  the  drum  of 
the  ear  upon  the  special  nerves  of  that  oi-gan,  and  produces  in 
the  brain  the  sensation  of  sound. 

The  existence  of  these  sonorous  vibrations  may  be  proved  by 
very  simple  experiments. 

If  we  take  a  violin  string  and  stretch  it  at  its  two  extremities  upon 
a  surface  of  a  darkish  colour — this  condition  is  realized  in  stringed 
instruments — and  if  sound  is  then  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  trans- 
verse bow,  or  by  plucking  the  string  from  its  position  of  rest,  tlie 
string  will  appear  to  expand  from  its  two  extremities  to  the  middle, 
and  will  here  present  an  apparent  enlargement,  due  to  a  rapid 
alternating  movement  across  its  normal  position.  The  string  is  seen 
at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  in  its  extreme  and  in  it^  mean 
positions,  in  consequence  of  the  persistence  of  luminous  impressions 
on  the  eye.     (Fig.  102.) 

L 


Instead  of  a  sti'iu<r,  let  us  imagine  a  cane  or  a  Hexib]e  metallic  rod 
fixed  at  oue  of  its  ends.  On  moving  it  from  the  position  of  rest,  it 
undei^oes  a  aeries  of  oscillations,  the  amplitude  of  which  continues 
to  decrease  until  at  last  the  motion  ceases.  I>uring  the  vibrations 
of  the  rod,  a  sound  is  heard  which  decreases  and  ends  with  the 
movement.     (Fig,  103.) 

The  rim  of  a  glass  or  metal  bell,  rubbed  with  a  bow,  emits 
sounds  which  are  frequently  very  loud. 


The  existence  of  the  vibrations  which  induce  these  sounds  ia  easily 
proved.  If  we  take  a  rod  of  metal  the  point  of  which  grazes  the  rim 
of  a  bell  without  touching  it,  when  the  bell  vibrates  it  strikes  the 
glass  with  sharp  and  repeated  strokes,  and  the  noise  thus  produced  is 
iiuickly  distinguished  from  the  sound  produced  by  the  bell.  (Fig.  104) 
The  ball  of  a  pendulum  is  also  sent  back  with  force,  and  oscillates 
during  the  time  that  the  sound  continues.  In  the  same  way  a 
metallic  ball  plnfed  in  the  interior  of  a  bell  movea  about  when 
this  latter  is  caused  to  resound,  as  in  Fig.  105,  aud  thus  proves  the 
existence  of  the  vibrations  with  which  the  molecules  of  the  sounding 
body  arc  animated. 
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Trevelymi's  instrumi'iit,  of  wliicli  we  have  ainiken  befoiii,  uii>l 
by  the  aid  of  which  souuils  are  ohtaiiieci  by  [\\a  contact  of  two  solid 
bodies  at  unequal  temperatures,  also  provea  tlie  existence  of  the 
vibratiouH  which  piwluce  sound.  If  we  place  a  biir  terminated  by 
two  knobs  on  the  ht>ated  metal,  the  weiglit  of  this  bar  renders  its 
vibrations  slower,  and  we  can  watch  the  alternating  motion  of 
the  rod  ami  knobs.     (Fig.  lOii.)     Tyndall  has  devised  an  ingenious 


way  of  iihowing  these  vibrations.  He  fixes  at  tlio  centri:  of  ibL- 
vibrating  metal  a  small  disc  of  polished  siher,  on  which  a.  beam  of 
the  electric  light  is  cast.  The  light  is  reflerted  from  the  mirror  to  a 
screen,  and  as  soon  as  the  warm  metal  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold 
lead,  the  motion  of  the  s[]Ot  of  hgbt  is  appan-nt  on  the  screen.  When 
we  study  the  effects  of  heat,  we  shall  ubsen  e  that  the  cause  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  uctal,  in  Ti'evelyan's  iiititrument,  is  the  alternate 
dilatation  of  the  load  at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  warm  metal ;  this 
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dilatation  pnxlncea  small  nipples,  wliich,  by  their  rising,  throw  the 
heat«<l  rocker  ft^m  ai-ie  tu  side,  and  this  altcntating  motion  takes 
place  with  stitGcieot  quickness  to  produce  vibrations  in  the  air,  which 
r^^ch  our  ears  as  sound.    (Fig.  107.) 

We  shall  presently  see  other  proofs  of  tlie  existence  of  these  mole- 
cular movements,  when  we  describe  the  processes  used  to  measure  the 
number  of  vibrations  produced  by  sounding  bodies.     When  a  solid 


body  produces  a  sound,  the  vibratory  movement  is  readily  renilei-ed 
]ierceptible  by  the  trembling  communicated  to  the  hand  on  touch- 
ing it.  The  vibrations  of  liquids  and  gases,  when  they  produce  fir 
transmit  sound,  can  also  be  rendereil  visible. 

A  glass  goblet,  half  tilled  with  water,  vibrates  like  the  glass  brll  I'f 
which  we  have  spoken,  when  the  edges  are  rubbed  either  with  the 
wet  finger  or  with  a  bow.  (Kig.  108.)  We  observe  also  on  the  anrfnce 
of  Mil-  liquid  u  iimltitude  <.f  waves,  wbiHi  lin-  divided  inln  f,.ur  and 


i 


fometimta  iiito  six  piiucipal  groups,  and  these  waves  become  more 
^rmted  as  the  sound  becomes  mure  sliarp.     If  I  lie  sound  is  greatly 


i"l"Jiiifie(I,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrntions  becomes  so  grcnt  tliat  the 
"^leria jerked  from  each  section  in  the  form  of  line  rain,     l.iistly,  if 


"s  connect  a  sonoi-ous  lube  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  we  can  prove  the 
'iLtratiun  of  the  interior  column  of  air  in  the  following  manner.     A 
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frame  coveretl  witii  a  luembraiie  is  suspended  by  a  atiint;  in  tlie  interior 
of  the  tube ;  wlieii  the  tube  is  caused  to  emit  a  sound,  we  perceive  the 
griiiiis  of  aund  which  previously  were  at 
[■est  on  the  lu  i  I  rai  e  to  be  jerked  up  ; 
thus  pioviHo  tl  at  tl  e  vibrations  of  tlie 
Husetus  column  J  avp  l>een  trausmitled 

V  a  loT     Tn  «)«    >     .inin      t    (..uiu 

u(    brMuf)'    u  eu  n  ■<  to  the  u]P  nl  ra  e  it  elf  and  to  the  light 

„riipi     I   d    re  t    1  upon  it.    (Fig.  109.) 

ViVirations  traiisiiiilted  by  the  nir  sometimes  possess  great  power. 

Wilidow-paues  shake  niiil  are  sometimes  even  broken  in  the  neif^h- 

biKirhood  of  a  very  luud  report,  such  as  that  of  a  ennnon. 


We  bavp  thns  demonstrated  by  experiment  the  fundamental  faet 
that  sound  residts  from  a  vibratory  motion  jimduced  by  the  molecules 
of  solid,  lirpiid,  or  gaseous  elnstic  bodies,  wldcb  i-ihrations  are  traus- 
miltod  In  thtr  or_';ni  nf  bc'iirin^'  by  the  iril.-rveiitimi  of  dimTrnf  inf.lia 
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which  extend  between  the  sonorous  body  and  the  ear.  We  now 
understand  why  sound  is  not  propagated  in  a  vacuum.  The  bell 
struck  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  vibrates  freely,  but  its 
vibrations  are  no  longer  transmitted,  or  at  least  are  very  imperfectly 
transmitted,  by  the  cushion  which  supports  the  instrument,  and  by 
the  small  quantity  of  air  which  always  remains  in  the  most  com- 
plete vacuum  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  an  air-pump. 

We  shall  endeavour  shortly  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  sonorous  vibrations,  and 
of  the  successive  condensations  and  dilatations 
which  result  from  their  propagation  through 
elastic  media,  in  order  to  explain  how  the 
laws  of  acoustics,  which  all  our  observations 
and  experiments  confirm,  have  been  proved 
by  theory.  For  the  present  we  will  con- 
tinue to  describe  phenomena. 

Sounds  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  several  characteristics,  which  we  will 
next  describe. 

The  most  important  of  these,  not  so  much 
from  a  physical  as  from  a  musical  point  of 
view,  is  the  "pitch,"  that  is  to  say, the  degree 
of  acuteness  or  of  graveness  of  sound.  Every 
one  can  distinguish  acute  from  grave  sounds, 
whatever  may  be  the  sonorous  body  which 
produces  them.  Two  sounds  of  the  same 
pitch  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  The  intensitj^ 
of  a  sound  is  quite  difTerent  from  the  pitch;  p,„.  io9^vii,mtion8of  agas««u8 
the  same  sound  can  be  loud  or  feeble,  with-  column. 

out  ceasing  to  have  the  same  degree  of  acuteness  or  of  graveness. 

Lastly,  different  sounds  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
quality,  or  "  clang-tint,"  as  Tyndall  proposes  to  call  it  {timbre,  French  ; 
klangfarbe.,  German).  When  a  flute  and  a  violin,  for  example,  emit 
the  same  musical  sound  with  equal  force,  the  ear  will  not  fail  to 
distinguish  a  difference  between  the  two  sounds,  such  as  it  will  be 
impossible  to  confound  them.  It  is  this  peculiar  quality  by  which 
we  recognize  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  is  familiar  to  us. 

The  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  number  of 
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vibrations  which  are  produced  by  the  sonorous  body  and  propagated 
through  the  media  by  the  help  of  which  sound  is  conveyed.  This 
number  increases  as  the  sound  becomes  more  shrill,  and  we  shall 
HOW  see  by  what  means  philosopliei-s  have  proved  this  important  fact, 
and  how  they  have  counted  these  movements,  which  the  eye  or  our 
other  senses  could  only  observe  in  a  more  or  less  contused  manner. 

The  toothed  wlieel  invented  by  Savart  enables  the  number  of 
vibrations  which  produce  a  given  note  to  he  determined.  The  sound 
— which  to  give  us  a  musical  note  must  fall  with  regular  pulsations 


on  our  ears,  irregular  pulsations  only  producing  noisf — is  produced  in 
this  instrument  by  the  teeth  of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  striking 
against  a  piece  of  card.  When  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  ia  small,  we 
only  hear  a  series  of  separate  strokes,  the  whole  of  which,  properly 
speaking,  do  not  produce  a  musical  note,  and  the  pitch  is  conse- 
quently absent.  But  in  proportion  as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel 
increases,  the  multiplied  vibrations  of  the  card  transmitted  to  the 
air  produce  a  continuous  and  regular  note,  the  acutoness  of  which  is 
greater  as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  increases.  An  indicator  is  fixed 
to  the  toothed  wheel,  which  gives  the  number  of  revolutions  which  it 
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makes  in  a  second:  tliis  number,  mnltiiUied  by  that  of  the  teeth, 
pvea  tiie  half  of  the  t-otal  uumbcr  of  vibrations ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
the  cftrtl.  at  first  bent  from  its  position  of  rest,  afterwards  returns  on 
itself,  Biid  priKlueea  two  vibrations  for  each  toi>th  wliich  strikes  it. 

Suviirt  obtained  with  a  wheel  furnished  with  6i)0  teeth  as  many 
as  forty  revolutions  a  second,  and  cousequently  48,000  vibrations 
iij  the  same  lime ;  which  cori-esponds,  as  we  sliall  see  further  on, 
to  a  sound  of  extreme  elevation  or  acuteness. 

Tbe  Syren,  invented  by  Cagniard-Latour,  is  also  used  to  measure 
(even  with  greater  precision  than  the  toothed  wheel  of  Savart)  the 
vibrations  of  a  yiven  sound. 


Iq  this  ingenious  itistrument  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  current 
"fair  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  which  air  passes  through  a  series  of  holes 
placed  at  equal  distances  round  two  metallic  plates,  one  being  fixed 
*id  the  other  moveable.  When  the  holes  correspond,  the  cuireut  of 
*if  passes,  and  its  force  of  expulsion  acting  on  the  oblique  channels 
wliich  form  the  holes,  gives  niovemeut  to  the  upper  plate.  This 
»cl  crnises  the  coincidence  to  cease,  thea  establishes  it  again,  then 
stops  it,  and  so  on,  the  result  being  the  production  of  a  series  of 
puffs  wliieh  produce  vibrations,  increa^iing  in  rapidity,  in  the  air. 
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If  there  are  twenty  holes,  there  are  forty  vibrations  for  each  turn 
of  the  plate;  so  that  ia  counting  the  number  of  revolutions 
which  are  effected  for  a.  given  sound  in  a  second,  the  total  number 
of  vibrations  can  be  easily  calculated.  The  axis  of  the  moveable 
plate  works,  by  means  of  au  endless  screw,  in  a  toothed  wlieei, 
the  number  of  teeth  being  equal  to  tliat  of  the  divisions  of  a  dial 
outside.  When  the  wheel  advances  a  tooth,  the  needle  inarlts  oue 
division ;  so  that  the  number  of  divisions  jiasaed  over  by  the  needle 
gives  that  of  the  turns,  and  then,  by  simple  nmlti plication,  that  of  the 


s  vibrations.  At  the  end  of  each  revolution,  a  catch  turns  a. 
second  wheel  one  division ;  so  that  if  the  first  wheel  has  a  hundred 
t«eth,  the  needle  of  the  second  dial  indicates  hundreds  of  turns. 

The  indicator  is  disposed  so  that  it  only  moves  at  will ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  attained  velocity  has  produced  the  note  which  we 
desire  to  examine  as  regards  the  number  of  vibrations  which  consti- 
tnte  it.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  maintain  a  constant  velocity,  so  as 
to  have  a  nole  of  invariable  pitch  for  aa  long  a  time  as  possible. 
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Tbu  aj-ren  also  acts  in  water ;  in  iMa  case  the  liquid  rushe9 
tlirongh  the  holes  under  the  pressure  of  a  lofty  column  of  water, 
m\  llms  produces  vibrntiona.  Tlie  sound  which  follows  proves 
Ui»t  Iii[iiiils  enter  into  direct  vibration,  like  gases,  without  sound 
Wiiig  tfimniunicated  to  them  by  the  vibrations  of  a  solid.  The 
maw  xijrcn  comes  fnjm  the  circumstance  that  the  instniuieut  sings 
iMiiIiT  water  like  the  enchantresses  of  the  fable, 

See^»eck'3  syren,  represent€d  by  Fig.  113,  is  constructed  in  quite 
;t  ditli,Tunl  manner,  but  the  principle  is  the  same,  viz.  that  the  note 


is  produced  by  the  regular  passage  of  air  in  puffs  thron^di  the  holes  it 
a  disc  The  disc  is  cansed  to  rotate  by  clockwork,  aiul  the  velocity 
of  its  rotation  is  measured  by  an  indicator.  Around  it  is  a  wind- 
chest  communicating  with  a  pair  of  bellows :  and  it  acts  as  distributor 
of  the  current  which  is  transmitted  by  caoutchouc  tubing  to  any 
eeries  of  holes  in  the  disc  which  the  experimenter  may  wi.sh  to  use. 

A  great  number  of  experiments   can   be  made  with  this  syren 
by  van'ingthe  number  and  distribution  nf  the  holes  in  different  discs 
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Lttstljr,  oertaia  graphic  ineUiod$.  reomlly  inveuted,  bat  the  first 

wlea  of  wbich  in  due  to  Savart,  kUuw  ua  Io  tktemiiue  with  exacu- 
tuJe  lite  pojuber  uf  souumus  vit*nitiui». 

A  taaiiig-fork,  or  luetallic  rml,  funiubed  witli  ver?   0Qe  poiots. 
iiiay  l^  canat-il  lu  tnc.-e  imdalatin^'  lines  cii  the  surface  of  n  torain? 
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cylinder  covered  with  lamp-blael*.  Tlie  number  of  siniiositiea  thus 
marked  is  that,  of  tlie  vibrations.  This  nietliotl  is  specially  employed 
when  we  wish  to  comjjare  together  two  sounds  with  respect  to  their 
pitch.  For  example,  we  fix  on  a  tuning-fork  the  point  which  traces 
the  pinuous  Hues,  and  on  a  second  tunin<?-fork  the  ptat«  covered  with 
lamp-lilack  wliere  these  lines  ait  traced.  Tlien  CHUsiny  tlie  two  tuning- 
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forks  lo  vibrate  simultaneou.-'ly,  tlit:  einiXJiis  line  obtained  will  be 
evidently  tlie  result  of  tlie  combination  of  two  vibratory  movements, 
piiralltl  if  the  two  tuning-forlis  vibrate  in  the  same  direction,  rectan- 
};nlar  if  they  vibrate  at  right  angles.  Figa.  115  and  IIG  are  fac- 
similes of  proofs  obtained  by  these  two  combinationa  fur  various 
musical  intervals. 

Tlie  various  experiments  which  we  have  just  described  t«nd  tn 
|irove  tiiat  the  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  only  on  the  number  of 
vibntlioiis  execute  by  the   siinonius  body   in   a   given  time.    The 
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intensity  of  the'  sonnd,  whether  strong  or  feeble,  undergoes  no  change ; 
the  nature  of  the  sonorous  borly  and  the  particular  quality,  which  ia 
called  the  clang-tint,  has  likewise  no  influence  on  the  number  of 
vibrations. 

The  amplitude  of  tlm  vibratiuns  gives  to  sound  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity, as  may  be  proved  by  many  familiar  experiments.  liVhen  a  bow 
is  drawn  across  the  string  of  a  violin,  or  of  any  other  similar  instru- 
ment, the  sound  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  vibrations  of  the  cord 
is  less  considerable.  The  more  vigorous  the  friction  of  the  bow,  the 
more  marked  are  the  oscillations,  and  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is 
greater.     Since,  then,  its  pitch  is  not  moditiod,  it  must  be  cumluded 
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that  the  number  of  vibrations  is  not  altered,  although  the  vibrations 
of  the  cord  are  made  with  greater  rapidity,  the  path  traversed  in  au 
equal  time  being  greater  when  the  amplitude  is  itself  greater. 

When  an  elastic  body  produces  a  sound,  the  molecules  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  not  equally  moved  from  their  positions  of  rest :  there 
are  some  even,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  which  remain  in  a  state  of  repose. 
A  bell,  for  example,  when  struck  by  a  hammer,  is  caused  to  become 
elliptic,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another  at  right  angles  to  the 
first.  The  zones  of  metal  at  its  base  execute  slower  vibrations  and 
of  greater  amplitude  than  the  zones  near  the  top.  But  the  solidity  ol 
the  zones  or  rings  produces  a  compensation  between  these  amplitudes 
and  the  different  velocities,  and  there  results  for  the  sound  produced 
a  mean  pitch  and  intensity  which  depends  on  the  dimensions  and 
nature  of  the  metal  of  which  the  bell  is  formed.  This  indicates  an 
evident  analogy  between  these  vibrations  and  the  oscillations  of  the? 
compound  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  we  have  seen  is  a  mean 
between  the  lengths  of  the  oscillations  of  a  series  of  simple  pendulums 
of  different  lengths. 

The  above  remarks  relate  only  to  the  intrinsic  intensity  of  sound, 
which  depends  on*  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  executed  by  the 
moving  molecules.  But  as  sound  is  transmitted  to  our  ear  through 
the  medium  of  the  air,  the  intensity  will  be  greater  as  the  volume  of 
air  displaced  is  at  the  same  time  more  considerable,  and  conse- 
quently the  dimensions  of  the  sonorous  body  will  themselves  be 
greater.  A  string  stretched  on  a  straight  piece  of  wood  gives  a 
weaker  sound  than  if  it  were  stretched  on  a  sounding-board,  as  in 
musical  instruments,  the  violin,  piano,  &c.  Most  people  know  that  il 
a  tuning-fork  is  caused  to  vibrate  first  in  the  air,  and  then  placed  on 
a  table  or  on  any  other  elastic  body,  the  sound  acquires,  by  thii- 
increase  of  volume  of  the  vibrating  body,  a  much  stronger  intensity. 

The  intensity  of  a  sound  received  by  the  ear  at  different  distances 
decreases  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  Thus, 
at  10  metres  the  intensity  is  four  times  greater  than  at  20  metres,  nin? 
times  more  than  at  30  metres,  &c.  provided  that  the  circumstances  oi 
the  propagation  remain  the  same,  and  that  reflecting  bodies  are  not 
present  to  strengthen  the  sound.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  two  sounds, 
one  being  four  times  louder  than  the  other,  are  produced  at  twc 
different  stations,  the  observer  who  is  placed  at  one-third  of  the 
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distance  which  separates  them  from  the  weakest,  will  believe  that 
he  hears  two  sounds  of  the  same  intensity. 

The  reason  is  as  follows : — Sonorous  waves  are  propagated  spheri- 
cally around  the  centre  of  disturbance,  hence  the  vibrations  put  into 
movement  successive  spherical  shells,  the  volume  of  which  is  in  pro- 
portiou  to  the  surface,  and  increases  therefore  as  the  squares  of  their 
distances  firom  the  centre.  Since  the  masses  of  the  dispersed  layers 
are  greater  and  greater,  the  movement  which  is  communicated  to 
them  by  the  same  force  must  diminish. 

In  columns,  or  cylindrical  tubes,  the  successive  impulses  are  equal: 
the  intensity  of  the  propagated  sounds  must  therefore  remain  nearly 
the  same,  whatever  the  distance  may  be.  This  is  also  confirmed  by 
observation.  M.  Biot,  in  the  experiments  by  which  he  determined 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  solid  bodies,  proved  the  fact,  that  the  sound 
transmitted  by  the  air  in  the  pipes  of  the  aqueducts  of  Paris 
was  not  sensibly  enfeebled  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  kilometre. 
Two  persons  speaking  in  whispers  could  easily  hold  a  conversation 
through  these  pipes.  "  There  is  only  one  means  not  to  be  heard," 
says  M.  Biot,— "not  to  speak  at  all." 

.  Speaking-trumpets  and  acoustic  tubes  are  applications  of  this 
property  which  we  have  just  described.  We  shall  speak  of  some 
of  these  hereafter. 

This  property   of   cylindrical  sound  channels    explains    certain 
Rustic  effects  shown  in  rooms  or  vaults   of  different  monuments. 
The  mouldings  of  the  vaults  or  walls  form  channels  where  the  sound 
IS  propagated  with  great  facility  and  without  losing  its  first  intensity, 
h  Paris,  there  are  two  rooms  of  this  kind ;  one  square  and  vaulted, 
situated  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Art«  et  Mdtiers;   the  other,  of  a 
hexagonal  form,  is  in  the  Observatory  of  Paris :  in  both,  the  angles, 
hcing  joined  by  an  arch,  form  deep  furrows,  which  eminently  conduce 
to  the  conduction  of  sound  without  enfeebling  it.     Two  persons  also 
^  converse  in  whispers,  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  without  the 
•editors  placed  between  them  being  able  to  hear  any  of  their  conver- 
sation.   In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  gallery  of  the  dome  affords  a 
similar  instance ;  the  gallery  of  Gloucester  is  another  example,  the 
cathedral  of  Girgenti  in  Sicily,  and  the  famous  grotto  of  Syracuse,  at 
the  present  day  known  as  the  "Grotta  della  Fstvella,"  and  in  olden 
times  as  that  of  the  Ear  of  Dionysius.    It  was  in  the  ancient  Latomiie, 
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or  quarries  of  Syracuse,  that  the  Tyrant  had  contrived  a  secret  coin- 
munication  between  his  palace  and  the  caverns  where  he  kept  his 
victims,  taking  advantage  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  grotto 
to  listen  to  their  conversation. 

The  intensity  of  the  sound  perceived  varies  according  to  the 
density  of  the  medium  which  propagates  it.  We  have  seen  this 
already,  in  the  experiment  made  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump : 
the  sound  of  the  bell  is  enfeebled  in  proportion  as  the  vacuum  is 
increased.  Tlie  contrary  would  take  place,  as  Hauksbee  has  proved, 
if  the  air  were  compressed  in  the  receiver  wherein  the  sonorous 
body  is  placed.  Persons  who  ascend  into  the  high  regions  of  the 
air,  either  on  mountains  or  in  balloons,  all  prove  the  gradual 
decrease  of  sound  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  density  of  the 
atmospheric  air.  In  water,  the  sonorous  waves  are  transmitted  with 
greater  intensity  than  in  air,  if  the  sonorous  body  vibrates  with 
the  same  energy  in  both  media.  In  solid  bodies  of  cylindrical  or 
prismatic  form,  sound  is  propagated  without  being  enfeebled  as  much 
as  in  the  air  or  other  gases.  We  most  of  us  know  the  experiment 
of  placing  the  ear  at  the  end  of  a  long  wooden  beam,  when  we 
can  hear  very  distinctly  the  slightest  noise — for  example,  that  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  a  pin.  Savages  place  the  ear  near  the 
ground  to  hear  distant  sounds  which  could  not  be  transmitted  by 
the  air  through  the  same  distance. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  known  and  of  easy  observation,  that  sound  is 
heard  further  during  the  night  than  during  the  day.  This  increase  of 
intensity  is  attributed  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  strata  of  air  and 
their  relatively  calm  condition,  which  allows  the  sonorous  weaves  to 
be  propagated  without  losing  their  amplitude  by  reflection.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  during  the  day  various  noises  conduce  at 
the  same  time  to  make  an  impression  on  the  ear,  each  of  w^hicli  must 
be  less  easily  distinguished.  According  to  the  observations  of  Bravais 
and  Martins,  the  distance  to  which  a  sound  reaches  depends  also  on 
the  temperature  of  the  air :  this  distance  is  greater  during  the  cold  of 
winter,  in  snowy  regions  of  the  pole,  or  high  mountains.  Here  it  is 
to  the  homogeneity  of  the  air  rather  than  to  its  density  that  we 
must  attribute  the  cause  of  this  fact,  for  on  the  summit  of  mountains 
the  density  of  the  air  is  less  than  in  the  plains.  The  intensity  of 
transmitted  sound  certainly  depends  on  the  state  of  repose  or  agita- 
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tion  of  the  air.  In  calm  weather  it  is  distinctly  heard  at  great 
distances:  wind  enfeebles  sound  even  when  it  conies  from  the  point 
where  the  body  gives  out  the  sounds.  The  direction  of  the  vibrations, 
that  is  to  say,  the  manner  in  which  the  auditor  is  turned  relatively  to 
the  point  whence  the  sound  starts,  has  also  a  great  intluence  on  its 
intensity.  When  we  hear  the  flourish  of  a  hunting  horn,  if  the 
performer  turns  the  mouth  of  his  instrument  in  different  directions 
the  intensity  varies,  so  that  it  seems  sometimes  to  get  nearer  to  and 
sometimes  further  from  the  place  where  the  auditor  is. 

The  circumstances  which  tend  to  modify  the  intensity  of  sound 
are  therefore  very  varied.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine  the 
greatest  distance  to  which  it  can  reach.  In  the  remarkable  examples 
which  are  quoted,  of  sounds  heard  at  considerable  distances,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  ground  rather  than  the  air  which  serves  as  a 
vehicle  to  the  sonorous  vibrations.  We  have  already  quoted 
Humboldt  on  the  subject  of  the  reports  produced  by  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions,  which  are  propagated  to  distances  of  800  to  1,200 
kilometres.  Chladni  relates  many  facts  which  prove  that  the  noise 
of  cannon  is  often  heard  at  very  great  distances;  at  tlie  siege  of  Genoa 
it  was  heard  at  ninety  miles  from  Italy;  at  the  siege  of  Mannheim 
in  1795,  at  the  other  side  of  Souabia,  at  Nordlingen  and  Wallerstein ; 
at  the  battle  of  Jena,  between  Wittenberg  and  Treuenbrietzen.  *•  1 
have  myself  heard,"  he  says,  "  cannon-shots  at  Wittenberg  at  seven- 
teen German  miles,  not  so  much  by  the  air  as  by  the  disturbance 
of  solid  bodies,  by  placing  the  head  against  a  wall." 

Nevertheless,  sound,  such  as  the  rolling  of  thunder  and  the  detona- 
tions of  meteors,  which  sometimes  burst  at  enormous  heights,  is  often 
propagated  to  a  great  distance  by  the  air.  Chladni  mentions  certain 
meteors  the  explosion  of  which  was  not  heard  until  ten  minutes  after 
the  luminous  globe  was  seen :  this  supposes  a  height  of  not  less  than 
200  kilometres.  The  bolide  observed  in  the  middle  of  France  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1864,  presented  the  same  peculiarity,  and  tlie  observers 
calculated  four  minutes  between  its  appearance  and  the  perception  of 
the  noise  of  its  report.  "  In  order  to  have  an  explosion,"  says  M. 
Daubree,  writing  on  this  subject,  *'  produced  in  strata  of  air  sufficiently 
rarefied  to  give  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  noise  of  such 
intensity,  and  over  a  horizontal  extent  so  considerable,  we  must  admit 
that  its  violence  in  high  regions  exceeds  all  that  we  know."     l^nless 
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indeed,  this  is  an  effect  of  repercussion  of  the  sound  on  strata  of  air 
of  unequal  density,  analogous  to  the  rolling  of  thunder  in  storms. 

We  know  but  little  at  present  of  the  production  of  the  indefinite 
varieties  of  tones.  We  shall  speak  hereafter  of  recent  researches 
on  this  subject ;  the  phenomena  which  we  must  first  notice  are 
necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  proposed  explanations. 

Experimenters  have  tried  to  determine  the  limit  of  perceptible 
sounds ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  limit  depends  partly  on  the  sensibility 
of  our  organs.  The  most  grave  sound  appears  to  be  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  sonorous  body  executing  thirty-two  simple  vibrations  in 
a  second.  Savart  found  for  the  most  acute,  48,000  vibrations.  But 
M.  Despretz  made  a  series  of  tuning-forks  the  sounds  of  which  were 
strengthened  by  resonant,  boxes,  and  he  at  last  distinguished  the 
sound  of  most  extreme  sharpness  which  a  tuning-fork  can  produce 
to  be  caused  by  73,700  vibrations  per  second.  We  remember  assist- 
ing at  the  experiments  of  this  learned  philosopher.  Such  shrill  soimds 
produce  in  the  organ  of  hearing  a  sensation  almost  doleful. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LAWS  OF  SONOROUS  VIBEATIOXS,  IN  STRINGS,  RODS,  PIPES,   AND   PLATES. 

Experimental  study  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  vibration  of  strings — Monochord 
or  Sonometer — Nodes  and  ventral  segments  ;  harmonica — Laws  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  sonorous  pipes — Vibrations  in  rods  and  plates — Nodal  lines  of  square, 
round,  and  polygonal  plates. 

TN  the  present  day,  the  art  of  music  is  so  generally  understood 
-^  that  such  of  our  readers  as  have  knowledge  of  it,  or  who  have 
seen  it  produced,  know  the  mechanism  of  stringed  instruments,  such 
as  the  violin. 

Four  strings  of  unequal  diameter  and  of  different  textures  are 
stretched  by  the  aid  of  pegs  between  two  fixed  points,  and  when 
caused  to  vibrate,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  drawing  a  bow  across 
them,  they  produce  sounds  of  different  pitch.  The  sounds  produced 
by  the  open  strings  (that  is  to  say,  when  they  vibrate  in  the  whole  of 
their  length)  must  possess  a  certain  connection  of  tone  between  them, 
of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  When  this  connection  is  destroyed, 
the  instrument  is  not  in  tune.  What  does  the  musician  then  do  ? 
By  screwing  and  unscrewing  the  pegs  he  stretches  more  or  less  those 
of  the  strings  which  do  not  give  out  the  desired  sounds:  as  he 
tightens  them  the  sound  becomes  more  acute ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  loosens  them  it  becomes  more  grave.  But  four  sounds 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  varied  notes  of  a  piece  of 
music.  The  performer  multiplies  the  number  at  will,  by  placing 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  on  certain  points  of  each  of  the  strings. 
In  doing  this  he  reduces  to  different  lengths  the  portions  of  these 
strings  which  the  bow  causes  to  vibrate. 

Tliese  facts  show  that  there  exist  certain  relationships  between 
the   pitch   of  the   different   sounds   given  out   by  the   instrument 
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and  the  length,  diameter,  teusiou,  oiid  substiiiice  of  the  strings ;  as 
the  pitch  itntili'  depends  on  the  number  of  the  vibrations  exei!ut«(I, 
it  necessarily  foUowa  that  this  number  is  cnnuected  by  certain 
laws  with  the  eleinenfa  already  enunciated.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant were  noticed  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  particularly 
by  the  I'ytliagoreaiis.  But  it  is  to  tlie  geometers  of  tlie  last  century, 
amongst  whom  are  the  illustrious  names  of  Taylor,  Bernouilli, 
D'AIemhert,  Euler,  and  Liigrauge,  that  we  owu  the  complete  demon- 
stration deduced  from  purely  theoretical  grounds.  The  exactitude  of 
the  calculations  has  been  coiifirmeii  by  experiments. 

We  will  now  endeavour  Uj  explain  these  laws.  In  the  jiresent  day 
they  are  readily  proved  by  means  of  a  particular  iustrument,  called 
a  monouhord  or  sonometer,  to  which  is  attached  an  apparatus  which 
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enables  us  to  necertain  the  inimln-r.s  of  vibrations  produced.  The 
sonometer,  or  monochord  (Fig.  117)  i.s  formed  of  a  box  of  fir-wood 
to  strengthen  the  sound ;  above  this  box  one  or  several  strings  are 
fi-xed  at  their  extremities  by  iron  pins,  and  stretched  by  weights 
which  serve  to  determine  the  tensions  of  each  of  them.  A  divided 
scale  beneath  the  strings  shows  the  lengths  of  the  vibrating  parts, 
which  cau  be  altered  at  will  by  the  aid  of  a  mo^'eable  bridge  which 
moves  along  the  scale  under  the  strings. 

Let  us  take  a  string  of  catgnt  or  metal,  and  stretch  it  by  a  weight 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  produce  a  perfectly  pure  sound,  of  a. 
pitch  appreciable  to  the  ear;  and  let  us  suppose  that  its  total 
length  measured  by  the  scale  is  1*20  metre,  and  that  the  sound  which 
it  gives  out  corresponds  (as  wrified  by  the  Syren)  tn  440  vibrations 
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a  second.  I^et  us  place  the  moveable  bridge  first  at  the  half,  tlien  at 
^,  J,  and  yV  of  the  total  length;  and  in  each  of  lliese  successive 
positions  let  us  cause  the  shortest  portion  of  the  string  to  vibrate. 
Measuring  the  different  sounds  obtained,  we  shall  find  the  following 
number  of  vibrations  a  second  :  880,  1,320, 1,7G0,  and  5,280. 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  compare  the  numbers  which  indi- 
cate the  different  lengths  of  the  string,  and  th(jse  whicli  indicate  the 
number  of  vibrations,  to  understand  the  law. 


Length  of  string  .     . 
Number  of  vibrations  . 


Is  it  not  evident  from  this  experiment  that  the  number  of 
vibrations  goes  on  increasing,  so  that  their  ratios  are  precisely  the 
inverse  of  those  which  the  lengths  of  the  strings  form  between  them- 
selves?   Such  is  the  first  law  of  vibrating  strings. 

Now,  without  altering  the  length,  if  we  stretch  the  same  string  by 
different  weights,  and  compare  the  sounds  obtained,  we  shall  find,  for 
the  numbers  of  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  vibrations,  the  tensions  of 
tie  strings  are  4,  9,  16,  &c.  times  greater.  The  numbers  of  vibrations 
follow  the  order  of  the  simple  numbers,  the  weights  or  tensions  follow 
the  order  of  the  squares  of  these  numbers.     This  is  the  second  law. 

The  strings  are  of  cylindrical  form.  Let  us  change  the  diameter 
of  these  cylinders,  and  compare  the  sounds  produced  by  two  strings 
of  the  same  substance,  stretched  by  equal  weights  and  of  equal  length, 
but  of  different  diameters.  This  comparison  will  be  easy  with  the 
help  of  the  sonometer.  It  is  then  found  that  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  these  sounds  decreases  when  the  diametei^s  of  the  strings 
augment,  and  become  precisely  2,  3,  4  ...  .  times  less,  when  the 
diameters  are  2,  3,  4  ...  .  times  greater. 

This  is  the  third  law  of  the  transversal  vibrations  of  vibrating 
strings. 

There  is  a  fourth  law,  which,  like  the  others,  may  be  proved  by 
means  of  the  sonometer,  and  which  relates  to  the  density  of  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  vibrating  string  is  composed.  Two  strings,  one 
of  iron,  the  other  of  platinum,  of  the  same  length  and  diameter,  are 
stretched  on  the  sonometer  by  equal  weights.      The   soun.ls  which 
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they  will  give  out  will  be  the  more  grave  as  the  density  is  greater, 
80  that  the  iron  string  will  give  the  acute  and  the  platinum  the 
more  grave  sound ;  the  ear  will  be  sufficient  to  judge  of  these 
differences.  Now,  if  we  measure  the  exact  numbers  of  vibrations 
which  coiTespond  to  the  two  sounds  obt-ained,  we  shall  find: — 


For  the  iron 
For  the  platini 


We  not  only  speak  here  of  the  numbers,  but  of  their  relationsbip. 
Now,  if  we  nmltiply  each  of  these  numbers  by  itaelf,  if  we  take  the 
square,  we  find  2,699,600  and  1,000,000,  which  indicates  precisely 
in  an  inverse  order  the  densities  of  the  metals,  platinum  and  iron. 
The  density  of  iron  is  7'8,  that  of  platinum  2104,  and  these  densities 
arc  related  as  100  is  to  269.  Such  is  the  law:  other  things  being 
equal,  the  squares  of  the  number  of  vibrations  ere  in  the  invene 
ratio  of  the  densities  of  the  substances  of  which  the  vibntiag  fltciiigs 
are  formed. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  strings,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Bounds  which  follow  either 
from  the  plucking  or  removing  a  string  from  its  position  of  rest,  or 
from  drawing  a  bow  across  it,  A  string  rubbed  lengthways  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  powdered  with  resin  also  emits  a  soiitid,  but  this  soiuid 
is  much  more  acute  than  when  it  vibrates  transversally,  so  that  the 
number  of  the  longitudinal  vibrations  always  exceeds  that  of  the 
transversal  vibrations.  As  this  method  of  causing  strings  to  vibiate 
is  not  employed,  we  need  not  enlai^e  on  tliis  subject  But  we  must 
not  conclude  the  subject  of  vibrating  strings  without  mentioning  a 
plienomenon  of  great  interest :  we  speak  of  nodes  and  vftUral  seg- 
ments, and  the  particular  sounds  which  musicians  and  physicists  call 
harmonics.  Let  us  imagine  a  string  stretched  on  the  sonometer, 
or  on  any  musical  instrument,  and  let  us  fix  it  by  placing  our  finger 
at  the  middle,  and  then  cause  one  of  the  halves  to  vibrate  by  means 
of  the  bow  :  the  sound  produced  will  be,  as  we  shall  hear,  more  acute 
than  the  fundamental  sound — that  is,  the  sound  given  out  by  the 
string  when  ita  whole  lengtli  vibrates — the  number  of  the  vibrations 
being  doubled.  Musically  speaking,  this  is  the  octave  of  the  funda- 
mental note.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  halves  of  the  string 
vibi-ate  together,  which  may  be  proved,  first  by  putting  crosswise  on  * 
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the  centre  of  that  half  of  the  Btring  which  remains  free  some  little 
paper  i-idere,  which  jump  about  ami  fall  lUrectly  the  f"imd  is 
produced;  secondly,  by  proving  to  the  eye  the  existence  of  an  eu- 
ki^gement  in  the  two  halves  of  the  string  (Fig.  118);  for  if  we 
remove  our  finger  without  stopping  the  movement  of  the  bow,  we 
notice  that  the  sound  continues,  as  well  as  the  division  of  tl.e  string 
int«  two  pai'ta.  which  vibrate  simultaneously. 

Let  U3  make  a  second  experiment,  and  place  the  finger  on  a  portion 
of  the  string  one-third  of  its  entire  length  from  the  nearest  britlge, 
continuing  to  dmw  the  bow  across  tlie  smallest  portion  (Fig.  110). 


The  sound  is  still  more  acute,  and  we  observe  the  whole  string  to 
be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  vibrating  separately:  this  can  be 
proved  by  placing  the  riders  at  the  points  of  division,  as  well  as 
at  the  middle  of  each  third  of  the  string.  The  first  remain  im- 
moveable, tlte  others  are  thrown  off;  which  proves  the  existence 
of  immoveable  points  or  noilfx,  and  vibrating  parts  or  veiUral 
Kfgments.  Against  a  black  gi'ound,  the  nodes  and  ventral  segments 
can   be  cleHrly   distinguished.      The    first    sliow   the   white    string 
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reduced  to  its  proper  tliicknesa ;  the  others  the  swellings  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  before  noticed  at-the  ceiitre  of  a  string  vibrating 
as  a  whole. 

A  string  can  thus  be  divided  into  2,  3j  4,  5  .  ,  .  .  equal  part?, 
and  tlie  sounds,  gradually  increasing  in  acutvness,  which  tliey 
then  produce,  are  called  harmonies.  Practised  ears  can  distiuguiiih 
some  of  the  liaimonic  soiinda  which  are  produced  siiiiultaueoutly 
with  the  I'lindaiiienfal  sonnd  of  a  striug,  which  proves  that  tlie 
<!ivif,iun  nf  tht;  slrini;  iiilo  viliratiiij;  portions  tjikas  phice  even  when 
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the  contact  of  a  ]ioiiit  is  not  llie  determining 
further  on  the  position  whicli  these  different 
musical  scale.  Studied  hy  the  help  of  the 
HfjHoroTis  vibrations  which  engender  harmonica 
from  compound  sounds  superposed  on  the  sinipli 
Nodes  and  ventral  segments  are  not  peculiar 
we  shall  find  them  also  in  the  columns  nf 
the  interior  of  pipoa;  we  shall  ylao  oUserve 
ruemhi-anes. 


cause.  We  shall  see 
sounds  occupy  in  the 

graphic  metiiod,  the 
show  that  they  I'esult 
K  vibrations  (Fig.  120). 

to  vibrating  strings : 
air  which  vibrate  in 

them   in   plalea  aud 
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)fiisical  iustnimenta  called  unnd-inalruir.enta  are  fuvmed  of  solid 
f>ipes,  sonietitues  prismatic  and  Honielimes  cylindrical,  eome  stratglit, 
others  more  or  less  beut.  Tlie  column  of  air  which  these  instruments 
enclose  is  caused  to  vibrat^by  meann  of  a  niuutli piece,  the  form  and 
disposition  of  which  varies  according  Uy  the  nature  of  the  instniments. 
Wu  shall  have  occasion  to  descrilie  the  principal  instruments  when 
*e  treat  of  the  applications  of  Physics  to  the  Arts.  But  in  order  to 
simply  uiKlerstand  the  general  laws  whicli  regulate  the  vibration  of 
air  in  piiws,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  cousitleiulion  of 
straight  pipca  in  the  form  of  prisms  or  cylinders,  such  as  exist  in 
organs.  Fii,'*-  121  ami  122  represent  the  exterior  view  and  the  sec- 
tion or  interior  vi«w  of  two  pipes  of  this  kind.  We  can  see  at  the 
Wer  part  of  each  of  tliem  the  pipe  through  which  the  air  supplied 
liy  the  bellows  is  caused  to  enter ;  the  current  first  rushes  into  a  box. 


mI  thence  issues  hy  a  chink  which  is  called  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
sid  then  rashes  against  the  edge  of  a  lievelled  plate.  A  part,  of  the 
inrreut  escapes  by  the  mouth  at  the  exterior  of  the  pipe ;  the  other 
latt  penetrates  into  the  interior.  This  rupture  of  the  current  gives 
t^-w.  to  a  series  of  condensations  and  dilatations  which  are  propagated 
iutliucolnmn  of  air.  The  air  of  tins  column  entei^  into  vibration 
mhI  produces  a  continuous  sound,  the  pitch  of  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
*iaie3  according  to  certain  laws.  The  mouthpiece  which  we  will 
iWribe  is  that  which  is  called  the  flute  mouthpieee,.  E."cperiment 
[inwea  that  if  we  substitute  in  tlie  same  pipes  mouthpieces  nf 
'iiflerent  forms,  it  will  only  modify  the  quality  of  the  sound  without 
''hinging  iu  pitch.  The  pitch  does  not  depend  on  the  substance, 
"'""I,  ivory,  metal,  ^.diws,  Ac.   which  composes  the  tube,  whence  it 
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must  be  concluded  that  the  sound  results  ouly  t'l-oni  the  vibrations 
of  the  column  of  air. 

The  science  of  acoustics  owes  the  discoveiy  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  vibrations  of  sonorous  tubes  to  Father  Meraenue  and 
Dauiel  EernouilU.  We  will  biiefly  indicate  the  most  simple  of  tb.ese 
laws.  The  first  of  these  savants  showed  that  if  we  compare  the 
sounds  produced  by  two  similar  pipes  of  different  dimensions — tiaat 


J 


I 


is,  if  the  one  has  all  its  dimensious  double,  triple,  &c.  thase  of  the 
other — then  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  first  will  be  2,  3  ...  . 
times  less  than  the  vibrations  of  tlie  other.  Thus  the  smaller  of  the 
pipes  represented  in  Fig.  123  will  give  twice  as  many  vibrations  as 
the  other:  the  sound  given  out  will  be  the  octave  of  the  sound  of  the 
lai^est  pipe.     This  discovery  is  due  to  Father  Mersenne. 

Such  pipes  are  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  closed  at 
their  upper  end.  But  the  law  which  we  are  about  to  mention 
applies   both   to    open    and    to    closi'd   jjipos,   provided   that   their 
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length  be  great  compared  to  their  otiier  dimensions.  It  must  be  first 
observed  that  each  pipe  can  produce  many  sounds,  more  acute  or 
higher  as  the  current  of  air  is  greater.  The  gravest  of  these  sounds 
is  called  the  fundamental  sound ;  the  others  are  the  harmonics ; 
and  it  is  found  that,  to  obtain  them,  it  is  sufficient  to  progressively 
force  in  the  current  of  air.  And  when  tubes  of  different  lengths 
are  caused  to  sound,  the  longest  produce  the  gravest  fundamental 
sounds,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  numbers  of  vibrations  vary  pre- 
cisely inversely  as  the  lengths.  For  example,  whilst  the  amalleat  of 
the  four  tubes  represented  in  Fig.  124  gives  12  vibrations,  the  other 
three  give  in  the  same  time  6,  4,  and  3 ;  or  2,  3,  4  times  less ;  the 
lengths  being,  on  the  contrary,  2, 3, 4  times  greater.  As  I  said  before, 
this  law  Ls  applicable  to  open  as  well  as  closed  tubes.     But,  for  the 


xame  length,  the  fundamental  sound  of  a  closed  tube  is  different 
from  the  sound  given  by  an  open  one.  The  vibrations  are  half 
the  number ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  fundamental  sound  of  a  closed 
tube  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  open  tuhe  double  the  length. 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  of  the  succession  of  the  har- 
monic sounds  in  both  of  them.  Arranging  these  sounds  in  order, 
from  the  gravest  to  the  most  acute,  starting  from  the  fundamental 
note,  we  find  that  in  open  tubes  the  numbers  of  vibrations  increase 
according  to  the  series  of  whole  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &o.  In  closed 
tubes,  these  numbers  increase  according  to  the  series  of  the  odd 
numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7.  Ac.      From  this  it  results  that  if  we  take  three 
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tubes,  the  open  one  of  double  the  length  of  the  two  others,  ant 
these,  one  is  open  and  the  other  closed,  the  successive  sounds 
Hret  will  be  represented  by  the  series  of  niitiiral  numbers — 

Long  open  tube     .     .     1       2       3       4       Ti       )i       7       R     .  .  . 
and  the  sounds  of  the  others  by 

Short  open  tube       .    ,    .    i    ...    4     ...    fi    ...     H    ... 
„     closed  tuba      .     1     ...    3    ...     5    ...    T    ... 

that  is  to  say,  the  sounds  of  the 

nately  by  the  two  tubes  of  half  the  lenjith. 


e  tube  will  be  reproduced 


We   will   conclude   the   study  of  the   phenomena   presents 
sonorous  tubus  by  stating  that  the  colunjus  of  air  which  vibri 
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the  interior  of  them  are  divided,  like  vibrating  strings,  into  fixed  por- 
tions or  7wcfe5,  and  vibrating  parts  or  ventral  segments.  The  existence 
of  these  various  divisions  is  proved  in  many  ways.  The  moat  simple 
consists  in  lowering  into  the  tube  by  a  string  a  membrane  stretched 
over  a  ring,  and  then  to  watch  the  grains  of  sand  with  which  it  is 
sprinkled.  These  grains  will  be  agitated  under  the  action  of  the 
vibration,  when  the  membrane  reaches  a  ventral  segment  in  any 
portion  of  the  vibratiug  column  of  air.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
remain  at  rest  when  the  position  of  the  membrane  coincides  with 
that  of  a  node. 

However,  theory  has  completely  solved  all  the  problems  which 
relate  to  this  order  of  phenomena  :  and  the  experiments  of  physicists, 
always  a  little  less  exact  than  mathematical  analysis  would  require, 
on  account  of  the  complex  circumstances  under  which  they  are  per- 
formed, are  only  verifications  of  the  laws  found  by  analysis.  We, 
who  wish  especially  to  describe  the  curious  facts  of  eacli  part  of 
physics,  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  notions  indispensable  to  the 
understanding  of  these  facts  and  their  application  to  industry 
and  the  ai-ts. 

Sonorous  rods  are  cylindrical  rods  of  wood,  metal,  glass,  or  any 
other  elastic  substance,  which  can  be  caused  to  vibrate,  either  by 
rubbing  them  longitudinally  with  a  piece  of  cloth  sprinkled  with 
resin,  or  witli  a  damp  flannel.  They  then  give  out  pure  and  con- 
tinuous sounds,  the  pitch  of  which  for  one  and  the  same  substance 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  rod.  By  the  aid  of  a  vice  or  with 
the  fingers,  we  grasp  the  rod,  eitlier  at  one  of  its  extremities  or  at 
the  middle,  or  at  any  intervening  part  of  its  length :  it  is  then  free 
at  its  two  ends,  or  only  at  one  (Fig.  125).  Now,  if  we  compare  the 
sound  which  a  rod  gives  out  when  fixed  at  one  of  its  extremities,  with 
that  which  the  same  rod  or  a  rod  of  the  same  lengtli  and  substance 
gives  out  when  fixed  at  its  middle  part,  we  find  that  the  first  is 
graver  than  the  second :  the  vibrations  in  the  latter  are  twice  as 
numerous. 

If  rods  of  different  lengths  fixed  in  the  same  way  are  caused  to 
vibrate,  experiment  shows  that  the  sounds  become  sharper  as  the  rods 
are  shortened.  The  numbers  of  vibrations  which  constitute  their 
sounds  vary  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  length.     The  vibrations 
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of  rods  are  also  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  sonorous  tubes; 
and  we  see  that  if  rods  free  at  both  ends  are  compared  with  open 
tubes,  the  rods  lixed  at  one  end  correspond  to  closed  ones.  Our 
rod,  like  the  tube,  gives  out  liarmonic  sounds  besides  the  funda- 
mental note,  the  ascending  series  also  following  the  same  laws  as  in 
the  open  and  closed  tubes. 

An  account  of  the  phenomena  which  result  &om  sonorous  vibra- 
tions in  bodies  of  varied  forms  would  be  endless.  We  will'  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  those  which  are  produced  in  plates 
and  membranes.  If  we  cut  square,  circular,  or  polygonal  plates 
out  of  thin  wood  or  homogeneous  metal,  and  fix  them  solidly  to  a 
support  at  their  centre  of  hi'iire,  we  obtain  very  diiferent  souuds 


li-om  them  if  we  draw  a  bow  aci'os.s  their  edge  and  place  one  or  two 
fingers  at  certain  points  of  their  contours  (Kig.  12G).  Chladiii  and 
Havart,  whose  names  are  so  often  to  be  found  in  modern  researches, 
and  who  made  sound  their  special  study,  made  numerous  experiments 
on  the  viljration  of  plates  of  different  fonns,  thicknesses,  and  surfaces. 
Tlie  phenomenon  to  which  they  particularly  drew  attention  was  the 
division  of  the  plates  into  vibrating  and  ti.xed  parts.  These  latter, 
being  nothing  else  but  a  continuous  aeries  of  nodes,  were  therefore 
called  nodal  linea 

To  understand  and  study  the  positions  and  forms  of  these  lines, 
these  two  learned  physicists  sprinkled  the  surface  of  the  plate  with 
dry  and  fine  sand.  As  soon  as  the  plate  entered  into  vibration,  the 
particles  of  sand  began  to  move.  They  deserted  the  vibrating  parts 
and  arranged  themselves  along  the  nodal  lines,  thus  producing  certain 
figures  or  outlines.  Tlicac  lines  are  often  so  numerous  and  compli- 
cated, tlicy  vary  su  much  for  the  same  jilHte  with  the  different  sotuids 
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which  this  plate  gives  out,  that  Savurt  was  obliged  to  use  a  particular 
method  to  obtain  them.  Instead  of  aand,  he  employed  litmus  powder, 
and  by  means  of  a  damp  paper  laid  on  the  plate  he  obtained  the 
impression  of  each  figure.  We  reproduce  here,  in  Figs.  127  and  121^, 
a  series  of  nodal  lines  obtained  by  Savurt  and  Chladni,  and  we  may 
remark  that  the  figures  which  contain  the  most  numerous  lines 
correspond  to  the  most  acute  sounds ;  in  other  words,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  sound  gets  higher,  the  extent  of  the  vibrating  parts 
diminishes. 

In  aijuare  plates,  the  nodal  lines  take  two  principal  directions, 
some  paralli;]  to  the  diagonals,  the  others  parallel  to  Llie  sides  of  tlm 


plate  (l-'ig,  127),  In  circular  plates  (fig.  128}  tlie  nodal  lines  jiluce 
themselves  either  in  rays  or  concentric  cireles.  Bells  of  glass  or 
metal,  and  vibrating  membranes,  are  also  divided  into  vibrating  parts 
and  nodal  lines,  as  is  seen  in  the  experiment  of  a  glass  tilled  with 
water,  represented  hy  Fig.  108.  Fig,  129  shows  two  modes  of  vibra- 
tions of  a  bell,  and  the  way  in  which  it  divides  itself  into  four  or 
six  vibrating  parts,  separated  by  as  many  nodes.  The  first  division  is 
obtained  by  touching  the  bell  in  two  points  distant  about  a  quarter  of 
a  circle :  the  bow  is  then  drawn  at  about  4.^  ilegrecs  from  luic  of  the 
nodes.    The  I'cuulling  sound  is  liie  loivcbt,  itnd  i-s  the  I'uudanieiiliil  ii"lo 
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of  the  bell.  Tlie  other  divis 
a  point  distant  about  91)  degre 
toucli.  Tlie  bell  would  be  aga 
It  is  the  same  with  membmiK 


3U  i3  obtained  by  placing  the  bow  at 
s  from  t!ie  node  which  is  formed  by  the 
n  divided  into  8,  10,  12  vibrating  parts. 
I  stretched  on  frames,  which  are  caused 


to  vibrate  by  placing  near  tbem  another  sonorous  bodv — for  oxaiii[4i 


^ 
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k^ 
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a  sounding- bell.  Tlie  vibrations  are  contrauntcated  by  tlie  air  to  the 
nieiiibruDe,  and  the  sand  with  vbich  this  is  covered  indicates  the 
position  of  the  uodnl  lines. 

It  is  well  knou'ti  that  when  two  plates  of  the  same  substance  and 
similar  figure,  but  nf  different  tbicknes.ses,  give  the  same  notlal 
lines,  the  snurxls  |imductil  vary  wiih  Ihc  thickness,  if  the  surface  is 
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the  same ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  number  of  vibrations  is  proportional 
to  the  thicknesses.  If  the  thickness  remains  constant,  the  number  of 
vibrations  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  surfaces. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  law   according  to  which  the  sounds 
produced  by  the  same  plate  succeed  each  other  when  the  figures 


I 


Fio.  128.— Nodal  lines  of  vibratiiig  circular  or  i>olygonal  plates,  according  to  Cli^adni  and  Savart. 

formed  by  the  nodal  lines  change.  We  only  know  that  the  lowest 
note  produced  by  a  square  plate  fixed  in  the  centre  is  obtained  when 
the  nodal  lines  are  two  in  number,  parallel  to  the  sides,  and  pass 
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Fio.   129.— Xodes  and  Hcgniunts  of  u  vibrating  IwU. 


through  the  centre  as  shown  in  the  first  plate  (Fig.  127).  Wlien  the 
two  nodal  lines  form  the  diagonals  of  the  square  (as  in  the  first  plate 
of  the  second  line,  Fig.  127),  the  sound  is  the  fifth  of  the  first  one, 
which  may  be  called  the  fundamental  note. 

N 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PROPAGATION   OF   SOUND   IN    AIR. — SOUND   WAVES. 

Nature  of  sound  waves ;  their  propagation  in  a  tube — The  wave  of  condensation 
and  the  wave  of  rarefaction — Length  of  sonorous  undulations — Propagation 
through  an  unlimited  medium  ;  spherical  waves  ;  diminution  of  their  amplitude 
with  the  distance — Direction  of  sound  waves— Co-existence  of  unduhitions— 
Perception  of  simultaneous  sounds  ;  Weber's  experiments. 

TI7E  have  just  seen  how  the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies  can  be 
^ '       rendered  sensible,  and  how  their  number  can  be  counted,  and 
we  have  proved  by  experiment  the  laws  of  their  variations  in  solids 
of  different  forms,  and  in  gaseous,  cylindrical,  or  prismatic  columns. 

But  when  a  body  sounds,  the  vibrations  which  its  molecules  exe- 
cute, reach  our  ear,  so  as  to  impress  us  with  the  sensation  of  sound 
only  by  a  gradual  disturbance  of  the  mass  of  air  intervening  between 
the  centre  of  disturbance  and  our  organs.  In  the  absence  of  this 
vehicle,  sound  is  no  longer  perceived,  or  at  least  only  in  a  very 
weakened  forui,  after  having  been  propagated  through  more  or 
less  elastic  solid  bodies,  which  establish  an  indirect  communication 
between  the  sonorous  body  and  the  ear.  Thus  the  air  itself  enters 
into  vibration  under  tlu^  impulse  of  the  movements  of  the  particles 
of  the  sonorous  bodies,  and  it  undergoes  successive  condensations 
and  dilatations,  which  are  propagated  with  a  constant  velocity,  when 
the  density  and  temperature  remain  the  same,  and  when  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  perfect.  We  will  now  explain  by 
what  means  sonorous  waves  succeed  each  other  in  the  air  or  any  other 
gas,  and  how  their  length  can  be  measured. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  ^  prong  of  a  tuning-fork  is  placed  in  front 
of  a  tube  and  is  cfiused  to  vibrate.  The  vibrations  are  propa- 
gated along  the  column  of  air  in  the  IuIm;.     We  will  observe  what 
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takes  place  in  the  column  of  air  when  the  prong  executes  a  whole 
vibration;  that  is  to  say,  leaves  its  position  a"  to  go  to  a\  and 
afterwards  to  return  to  a^,  passing  each  time  by  its  mean  position 
a  (Fig.  130).  This  alternating  movement  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
pendulum,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  prong  is  alternately  increasing 
and  decreasing  according  as  it  gets  nearer  to  or  more  distant  from 
the  position  a.  During  the  movement  from  a"  to  a,  the  air  in  the 
tube,  receiving  the  impulse  from  the  prong,  will  undergo  successive 
and  unequal  condensations,  which  will  be  transmitted  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  these  waves  will  be  carried  along  the  column  of  air 
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Fio.  130.— Propagation  of  tho  sonorous  vibrations  in  a  cylindrical  and  unliniitod 

gaseous  column. 


Fio.  131.  -Curve  represi^ntinj?  a  sound  wave. 


like  the  waves  along  the  surface  of  water.  On  this  point  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently.  These  condensations  at  first  increasing 
will  attain  a  maximum ;  they  will  then  diminish  until  the  vibmting 
prong  has  reached  the  position  a\  At  its  return  from  a!  to  a  the 
same  gaseous  layers,  returned  to  their  normal  density,  will  on  the 
other  hand  dilate  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity  to  fill  the  space  left 
in  the  column  of  air  by  the  second  movement  of  the  fork. 

To  each  complete  vibration  of  the  prong,  a  series  of  condensations 
therefore  corresponds  :  a  condensed  half- wave  ;  then  a  series  of  dilata- 
tions ;  a  dilated  half- wave.  Their  whole  forms  a  complete  sonorous 
wave,  which  passes  along  the  tube. 

To  represent  to  the  eye  the  condition  of  the  column  of  air  in  the 
wliole  length  of  a  sonorous  wave,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
i-epresent  the  different  degrees  of  condensation  by  pei-pendiculars 

N  2 
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placed  above  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wave,  and  the 
dilatations  which  follow  (Fig.  131),  by  perpendiculars  traced  below  this 
direction  :  these  two  lines  have  a  minimum  length  when  the  density 
is  the  normal  density :  their  maximum  lengths  correspond  to  the 
maximum  condensations  and  dilatations.  The  curve  aa^j,  a'j,  Aj 
then  represents  the  state  of  the  successive  strata  of  the  tube  at  the 
moment  when  the  prong  of  the  tuning-fork  has  executed  an  entire 
vibration ;  aAj  is  the  path  traversed  during  this  time, — that  is  to  say, 
the  lengtli  of  the  sonorous  wave. 

The  space  traversed  by  this  wave  will  be  double,  tiiple,  &c.  after 
the  2,  3,  ...  .  first  vibrations. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  how  the  wave-length  of  a  sound  of  a 
given  pitch  can  be  calculated.  Let  us  suppose  a  soimd  produced  by 
450  vibrations  a  second.  At  the  temperature  of  15°  C. — ^if  such  is  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  the  experiment — ^as  the  velocity 
of  propagation  is  340  metres  during  the  same  interval,  it  is  clear  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  wave  readies  this  distance,  there  are  in  the 
air  as  many  successive  sound  waves  as  there  are  complete  vibrations 
from  the  centre  of  emission  ;  that  is,  450.  Each  of  them  has  then  a 
length  of  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  space  traversed, 
that  is,  of  340  metres ;  hence  the  length  of  wave  in  this  case  is  755 
millimetres.  If  we  pass  now  from  the  case  in  which  the  sound  is 
propagated  in  a  column  of  air  to  that  in  which  the  propagation  is 
made  in  all  directions  emanating  from  a  point,  the  successive  conden- 
sations and  dilatations  of  the  strata  of  air  will  be  distributed  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  of  emanation.  The  waves  will  be  spherical, 
without  either  their  velocity  of  propagation  or  their  length  changing. 
Only  the  am])litude  will  diminish,  and  consequently  the  intensity  of 
sound,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Fig.  182  gives  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  sonorous  waves  are  distributed  round  a  centime  of 
emission.  We  see  the  series  of  condensed  and  dilated  half-waves, 
and  the  undulating  lines  starting  from  the  centre  show  how  the  con- 
densations and  dilatations  lose  their  amplitude  in  proportion  as  the 
distance  increases. 

To  account  for  the  fact  that  waves  are  propagated  without  the  parti- 
cles of  air  moving  witli  them,  sound  waves  may  generally  be  compared 
to  the  movement  of  a  cord  which  is  sharply  jerked  by  the  hand.  Tlie 
inidulations  traverse  the  cord  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  if  it  is 
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sonorous  wave,  whilst  the  undulations  of  the  cord,  or  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  water,  are  efl'ected  in  a  direction  perj)endicular  to  the 
movement  of  propagation.  We  shall  see  soon  that  something  like 
this  takes  place  with  the  waves  which  traverse  the  medium  called  the 
ether,  which  have  their  origin  in  vibrations  from  luminous  sources. 

All  this  perfectly  accounts  for  the  transmission  of  a  single  sound 
which  the  air  carries,  so  to  speak,  to  our  ear.  But  if  the  air  is  thus 
the  vehicle  of  sonorous  vibrations,  how  does  it  happen  that  it  pro- 
pagates, without  alteration,  the  vibrations  of  many  simultaneous 
sounds  ?  We  are  at  a  concert ;  numerous  instruments  are  simulta- 
neously emitting  sounds  which  differ  in  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality. 
The  centres  of  emission  are  distributed  over  the  room ;  how  is  it 
that  the  mass  of  air  inclosed  by  the  walls  is  able  at  the  same 
time  to  transmit  so  many  vibrations  without  the  pi'oduction  of 
complete  chaos  of  sound  ? 

Or  again,  it  is  morning.  A  fine  thick  rain  falls,  and  the  drops  on 
striking  the  ground  produce  a  multitude  of  little  noises  which  arrive 
in  a  distinct  form  to  our  ear ;  the  songs  of  birds,  which  the  coming 
of  spring  awakens  everywhere,  rise  in  the  air,  and  seem  to  pierce 
the  light  mist  which  the  rain  sheds  on  the  horizon.  Above  this 
warbling,  cock-crowing,  barking  of  dogs,  joltings  of  a  heavy  cart  on 
the  paved  road,  the  sound  of  bells,  here  and  there  human  voices,  all  of 
which  sing,  cry,  speak,  sounding  altogether  without  the  ear  finding 
any  confusion.  These  multiple  sounds,  tlie  simultaneity  of  which  and 
their  resonances  would  be  discordant  if  they  were  all  produced  in  a 
narrow  space,  are  drowned  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  stratum  of  air 
which  covers  the  plain,  thus  mixing  into  sweet  harmony.  Here,  the 
same  question  presents  itself:  How  can  the  air  transmit  distinctly 
and  at  the  same  time  so  many  undulations  emanating  from  different 
centres,  so  many  vibrations  which  are  not  isochronous?  How  can 
the  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality  of  each  sound  co- exist,  in  this  elastic 
and  moveable  medium,  without  alteration  ? 

This  is  a  i)roblem  the  data  of  which  appear  so  complex,  that  it  is 
beyond  analysis.  Nevertheless,  theory  accounts  for  these  phenomena, 
the  explanation  of  which  appears  so  difficult  at  first  sight,  and  simple 
experiments  justify  the  theoretical  conclusions.  Two  learned  geometers 
of  the  last  century,  Daniel  IVrnouilli  and  Euler,  demonstrated  the 
principle  of  the  co-existence  of  small  movements  and  oscillations  in  the 
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same  medium.  The  following  is  their  theorj'.  If  we  throw  into  water 
two  or  more  stones  near  to  each  other,  we  jjerceive  concentric  circles 
produced  by  each  of  them,  which  cross  without  destroying  one  another. 
especially  if  their  amplitude  is  not  too  great.  Fig.  133,  wliicli  we 
Iwrrow  from  the  work  of  a  learned  physicist,  M.  Weber,  shows  how 
waves  cross  each  other  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  how  they  are 
reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel.     The  form  of  the 


latter  is  elliptical,  it  is  iilled  with  mercury,  and  the  waves  which  are 
seen  on  its  smface  are  those  produced  by  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  the 
liq^uid  in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse.  Concentric  circular  waves 
are  produced  at  this  focus,  then  reflected  waves  which  all  tend  to 
collect  at  the  second  focus  of  the  curve.  The  same  results  are  evi- 
dently produced  as  if  a  drop  had  fallen  at  the  same  time  at 
each  focus. 
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This  iiigeiiioiis  experiment  proves,  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
possible  co-existeuce  of  waves,  and,  on  tlie  other,  the  law  of  1 
reflection.     After  making  the  reservation  of  which  we  liave  spc 
above  as  to  the  direction  of  sound  waves,  we  obtain  thus  a 
good  idea  of  the  reflection  of  sounds  and  their  simultaneous 
])agation  through  the  air. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MUSICAL   SOUNDS. — THE    (iAMUT,   Oil    MUSICAL   SCALK. 

Disitinction  between  noises  and  nuisioal  sounds — Definition  of  the  gamut  ;  intervals 
which  compose  it — The  scale  of  the  musical  gamut  is  unlimited  ;  convention 
which  limits  it  in  prjictice—  Names  and  values  of  the  intervals  of  the  patuml 
major  scale — Motlulations  ;  constitution  of  the  major  gamuts  proceeding  by 
sharps  and  flatM  — Minor  scale. 

rpHE  hiinian  ear,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is 
-^  limited  as  regards  its  perception  of  sound.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  32  simple  vibrations  per  second  is  the  limit  of 
grave  sounds,  while  that  of  acute  sound  is  73,000  vibrations.  Between 
these  extreme  limits  the  scale  of  sounds  is  evidently  continuous,  so 
that  there  is  an  infinity  of  sounds  having  a  different  pitch  appre- 
ciable to  the  ear,  and  passing  from  the  grave  to  the  acute,  or  from 
the  acute  to  the  grave,  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

All  the  sounds  comprised  in  this  scale,  and  susceptible  conse- 
quently of  being  compared  among  themselves  as  regards  pitch,  are 
what  are  called  musical  soimch ;  by  combining  them  by  means  of 
succession  or  simultaneity,  according  to  determined  rules  of  time, 
pitch,  intensity,  or  quality,  the  musician  is  able  to  produce  the  effects 
which  constitute  a  musical  composition. 

Are  all  the  sounds  and  noises  perceptible  to  the  ear,  musical 
sounds  ?  Undoubtedly  not,  if  we  mean  by  musical  sound  that  which 
a  composer  or  artist  thinks  right  to  introduce  into  his  work  to  add  to 
the  desired  effect.  Not  only  must  these  sounds  be  closely  connected 
by  bonds  which  are  determined  by  the  pitch,  but  tliey  must  also 
unite  certain  particular  qualities  the  examination  of  which  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  art  rather  than  of  science.  The  question  becomes 
altered  if  the  term  musical  sound  is  applied  exclusively  to  those 
whose  pitch  is  appreciable,  and  which  the  ear  can  compare  to  otlier 
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higher  or  graver  sounds,  the  \'ibration8  of  which  may  be  measured 
according  to  a  constant  and  regular  law.  In  this  case,  physicists  dis- 
tinguish noises  properly  so  called  from  musical  sounds.  Noise  fre- 
quently proceeds  from  a  confused  mixture  of  different  sounds  which 
the  ear  can  scarcely  distinguish  from  each  other,  but  the  separation  of 
which  is  possible.  At  other  times,  noise  is  nothing  but  a  sound  the 
vibrations  of  which  do  not  last  long  enough  to  enable  the  hearer  to 
appreciate  the  relative  pitch.  The  cracking  of  a  whip,  the  collision  of 
two  stones  or  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other,  and  generally  of 
any  two  bodies  which  arc  but  weakly  sonorous,  the  report  of  fire-arms, 
are  noises  of  this  last  kind  ;  whilst  the  dull  surging  of  a  stormy  sea 
and  the  rustling  of  leaves  in  a  forest  proceed  from  the  mixture  of 
a  multitude  of  sounds  or  confused  noises. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  compare  the  pitch  of  simple 
noises  with  musical  sounds  prove  that  the  distinction  of  which  we 
speak  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Physicists  have  succeeded,  by 
varying  the  dimensions  of  a  series  of  wooden  balls  and  causing  them 
to  come  together  in  collision,  in  making  them  emit  the  tones  of  the 
musical  gamut ;  but,  in  order  that  the  ear  should  easily  seize  their 
relationship,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sounds  succeed  each  other  at  very 
short  intervals.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  sepamte  the  noises  formed 
of  sounds  mixed  together,  and  can  distinguish  some  of  the  elementary 
soimds  of  which  these  noises  are  composed.  The  sensibility  of  the  ear, 
joined  to  the  habit  of  comparisons  of  this  kind,  contributes  greatly  to 
render  these  distinctions  possible. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the  succession  and  con- 
nection of  sounds  which  constitute  musical  scales  known  under  the 
name  of  gamuts  and  which  form  the  physical  basis  of  modern  music. 

The  name  of  "  gamut "  is  given  to  a  series  of  seven  sounds  which 
succeed  each  other,  proceeding  from  the  grave  to  the  acute  or  from  the 
acute  to  the  grave,  and  which  are  comprised  between  two  extreme 
notes  having  the  following  character,  viz.  that  the  highest  sound  is 
produced  by  double  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  lowest  The 
most  acute  note  being  the  eighth  of  the  series,  the  two  extreme  not^s 
are  the  octaves  of  each  other :  one  being  the  lower  octave,  the  other 
the  higher  one.  If  we  now  start,  from  the  eighth  note,  considered  as 
the  starting-point  of  a  series  similar  to  the  first,  and  if  we  take  care 
to  compose  this  new  series  of  notes  having  between  them  the  same 
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degrees  of  pitch  as  the  first,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  impression  left 
on  the  ear  by  their  succession  lias  the  greatest  analogy  with  that 
which  results  from  hearing  the  notes  of  the  first  scale.  A  melody 
formed  of  a  succession  of  notes  taken  from  the  first  series,  preserves 
the  same  character  if  it  is  sung  or  played  with  the  help  of  notes  of 
the  same  order  taken  in  the  second  series.  It  would  be  the  same 
if  we  formed  in  a  similar  manner  one  or  more  gamuts  higher  or 
lower  than  those  of  which  we  liave  just  spoken. 

A  musical  scale  of  this  kind,  formed  of  consecutive  gamuts,  is 
unlimited,  or  at  least  has  no  other  limits  than  those  of  our  power 
of  perceiving  sounds. 

Before  giving  the  intervals  which  separate  the  successive  notes  of 
the  gamut,  or  in  other  words  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions which  correspond  to  each  of  them,  we  may  remark  that  the  note 
from  which  we  start  to  form  a  gamut,  or  to  study  music,  is  arbitrar}^ 
as  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  similar  musical  scales  placed  by 
nature  at  the  disposal  of  musicians.  But,  for  the  jwac^ice  of  music, 
the  want  has  been  felt  of  taking  conventionally  a  fixed  point  of 
departure.  Hence  in  modern  music  we  find  certain  definite  notes 
(the  vibrations  of  which  are  determined  by  the  vibrations  necessary 
to  produce  one  of  them)  called  by  certain  definite  names :  the  names 
being  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  repeated  for 
each  octave.  So  long  as  it  is  merely  a  question  of  singing  or  of 
music  executed  by  the  human  voice,  a  convention  of  this  kind  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  voice  is  an  organ  sufficiently  flexible  to  emit  at  will 
notes  of  any  degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity  within  its  natural  limits. 
Hence  for  such  purposes  we  may  consider  the  gamut  as  a  thing 
independent  of  any  particular  pitch,  and  it  is  convenient  to  call  the 
notes  of  such  a  gamut  by  some  other  names.  Those  used  are  derived 
from  the  first  syllable  of  each  line  of  a  Latin  hymn  written  by 

Paulus  Diaconus : — 

Ut  quam  laxis 
i^fsonare  fibris 
Jfira  gestorum 
jPamuli  tuorum 
SoWi  polluti 
Lahii  reatnm 
♦Sancte  Johannes. 

The  Italians  substituted  Do  for  Ut  for  the  first  note  of  the  gamut,  in 

the  seventeenth  century. 
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Our  arbitrary  names  for  the  seven  notes  of  this  gamut,  which  may 
be  independent  of  pitch,  in  passing  from  the  gravest  to  the  highest 
note,  are  as  follows : — 

l8t  note.        2a.  3(1  4th.  5th.  «th.  7tlL 

Do,        Re,       Mi,       Fa,        Sol,        La,         SL 

After  what  we  have  said  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the  preceding 

gamut  is  formed,  and  of  the  analogy,  if  not  the  identity,  which  exists 

between  the  notes  in  different  octaves,  we  can  understand  whv  the 

same  names  have  been  given  to  the  notes  of  the  successive  gamuts. 

Musicians   distinguish  them   by  placing   numerical   signs   after  the 

names  of  the  notes,  to  mark  the  order  of  succession  of  the  gamut 

The  two  scales  we  now  give — one  lower,  the  other  higher  than  the 

former  one — may  for  our  purposes  be  written  thus: — 

Gamut  above    Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La  Si 

—1  —1  —1  —1  —1  —1  -1 

Gamut  below    Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La  Si 

2  4  O  O  O  O  O 

m  MM  ^  «0  m 

It  also  results  from  the  constitution  of  the  successive  scales  that  the 
notes  of  the  same  name  are  an  octave  from  each  other,  like  the  extreme 
notes  of  each  scale.  Thus,  Do_i,  Re_i,  Mi_i,  are  the  acute  octaves  of 
Dog,  RCg,  Mig.  Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  recall  the  laws  of  the 
vibrations  of  strings  and  tubes,  and  we  shall  understand  that  if  we 
stretch  a  series  of  seven  strings,  so  as  fo  make  them  give  out  the  seven 
notes  of  the  scale,  we  shall  obtain  the  seven  notes  of  the  acute  scale, 
the  octave  of  the  first,  by  dividing  the  strings  into  two  equal  parts.  If 
instead  of  strings  we  had  taken  seven  open  or  closed  tubes,  giving  the 
scales  by  their  fundamental  notes,  we  must  take  seven  tubes  of  half 
the  length  to  obtain  the  more  acute  scale,  and  seven  tubes  of  double 
the  length  to  obtain  the  notes  of  the  lower  scale.  If  we  compare  each 
of  the  seven  notes  of  a  scale  to  the  lowest  note — to  that  wliich 
forms  what  is  called  the  tonic,  or  key-note,  in  reference  to  their  pitch 
there  are  many  different  intervals,  of  which  the  names  are  as  follows : 

From  Do  to  Do Unison, 

Re  to  Do Second. 

Mi  to  Do Third, 

Fa  to  Do Fourth, 

Sol  to  Do Fifth. 

La  to  Do Sixth. 

Si  to  Do Seventh. 

And  lastly,      Do    to    Do Octave. 

—1 

Tlie  musical  interval  is  defined  in  physics  as  the  relationship  of 
the  numbers  of  vibrations  of  the  iiote^  of  which  it  is  formed.     Unison 
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and  the  octave  are  tlie  only  ones  of  which  we  have  given  the  value  : 
1  or  T  measures  the  interval  of  unison ;  2  or  y  measures  the  octave. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  now  of  the  numbers  which  measure 
the  other  intervals.  The  following  are  the  numbers  as  they  are 
now  adopted  by  the  majority  of  physicists : — 


Do  —  Do 

Unison    = 

1 

Re 

Second    = 

8 

Mi 

Third      - 

i 

Fa 

Fourth    = 

i 

Sol 

Fifth       - 

•• 

Ux 

Sixth      = 

I 

Si 

Seventh  = 

as 

Do 

Octave    «■ 

a 

—1 

As  these  only  express  the  relationship,  they  can  be  written  in  the 
fonn  of  whole  numbers,  and  the  seven  notes  of  the  sqale  will  then  be 
found  to  be  i-epresented  iu  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  ways : — 

Do         Re  Mi         Fa         Sol  La  Si  Do 

1  S  f  Jt  if  S  V  2 

24  27  30  32  36  40  45  48 


In  other  words,  if  the  tonic  or  key-note,  Do,  be  produced  by  24 
vibrations  in  a  given  time,  the  following  notes  will  l>e  produced  by  27, 
:^0,  ....  48,  &c. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  by  the  aid  of  this  table  the  consecutive 
interval  of  tlie  notes  of  the  scale. 

Do  Ri»  Mi   Fa  Sol  La  Si  Do 

9.  lO  1«  ft  10  9  1«: 

H  i»  15  8  J»  t<  l.> 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  intervals  arc  not  equal.  The  greatest, 
although  unecpial,  are  called  major  seconds  or  tones,  and  the  smallest 
minor  seconds  or  semi-tones.  Although  the  major  seconds  are  not 
equal,  it  is  agreed  to  place  them  under  the  same  denomination;  and 
the  scale  is  composed  of  tlie  following  successive  intervals : — 


A  major  second  =  tone. 
A  major  second  =  tone. 
A  minor  second  =  mmitone. 
A  major  second  =  tone. 
A  major  second  =  tone. 
A  major  second  =  tone. 
A  minor  i<iconf1  =  st'initom . 
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A  scale  thus  formed  is  called  a  major  scale,  to  distinguish  it  fron 
the  scale  formed  of  intervals  succeeding  each  other  in  another  order 
which  is  called  a  minor  scale. 

The  musical  scale  thus  formed  is  not  sufficient  for  the  compose! 
in  the  case  of  melodies,  for  if  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  thej 
would  have  a  monotonous  chai-acter  incompatible  with  the  variety  oi 
impression  he  might  wish  to  produce.  To  increase  his  resources,  he 
passes,  in  the  same  piece,  from  one  scale  to  another;  and  it  is  tc 
these  transitions,  the  rules  of  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  art  ol 
music,  that  the  name  of  tnodvlations  has  been  given.  The  new  scales 
into  which  modulation  takes  place  differ  only  from  the  tonic  scale  in 
the  position  of  the  new  key-note ;  the  order  of  succession  and  the 
relationsliip  of  pitch  of  the  new  scale  remain  the  same.  Let  us  write 
the  succession  of  two  consecutive  gamuts,  from  one  octave  to  another : — 
Do      Re      Mi  Fa      Sol       La      Si  Do      Re      Mi  Fa      Sol      La       Si  Do 

We  can  readily  comprehend  that  by  a  simple  substitution  of  the 
two  intervals  which  separate  the  Mi  from  the  Sol, — that  is  to  say,  by 
causing  Mi  to  be  followed  by  a  major  second  so  as  to  precede  the  Sol 
by  a  minor  second,  a  fresh  scale  will  be  produced  presenting  the 
same  series  of  intervals  as  the  first,  but  commencing  by  the  note  Sol 
instead  of  by  Do :  as  follows : — 

Scale  of  Do  Major, 
Do      Re       Mi  Fa      Sol       La      Si  Do       Re      Mi  Fa      Sol      La       Si  Do 

Scale  of  Sol  Major. 
Do  Re     Mi  Fa     Sol      La  Si  Do 

This  may  be  written  in  ordinary  musical  fashion : 

C        D         EFG         ABd  DEF  Or      A        BO 

G         A       BO  D       E  |FG 

Hence  by  adding  the  sign  ji  to  Fa  in  the  first  scale,  which  means  that 
we  lengtlien  the  interval  below  it  and  reduce  the  interval  to  the  next 
note  to  a  higher  semitone,  we  have  the  two  former  octaves  written 
in  the 

Scale  of  Sol  Major. 
Do      Re       Mi    Fa^Sol      La       Si  Do      Re       Mi      FajSol     La       Si  Do 

Indeed  it  is  seen  that  tlie  two  first  intervals  of  this  new  scale  are  two 
major  seconds,  Sol-La,  La-Si,  and  that  they  are  followed  by  a  minor 
second,  Si-Do  ;  then  follow  three  mc'ijor  seconds,  Do-Re,  Re-ili,  and  Mi- 
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Fti^  so  that  at  last  the  scale  is  terminated  by  a  minor  second,  Fa^-Sol. 
The  new  note  must  receive  an  entirely  new  name ;  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  Fa  which  it  replaces  by  the  name  of  Fa  sharp:  the  Fa 
natural  is  said  to  have  been  sliarpened.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  need 
not  regard  these  difficulties.  We  have  only  to  consider  the  note  Sol 
as  a  new  Do,  and  proceed  as  before  modulation. 

We  can  not  only  sharpen  notes,  as  we  have  seen,  but  we  can 
flatten  theui ;  this  process  is  indicated  by  the  sign  ^. 

The  following  is  the  complete  table  of  the  major  scales  obtained 

by  this  means: — 

Scale  of  "  Do  "  Natural  Majoh. 


Flate. 

Scale  of  Fa 

1 

Sib 

2 

Mib 

3 

Lab 

4 

Reb 

5 

Solb 

6 

Dob 

7 

Shaqis. 

Scale  of  Sol  1 

Re  2 

La  3 

Mi  4 

Si  5 

Fa  6 

The  series  of  notes  sharpened  successively  is  as  follows : — Fa, 
Do,  Sol,  Ee,  La,  Mi,  Si.  The  series  of  the  flattened  notes  is  precisely 
inverse : — Si,  Mi,  La,  Ee,  Sol,  Do,  Fa.  The  important  point  to  re- 
member is  that  these  arrangements  only  alter  the  place  of  the  start- 
point  ;  the  natural  scale,  when  once  the  start-point  is  determined,  is 
invariable.  As  the  complete  exposition  of  the  rules  which  serve  to 
form  these  musical  scales  would  be  beyond  the  range  of  this  work, 
-we  will  restrict  ourselves  to  saying  that  musicians  also  use  minor 
scales,  presenting  the  peculiarity  that  the  order  of  the  ascending 
intervals  diifers  from  that  of  the  descending  intervals. 

Minor  Scale. 

Ascending  intcrvalti. 


La 

Si 
Do 
R« 
Mi 

Fa# 

Soli 

La  2 


major  second, 
minor  second, 
major  second, 
major  second, 
major  second, 
major  second, 
minor  second. 


Lag 

Sol[j 

Lai;* 

Mi  * 

Re 

Do 

•         • 

Si 
La 


Descending  intervals. 

major  second, 
major  second, 
minor  second, 
major  second, 
major  second, 
minor  second, 
imijor  second. 
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In  this  minor  scale,  we  see  that  the  two  notes,  Fa^  and  Sol^  of 
the  ascending  scale  are  replaced  by  the  two  notes  Fa,  Sol,  in  the  de- 
scending; one :  musicians  indicate  this  bv  asin<;  the  8\'mbol  of  each 
of  these  two  notes,  the  sign  S,  which  thej  call  a  natural,  and  which 
shows  the  return  of  the  two  sharpened  note^  to  their  primitive 
or  natural  state.  The  same  sign  also  indicates  a  change  of  the  same 
kind  in  a  note  already  flattened. 
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rHAriKK  VHI. 

OITICAL   STUDY    OF   SOUNDS. 

Vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  ;  the  sinuous  curve  by  which  they  are  represented- 
Appreciation  of  the  comparative  j)itch  of  two  notes  by  the  optical  method  of 
M.  Lissnjous — Optical  curves  of  the  different  intervals  of  the  scale  ;  differences 
of  phase — Determination  of  the  concord  of  two  tuning-forks — Vibrations  of 
columns  of  air  in  tubes  ;  manometric  flames,  M.  Koenig's  method — Comparative 
study  of  the  sounds  given  out  by  two  tubes  ;  the  nodes  and  neutral  segments  of 
columns  of  air. 

TI7E  have  described  several  different  methods  for  counting  tlie 
' '  nmnber  of  vibrntions  executed  by  a  sonorous  body  at  the 
moment  when  it  gives  out  a  certain  sound :  tlie  toothed  wheel  syren 
and  vibroscope  or  phonautograph,  are  the  instruments  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  last,  the  vibrations  themselves  are  inscribed  on  a 
surface,  and  their  amplitude  and  number  can  be  easily  shown :  this  is 
the  graphic  method  of  the  study  of  sound.  M.  Lissajous,  a  French 
physicist,  has  during  the  last  few  years  studied  the  vibratory  move- 
ments of  sonorous  bodies  by  the  aid  of  the  eye,  and  thus  substituted 
the  organ  of  sight  in  place  of  the  ear  for  distinguishing  the  relation- 
ship of  sounds;  fiom  this  cause  the  method  of  examination  is  called 
the  rq)tical  method.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  it.  By  its 
means  even  a  deaf  man  might  be  trusted  with  researches  on  the  rela- 
tive pitch  of  sound.  "  There  is  no  one  among  us,"  said  ^f .  Lissajous 
in  a  lecture  explaining  this  new  method,  "  who  has  not,  in  his  child- 
hood, at  the  risk  of  setting  lire  to  the  paternal  house,  plunged  a  stick 
into  the  fire,  in  order  to  afterwards  move  the  glowing  end  wnth 
nipidity  through  the  air,  to  watch  with  the  natural  curiosity  of  youth 
the  brilliant  lines  of  fire  produced  as  by  a  magic  brush,  which  appeared, 
then  vanished  in  an  instant  from  tlie  sight.  This  is  the  experiment 
which  form's  the  basis  of  the  optical  method." 
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A  tuiiiiig-fork  is  a  little  iastrumeiit  forraeil  of  a  double  metal) 
lod,  the  united  branches  of  which,  like  a  long  horseehoe,  are  su] 
ported  by  a  cylindrical  column  resting  on  a  stand  (Fig.  134).  I 
inserting  a  piece  of  wood  larger  than  the  space  between  the  tn 
extremities  of  the  prongs,  ami  rapidly  withdrawing  it,  the  elast 
prongs   of  steel   are  caused   to   vibrate,  and   their   oscOlaiiona  pn 


duce  a  musical  note,  the  pitch  of  which  depends  on  the  form  ai 
dimensions  of  the  instrument;  physicists  sometimes  produce  vibi 
tions  by  drawing  a  bow  across  the  prongs.  The  tuning-fork  is  used 
regulate  the  Uiiie  of  instruments  or  voices  in  orchestras  ond  theatre 
the  novntal  tnning-fork  is  that  which  produces  a  certain  defini 
number  of  vibralion.s  for  ihe  note  C 
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To  render  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  visible,  M.  Lissajoiis  fixes 
by  its  convex  surface,  a  small  metallic  mirror  at  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  prongs,  while  the  other  prong  has  a  counterpoise  to  render 
the  vibratory  movement  regular. 

"  If  we  look  in  this  mirror,"  he  says,  "  at  the  images  reflected  from 
a  light  a  few  yards  distant,  and  then  cause  the  tuning-fork  to  vibrate, 
we  ^observe  ^that  the  image  lengthens  itself  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  prongs.  If  the  tuning-fork  is  then  turned  round  on  its 
axis,  the  appearance  changes,  and  we  see  in  the  mirror  a  bright 
sinuous  line,  by  the  form  of  the  undulations  of  which  the  greater 
or  less  amplitude  of  the  vibratory  movement  is  indicated." 

By  using  a  second  mirror,  which  reflects  the  image  to  a  screen 
after  having  passed  through  a  convergent  lens,  the  phenomenon  can 
be  made  visible  to  a  large  audience.  In  this  case  a  brighter  source 
of  light  must  be  employed — that  of  the  sun  or  the  electric  light, 
for  example — and  the  second  mirror  must  be  turned  round  a  vertical 
axis  to  obtain  the  transformation  of  the  rectilinear  image  into  a 
sinuous  curve. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  solely  of  rendering  visible  the  vibrations 
of  a  single  sonorous  body.  M.  Lissajous  has  succeeded  in  distinguish- 
ing the  comparative  pitch  of  two  notes  and  measuring  the  relation- 
ship of  the  numbers  of  vibrations  which  correspond  to  each  of  them. 
Two  tuning-forks  are  taken,  both  fitted  with  mirrors  (Fig.  135) — but 
whilst  the  axis  of  one  is  vertical,  that  of  the  other  is  horizontal — in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  the  two  mirrors  opposite  to  each  other.  A  ray 
of  light  issuing  from  a  small  orifice  is  thrown  upon  one  of  these  mirrors: 
it  suffers  reflection,  strikes  the  mirror  of  the  second  tunhig-fork,  and 
is  again  sent  back  to  a  fixed  mirror.  A  third  reflection  projects  the 
luminous  ray  on  a  white  screen,  wliero  a  clear  and  bright  image  of  the 
opening  is  visible  so  long  as  the  two  tuning-forks  remain  at  rest. 

If  we  now  cause  the  vertical  fork  to  vibrate,  we  immediately 
perceive  that,  instead  of  a  point  of  light,  the  vibratory  movement  pro- 
duces a  luminous  line,  elongated  in  the  vertical  direction.  If,  while 
the  vertical  tuning-fork  is  at  rest,  the  horizontal  one  is  caused  to 
vibrate,  the  image  is  elongated  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Lastly,  if 
both  forks  are  caused  to  vibrate  simultaneously,  the  image  which 
now  results  from  two  movements,  one  at  right  angles  to  the  other, 
will  describe  a  luminous  curve  on  the  screen,  and  the  form  of  this 
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curve  will  depend  on  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
dumtioQ  of  the  two  systems  of  vibrations,  the  amplitude  of  the  oscil- 
lations, and  lastly  the  time  which  sepnmtes  the  be^nnings  of  two 
consecutive  vibrations  executenl  by  both  forks:  and  it  is  this  time 
which  is  called  the  difference  of  phase. 

M.  Ltssajons  haa  in  tliia  manner  determined  the  Inminoits  curves 
given  by  forks  tuned  so  as  to  produce  the  inten-als  of  the  scale,  as 
it  is  adopted  by  pliysicista. 


1  rcijrt'sented 


If  the  two  tuning-forks  are  in  unison,  the  relationship  of  the 
number  of  vibrations  is  1 ;  in  other  words,  the  vibrations  effected  in 
ei|U:il  times  are  of  equal  number.  The  dilTerence  of  phase  is  itself 
nothing ;  the  vibrations  begin  at  the  same  time  in  lioth  tuning-forks : 
there  is  a  luminous  oblique  right  line,  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle,  the 
sides  of  which  have  a  length  which  varies  with  the  amplitude  of  the 
simultaneous  vibrations.  This  right  line  is  changeil  into  an  ellipse  or 
oval,  when  there  is  difference  of  phase.  Fig.  13(i  shows  the  curves 
given  by  differences  of  phase  equal  to  J,  \,  |[,  and  \.  They  are  f^ain 
produced,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  if  the  differences  are  |,  },  \, 
>mdl. 

\V'lien  two  forks  are  an  nctaie  apart  ihey  give  a  series  of  curves 
rcprt'sented  in  Fi-j.  lo7,  which  iuJiiate  that  one  of  the  forks  executes 
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a  vibration  in  a  horizontal  direction,  whilst  the  other  makes  two  iu  a 
vertical  direction. 


■  ■■■I 


If  the  numbers  of  vibrationa  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2,  4  ;  3,  5  :  4, 
5  :  3,  9  ;  R,  and  lii  :  8.  the  forks  are  tuned  to  intervals  of  fifth,  fourth, 


8 


third,  siKth,  major  second,  and  seventh.  In  Fig.  137  the  optical  curves 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  and  lifth,  with  the  variations  of 
form  which  proceed  from  the  differences  of  phase,  are  shown.  By 
studying  these  curves  it  is  possitile  to  coinit  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions made  liy  the  luminons  point  in  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical 
direction;  ami   as   tlicv  are  nil  edwtcd  in  the  same  tinip.  we  also 
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I»ani  the  relative  numerical  relation  of  the  two  notuB.  When  the 
pitch  of  the  forks  agrees,  the  same  curve  continues  on  the  screen 
during  the  whnle  time  of  their  simultaneous  resonance,  and  it  ends 
by  being  reduced  to  a  point.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  the  pitch  is  not 
quite  the  same ;  if,  for  instance,  the  octave  is  not  quite  perfect,  the 
effact  is  the  same  ns  if  there  had  been  a  continual  changing  in  the 
cHfftreuce  of  phase,  and  the  curve  passes  imperceptibly  through 
all  the  forms  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  time  that  it  takes  to 
accomplish  the  entire  round  of  these  transformations  being  noted,  it 
is  concluded  that  there  is  a  difference  of  One  vibration  on  the  lowest 
tuuiug-fork,  and  two  vibrations  ou  the  highest,  relatively  to  the 
number  which  the  true  octave  wotdd  produce. 

This  method  is  so  precise  that  the  slightest  difference  is  detected. 
Thus,  let  U3  suppose  two  tuning-forks  in  unison.  Tlie  optical  curve 
will  be  according  to  the  difference  of  phase,  one  of  those  which  ia 
represented  by  Fig.  13(5,  and  it  will  remain  during  all  the  vibrations. 
If  one  prong  of  the  tuning-fork  is  slightly  warmed,  it  will  cause  a 
decrease  of  pitch :  the  unison  will  be  altered,  and  immediately  we 
observe  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the  optical  cui've  produced  on 
the  screen,  which  shows  that  the  concord  has  ceased. 

The  optical  method  not  only  determines  the  relative  numbers  of 
vibrations,  but  also  shows  the  absolute  number  of  the  vibrations 
which  correspond  to  a  given  sound.  Having  once  made  a  tuning-fork 
which  gives  the  normal  concert  pitch  of  the  note  C,  adopted  by 
orchestras,  it  is  easy  to  use  it  afterwards  as  a  type  from  which  to 
construct  other  tuning-forks  in  unison  with  it. 

M.  Lissajous  has  applied  his  method  to  the  study  of  vibrating 
strings,  and  even  to  that  of  sound  propagated  through  air.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  he  illumines  the  string  at  one  of  its  extremities,  by 
casting  a  luminous  ray  upon  it :  in  the  second  instance  he  receives 
the  movements  of  the  air  on  a  membrane  to  the  surface  of  which  a 
small  bright  bead  is  affixed. 

We  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  if,  in  all  these  experiments, 
the  curves  traced  by  the  luminous  points  are  visible  at  the  same 
time  in  all  their  parts — that  is  to  say,  if  an  entire  revolution  is 
terminated  before  the  persistence  of  the  impression  of  light  on  the 
retina  had  ceased— as  the  duration  of  this  persistence  is  about  a  tenth 
of  a  second,  we  may  infer  that  such  is,  at  the  maximum,  the  time 
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(trnployed  \>y  the  im^e  of  tlio  point  to  tniverse  the  entire  sinuosity  of 
tlie  curve. 

Such  is  the  original  method  employed  by  M.  Lissajoiis  to  rpnder 
vibratory  movements,  and  the  most  delicate  peculiarities  of  these 
movements,  perceptible  to  the  eye.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we 
were  right  in  saying  that  a  person  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  hearing 
-Aould  be  able  to  compare  sounds  with  greater  precision  than  the 
most  susceptible  ear  could  do  by  hearing  alone. 

Daring  the  last  few  years  a  musician,  M.  Koenig,  has  invented 
another  very  ingenious  method  of  studying  the 
iiibrations  of  columns  of  air  in  tubes,  which  we 
will  now  endeavour  to  describe.  One  of  the  walls 
ot  a  sonorous  tube  is  perforated  by  a  certain 
number  of  openings — with  three,  for  example,  cor- 
Kspoodiug  to  the  node  of  the  fundamental  note 
>uid  to  the  two  nodes  of  its  octave  ;  each  of  these 
openings  is  closed  by  a  small  chamber  from  which 
issues  a  gas  jet  communicating  with  a  tube  which 
wuveys  the  coal  gas  to  the  chamber  and  jet.  Tliat 
jart  of  the  chamber  which  communicates  with 
'lie  bterior  of  the  sonorous  tube  in  contact  with 
■'"e  vibrating  gaseous  colunm  is  formed  of  a  thin 
slieet  of  caoutchouc,  and  is  slightly  extended  by  the 
P'^ssure  of  the  gas.  It  is  then  eminently  elastic, 
Slid  yields  to  the  least  increase  of  pressure.  Let 
IS  Suppose  the  gas  jet  to  be  lighted :  if  the  interior 
P'^ssure  of  air  of  the  tube  increases,  the  caout- 
''boiic  membrane  is  compressed,  so  that  the  capa- 
*''y  of  the  small  chamber  diminishes  and  the  fiame 
'^  elongated ;  it  shortens,  however,  if  the  pressure 
""'iQiriishes,  because  the  interior  capacity  of  the 
'^liamber  then  increases.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
'flat  the  gas  light  is  in  reality  a  manometer,  an  ""lu^oiiwincflln*"'"' 
iiiJicator  of  changes  of  pressure ;  and  M.  Koenig 
(ails  the  6ames  which  issue  from  the  gas  jets  at  the  side  of  the  pipe 
fnanometrk  Jlames.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  sonorous  tube  is  fitted  to  - 
a  pair  of  bellows,  and  that  the  air  enclosed  by  it  is  thrown  into 
vibration.      Vie   know  that  when  a  gaseous   column  vibrates,  it  is 
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alternately  condensed  and  dilated  ty  the  propagation  of  sonoro^.'va 
waves.  If  the  sound  produced  by  tlie  tube  is  the  f»ii<lameutal  uot-«i 
the  node  is  fornted  at  the  middle  of  the  gaseous  column  :  at  this  poi  «^* 
the  dilatation  and  couipresaion  of  the  air  attain  their  maximum.  TI  "»* 
Buccessive  con  den  .nations  and  dilatations  ai'e  then  trans  ni  it  teil  to  tK  ■* 
manometrie  chamber  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  tube,  the  Dame  ^^■ 
which  elongates  and  shortens  itself  alternately,  executing  a  series  «:*1 
movements  which  indicate  the  vibratory  condition  of  the  sonoroi*  • 
body.  If  we  cause  the  tube  to  give  the  octave  of  the  fundanientt*.  1 
note,  there  will  be  a  segment  opposit-e  to-the  middle  chamber  antl 
a  node  at  each  of  tlie  others.  We  shall  then  observe  that  the  eiicl 
flames  are  very  much  agitated,  whilst  the  nu<liUe  flame  will  remain 
immovejible. 


We  know  that  in  sonorous  tubes  the  vibrating  column  of  air  is 
divided  into  separate  parts  by  the  nodes,  the  middle  poinle  of  which 
are  vibrating  segments.  At  the  nodes  the  air  is  at  rest,  but  its  density 
is  alternately  at  a  maxinmm  and  minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
\'ibrating  segment  is  the  point  where  the  disturbance  is  at  its  greatest, 
whilst  the  density  of  the  air  I'emains  invariable.  Now,  as  the  varia- 
tion of  density  determines  the  variations  of  pressure,  njid  as  these  are 
transmitted  to  the  flames  by  the  membranes  of  the  chamber,  it  follows 
that  the  raauometric  flames  are  veiy  much  agitated  when  they  are 
opposite  the  nodes,  whilst  they  remain  at  rest  if  they  correspond  to  a 
segment  of  the  vibrating  column.  M.  Koenig's  method  eniibles  us  to 
prove  the  existence  of  these  different  points :  by  reducing  the  flumes  to 
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a  smaU  size,  the  agitation  whicli  they  imdei^  opposite  the  nodes  puts 
them  out,  whilst  they  remain  alight  opposite  the  segments.  To  make 
the  elongatinus  ami  shortenings  of  the  flame  more  sensible,  M.  Koenig 
Mnf&  a  moJe  of  projection  similar  to  that  which  M,  Lissajous  has 
adopted  fur  the  uptical  molhoii.  He  plaeea  a  mirror  near  the  jet  of 
gas,  and  causes  it  to  rotate  hy  means  of  tootlied  wlieels  and  a  handle. 


When  the  tube  sounds,  the  revolving  niivmr  sliows  a  succession  of 
flames  separated  by  dark  intervals,  or  a  luminous  hand  with  a  toothed 
edge.  By  placing  a  converging  lens  between  the  jet  and  the  revolving 
minor,  a  clear  and  bright  image  ia  projected  on  the  screen,  where  all 
tlie  pec ulioj'i ties  of  the  phenomenon  cnu  he  studied. 
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Tlius,  ill  the  two  experiment-s  which  we  have  just  described,  whet^s; 
tha  tube  gives  succeasiveiy  the  fundamental  note  and  ita  octave,  th^ 
change  of  light  shows  itself  imnieiliatcly  in  tJie.  nianometric  tiaines,  a* 
shown  by  Fig.  139,  where  the  upper  series  represents  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of   the   fundamental  note,  whilst  the  lower 


series  proceeds  from  the  note  which  is  an  octave  higher.     The  number 
of  the  flames  is  double  in  the  second  case. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  fixinf;  to  a  bellows  two  different 
t\ibes,  one  an  octave  above  the  other,   each  of  which  is  furnbhed 


I 


with  a  manometric  chamber ;  when  the  flames  are  i-eflected  on  tlie 
same  revolving  mirror,  tliey  give  the  two  series  which  are  represented 
above  (Fig.  141).  To  compare  the  pitch  of  the  notes  of  tubes  of 
different  intervals,  M.  Koenig  employs  another  method.  He  cau-ses 
the  gas,  the  combustion  of  which  produces  the  flames  employed,  to 
pass  from  one  chamber  to  another,  but  only  one  jet  is  lighted.  By 
causing  Hie  two  tubes  to  sound  simnltaneouslv,  the  same  flame  is 
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agitated  by  the  two  systems  of  sonorous  waves,  and  following  each 
other  we  see  on  the  screen  flames  alternately  larger  and  smaller,  the 
number  of  which  depends  on  the  musical  interval  of  the  notes. 
"  This  disposition,'*  says  M.  Koenig,  "  is  even  preferable  to  the  first, 
whenever  the  relation  between  the  two  tubes  is  not  perfectly  simple." 
For  example,  for  tubes  giving  C  and  E  (a  thiixl)  the  observation  of 
four  images  corresponding  to  five  becomes  difficult;  but  the  suc- 
cession of  images  which,  by  groups  of  five,  are  elongated  and 
shortened,  and  which  are  seen  in  the  revolving  mirror  by  the  second 
arrangement  (Fig.  142),  is  not  of  a  very  complicated  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

QUALITY  OF  MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Simple  and  compound  notes — Co-existence  of  hannonics  with  the  fundamental 
notes — The  quality  (clang-tint)  of  a  note  depends  on  the  number  of  the  harmonics 
and  their  relative  intensity  ;  M.  Helmholtz's  theory — Harmonic  resonant 
chambers  {resoniiatears) ;  experimental  study  of  the  quality  of  musical  notes — 
Quality  of  vowels. 

TI7E  have  seen  that  among  the  qualities  of  a  musical  note  there  is 
*'  one  which  distinguishes  noles  having  the  same  pitch  and 
intensity.  The  A  of  a  violin  has  not  the  same  character  as  the  A 
of  the  flute  or  piano,  or  that  of  the  human  voice ;  and  further,  on 
the  same,  instrument  a  note  does  not  sound  the  same  if  the  mode 
of  producing  it  changes.  Thus  the  note  obtained  by  a  violin  string 
vibrating  its  whole  length  is  not  identical  with  the  same  note 
obtained  from  another  gtriiig  by  the  stopping  with  the  finger. 
Human  voices  can  also  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  we  can 
prove  at  any  moment,  although  the  notes  may  be  of  the  same 
intensity  and  pitch. 

This  particular  quality  of  notes  is  called  the  quality,  clang-tint, 
or  tiinbre. 

For  a  long  time  very  vague  ideas  prevailed  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
singular  modification  of  sound,  and  the  hypotheses  proposed  by  several 
mathematicians — among  them  Euler— could  never  be  verified  by  expe- 
riments. In  the  present  day,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  a  contemporary 
German  philosopher,  M.  Helmboltz,  this  obscure  part  of  the  science 
of  acoustics  has  l)een  fully  explained :  and  the  cause  of  the  quality 
of  sound  has  been  discovered.  Some  very  ingenious  instruments 
constructed  by  M.  Koenig  have  considerably  simplified  the  exi)eri- 
mental  verification. 
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When  a  string,  tube,  rod,  or  any  sonorous  body  produces  a  note, 
we  huve,  besides  the  fundamental  note,  the  pitch  of  which  cau  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  ear,  iiioiij  feeble  notes,  wliich  corrLapoud 
to  vibrations  of  less  amjihtude  aud  variable  velocities,  effected  by 
different  parts  of  the  sonorous  body.  The  co-exiatence  of  these 
vibrations  produces  a  compound  note;  on  the  one  hand  the  most 
iuteuse  fundamental  note  ;  and  on  the  other,  harmonic  sounds  whose 
numbers  of  vibrations  are  multiples  of  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  the  fundamental  note. 

According  to  M.  Helmholtz,  the  clang-tint  of  a  note  depends  at 
once  on  the  number  of  harmonic  notes  which  accompany  it,  and  on 
the  relative  intensity  of  each  of  them.  The  exactitude  of  this  ex- 
planation has  been  proved  by  the  following  means : — 

A  series  of  hollow  copper  globes,  of  different  sizes,  pierced  with 
two  openings  of  unequal  diameter,  were  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  each  of   them  the  interior 
mass  of  air  resoimds  when  a  body 
giving  a  certain  note  is  placed  before 
the  large  opening  (Tig.  143).    These 
are  called  resoitancc  globus,  and  their 
property  consists   in   strengthe 
the  notes  for  which  they  are  tuned, 
and  by  which  the  air  which  tliey 
enclose   is   thrown    into    vibration. 
Tliis  being  established,  M.  Koenig 
constructed  an  apparatus  lornied  oi 
eight  globes  tuned  to  the  series  of 

the  harmonic  sounds,  1, 2,  3, 4, 5, 6,  &c. :  for  example,  for  the  notes  do^, 
lio^,  »olg,  do^,  mi^  eoli,  Ac.  Fig.  144  shows  them  fixed  on  a  stand  one 
below  the  other;  they  each  communicate  by  an  india-rubber  tube 
)>iaced  over  the  small  opening  with  a  manometric  chamber;  the  gas 
jets  of  these  chanibere  are  placed  parallel  to  the  revolving  mirror,  and 
we  can  easily  see  on  the  surface  of  this  mirror,  by  the  agitation  or 
repuse  of  these  flames,  which  of  tho  globes  has  entered  into  vibration. 
When  a  sonorous  body,  a  tuning-fork  for  instance,  is  caused  to  vibrate, 
and  is  moved  before  the  openings  of  the  globes,  the  note  is  strengthened 
as  soon  as  it  passes  Wfore  that  which  gives  out  the  note  of  the  same 
pitch ;  and  the  Ihune  of  this  globe  ajipears  agitated  iu  the  mirror.     If 


Bie  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
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then,  a  compound  tone  is  produced,  to  study  the  hdrmonics  of  this 
note  and  their  relative  iutensity,  the  sonorous  body  must  be  moved 
before  the  openings  of  the  globe,  and  certain  flames  will  be  seen  agi- 
tated whilst  the  others  remain  at  rest.  As  the  agitation  is  more  or 
less  rapid,  the  intensity  can  be  calculated. 

By  this  means  we  can  show  that  a  variation  in  the  clang-tint  of 
a  note  of  certain  pitch  results  from  the  difference  of  the  harmonics 
which  compose  it,  and  from  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of 
its  secondary  tones. 


M.  Heiinhult/,  by  applying  this  method  to  the  study  of  the  clang- 
tints  of  vowels,  has  discovered  that  the  vowels, for  example,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  compound  of  certain  harmonics;  so  that  when  the  laiynx 
emits  this  particular  sound,  the  mouth  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  give 
the  predominance  to  such   of  the   harmonic  notes  as  are  reiinired. 
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Tlie  harmonics  vary  for  each  vowel  sound,  ahd  are  produced  by  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  &c.,  being  so  arranged  as  to  resound  most 
strongly  to  the  harmonic  required.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  vowel- 
sound  0,  we  require  the  fundamental  and  a  strong  higher  octave; 
A  requires  the  third ;  E  an  intense  fourth ;  while  in  U  the  harmonics 
are  thrown  into  the  shade.  ^ 

*  This  interesting  subject  is  treated  at  some  length  in  Professor  Tyndall's  work 
on  "  Sound,"  to  which  we  refer  for  further  particulars. 
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ClIAPTEK  X. 

HEAUING   AND   THE   VOICE. 

Organ  of  hearing  in  man  ;  anatomical  description  of  the  ear — The  external  ear  ;  the 
orifice  and  auditory  meatus — -The  intermediate  ear ;  the  drum  and  its  membrane ; 
chain  of  small  bones — The  internal  ear  or  labyrinth  ;  semicircular  canals,  the 
cochlea  and  fibres  of  Corti ;  auditory  nerve — R61e  of  these  diflferent  organs  in 
hearing  ;  the  difference  between  hearing  and  listening — The  organ  of  the  voice 
in  man  ;  larynx,  vocal  cords — Clang-tint  of  voices. 

A  LL  physical  phenomena  are  revealed  to  man  by  the  impressions 
"^^  which  they  produce  on  his  organs.  To  him  they  are  simple  or 
compound  sensations,  according  as  one  or  several  senses  conduce  to 
their  production.  Thus  it  is  by  the  help  of  the  organ  of  sight  that 
we  see  light ;  by  touch  that  we  perceive  the  sensation  of  heat ;  the 
efforts  our  muscles  make  to  lift  a  heavy  body,  the  sight*  of  a  falling 
stone,  leveal  to  us  the  existence  of  gravity  ;  and  the  ear  gives  ns  the 
sensation  of  sound. 

But  to  study  the  phenomena  in  themselves,  and  to  discover  the 
conditions  and  the  laws  of  their  production,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
distinguisli  in  the  sensations  experienced,  what  belongs  to  our  organs, 
and  what  is  a  stranger  and  external  to  them  :  by  this  means  only  the 
real  nature  of  the  phenomena  becomes  intelligible  to  us.  In  truth, 
this  al)straction  is  never  complete,  because  there  cannot  be  one 
observation  or  one  experiment  which  does  not  require  the  presence  of 
man  and  the  intervention  of  one  or  other  of  his  senses  to  prove  the 
results.  How  shall  we,  then,  succeed  in  abstracting  ourselves,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  study  of  physical  phenomena?  It  is  by  varying  in  all 
possible  ways  tiieir  modes  of  production,  as  well  as  the  methods  which 
we  use  to  observe  them  ;  in  a  woid,  it  is  by  the  mutual  control  of  the 
sensations,  one  over  the  other,  that  the  truth  can  by  degrees  be  brought 
to  light,  and  the  i)henomena  appear  to  us  in  their  individuality^  and 
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independence.  Thanks  to  the  use  of  these  methods,  we  now 
know  the  nature  of  sound;  we  know  that  it  consists  of  a  peculiar 
movement  of  the  molecules  of  elastic,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  elastic 
bodies.  We  have  already  proved  the  existence  of  sonorous  vibra- 
tions and  studied  their  laws.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  know  how 
these  vibrations  are  communicated  to  our  organs,  until  the  time  when 
they  form,  so  to  speak,  an  integral  part  of  our  being,  when  the 
disturbance  which  they  communicate  to  our  nerves  is  transformed 
into  a  particular  sensation,  which  is  the  sensation  of  sound.  The 
ear  is  the  special  apparatus,  in  man  and  all  animals,  designed  to 
collect  sonorous  vibrations  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  auditory 
nerve.  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain,  according  to  the  anatomists, 
the  disposition  and  the  rdle  of  the  different  parts  of  this  organ. 

Ever)'  one  knows  the  external  ear,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
and  composed  of  two  parts, — the  ala,  or  wing,  and  the  auditory  canal. 

The  ala  or  wing  of  the  external  ear  (concha),  A  (Fig.  145),  consists 
of  a  cartilaginous  membi-ane,  its  form  varying  with  different  persons, 
but  most  often  it  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  becoming  smaller  at 
its  lower  part.  At  the  centre  there  is  a  sort  of  funnel,  the  trumpcf, 
which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  auditory  meatus,  B,  a  kind  of  tube 
or  sonorous  pipe  which  terminates  at  a  certain  point  where  the 
intermediate  ear  begins :  there,  separated  from  the  auditory  canal  by 
a  very  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  c — the  tympanic  membrane—  is 
the  tympanum,  a  sort  of  drum  (d),  known  as  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  inclined  very  obliquely  to  the  axis 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  so  that  its  surface  is  much  greater  than  the 
cross  section  of  the  canal  at  the  point  of  its  insertion.  The  drum 
of  the  ear  is  pierced  with  four  openings,  two  of  which  are  through 
the  wall  which  faces  the  membrane,  and  as  one  is  of  a  circular  and  the 
other  of  an  elliptical  form,  they  are  designated  the  roimd  and  the  oval 
window ;  the  latter  the  fenestra  ovalis  of  our  anatomists.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  tympanum  enters  by  the  third  opening  a  canal,  i, 
which  makes  communication  between  the  middle  ear  and  the  outer 
air  through  the  intervention  of  the  nasal  fosses.  I>astly,  a  fourth 
opening  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  drum.  In  the  interior  of  the 
tympanum  there  is  a  series  of  little  bones  known  as  the  chain  of 
small  hones,  or  avditory  omcles.  Fig.  146  represents  the  forms  and 
relative  positions  of  these.     One,  the  hammer  {malleus),  M,  rests  on 
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one  side  on  the  membraDe  of  the  tympanam,  and  the  other  on  the 
anvil,  E  (incm).  The  two  others  are  the  lenticular  bone,  l  (o»  ordie*- 
larc),  and  the  stirrup  {stapes),  K,  both  named  on  account  of  their 
form.  The  bottom  of  the  stirrup  is  joined  to  the  membrane  which 
is  tightly  stretched  over  the  fenestra  ocalis.  Two  little  muscles  help 
to  move  the  hammer  and  the  stirrup,  to  support  them  with  more 
or  less  force  against  the  adjoining  membranes,  and  to  prevent  too 
violent  motion. 

Behind  the  drum  of  the  ^mpanum  is  the  internal  ear,  which 
appears  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing.     It  is 


protected  by  the  hardest  parts  of  the  temporal  bone  which  anatomists 
call  the  petrous  bone.  Three  separate  cavities  compose  the  internal 
ear :  they  ai-e,  the  vestibule,  at  the  middle  ;  the  semicircular  canals,  g, 
at  the  upper  part ;  and  the  cochlea,  ii,  at  the  lower  part%  The  whole 
forms  the  labyrinth,  the  interior  of  which  is  covered  with  a  membrane 
which  bathes  in  a  gelatinous  liquid,  the  perili/mpk.  Into  this  liquid 
plunge  the  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nen'e,  which  penetrates  to 
the  labyrintli  by  a  bony  canal  called  the  inner  auditory  meatus. 

Such  is  a  desciiption  of  the  principal  parts  which  constitute  the 
organ   of  hearing  in  man :    as  we  descend  the  animal  series,  the 
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pxteinal  and  niidtlle  ears  gradually  disappear,  but  iit  prnportion  as 
the  organ  is  simplified  the  remaining  pnrts  arc  more  developed.  It 
now  only  remains  for  us  to  explain  the  use  of  each  of  them. 

Evidently  the  oly'ect  of  the  external  ear  is  to  collect  and  refloct 
sonorous  waves  into  tlie  opening  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  Tliis 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  animals  which  have  the  wing  of  tlie  car 
moveable  turn  this  opening  towards  the  place  whence  the  soiuiil 
comes,  as  soon  as  their  attention  is  awakened.  Man  has  not  this 
faculty;  but  it  haa  been  observed  that  the  most  delicate  ears  belong 
to  those  whose  ear-wing  is  furthest  from  the  skull ;  and  we  all  know 
tliat  to  be  able  to  bear  better,  it  suffices  to  enlarge  the  surface 
artificially  with  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The  external  auditory 
canal  transmits  the  sonorous  vibrations,  after  slrengthening  thein, 
to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  then  by  the  cliain  of  small 
lioiios  to  the  inner  ear.'     The  Eustachian  tube,  by  bringing  the  outer 


air  into  the  box  of  tlie  tympanum,  maintains  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
membrane  the  same  pressure. 

As  to  the  small  bones,  besides  their  function  of  transmitting  vibra- 
tions to  the  inner  ear  more  easily  and  energetically  than  a  gaseous 
body  would  do,  it  appears  certiiin  that  tliey  transmit  the  motions 
from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  tlie  fenestra  oi^nlU,  and  ptrbaps 
that  they  stretch  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  tliat  of  tht" 
fenestra  ovitlu<,  and  thus  render  them  more  susceptible  to  vibi-ator^- 
movement  Hence  the  difference  wliich  exists,  as  regards  sensa- 
tions between  the  modes  of  audition  which  are  characterized  by  the 

'  The  solid  parts  of  the  head  and  the  teeth  directly  transmit  aonorous  vibrfttions 
ti)  the  internikl  ear.  If  wc  Hiispcnd  a.  bell  to  a  string  between  the  teeth,  and  stop 
the  earjt,  a,  deep  sound  is  tmasmitLed  hy  the  thre^id,  the  teeth,  and  pctruus  hones  to 
the  internal  ear.  Deaf  people  whose  infimiity  in  only  owing  to  ft  bad  coDfonnatioii 
of  the  inteniBl  organs,  can  bear  in  this  way. 
V  2 
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foculty  to  hear  kd  indefinite  multitude  of  sounds.  Tlie  co-existence 
of  vibrations  in  the  air  and  in  media  suitable  foT  the  propagation 
of  sound  accounts  for  this  property  of  the  ear,  which  transmits  to 
ibe  nerves  and  thence  to  the  brain  the  thousaad  modifications  of 
the  dastic  medium  among  which  we  live. 

Let  us  conclude  this  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sound  by  a  short 
description  of  the  orgaa  of  the  voice  in  man,  of  this  natural  musical 
inatnuceat  by  the  aid  of  which  we  communicate  our  ideas  in  their 
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""Xt  delicate  and  intimate  shades,  an  instrnment  so  flexible  and  com- 
pete that  the  most  perfect  artificial  instrument  cannot  succeed  in  the 
'uTenity  of  shades  and  qualities  which  enables  the  human  voice  to 
^ipress  the  most  varied  sentiments  and  passions. 

Tbe  vocal  organ  is  nothing  more  than  a  wind  instrument ;  that  is, 
'he  sounds  are  produced  by  more  or  less  rapi<l  vibrations  nf  the  air,  in 
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its  passage  through  an  opening  of  particular  form  more  or  less  re- 
stricted. The  air  passes  from  the  lungs  by  a  tube  or  annular  canal,  N, 
called  tlie  windpipe;  from  that  it  penetrates  into  the  larynx,  M,  where 
it  enters  into  vibration  and  produces  the  notes  of  the  voice,  then 
into  the  pharynx,  a  funnel  which  enters  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
The  sound  then  arrives  in  the  cavities  of  the  nasal  fosses  and  of 
the  mouth,  which  acts  as  a  resonant  chamber  and  gives  a  special 
clang-tint  to  the  note. 

Figure  149  shows  the  interior  conformation  of  the  larynx.  It  is  as 
it  were  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  box,  the  base  of  which  terminates  in 
the  windpipe,  x,  and  the  summit  by  the  hyoid  bone,  formed  like  a 
horse-slioe.  The  epiglottis,  E,  is  a  sort  of  moveable  valve,  which  by 
descending  can  close  the  larynx  at  its  upper  part,  thus  preventing 
food  from  penetrating  into  it,  which  would  produce  extinction  of  the 
voice,  and  suffocation.  Underneath  the  epiglottis  is  the  glottis,  K, 
an  opening  comprised  between  two  systems  of  folds  leaving  a  cavity 
between  them  called  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  These  folds 
bounding  the  glottis  are  the  so-called  "  vocal  chords,"  or  ligaments : 
these  are  elastic  cushions,  with  broad  bases  and  sharp,  free,  parallel 
edges;  they  are  stretched  to  a  degree  of  tightness  wiiich  enables 
them  to  vibrate  quickly  so  as  to  produce  audible  sounds,  the  vibration 
being  set  up  by  the  passage  of  the  air.  When  quiescent,  the  glottis 
is  V-shaped,  and  air  can  pass  without  producing  sound. 

riiysiological  experiments  have  shown  that  the  vocal  chords  vibrate 
like  the  serrated  mouths  of  sonorous  tubes,  and  that  sounds  thus  pro- 
duced are  more  or  less  acute  according  as  the  tension,  more  or  less 
stronjx,  of  the  vocal  chords  modifies  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
opening  between  them  called  the  glottis.  When  the  note  arrives  in 
the  mouth,  its  pitcli  is  determined ;  it  is  not  submitted  to  any  other 
modifications  than  those  which  constitute  the  clang-tint,  or  which 
form  the  articulated  voice.  The  movements  of  the  pharynx,  tongue, 
and  lips  serve  to  produce  these  various  changes,  which  we  have  not 
the  space  to  speak  of  here.  We  will  only  state  that  men's  voices, 
differing  from  those  of  women  or  children  by  their  depth,  owe  their 
character  to  the  greater  dimensions  of  the  larynx  and  the  opening 
of  the  glottis.  The  rapid  development  of  this  organ  in  young 
people,  towards  the  age  of  puberty,  is  the  ciuse  of  the  transforma- 
tion which  we  observe  in  their  voices. 
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TTTE  are  about  to  enter  a  fairy-like,  enchanted  world,  a  world  of 
''  wonders,  where  riihies,  sapphires,  topazes,  and  all  kinds  of 
precious  stones  send  forth  their  fires;  where  every  object  is  of  in- 
comparable beauty  and  splendour ;  in  a  word,  into  the  world  of 
light  and  colour. 

Thus,  the  cycle  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  gmdually  passes  in 
review  before  us.  After  having  studied  the  physical  forces,  more 
particularly  in  their  mechanical  action,  this  action  being  so  general 
and  so  constant  that  it  appears  to  give  us  more  the  idea  of  matter,  we 
have  now  to  notice  a  series  of  phenomena  more  variable  and  more 
directly  connected  with  the  movements  of  organized  beings,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  a  condition  of  life — the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat. 
It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  phenomena  of  light  on  the  surface  of  the  various  celestial  bodies 
which  people  space.  But,  on  the  earth,  what  variety  and  magnificence 
we  witness  during  the  day  and  the  night !  If  the  eye  of  man  cannot 
look  at  the  dazzling  star  when  it  shines  in  all  its  brilliancy  in  a  cloud- 
less sky — if  even  the  portion  of  the  sky  suiTounding  the  solar  disc 
hurts  the  sight — the  whole  country,  on  the  other  hand,  is  resplendent, 
and  sends  us  back  the  rays  which  inundate  it.  Moreover,  thanks  to 
this  double  journey  of  the  rays  of  light,  from  the  sun  to  the  terrestrial 
objects  and  from  them  to  us,  a  wonderful  transformation  is  effected. 
The  source  of  all  this  emits  but  one  tone,  one  colour,  while  a  multi- 
tude of  shades  and  various  colours  are  sent  back  to  us  by  the  objects 
seen.  This  metamorphosis  is  so  familiar  that  we  do  not  even  suspect 
it :  each  body  appears  to  us  to  possess  in  itself  a  colour  of  its  own,  and 
the  presence  of  a  luminous  source,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  first  appears 
to  have  no  other  influence  than  to  render  it  perceptible. 
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The  variable  nature  of  atmospheric  conditions  also  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  spectacle  by  the  continual  changes  which  it  brings  to 
the  thousand  shades  of  light  and  colour.  During  the  night  the  spectacle 
is  different:  it  is  a  softer  light  which  slowly  succeeds  the  diurnal 
illumination :  but  the  charm  thus  becomes  even  more  grateful.  The 
light  of  the  moon  at  its  different  phases,  the  millions  of  stellar  fires 
which  sprinkle  the  dark  azure  of  the  starry  vault,  the  misty  veil 
with  which  the  landscape  is  enveloped,  multiply,  with  the  glimmer  of 
twilight  and  the  aurora,  the  various  beauties  of  the  scene.  Light  and 
colours !  .  .  .  .  For  the  artist  there  is  such  a  powerful  magic  in  these 
words,  that  often,  being  smitten  with  passion  for  them  alone,  he  sees 
nought  else,  and  considers  them  as  alone  the  objects  of  art  But  he 
has  no  need  to  visit  museums  to  enjoy  these  beautiful  things :  the 
Kembrandts,  LoiTains,  and  Veronese  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from 
the  country.  Eich  jewel-cases  do  not  help  us  to  admire  the  wonders 
of  light.  He  who  knows  how  to  observe  can,  without  even  changing 
his  place,  see  them  displayed  around  him :  a  ray  of  sunlight  which 
penetrates  into  his  room  and  passes  through  a  glass  of  water,  the 
morning  or  evening  horizon,  dewdrops  which  shine  suspended  like 
diamonds  or  pearls  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  rainbow  colours  of  a 
liquid  bubble,  and  a  thousand  other  phenomena  which  are  con- 
tinually following  and  modifying  each  other, — surely  this  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  pictures  for  an  artist,  a  subject  full  of 
studies  for  the  savant  ! 

Liorht  ^ives  us  all  tliis :  dav  and  night,  dazzlin<]j  illumination  and 
feeble  glimmers  which  traverse  the  profound  darkness,  decided  colours 
and  innumerable  shades,  oppositions  and  transitions,  similitudes  and 
contrasts,  and  always  harmony.  Is  it  then  astonishing  that  primitive 
races,  in  their  simple  ignorance,  reserved  their  adorations,  through 
admiration  and  gratitude,  for  the  source  whence  came  both  ligh't  and 
heat  ?  This  was  in  their  minds  the  beneficent  and  fruitful  sovereign, 
the  true  God  of  the  universe.  Modern  science,  less  respectful  but 
more  intelligent,  placed  face  to  face  with  physical  agents,  has  tried  to 
solve  the  secrets  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  and  has  succeeded,  with 
the  help  of  a  delicate  and  profound  analysis,  in  discovering  tlie 
principal  laws.  The  result  of  these  beautiful  researches  will  now  be 
the  object  of  our  exposition. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  principal  sources  of  light. 
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CITAITEK    r. 

SOURCKS   OF    LK;HT   on    the   SUIIFACE   OF   THE   EAUTH. 

Sources  of  cosmical  lijjht  :  the  sun,  plaDcts,  and  stiirs — Terrestrial,  natur.il,  and 
artificial  liuninous  sources — Li^^htning  ;  Polar  anrone  ;  electric  light ;  volcanic 
firefl  ;  light  obtained  by  combustion. 

T  IGHT  sources  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their 
-^  origin :  the  first,  the  cosmical,  are  exterior  to  tlie  earth;  the  second 
exist  on  our  planet  or  in  its  atniosplieric  envelope.  The  Sun  must 
be  placed  first  among  the  cosmical  sources  of  light.  It  is  tlie  most 
powerful  source  of  all  to  us.  The  mean  brightness  of  its  liglit  is, 
acconling  to  Wollaston,  800,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  full 
moon;  and  as  the  brightest  star  in  the  sky,  Sirius,  does  not  give  much 
more  than  the  7,000th  part  of  the  Moon  liglit,  it  follows  that  it 
would  require  at  least  five  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  similar 
stars  to  illuminate  the  earth  to  an  equal  extent  to  that  of  the  Sun. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  movements  of  rotation  and  translation  of 
our  planet  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  light  of  tlie  Sun  is  periodically 
distributed  over  each  part  of  its  surface.  The  liglit  is  variable 
according  to  the  season  and  hour  of  the  day,  the  greater  or  less 
elevation  of  the  solar  disc  above  the  horizon  having  much  to  do 
with  its  apparent  luminous  intensity;  but  the  interposition  of  the 
vaporous  masses  which  constitute  clouds,  mists,  and  fogs,  tends  also 
considerably  to  enfeeble  it. 

The  solar  light  reaches  us  some  time  after  the  Sun  has  sunk  below 
the  horizon.  The  upper  strata  of  the  air  remain  directly  illuminated 
when  the  Sun  has  ceased  to  light  up  the  place  of  observation  and  the 
lower  strata ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  twilight,  the  length  of  which  is 
prolonged  by  a  phenomenon  which  we  shall  soon  study  under  the 
name  of  "  refraction  of  light.' 
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Among  those  lights  which  are  of  celestial  origin,  there  are  some 
which  are  not  direct  luminous  sources :  the  Moon,  for  example,  which 
makes  our  nights  so  bright,  receives  her  light  from  the  Sun  before 
reflecting  it  to  us.  This  is  also  the  case  with  planets  and  their 
satellites. 

The  sources  of  light  which  have  their  origin  on  our  planet  may  be 
divided  into  natural  and  artificial  lights.  Lightning  in  storms,  fire 
produced  by  volcanic  eruption,  polar  auroras,  so  frequent  in  northern 
and  southern  regions,  together  with  shooting  stars  and  bolides,  and 
perhaps  the  zodiacal  light,  must  be  ranked  with  the  first.  We  may 
also  add  those  lights  which  are  developed  in  certain  organized  beings, 
the  phosphorescence  of  certain  insects,  the  marine  infusoria  known 
as  the  NoctiluccCy  some  being  vegetable  and  some  mineral. 

We  all  know  that  light  can  be  procured  artificially  by  combustion, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  chemical  combination  accompanied  by  the 
disengagement  of  light  and  heat.  Electricity  is  also  a  source  of  light; 
and  science,  as  we  shall  presently  learn,  has  succeeded  in  utilizing  its 
powerful  light,  the  intensity  of  which  is  so  great  that  it  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  Sun  itself. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   PROPAGATION   OF  LIGHT   IN   HOMOGENEOUS  MEDIA. 

Light  is  propagated  in  vacuo — Transparent,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies  ; 
transparency  of  the  air — Translucid  bodies — Light  is  propagated  in  a  right  Hne 
in  homogeneous  media  ;  rays,  luminous  pencils,  and  bundles  of  rays — Cone  of 
shadow,  broad  shadow,  cone  of  penumbra — The  camera  obscura — Light  is  not 
propagated  instantaneously — Measure  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  the  eclipse  of 
Jupiter's  satellites — Methods  of  MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault. 

T  IGHT  is  propagated  either  in  vacuo,  or  within  certain  solid,  liquid, 
■*^  or  gaseous  media.  When  we  speak  of  vacuo,  we  mean,  with  philo- 
sophers not  an  absolute  vacuum,  but  a  space  entirely  deprived  of  all 
tangible  substance,  as  the  interplanetary  space  probably  is,  or  the 
space  above  the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  and  vessels  exhausted  by  an 
air-pump.  Tlie  light  which  reaches  us  from  the  Sun  and  stars,  and 
that  which  passes  through  the  exhausted  receiver  of  our  laboratory, 
prove  that  light,  unlike  sound,  does  not  require  a  ponderable  medium 
for  its  propagation.  As  regards  the  passage  of  light  through  the  air 
and  different  gases,  througli  water  and  a  great  many  other  liquids,  and 
lastly,  through  solids  like  glass,  special  experiments  are  not  required 
to  prove  this. 

We  also  know  that  luminous  bodies  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  light ;  but  they  serve  to  light  others 
and  to  render  them  visible.  Bodies  thus  illuminated  then  become 
secondary  luminous  sources,  whence  light  emanates,  to  be  propagated, 
through  the  media  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  as  direct  light. 
Bodies  may,  then,  be  arranged,  as  regards  their  property  to  emit, 
receive,  or  allow  light  to  pass  tlirough  them,  into  different  classes : 
viz.,  as  self-luminous  bodies,  non-luminous  transparent,  and  non- 
luminous  opaque  bodies. 
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thin  layer  of  oil,  its  translucency  is  increased,  and  may  even  be 
changed  into  transparency  if  the  paper  is  sufficiently  thin. 

Even  substances  which  are  believed  to  be  absolutely  opaque  allow  a 
certain  quantity  of  light  to  pass  through  them  when  they  are  cut  into 
very  thin  plates.  Stones,  wood,  metal,  and  many  other  substances  are 
opaque.  Nevertheless,  if  we  place  between  the  eye  and  a  luminous 
source  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf,  for  instance — gold-beaters  obtain  it  so  thin 
that  10,000  put  together  have  not  the  thickness  of  a  millimetre — we 
see  a  beautiful  green  colour,  which  proves  the  transmission  of  light, 
not  through  holes  produced  during  the  beating,  but  through  the  very 
substance  of  the  metal  itsel£  The  extreme  smallness  of  the  objects  of 
which  microscopists  examine  the  internal  structure — infusoria,  micro- 
phytes, &c. — doubtless  explains  their  transparency. 

When  the  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  source  or  an  illuminated 
bo<ly  reaches  the  eye,  it  can  only  do  so  by  passing  through  diaphanous 
or  translucent  media.  Let  us  inquire  what  is  the  course  of  its  pro- 
pagation, and  what  eifect  is  produced  if  it  meets  in  its  path  with 
bodies  of  greater  or  less  opacity  ?  Such  are  the  simplest  problems  of 
which  philosophers  have  demanded  a  solution  by  experiment  in  study- 
ing the  phenomena  which  are  manifested  imder  these  circumstances. 

The  most  simple  case  is  that  in  which  light  traverses  a  perfectly 
transparent  homogeneous  medium ;  that  is,  having  the  same  density 
and  composition  throughout,  and  reaches  the  eye  in  a  direct  manner. 
Experiment  proves  that  it  is  propagated  in  a  right  line.  Between  the 
flame  of  a  candle  and  the  eye,  let  us  interpose  a  series  of  opaque 
screens,  each  pierced  with  a  little  hole:  in  order  to  see  the  light,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  holes  of  all  the  screens  must  be  in  a  straight  line. 
Daylight  cannot  be  seen  through  a  long  tube  if  this  tube  is  not  recti- 
linear, or  at  least  if  its  curvature  is  too  much  to  allow  a  straight  line 
to  pass  through  it  without  touching  the  sides.  Shut  yourself  in  a  per- 
fectly close  and  dark  room,  and  admit  the  light  of  the  sun  by  a  little 
hole  made  in  the  shutter.  Almost  immediately  you  will  see  a  lumi- 
nous cone  which  marks  the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  air,  and 
you  will  easily  prove  that  the  outlines  of  this  cone  are  perfectly 
rectilinear.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  the  air  itself  that  ^ve  see,  but 
the  particles  of  dust  suspended  in  the  air  made  visible  by  illumina- 
tion on  the  dark  ground  of  the  room. 

The  propagation  of  light  in  a  straight  line  can  also  be  proved  when 
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earth,  in  order  that  this  movemeni  be  exactly  in  a  straight  line,  the 
transparent  meditim  must  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  whether  this 
medium  be  air,  or  gaa,  water,  glass,  &c. 

Let  U8  now  explain  what  philosophers  mean  by  the  terms  ray, 
beam,  and  pencil  of  rays. 

Lij^ht  emanates  or  radiutea  from  luminoita  bodies  in  every 
dii'ection;  aud  is  propagated  in  a  right  line,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in 
houiogeueoiis  media.  A  lununous  ray  is  a  series  of  pointii,  regarded 
siinultaneously  or  successively,  of  which  one  of  the  lines  followed  by 
the  ligbt  is  composed ;  a  pencil  is  a  collection  of  small  rays  starting 
from  llie  same  source,  and  a  beam  or  bundle  of  rays  is  the  miion 
of  many  parallel  rays.     Luminous   pencils  are  cones  having  their 


summits  at  the  source  of  light  But  when  the  luminous  source  is  very 
distant,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  sun  and  stars,  the  rays  coming  from  tlie 
same  point  of  the  source  have  such  a  slight  divei^ence  that  they 
may  be  considered  pamllel,  and  we  have  a  beam. 

If  there  were  in  nature  nothing  but  self-luminous  bodies  and 
media  of  absolute  transparency,  we  should  only  see  the  first.  Nob 
only  is  the  transparency  of  the  various  nieilia  imperfect,  but  a 
multitude  of  bodies  interfere  with  the  passage  of  light,  scatter  it  in 
all  directions,  and  become  illuminated  or,  in  other  words,  visible. 
From  this  result  half-tones  and  shadows. 
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■\Vhen  nn  opaque  spherical  body  is  in  the  presence  of  a  luminous 
point  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it,  one  part  of  the  body,  that 
towards  the  light,  is  illuminated,  the  other  does  not  receive  light. 
It  is  in  shadow.  Moreover  those  portions  of  space  situated  beyond 
the  dark  surface  of  the  body  receive  no  light,  as  we  can  easily  prove 
by  placing  a  screen  behind  the  body  and  observing  the  shadow  thrown 
on  the  screen.  The  luminous  point  is,  in  this  case,  the  summit  of  a 
cone  tangent  to  the  outlines  of  the  opaque  body,  a  luminous  cone 
in  its  fore  part  and  daric  in  its  prolongation,  which  is  called  the  cone 
of  shadow.  In  this  case,  which  is  never  perfectly  realized,  the  portion 
of  the  opaque  body  not  illuminated  is  totally  invisible  (Fig.  152),  and 
the  separating  line  of  the  shadow  and  the  light  is  exactly  marked. 

When  the  source  of  light  is  a  luminous  body  of  iinite  dimension.^, 
the  case  is  otherwise.     Fig.  153  clearly  shows  that  the  suiface  of  a 


i 


body  lighted  up  is  divided  into  three  partsr  one  of  which  is  lighted  up 
at  the  same  time  by  the  whole  of  the  luminoas  surface ;  another 
which  receives  no  light;  and  a  third, intermediate  between  the  others, 
which  receives  only  a  fmction  of  the  total  light,  and  which  coustitutes 
what  is  called  the  penumbra.  The  space  situated  behind  the  opaque 
body,  opposite  the  luminous  source,  is  likewise  divided  into  an  absolute 
cone  of  shadow,  and  a  cone  enveloping  the  first  which  is  the  cone  of 
the  penumbra.  Beyoud  this  double  cone,  the  spac-e  ia  entirely  illumi- 
nated. If  the  luminous  body  is  greater  than  the  opaque  one,  the  cone 
of  shadow  is  limited:  it  is  cylindrical,  if  the  two  bodies  are  equal;  and 
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lastly,  we  see  &  divergeot  cone  if  the  opaque  Lody  is  larger  tban  the 
illaminating  one  (Fig.  153). 

The  penuuibm  gives  to  the  outlines  of  illiimiDated  round  bodies 
tbat  holf-tiat  which  renders  the  contrast  l^etween  lights  and  shades  lees 
decided  and  softer.  As  the  cone  of  the  penumbra  continues  to  widen 
more  and  more,  it  follows  that  the  full  shadows  cast  by  an  illuminated 
opaque  body  are  paler  and  less  clear,  as  its  distance  from  the  screen 


is  greater,  as  every  one  can  prove  for  hiraselt,  The  perforated  cards 
which  are  given  as  playthings  to  cliildren  are  an  application  of  the 
effect  of  the  half-light  produced  by  penumbra?.  When  the  card 
is  verj-  near  the  wall  or  screen  on  wliich  the  shadow  is  thrown,  tin's 
shadow  is  well  defined,  and  the  effect  which  the  artist  desired  to  pro- 
duce is  not  obtained ;  at  a  proper  distance,  the  penumbra,  spread  out 
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to  a  greater  extent,  produces  the  wished- for  effect  (Fig.  154):  agaiii, 
if  this  distance  is  too  gi-eat,  the  image  becomes  confused. 

The  propagation  of  light  in  a  right  Hue  explains  the  phenomena        j 
observed  in  a  dark  room.     Shut  youi-self  up  in  a  room,  the  window  of 
which  is  completely  closed,  a  very  email  hole  being  made  in  a  thin        , 
part  of  the  shutter,  and  let  it  be  by  this  hole  alone  that  the  raj's  of 
a  luminous  body — the  sun,  for  instance — are  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  room.      Then  place  a  white  screen  at  a  certain   distance   from 
the  opening,  you  will  see  a  luminous  spot  of  circular  or  elliptical         | 
form,  which  becomes  larger  as  tlie  distance  from  the  screen  to  the 
opening  is  increased  (Fig.  150).     It  is  the  image  of  the  sun. 

If  instead  of  the  solar  light  we  permit  that  of  a  candle  to  enter  ihe 
inrk  iwiin,  wo  see  reprodui^ed  on  Ihc  scroon  tlie  image  of  the  candle 
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and  its  flume,  inverted.     The  reason  of  this  inveraion  is  verj  simple 
The  rays  which  leave  the  upper  extremity  of  the  flame  pass  tliroug 
the  hole,  continue  their  passage  in  a  right  line  in  the  dark  room,  an 
paint  a  luminous  point  at  the  lower  part  of  the  screen.     Those  whic 
pi-oceed,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  base  of  tlie  flame,  form  tliei 
mage  at  a  higher  point.     The  iiii^ge  therefore  is  naturally  leveraed 

anil  the  alwve  explains  both  why  this  image  exists,  and  why  it  has 
this  particular  arrangement.  A  caul  pierced  by  means  of  a  needle 
gives  the  reversed  image  of  a  candle  as  shown  in  Kig.  155. 

The  form  of  tlie  opening  is  also  immaterial:  round,  square,  or 
triangular,  it  always  gives  the  imaye  of  the  light-source  with  its 
exact  form.  I.et  us  suppose  the  opening  to  be  of  triangular  form  ;  and 
allow  tli6  rays  of  the  suu  to  ppnetnite  it,  receiving  them  on  a  screen 


■jriirt,- 


phiccd  normally  to  their  direction.  Each  point  of  the  disc  will  give 
a  pencil  of  light  which,  penetrating  through  the  hole,  will  mark  out 
on  the  screen  a  section  of  like  form  to  the  opening,  that  is,  triangular. 
All  these  elements  will  l»e  superposed ;  and  an  there  is  no  part  of 
the  shape  of  the  disc  which  is  not  given,  it  follows  that  the  form 
of  the  image  will  be  circuhtr,  like  that  of  the  sun. 
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This  explains  why,  in  the  shadow  projected  by  a  tree,  the  light 
which  penetrates  the  iBteiHtices  between  the  Iwives  always  has  a 
circular  or  elliptical  form,  according  as  the  rays  fall  on  the  ground 
perpendiculftriy  or  oblitjwely  (Fig.  156).  Unriog  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
it  has  been  observed  that  these  im->ges  of  the  luminary  take  the  form 
of  a  lumiooas  crescent,  much  more  cur\'ed  than  the  solar  disc  itself. 

If  the  shutter  of  the  dark  rooni  is  opposite  a  landscape  illumioated 
by  the  sun.  or  even  by  the  diffused  li;;Iit  frixen  by  a  clear  sky.  each 


k 


object  will  paint  its  reversed  image  on  the  screen,  aud  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  landscape  will  be  seen  (Fig.  157).  If  the  screen  is 
perfectly  white,  all  the  colours  and  their  shades  will  be  admirably 
reproduced  ;  but  the  imiige  will  be  cleartjr  in  proportion  as  the 
opening  is  smaller  and  the  landscape  more  dist^int. 

By  saying  that  light  is  propagated,  we  admit  implicitly  that  it 
is  not  transmitted  inatantaueously  from  oue  object  to  auotber;  that 
it  take.9  a  certaiu  lime  to  traverae  the  distance  which  separates  the 
luminous  object  from  the  eye  which  it  enteiB.  or  fmm  the  ohject 
which  it  illuminiiteF'.     This  truth  hurl  Ijccu  suspected  IWr  .■soino  time 
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by  philosophers  and  savants,  but  the  demonstration  of  it  was  only 
furnished  about  two  centuries  ago.  The  velocity  of  light  is  so  great 
that  it  appeared  at  first  infinite,  at  least  for  distances  which  could 
be  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  one  second,  light  passes 
through  a  space  of  not  less  than  300,000  kilometres,  or  186,000  miles. 
It  does  not  take  more  than  a  second  to  come  from  the  moon  (approxi- 
mately) ;  but  it  takes  8  minutes  13  seconds  to  come  from  the  sun :  a 
very  rapid  voyage,  nevertheless,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  cannon- 
ball  would  take  nearly  twelve  years  to  accomplish  it,  supposing  that 
it  preserved  a  uniform  velocity  of  500  metres  per  second.  Again,  the 
velocity  of  light  is  900,000  times  greater  than  that  of  sound  through 
air  at  O^C,  and  it  moves  10,000  times  faster  than  our  planet  in 
its  orbit. 

HoWy  then,  have  physicists  succeeded  in  measuring  such  a  rapid 
movement?    We  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

Let  us  imagine  that  a  flash  of  light — for  example,  the  ignition 
of  a  heap  of  gunpowder — ^is  produced  periodically  at  perfectly  equal 
intervals  of  time,  say  every  ten  minutes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
distance  of  the  observer  from  the  place  where  the  phenomenon 
takes  place,  it  is  evident  that,  from  the  first  explosion,  all  the  others 
will  appear  to  succeed  each  other  at  successive  intei*vals  of  ten 
minuteSy  whether  the  velocity  of  light  be  small,  considerable,  or 
infinite,  provided  that  the  observer  remains  at  a  fixed  distance  from 
the  point  where  the  explosion  occurs. 

But  if,  from  the  instant  of  the  first  explosion,  the  observer  goes 
further  away,  it  is  clear  that  he  will  perceive  a  delay  at  each  of  the 
following  explosions,  a  delay  which  will  go  on  increasing  and  will 
be  due  to  the  time  that  the  light  takes  to  traverse  the  increase  of 
distance ;  for  instance,  at  the  twelfth  explosion,  if  he  is  20  kilometres 
further  ofi*  and  the  delay  noticed  is  two  seconds,  must  he  not  conclude 
that  light  travels  10  kilometres  per  second  ?  The  same  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  an  analogous  experiment ;  if,  for  example,  instead  of 
a  luminous  flash,  it  was  the  periodical  disappearance  of  a  light 
which  was  observed. 

Now  a  phenomenon  of  this  latter  kind  takes  place  in  the  heavens. 
The  planet  Jupiter  is  accompanied  in  its  movement  of  translation 
round  the  sun  by  four  satellites  which  revolve  round  it  in  regular 
periods.   The  planes  in  which  the  movements  of  these  little  bodies  take 
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place  coincide,  very  nearly,  with  the  piano  of  Jupiter's  orbit  ^ 
Jupiter,  being  opaque,  projects  behind  it,  that  is  to  say  in  the  direc 
from  the  sun,  a  cone  of  shadow,  the  axis  of  wliich  is  in  the  plane  a 
orbit.     It  therefore  follows  that,  in  their  successive  revolutions  re 
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the  ceuti-al  planet,  the  satellites  traverse  this  cone  at  the  perio 
their  opposition.  During  the  time  of  their  passage  through 
shadow,  the  light  which  these  bodies  receive  from  the  sun  is  i: 
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cepted ;  in  a  word,  they  are  eclipsed.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  are  very  freqiient,  especially  of  those  which  are  nearest  the 
planet ;  and,  from  the  earth,  it  ia  easy  to  observe  their  emersions  and 
ininiersions  by  using  a  telescope  of  medium  power.  \Vhen  the  satel- 
lite drawn  by  its  movement  of  revolution  round  the  planet  has  just 
penetrated  the  cone  of  shadow,  its  light  is  extinguished :  this  is 
the  immersion.  It  continues  its  course  in  the  shadow  until  the 
moment  when,  coming  out  of  the  cone,  its  light  reappears :  this  is 
the  emersion.  Tliese  two  phenomena  are  not  visible  from  the  earth 
during  the  same  eclipse,  in  the  ca^e  of  the  two  satellites  nearest  to 
Jupiter,  because  these  satellites  are  hidden  by  the  opaque  body  of  the 
planet,  sometimes  at  the  moment  of  their  immersion  and  sometimes 
at  that  of  their  emersion.  Moreover,  they  cannot  be  observed  in 
any  way  at  the  period  of  conjunction  or  opposition,  tlie  cone  of 
shadow  being  entirely  hidden  by  the  disc  of  the  planet,  as  is  easily 
explained  by  Fig.  158.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  why  the  immersions 
are  visible  to  us  from  the  period  of  conjunction  to  the  following 
opposition,  whilst  the  emersions,  on  the  contrary,  are  visible  from 
opposition  to  conjunction, 

Jupiter  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth,  but  much  move 
slowly  in  his  orbit.  When  the  earth  is  at  T  and  Jupiter  is  at  J  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  radius  vector  t  s,  this  is  the  period  of  conjunction. 
From  this  instant,  the  earth  describing  a  certain  arc  on  its  orbit,  and 
Jupiter  an  arc  of  less  amplitude  ou  his,  the  observer  finds  himself 
carried  to  the  right  of  Jupiter's  cone  of  shadow,  and  from  that  time 
he  can  see  the  immersions  of  the  satellit<?a.  The  same  circumstances 
take  place  until  the  time  when,  the  earth  being  at  t',  Jupiter  is  at  j', 
also  ou  the  prolongation  of  the  radius,  but  away  from  the  sun  ;  that 
is  to  say,  until  the  opposition.  Then,  by  the  fact  of  the  simultaneous 
movements  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter,  the  first  of  these  planets  is  car- 
ried to  the  left  of  the  cone  of  shade  projected  by  the  second,  and  the 
emersions  of  the  satellites  are  visible  until  the  new  conjunction  t",  j", 

Tliese  preliminaries  being  understood,  we  can  easily  explain  how 
astronomers  are  able  to  deduce  the  velocity  of  light  from  observation 
of  the  eclipses  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 

Let  UB  take,  for  instance,  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  that  is  to  say 
the  one  neai-eat  the  planet  Its  movement  of  revolution  is  known  with 
such  precision  that  it  is  possible  to  calculate   the   intervals   of  ita 
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eclipses  witli  the  greatest  accuracy,  or  rather  tlie  inten'aU  which 
separate  either  two  consecutive  immersions  or  two  eiiieraions.  Now, 
observatiou  proves  that  the  duration  of  these  intervalu  is  not  con- 
stant ;  tliat  they  appear  to  be  shortened  in  proportion  as  the  earth  gets 
nearer  to  Jupiter,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  he  increased  as  it  passes 
further  away,  whilst  they  are  perceptibly  equal  at  the  two  periods 
wlien  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  Jupiter  varies  hut  little,  that  is  to 
say  at  conjunction  and  opposition.  If  then  we  calculate  the  period 
of  a  future  immersion  according  to  the  mean  duration  of  the  intervals 
separating  two  successive  immersions,  and  compare  the  result  of 
the  calculation  with  that  given  by  observation,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  phenomenon  appears  to  be  delayed  when  the  earth  is  distant  from 
Jupiter,  and  to  advance,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  near  to  iL  More- 
over, the  delay  or  advance  is  always  in  exact  propoitipn  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  distance  between  the  two  planets. 

It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  difference  between  the  result 
of  calculation  and  observation  is  really  due  to  the  time  which  the 
light  takes  to  traverse  the  unequal  distances  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  From  conjunction  to  opposition,  or  from  opposition  to 
conjunction,  it  has  been  found  that  the  successive  accumulations  of 
these  differences  produce  a  total  advance  or  delay  of  about  16  minutes 
30  seconds.  Now,  the  distances  t  J,  t"  j*  exceed  the  distance  T*  J*  by 
an  amount  of  space  which  is  precisely  the  diameter  of  the  terrestrial 
orbit.  It  requires,  then,  16  minutes  30  seconds  for  light  to  travel 
across  this  interval,  or,  in  other  words,  8  minutes  15  seconds  for  the 
liaK,  wliicli  is  the  distance  from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth ;  nearly  equal 
to  14(>,000,000  kilometres  (91,000,000  miles). 

This  gives,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  velocity  of  300,000  kilo- 
metres, or  of  186,000  miles  per  second. 

Tlie  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  is  due  to  Roemer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  who  explained  it  in 
a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  1675.  Since 
the  time  of  Itoemer,  the  discovery  of  aberration  by  Bradley  at  once 
coutirmed  both  the  moment  of  translation  of  the  earth,  and  the  suc- 
cessive propagation  of  light  in  space.  We  see  that  tlie  exactness  of 
the  number  which  measures  the  velocity  of  light  depends  here  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance.  The  same  thing  happens  when  this 
velocity  is  deduced  fiom  ubcmilion.     But  in  the  hrst  case,  it  is  the 
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velocity  in  tlie  vacuuTn  of  celestial  apace ;  whilst  in  the  secoud  case, 
it  is  that  of  liyht  passing  through  the  air.  The  two  methmis  have 
given  nearly  the  sanie  results. 

Lastly,  during  the  last  few  years,  two  savants,  MM.  Fizeau  and 
Foucault,  have  succeeded  in  directly  measuring  the  vekicity  of  light 
hy  purely  physical  means.  The  following  are  the  niaiii  points  of 
the  method  devised  by  M,  Fizeau. 

By  means  of  an  instrument  represented  in  Fig.  159  he  sent  a  pencil 
of  Inmiuous  rays  from  a  lamp,  from  Suresnes — where  he  was  stationed 
— to  Montmartre,  where  a  mirror  was  placed,  retiecting  the  light  back 
again  exactly  to  the  point  of  departure.     The  light  of  the  lamp  at  first 


fell,  aft«r  having  traversed  a  system  of  two  lenses,  on  a  mirror  m, 
formed  of  a  piece  of  nnsilvei-ed  ghis-i,  inclined  at  45°  in  the  direction 
of  the  luminous  rays.  From  this  it  was  reflected  at  a  right  angle, 
and,  after  its  passage  through  the  oliject-glass  of  a  telescope  which 
made  the  rays  of  light  parallel,  it  passed  tliroiigh  the  distance  which 
separated  the  two  stations.  Having  arrived  at  Montmartre.,  the 
parallel  bundle  of  rays  traversed  the  second  object-glass  and  con- 
centrated itself  on  a  mirror  which  sent  it  back,  following  the  same 
route,  to  the  first  inclined  miiTor.  There  the  reflected  pencil  passing 
through  the  unailvered  glass,  could  be  examined  by  the  observer 
by  means  of  an  eye-piece.  By  this  arrangement  M.  Fixeau  was 
able  to  ob-jcrvc  a[  Suix'siies  ihe  image  tif  the  li;,'ht  placed  near  him, 
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after  the  raj-s  had  made  the  double  journey  which  separates  S 
troin  Moutmartre. 

The  (jHestion  waa,  to  determine  the  time  which  light  took  to 
traverse  this  distance.  In  onler  to  aacertain  this,  M.  Fizeau  plaoed 
in  the  path  of  the  rays  a  little  in  front  of  the  mirror  M  and  at  tli« 
point  where  the  rays,  which  emanated  from  the  lamp,  were  brought  t« 
focits,  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  R,  to  wliicli  a  clock-work  mechamsoi  gave 
a  very  rapid  and  uniform  movement. 

Every  time  that  the  movement  of  the  wheel  brought  a  tooth  in  tlie 
path  of  the  pencil  of  light,  this  tooth  served  as  a  screen,  the  l^ht  waa 
intercepted;  whilst  it  freely  passed  through  the  space  which  separated 
one  tooth  from  another.   It  was  exactly  as  if  a  screen  were  alternately 


placed  before  and  removed  from  the  path  of  the  light.  I^t  us  suppose 
tliat,  at  the  commencement  of  rotation,  the  wheel,  at  present  at 
rest,  presented  one  of  its  openings  to  the  passage  of  the  light:  the 
image  reflected  from  the  luminoiis  point  is  seen  clearly  by  the 
observer.  If  now  the  wheel  is  turned,  but  with  such  a  velocity  that 
each  tooth  requires  to  take  the  place  of  the  space  which  precedes  it  a 
longer  time  than  that  required  by  the  light  to  go  to  Montraartre  and 
return  to  Suresnea, — what  will  happen  ?  The  luminous  ray  at  its 
return  will  obviously  again  find  fiee  passage  through  the  very  space 
which  it  traversed  at  the  moment  of  departure :  the  luminous  point  will 
be  visible ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  velocity  of  rotation  increases,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  will  diminish,  because  of  all  the  luminous  rays 
which  pass  through  each  of  the  intervals,  there  is  an  increasing  number 
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which,  on  their  return,  will  find  the  pa^^sage  closed.  If,  at  last,  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel  is  such  that  the  time  taken  by  one  tooth  to  take 
the  place  of  the  space  which  precedes  it,  is  precisely  equal  to  that 
which  the  light  takes  to  traverse  the  double  distance  between  the  two 
stations,  there  is  not  a  single  luminous  ray  passing  through  the  wheel 
at  leaving,  which  does  not,  on  its  return,  find  the  passage  closed ; 
there  will  be  a  continual  eclipse  of  the  luminous  point,  as  long  as 
the  velocity  of  which  we  speak  remains  the  same. 

This  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  because  an  index  fitted  to  the  wheel 
indicates  the  number  of  revolutions  which  it  makes  per  second ;  and 
the  number  of  teeth  and  of  spaces  is  known :  the  time  which  a  tooth 
requires  to  take  the  place  of  a  space  is  then  known,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  exactly  equal  to  that  which  the  light  takes  to  travel 
twice  the  8,633  metres  which  separate  the  two  stations.  M.  Fizeau 
thus  found  that  light  travelled  196,000  miles  (315,000  kilometres) 
a  second ;  a  result  agreeing  with  that  furnished  by  the  observation 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  when  the  distance  of  the  sun  deduced  from 
the  ancient  parallax  of  that  body  was  adopted. 

Some  time  after  M.  Fizeau's  experiment,  in  May  and  June  1850, 
some  instruments,  based  on  the  principle  of  rotating  mirrors  adopted 
by  Mr.  Wheatstoue  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  electricity,  have 
enabled  it  to  be  shown  that  light  moves  with  greater  rapidity  through 
air  than  through  water,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  velocities  to  be 
determined.  MM.  Ldon  Foucault  and  Fizeau  have  each  succeeded 
in  attaining  the  same  result.  Lastly,  in  1862,  the  first  of  these  experi- 
menters, modifying  his  first  apparatus,  went  still  further ;  he  succeeded 
in  measuring  the  time  which  light  takes  to  travel  the  little  distance 
of  20  metres,  a  time  which  is  equal  to  the  hundred  and  fifty  millionth 
part  of  a  second.  According  to  later  experiments  of  M.  Foucault, 
the  velocity  of  light  through  space  is  298,000  kilometres  a  second, 
a  little  less  than  that  obtained  by  M.  Fizeau,  but  which  agrees  with 
that  deduced  from  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
adopting  the  new  parallax  of  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PHOTOMETRY. — MEASURING  THE  INTENSITY  OF  LIGHT   SOURCES. 

Luminous  intensity  of  light  sources,  illuminating  power — Principles  of  photome^ 
— Law  of  distances — Law  of  cosines — Rumford's  photometer — Boogoer's  photo- 
meter— Determination  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Sun  and  the  full  Moo"^ 
— Stellar  photometer. 

TT7E  all  know,  by  eveiyday  experiment,   that   the  illuminatiDg 
**      power  of  a  light  varies  according  to  the  distance  at  which 
the  object  illuminated  is  placed  from  the  source  of  light.    When  W« 
read  in  the  evening  by  lamp  or  candlelight,  we  can  also  observe  tha^^' 
without  changing  the  distance  we  are  from  the  b'ght,  it  is  possible 
by  inclining  the  pages  of  our  book  in  a  certain  way,  to  obtain  varioO^ 
degrees  of  illumination.    Lastly,  if  instead  of  one  light  we  pla<o^ 
many  at  the  same  distance,  or,  again,  instead  of  a  small  lamp 
substitute  a  very  large  one  with  a  wide  wick,  it  will  be  evident  to 
that  the  illumination  will  be  augmented  in  a  certain  proportion. 

The  illuminating  power  also  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  lumi^ 
nous  source,  other  things  being  equal.     The  flame  of  a  gas-jet  appeal*^ 
to  us  much  more  brilliant  than  that  which  is  given  by  an  oil  lamp  ; 
the  light  of  the   moon   is   infinitely  less   bright   than   that  of  th^ 
sun,  although  the  discs  of  the   two  bodies  have  nearly  the  same 
apparent   size. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  light  is  sought  for,  certain 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account ;  some  being  inherent  in 
the  light  sources  themselves,  others  peculiar  to  the  object  illuminated, 
such  as  distance,  inclination,  &c.  Tlie  problems  relative  to  determi- 
nations of  this  nature  constitute  the  branch  of  optics  called  pho- 
tometry, from  two  Greek  words  which  signify — the  first,  light;  the 
second,  to  nieiisure. 
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Nothing  is  more  delicate  or  difficult  than  the  measurement  of  lumi- 
nous intensities.  In  spite  of  all  progress  realized  in  the  science  of 
optics,  there  are  yet  no  instruments  which  give  this  measure  with  an 
exactness  comparable  to  other  physical  processes.  The  barometer 
and  thermometer  respectively  give  us  with  extreme  sensibility  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  temperature ;  the  relative  pitch  of 
two  sounds  can  be  distinguished  with  great  delicacy.  Photometry  is 
in  a  less  advanced  condition,  and  the  comparison  of  the  intensity  of 
two  lights  yet  leaves  much  to  desire.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  other  criterion  in  this  case  than  the  organ  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  perceive  the  lights  to  be  compared.  The  sensation  of  sight 
is  the  only  judge,  and,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  sensibility,  the  eye 
is  but  sh'ghtly  fitted  to  determine  the  numerical  relations  of  two  or 
more  ligh^,  which  are  before  it  either  simultaneously  or  successively. 

Even  when  it  has  to  judge  of  the  equality  of  two  light  sources, 
the  difficulty  is  great  If  the  observations  are  not  simultaneous,  the 
comparison  will  be  the  more  difficult  according  to  the  interval  of 
time  which  elapses  between  them.  We  must  first  arrange,  therefore, — 
and  that  is  not  always  possible, — that  the  two  lights  be  observed 
together.* 

Very  frequently  the  brightness  of  the  sources  of  light  dazzles  the 
eye,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  judging  with  the  least  precision; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  physicists,  instead  of  comparing  the 
sonices  of  light  themselves,  observe  similar  surfaces  illuminated  by 
these  sources  under  similar  conditions  of  inclination  and  distanca 
^n,  the  diversity  of  the  colours  of  lights  is  a  cause  of  uncertainty 

^In  this  manner  the  judgment  of  the  eye  is  as  little  to  be  depended  on,  as  a 

'I'^onre  of  light,  as  that  of  the  hand  would  be  for  the  weight  of  a  body  casually 

P^fvented.    This  uncertainty,  too,  is  increased  by  the  nature  of  the  organ  itself, 

vhich  is  m  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation  ;  the  opening  of  the  pupil,  which  admits 

tlw  light,  heing  continually  expanding  and  contracting  by  the  stimulus  of  the  light 

itMlf,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  which  feel  the  impression  varying  at  every 

io'tuit.    Let  any  one  call  to  mind  the  blinding  and  overpowering  effect  of  a  flash  of 

liglitning  in  a  dark  night  compared  with  the  sensation  an  equally  vivid  flash  pro- 

daoes  in  fhll  daylight     In  the  one  case  the  eye  is  painfully  affected,  and  the  violent 

agitation  into  which  the  nerves  of  the  retina  are  thrown,  is  sensible  for  many  seconds 

afterwards  in  a  series  of  imaginary  alternations  of  light  and  darkness.    By  day  no 

such  effect  is  produced,  and  we  trace  the  course  of  the  flash  and  the  zigzags  of  its 

motion  with  perfect  distinctness  and  tranquillity,  and  without  any  of  those  ideas  of 

overpowering  intensity  which  previous  and  total  darkness  attach  to  it." — Sir  John 

Hkrschel. 
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which  cannot  be  obviated.  "  Between  two  differently  coloui 
lights,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "no  parallel  susceptible  of  precisi^z^n 
can  be  drawn;  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  judgment  is  greater  ^b& 
this  difiference  of  coloration  is  more  considerable." 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  there  have  been  established,  eitk^r 
by  reasoning  or  by  experiment,  a  certain  number  of  principles  whici^h 
have  suggested  the  invention  of  various  photometrical  instrumenft:;^-^ 
some  of  which  we  will  now  describe.     In  the  present  day,  wh^stn 
public  and  private  gas-lighting  has  become  very  general,  and  tb»-e 
want  has  been  felt  of    facilitating    navigation   on  our  coasts  l^^ 
establishing  numerous  lighthouses,  photometers  have  become  instrus.- 
ments  of  which  the  practical  utility  is  equal  to  the  interest  of  tbm^ 
purely  scientific  problems  for  which  they  have  been  invented.    Bu*-*' 
it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  first  processes  invented  for^the  coirv-'' 
parison  of  the  sources  of  light  are  due  to  savants  who  by  no  meaim  ^ 
thought  of  the  question  of  practical  utility.    In  the  seventeentlK^ 
century  Auzout  and  Huyghens,  in  the  following  century  Andi^  CeB^^ 
sius,  Bouguer,  and  Wollaston,  kept  in  view  the  interesting,  althougl 
purely  speculative,  question  of  the  relative  brightness  of  the  ligh. 
of  stars.     They  endeavoured  to  determine  the  intensity  of  the  suu^ 
light  compared  with  that  of  the  moon  or  the  brightest  stars. 

The  first  principle  which  they  enunciated  was  the  following:- 
When  the  distance  from  a  luminous  point  to  the  object  illuminati 
varies,   the   intensity  of  the  light  received  varies   in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.     And,  indeed,  the  light  radiated 
from   the   luminous    point    in    every   direction  with    equal   force; 
but    these    rays   diverge   as   the   distance   increases.      If   they  are 
received  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  a  definite  radius,  they  will 
produce   on   one   element  m  of  this   sphere   an   iliumination  of  a 
determined   intensity ;    if,  continuing  their  path,  they  are   received 
upon  a  sphere  of  double  radius,  the  same  rays  which  are  spread  on 
the  surface  m  will  be  on  the  surface  M  of  the  new  sphere.     Now, 
geometry  teaches  us  that  M  possesses  four  times  the  surface  of  w, 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  same  quantity  of  light  is  spread  over  a  surface 
four  times  greater,  it  may  be  concluded   that  its   intensity  is  four 
times  less.     At  triple  the  distance,  the  intensity  is  nine  times  less : 
in  a  word,  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  as  the   square  of    the 
distance  increases.     This  has  been  confirmed  by  experiment,  as  we 
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phall  presently  see.  This  law  holda  good  only  if  we  abitract  tlie 
absorption  of  liiminoii8  rays  by  the  media  in  which  they  move.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  case  in  which  the  source  of  light  is  no  longer  a 
simple  luminous  point,  but  presents  an  apparent  appreciable  surface, 
provided  that  it  be  distant  enough  from  the  illuminated  object  to 
allow  the  latter  to  be  regarded  as  equidistant  from  all  parts  of  the 
source.  It  follows  from  this  first  principle  of  photometry,  that  if  we 
present  to  the  light  of  a  candle,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  whitti  paper, 
and  remove  it  further  and  further  away  to  distances  2,  3,  -i  times 


greater,  the  bnghtness  will  become  nearly  4.  9,  16  times  less.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  paper  be  always  placed  iierpendicularly  to  tht- 
direction  of  the  luminous  mys. 

If,  without  changing  the  distance,  the  paper  is  inclined  in  one 
direction,  it  is  evident  that  the  brightness  will  diminish,  since  the 
same  surface  will  now  intercept  a  less  numlwr  of  rays.  The  quantity 
of  light  received  then  varies  according  to  a  law  which  is  called  the 
law  of  cosines,  because  it  is  proportional  to  the  cosines  of  the  angles 
which  the  luminous  rays  make  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  illumi- 
nated surface. 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  only  to  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
source  of  light,  not  to  its  intrinsic  brightness.  If  this  intrinsic  bright- 
ness does  not  vary,  it  is  clear  that  the  illuminating  power  will  be 
greater  as  the  surface  of  the  source  itself  is  greater;  so  also  in  the 
case  where  the  intrinsic  brightness  is  increased,  the  illuminating 
power  is  increased  in  the  sanu-  pntportimt. 
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Oue  inference  from  the  preceding  principles  is,  that  a  light  sou. 
]>ossesses  the  same  apparent  intrinsic  brightness,  whatever  may      bi 
its  distance  from  the  eye;  for,  although  the  quantity  of  light  wh  icj] 
penetrates  the  oi)ening  of  our  pupil  diminishes  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  square  of  the  distance,  still,  as  it  emanates  from  a  luminous 
surface,  the  apparent  diamet<;r  of  which  apjiears  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  which  decreases  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  square  of  this  saiue 
distance,   there    is   exact    compensation,  and  the  brightness  of   the 
source  remains  the  same  at  each  point.     This  is  why  the  light   of 
the  planets,  such  as  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  appears  to  us  always 
equally  bright  when  we  see   them  at  the  same  height  above  tiio 
horizon,  if  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  same,  although  their 
distances  from  the  earth  are  variable.      The  sun  is  seen  from  the 
difTerent  planets  as  a  disc,  the  apparent  surface  of  which  varies  from 
about  1  to  7,000 :  the  quantity  of  light  that  each  of  these  bodies 
receives  varies  in  the  same  proportion ;  but  the  intrinsic  brightness  of 
the  disc  is  the  same  at  Mercury  as  at  Neptune ;  if  we  suppose  thit 
the  celestial  spaces  do  not  absorb  light,  and  that  it  is  sabjected 
to  the  same  degree  of  extinction  in  its  passage  througb  the  atno- 
spheres  of  the  two  planets. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  look  at  a  red-hot  ball  in  the  daik,  the 
s[>herical  form  is  no  longer  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  it  appean  like 
a  flat  disc,  every  portion  of  which  shows  the  same  luminovis intensity. 
If,  instead  of  a  spherical  ball,  a  prismatic  bar  of  iron  or  polished 
silver  is  broujjjht  to  incandescence,  an  analogous  plienomenon  will 
present  itself.     Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  bar,  its  edges 
will  not  be  visible,  the  brightness  will  be  the  same  everywhere,  on 
the  sides  presented  perpendicularly  to  the  eye  as  on  those  which  are 
more  or  less  inclined  ;  in  a  word,  the  obser\-er  will  believe  that  he 
is  looking  at  an  entirely  plane  surface.     Let  the  bar  l)e  caused  to 
revolve,    and   the  movement  will  only  be  noticed  by  the  apparent 
variation  of   width  of  the  luminous   band.      The   conclusion    to  l)e 
derived  from  these  experiments  is,  that  the  quantity  of  light  emitt^il 
])y  a  solid  incandescent  lx)dy  in  a  definite  direction  depends  on  the 
inclination  of   its    surface    to    the    direction  of   the  luminous  rays. 
Indeed,  if  two  units  of  surface,  one  on  the  side  of  the  metallic  Inir 
which  fronts  the  observer's  eye,  the  other  on  an  inclined  side,  should 
emit  in  that  direction  the  same  (luantity  of  light,  it  is  quite  evident 
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ihut  the  iuclined  side  would  appear  to  have  the  greatest  brightness, 
since  the  same  number  of  rays  would  be  spread  over  an  area  the 
appaniil  size  of  which  is  less.  The  suu  is  a  lumiuoiis  sphere ;  but 
its  aspect  is  that  of  a  disc,  the  intrinsic  brij,'htnes9  of  which  is  not 
ti'reater  at  the  border  than  at  the  centre,^  which  confirms  tlie  law  we 
fiavfijust  announced,  which  is  called  the  law  of  the  cosines,  because 
'he  ijUfliitity  of  light  emitted  by  equal  surface  areas  of  a  light  suurce 
''wiea  as  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  rays  make  witli  a 
"innil  to  the  surface.  These  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
oiessorement  either  of  the  illuminating  power  or  the  intrinsic  bright- 
••ess  of  sources  of  light  depend. 

H'e  will  now  describe  the  iustrunieuts  called  pholonieters,  whicli 
"U^  used  to  measure  tiiese  iiiteusitios.     Ilumford's  photometer  is  repre- 


kaented  in  Fig.  iri2.  It  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  if  shadows  thrown 
Wtoti  the  same  screen  by  an  opaque  body  illuminated  by  two  different 
flights  have  the  same  intensity,  the  illuminating  powers  of  the 
ptwo    lights    are   equal,  if  they  are   at   the  same  distance  from  the 

It  is  now  proved  that  tbe  ceotrul  parts  of  tbe  Kolnr  dine  nre  the  ni 
tontrarf  to  what  wonld  be  the  cane  if  there  were  un  equal  eraission  of  light  c 
r  snrface.     Antrononiera,  however,  have  shonn  ihot  tiiia  npi)eiinuice  in 
bsurbiug  atmwiiihere  ol'  *miM  height,  bo  that  more  light  a  abfiorbed 
ImnlrTi  Ihjiii  lit  I  he  cenlfc. 
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screeu,  or  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  these  distances, 
if  they  are  at  uueiiual  distances.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  wish  ui 
compare  the  illuminatiug  powers  of  a  jet  of  gas  and  iiii  ordiusr) 
candle.  A  black  cylindrical  rod  is  placetl  vertically  in  front  of  a 
screen  of  white  paper,  and  the  two  lights  are  arranged  so  that  tlie 
shadows  of  the  rod  will  both  be  projected  on  the  paper,  nearly  in 
contact.  Then  we  gradually  move  the  light  which  gives  the  most 
intense  shadow,  until  the  eye  can  no  longer  distinguish  any  ilifTertiice 
between  the  intensities  of  the  sliadowa.  To  judge  Wtt*r  ol  ibe 
e^iuolily  of  the  shadows,  we  look  at  the  screen  on  the  side  wbich 
is  not  directly  illuminated  by  the  candle  and  the  llante  of  the  gis. 
At  this  moment,  the  luminous  parts  of  the  screen  receive  the  rey* 
of  hoth  lights  at  once,  whilst  each  shadow  is  only  lighted  by  one 
of  them :  the  eiiuality  of  their  tints  then  indicates  the  equality  of 
the  illuuiioating  powers  of  each  separate  source.  The  illuminatjng 
powers  of  the  two  lights  are  then,  according  to  the  first  principle,  i" 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  screen. 


Bougiier's  photometer  (represented  in  Fig,   163)  is  based  on  the  j 
equality  of  brightness  of  two  jwrtions  of  a  surface  separately  Ulomi- 
uated  by  each  of  the  light  sources. 

An  opaque  screen  prevents  the  light  of  each  source  from  reaching 
that  part  of  the  surface  which  is  illuminated  by  the  other.  This 
surface  formerly  consisted  of  a  piece  of  oiled  ^uqier,  or  ground  glass. 
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if.  Leon  Foucault  uses  in  preference  a  plate  of  very  homogeneous 
porcelain,  sufficiently  thin  to  be  translucent.  The  two  illuminated 
I>ortion8  are  separated  by  a  narrow  line  of  shadow  projected  through 
the  screen,  and  the  eye  placed  behind  judges  easily  of  the  moment 
when  the  illumination  is  equal.  This  equality  once  obtained,  the 
intensities  of  the  lights  are  deduced  from  their  respective  distances 
from  the  plate  of  porcelain.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
description  of  these  two  kinds  of  photometers,  both  of  which  serve 
to  prove  the  law  of  the  square  of  distances.  The  verification  is  very 
simple:  it  is  sufficient  to  put  on  the  one  side  one  candle:  it  will 
then  be  found  that  there  must  be  placed  four  at  double  the  distance, 
nine  at  triple  the  distance,  to  obtain  either  equally  dark  shadows 
on  the  screen,  or  equal  illumination  in  both  portions  of  the  sheet  of 
porcelain.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
instruments : — 

If  we  use  two  equal  lights,  two  candles,  for  instance,  and  if  we 
place  one  of  them  at  a  distance  eight  times  further  from  the  screen 
than  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the  shadow  of  the  first  dis- 
appears. At  this  distance  the  intensity  of  its  light  is  sixty-four 
times^less  than  the  other.  Bouguer,  to  whom  we  owe  this  experi- 
ment, concluded  that  one  light,  of  whatever  intensity,  is  not  per- 
ceptible to  our  eyes  in  presence  of  a  light  sixty-four  times  brighter. 
Tliis  explains  to  us  how  it  is  that,  in  broad  daylight  and  in  a  clear 
sky,  the  stars  are  no  longer  visible ;  why  from  the  interior  of  a  well- 
lighted  room  we  see  nothing  but  darkness  out  of  the  windows,  and 
again,  why  we  can  scarcely  distinguish,  when  in  full  sunlight,  what 
passes  in  the  interior  of  an  apartment. 

Bouguer  and  Wollaston  both  tried  to  compare  the  light  of  the 
sun  with  that  of  the  full  moon,  taking  as  comparison  the  light  of 
a  candle.  They  both  found  that  the  sun's  light  was  equal  to  the 
united  light  of  about  5,600  candles  placed  at  a  distance  of  30 
centimetres.  As  to  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  Wollaston  found  it 
equal  to  the  144th  part  of  that  of  a  candle  placed  at  the  distance  of 
3"G5.  Whence  he  concluded,  by  easy  calculation,  that  the  light  of 
the  sun  was  equal  to  about  800,000  times  that  of  the  full  moon. 
Bouguer  only  found  the  number  300,000.  Quoting  the  number 
obtained  by  Wollaston,  a  number  which  differs  much  from  that  of 
the  French  iihilosophcr,  Arago  adds :  "  I  caimot  tell  in  what  consists 
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tlie  euorinity  of  this  number  compared  with  Bougiier's  determination, 
for  the  method  employed  was  exact,  and  the  observer  of  incontestable 
ability." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  how  difficult  photometrical  determina- 
tions are,  especially  when  they  refer  to  lights,  the  intensity  of  which 
is  as  prodigiously  different  as  those  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Much  has 
yet  to  be  done  in  devising  new  experimental  methods. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ICKFLKCTION   OF  LIGHT. 

Phenomena  of  reflection  of  light — Light  reflected  by  mirrors  ;  diffused  light ;  why 
we  see  things — Path  of  incident  and  reflected  rays  ;  laws  of  reflection  —Images 
in  plane  mirrors — Multiple  images  between  two  parallel  or  inclined  surfaces  ; 
kaleidoscope — Polemoscope  ;  magic  lantern — Spherical  curved  mirrors  ;  foci 
and  images  in  concave  and  convex  mirrors — Caustics  by  reflection — Conical  and 
cylindrical  mirrors— Luminous  spectres. 

T  ONG  before  human  industry,  stimulated  by  the  requirements  of 
-"  luxury  and  frivolity,  had  dreamed  of  polishing  metals  and 
glass  in  order  to  make  their  surfaces  brilliant  for  mirrors  and  looking- 
glasses,  nature  presented  many  examples  of  the  i)honomena  which 
physicists  call  the  reflection  of  light :  for  the  surface  of  limpid  and 
tranquil  water,  as  of  a  pool  or  lake,  reflects  a  faithful  image  of  the 
country  which  surrounds  it,  the  azure  vault  of  the  sky,  clouds,  sun, 
stars,  trees,  rocks,  and  the  living  beings  who  walk  on  the  banks  and 
sail  over  the  liquid  surface.  This  is  on  a  large  scale  the  model 
which  industrial  art  has  to  copy,  and  which  would  enable  us  to  study, 
not  only  conveniently  but  accurately,  the  path  which  light  takes 
when,  coming  from  luminous  sources  or  illuminated  objects,  it  is 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  bodies.  But  the  want  of  comprehending 
never  precedes  that  of  admiring  and  enjoying,  and  the  discoveiy  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  reflection  of  light  was  doubtless  made  long 
after  the  imitation  of  the  phenomena  we  have  just  described. 

Light  is  not  always  reflected  in  the  same  manner  from  the  surface 
of  bodies.  The  reflection  varies  according  to  many  circumstances, 
among  which  we  shall  first  consider  the  nature  of  the  reflecting 
substance  and  the  condition  of  its  surface. 

If  we  consider  bodies  whose  surface  is  naturally  smooth  and 
polished,  like  liquids  in  a  state  of  rest,  mercury,  &c.,  or  susceptible  of 
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acquiring  this  ([iiality  Ly  mechauical  processes,  as  glass  and  most 
of  the  inctals,  &c.,  the  reflection  of  light  from  their  siirfieuM  will  xiot 
show  these  bodies  themselves,  hut  the  illuminated  or  luminoiu 
objects  which  are  situated  in  front  of  them.  Light  reflected  in  this 
manner  produces  the  images  of  these  objects,  the  dimensions  and 
form  of  which  depend  on  those  of  the  reflecting  surface ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  degree  of  polish  is  more  perfect,  the  light  and  odour 
will  be  better  preserved  These  are  reflectors  or  mirrors.  FhysicistB 
then  say  that  light  is  reflected  regultgrly  or  specularly.^ 

When  light  is  reflected  by  bodies  possessing  a  tarnished,  dull,  or 
rough  surface,  it  does  not  produce  images,  but  it  shows  the  bodies  from 
whence  it  emanates,  so  that  each  point  of  their  illuminated  surfiMse 
serves  for  other  objects  the  part  of  a  luminous  point  The  l^|ht 
which  a  polished  surface  receives  is  never  entirely  reflected.  If  the 
body  is  transparent  or  translucent,  a  portion  of  the  received  light 
penetrates  into  the  interior  and  traverses  the  substance,  and  is  usuallj' 
partly  extinguished  or  absorbed.  It  is  often  a  very  small  amount  of 
the  luminous  rays  which  are  reflected  from  the  surfaca 

If  the  body  is  opaque,  the  reverse  takes  place ;  the  light  received 
is  in  great  j^art  reflected,  but  a  certain  quantity  is  absorbed  by  the 
thin  strata  at  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  path  which  light  follows  in  the  pheno- 
metion  of  reflection,  always  supposing  the  medium  homogeneous. 
Very  simple  exj)erinients,  which  every  one  can  verify  more  or 
less  rigorously,  will  indicate  to  us  the  laws  which  govern  this 
propagation.  Ixjt  us  employ  a  l)ath  of  mercury  for  a  reflecting 
surface,  and  for  a  luminous  ol)ject  a  star,  the  rays  of  which,  coming 
from  a  distance  which  is  practically  inlinite,  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  may  be  considered  exactly  parallel.  The  direction  of  the  rays 
coming  from  the  star  and  falling  on  a  certain  point  of  tlie  mirror 
formed  by  the  mercury  is  easily  determined  l)y  means  of  a  theodolite, 
the  axis  of  which  is  fixed  in  an  exactly  vertical  position  (Fig.  165). 
If  we  look  directly  at  tlie  star,  the  line  i'  s'  of  the  telescope  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  incident  luminous  rays,  and  the  angle  s'i'n', 
equal  to  the  angle  s  I  y,  is  the  angle  of  incidiaice ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
formed  by  a  luminous  ray  with  tlie  perpendicular  to  the  .surface  at 
the  point  of  incidence. 

'   From  sihrnhnVj  Ji  inirror. 
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111  order  to  find  tlie  direction  of  the  reflected  luiirinous  rays,  we 
must  turn  the  telescope  on  its  axis  until  we  see  tlie  image  of  the  sfar 
ou  the  surface  of  the  mercury  hath.  Wlien  the  iniaye  is  brought  t<i 
the  centre  of  the  telescope,  it  is  certain  that  the  angle  b'  i'  n'  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection  n  i  k.  Thus,  in  reading  the  lueasui'e  on  thu 
graihmted  cii-cle  of  the  instrument,  the  angle  of  reflection  can  lie  com- 
pared with  the  angle  of  incidence.     Now,  whatever  may  be  the  star 


observed,  and  whatever  its  height  above  the  horizon,  it  is  always 
found  that  there  is  perfect  equality  between  these  angles.  Moreover, 
that  position  of  the  circle  of  the  theodolite  which  enables  the  star 
and  its  image  to  be  seen  evidently  proves  that  the  ray  which  anives 
directly  from  the  luminous  point,  and  that  which  is  reflected  at  the 
surface  of  the  mercury,  arc  bnth  in  the  snme  vertical  plane. 
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These  two  laws  liave  beeu  exyiressed  by  pbysicists  in  tlie  follow- 
ing form : — 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  cptnl  lo  Ihe  aw/le  nf  reJlecHon. 

Tilt  incident  and  Hie  rejected  ray  are  balk  in  tli-c  same  plane,  rrltirh 
is  perpendicnlar  lo  tlie  reflecting  snr/aee. 

These  are  two  very  simple  laws,  but  they  suffice  to  offer  an  expla- 
n  tinn  of  the  most  complex  phennmenn,  and  of  the  action  of  the  most 
vfiried  optical  instruments,  whenever  theae  phennnK-na  and  instni- 
ments  have  reference  to  the  reHeclioa  of  light  from  the  surface  of 
bodies.     We  shall  soon  be  able  to  judge  for  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  speak  of  the  images  which  appear  on 
llie  surface  of  mirrors,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  bodies  sufficiently  polished 
to  allow  the  light  which  falls  on  their  aurfacus  to  be  reflected  iu  a 


regular  manner.  These  images  vary  in  dimensions  and  form  with  the 
fonii  and  dimensions  of  the  reflecting  surface ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  U3  to  give  some  idea  of  the  luminous  effects  produced  by  plane, 
spherical,  cylindrical,  and  conical  mirrors. 

We  all  know  that  mirrors  with  a  plane  surface — such  as  looking- 
glasses  and  liquid  surfaces  in  a  state  of  rest — show  images  which 
faithfully  represent  the  objects  which  they  reflect.  The  dimensions, 
form,  and  colour  are  reproduced  with  exactitude ;  the  image  alone  is 
always  symmetrical  with  the  object,  so  that  the  right  side  of  one  is 
the  left  of  the  other,  and  vice  versd.  Again,  the  apparent  distance  of 
the  ini^e  behind  the  mirror  is  precisely  equal  to  the  real  dintance 
of  the  object  in  fnmt  of  the  mirror.      Fig.  Ifi6   perfectly  explains 
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All  th«  luDtiiious  niya  which  the  extremity  of  the  flame  of  a 
caudle  throws  upon  a  plane  inirnjr,  (liverfje  in  every  direction  after 
their  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  iiiin-or;  but  the  equality 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reHection  causes  these  rays  to  con- 
verge behind  the  mirrap  at  a  point  symmetrically  situated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  luminous  rays.  The  eye  which  receives  one  of  these 
rays  will  then  be  affected  as  if  the  luminous  object  were  situated 
at  the  point  of  convei^ence,  and  he  will  there  see  the  image.  Whiit- 
ever  may  be  the  position  of  the  observer  in  front  of  the  mirror,  the 
position  of  the  image  will  be  the  same,  although  it  appears  to  occupy 
different  points  on  the  same 
mirror.  The  lower  end  of  the 
caudle  will  form  its  image 
in  the  same  inaDuei',  and 
so  with  all  the  intermediate 
points.  From  this  it  is  seen 
tliat  the  image  of  any  lumi- 
iions  object  will  be  formed, 
point  by  point,  of  all  the 
partial  images  symmetrically 
situated  behind  the  uiirroi', 
at  distances  from  its  surface 
eipial  to  the  distances  of  each 
of  the  points  of  the  object. 

Fig.  167  shows  how  the 
image  of  an  object  can  be 
seen  in  a  plane  mirror,  with-  ^'"'-  '"'•"^Fif'rtuJ'ufj'™!",.!,''"' '"'""' 

out  the  object  being  directly 

in  front  of  it;  it  suHices  tliat  the  eye  be  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  reflected  rays,  that  is  to  say  rays  in  the  divergent  space  q  m  m'  r. 
Tids  is  called  tlie  Jitld  of  the  mirror. 

In  mirrors,  or  oixlinary  looking-glasses,  the  furm  and  colour  of  the 
reflected  objects  are  generally  slightly  altered,  because  it  is  diflficult  to 
obtain  a  perfect  polish  and  an  exactly  plane  surface.  The  difl'used 
light  is  then  mixed  with  the  light  reflected  from  the  mirror,  and 
commuuicates  to  it  the  colour  which  the  substance  of  the  mirror 
^lussesses.  We  also  observe  in  tinned  miri'ors  that  the  objects 
fre<|ueutly   form    a   double    image;    one,    tlie    moiv    feeble    of   the 
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two,  18  formed  on  the  exterior  surface  of  tlie  iniiTor;  the  iil^fc^» 
the  more  brilliant,  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  mirror  prop^^*' 
so  called,  tliat  is  to  say,  by  the  internal  tinned  surEace.  Meta.  — t- 
mirrors  have  not  this  inconvenience,  but  they  possess  otl^t-* 
which  are  much  greater:  the  quantity  of  light  that  they  reflect::^ 
not  so  great,  and  their  surface  tarnishea  i-apidly  in  contact  w  ^■- 
the  air. 

If  we  place  two  or  more  plane  mirrors  in  various  ways,  we  obt^^^- 
singular   ell'ects  from  the  multiple   reflections  which  are  cast  I 
from  one  mirror  to  another. 


I 


The  ijii^st  simple  of  thef<e  effects  is  that  which  is  pmdiiued  liy 
two  pliiiie  parallel  miirors  (Fig.  168).  A  luminous  object  interposed 
between  the  two  mirrors  shows  on  each  of  theui  one  image,  (»|,  Wv 
which  becoming  a  luminous  object  to  both  mirmi's,  gives  rise  to  two 
new  images  more  distant  than  the  first,  «„.  Oj.  Tliese  form  new  ont-B, 
jind  BO  indefinitely;  so  that  with  the  eye  conveniently  pi  need,  we 
.shall  see  an  infinity  of  images  wliich  become  more  and  more  feeble 
on  account  of  the  loss  which  the  light  undergoes  by  each  successive 
rt-flection.  These  efiect«  are  easily  observed  in  a  room  containing 
two  parallel  and  opposite  h)okiiig-gl asses.  The  two  series  of  images 
soon  Ijiicome  confused  when  they  are  intluenced  by  a  litniinous  imint ; 
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but  if  we  wish  to  diatinguish  them  it  is  sufficient  to  look   at  an 
object  the  surfaces  of  which  are  of  difftreut  colours  and  forms. 

Two  plane  niiiTors  forniiug  aa  angle  prmhice  images  t)ie  number 
of  which  is  limited  and  dependent  ou  the  angle.     But  tliey  are  all 


served  to  te  placeil  in  a 

lersection  of  the  niiiTors,  i 


ircle.  having  for  its  centre  the  point  of 
id  for  its  radius  the  distance  from  the 


luminous  point.  Figures  170  to  172  represent  the  images  formed 
by  mirrord  inclined  at  90°,  60°,  and  An".  The  first  system  gives 
three  images,  the  second  five,  and  the  third  seven.     Tliese  multiple 
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reflections  have  suggested  the  constt'uction  of  various  iiistnituente, 

among    which   may   Iw    mentioued    the    kahkloscope,   iuvented    hy 

Brewster. 

Iq  a  pasteboanl  tube  are  tixed  three  plates  of  gloss  forming  an 

equilateral  prism,  the  buses  of  which  are  closed  respectively  by  two 
pamllel  plates,  oae  of  transparent, 
the  other  of  ground  glass,  between 
which  are  pineed  little  objects,  such 
us  pieces  of  coloured  glass.  The 
eye,  on  looking  through  the  smaller 
end  of  this  krud  of  telescoi>e,  sees 
iIk'Si^  pieces  of  glass,  the  ninUipIe 
images  of  which  are  formed  by 
lellectioQ  on  the  three  mirrors; 
heni^e  result  regularly  disposed 
tigures,  which  can  be  varied  at 
will  by  turning  the  instmment 
round  (Fig.  17.1). 
kaleidosope  there  are   only  two  min-ors,  and  the 
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name  of  catoptric  chamber  is  ordinarily  given  to  instruments  which 

contain  three  or  more. 
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would  draw  lis   beyond   the   limits   to  wLich  we  are   restricted  :=3zfl 
tliis  fli-st  voluQip,  ftnd  we  shall  confine  oursGlvtts  to  a  simple  mif  =-  a; 
tioD  of  them.     They  are  the  seivtant,  the  gonwmeltr,  and  the  Wiarff— ajt : 
The  sextant  is  used  on  board  ship  to  measure  the  angular  dislauc=^3!  jI 
of  two   distant  objects;  for  instance,  a  star  and  the  moon's  ed^e 
Oouioniet-ers  are  instninients  employed  to  measui-e  the  angles  inarff 
by  the  sides  of  crystals;  and  the  name  of  heliostat  is  given  lii  od 
ttppamtus  used  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays  in  an  invariable  direction, 
in  spite  of  the  daily  movement  of  the  earth,  which  causes  that  WIt 
to  pas.s  over  tlie  heavens  from  east  to  west. 

When  liylit,  instead  of  heiug  reflected  from  a  plane  surface,  f»lls 
on  a  polished  curved  one,  the  laws  of  reflection  remain  the  same  for 
each  point  of  the  miiTor ;  that  is  to  say,  the  angles  of  refiection  rwI 
of  incidence  are  always  equal  at  each  point,  on  either  sidi-  the  pcr]ipn- 


diciilar  to  the  plane  tangent  in  the  point,  or  from  the  normal  to  Die 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence  :  moi-eover,  the  incident  ray,  reflected 
ray,  and  the  normal,  are  in  the  same  plane.  Bill  the  curvature  of  the 
surface  modifies  the  convergence  and  divergence  of  the  lumitioua  mya 
wliich,  after  reflection,  fall  on  the  eye  :  from  this  result  particular  phe- 
nomena, and,  in  the  case  of  luminous  objects,  the  formation  of  imagen, 
whose  distance  and  position  vary  with  the  form  of  the  mirroi-s,  as  also 
with  their  dimensions  and  distances  from  the  objects  themselves. 

Let  us  now  study  the  plienomena  of  the  reflection  of  tight  fmin 
the  surfiice  of  splierical,  cylindrical,  and  coniail  mirrors. 


1 
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A  ecction  thmii^h  h  hollow  metallic  sphere  gives  us  a  epherical 
concave  mirror,  if  the  coDcave  aiirfftce  is  poUalnid,  and  a  spherical 
coiivvx  mirror,  if  the  convex  surface  is  polislii'd.  If  the  spliericiil 
portion  is  a  tiuned  piece  of  glass,  the  stratum  of  tin  is  outside  for  a 
concave  and  inside  for  a  convex  mirror.  But  we  have  already  stated 
why  it  is  preferaVtle  to  use  miixors  of  polished  metal  for  the  ohser\a- 
tion  of  physical  phenomena.     We  shall  speak  here  of  these  aloue. 

Let  U3  observe  what  happens,  when  a  luminous  object,  for 
instance,  the  tinine  of  a  candlf,  is  pLiced  at  various  distances  from 
a  concave  mirror  in  a  dark  room.     We  shall   in  these  cxperimenta 


place  the  luminous  point  in  the  axis  of  figure  of  the  mirror,  that  is, 
in  the  line  which  joins  the  cenlre  of  the  sphern  to  which  it  belongs 
to  the  middle  or  the  top  of  the  spherical  seRuient, 

Let  us  first  place  the  light  at  a  distance  from  the  inirror  greater 
thnu  the  radius  of  its  curvature.     It  will  \<c   msy,  hv  the  oid  of  a 
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screen,  to  receive  the  reflectftd  rays,  and  see  tliat  tliey  form  a  sin^^»-r 
and  inverted  image  of  the  oliject  at  a  point  in  the  axis  comprised,  ' 

twcen  the  centre  of  the  sphere  aiid  the  ceutre  of  the  light-so*-^  * 
(Fig.  176).  On  movinj,'  the  Inminous  source  further  from  the  niir"^*"* 
we  must,  in  order  to  receive  the  image,  approach  nearer  and  ne^t'*'*' 
to  the  screen  from  the  point  of  tha  axis  culled  the  principal  focus  <^ 
the  mirror  (we  shall  soon  see  why),  and  the  inverted  image  will  i^X' 
degrees  diminish.  If  the  candle  is  hrought  forwai'd  from  its  actu»' 
position  towards  the  centre,  we  uhserve  that  the  image,  still  invertwf 
iiud  smaller  than  the  olijeet,  will  gradually  get  larger  iis  it  approaclies 


L 


the  centre.  If  the  candle  comes  to  the  centre,  the  image  will  arrive 
there  at  the  same  time,  and  will  be  hlended  with  it  m  position  and 
size.  If  we  now  continue  to  bring  the  candle  nearer  to  the  mirror, 
we  cause  the  image  to  pass  beyond  the  centre  ;  it  becomes  larger  and 
larger,  always  retaining  its  reversed  position.  In  proportion  as  the 
object  approaches  the  principal  focus  the  imt^e  increases  in  size  and 
becomes  more  and  more  diffused,  until  it  is  too  large  to  lie  received  on 
the  screen,  When  the  source  of  light  reaches  the  focns,  the  image  is 
situated  at  an  infinite  distance  and  has  therefore  completely  vanished. 
Thus  far,  the  image  of  the  luminous  object  has  been  real,  that  i«, 
has  actually  existed  in  the  air,  at  the  point  where  it  Is  formed. 
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anJ  the  retiuiim  of  the  liimhioiis  rays  has  niRteriaUy  repraduced, 
su  to  speak,  the  kma  and  colour  of  the  object.  We  Imve  also  beeu 
able  to  receive  this  image  on  the  Bcreeu.  This  is  no  longer  tlje  case, 
however,  if  we  place  the  luminous  ohject  at  a  lees  distance  than  the 
principiil  focus  of  the  mirror.  The  real  image  then  exists  no  longer; 
but  the  eye  still  perceives  behind  the  mirror,  aa  in  plane  miirors,  «n 
image  of  the  candle  :  this  ia  called  a  vtrtMil  imaije.  It  is  upright  and 
larger  than  Ihe  object,  as  shown  in  Fig.  178,  and  its  apparent  dimen- 
sions go  on  diminishing,  in  pinportiou  as  the  light  is  brought  nearer 


r 

I  to  the  mirror.  It  woiild  have  the  dimensions  of  the  object  itself,  if  it 
I  touched  the  reflecting  surface.  These  various  phenomena  can  be 
easily  obseiTed  by  the  concave  mirrors  used  for  the  toilet,  the  curva- 
ture of  which  ia  calculated  in  such  a  way  that,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  mirror,  the  observer,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  object, 
finds  himself  in  the  position  described  in  the  preceding  experiment : 
in  this  ease,  he  sees  bis  figure  increase  or  iliminish.  On  going 
further  and  further  away  from  it,  he  will  see  reproduced,  in  inverted 
order,  the  phenomena  above  mentinned. 
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penemne  our  or^n 
ol  vifiion  will  prodmii^  ihe  same  effect  as  if  they  iasued  from 
A  real  Inminona  object,  siutaceil  at  the  focm.  The  phenomenon 
i»  the  more  exact  Aa  the  surface  of  the  mirror  is  smaller,  that  is. 
M  the  ATigie  (rf  the  cone,  baring  ita  highest  point  at  the  centre 
';  lit  th<!  mirrTFT  while  itt  base  is  the  mirror,  is  smaller.  This 
nn({Ic  nrtwt  not  exceed  8  or  10  degrees.  If  the  mirror  is  spherical, 
the  eitnratiire  in  the  same  at  each  of  its  points;  and  the  reflected 
rays  will  then  follow  a  similar  path  in  relation  to  the  secondary 
flxifl,  that  in  to  say,  to  the  right  lines  which  join  each  point 
of  Iha  mirror  to  the  centre.  There  are  endless  secondary  foci  on 
thiiw  axcN,  firtiiftteil  like  the  pnticipal  focus,  at  ec[tial  distances 
)Hitwe(<n  tho  centre  and  the  miiTor. 

Fin".  IHO  nnd  ISl  show  the  path  of  the  luminous  rays,  when 
tho  olijcot  h  iiitunt«d  at  a  distance  which  ia  not  infinite,  and  which 
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The  equality  of  the  angles  of  rellection  and  incidence  indicates 
in  tbese  various  iastaucea  how  the  points  of  convergence  of  tlio  rays, 
eitlier  on  tlie  principal  or  on  tlie  secondary  axt's,  are  situated  at  the 
very  jnints  where  experiment  has  shown  us  that  the  images  are  fonned. 

Indeed,  if  the  luminous  point  is  at  s  (Fig.  180),  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  mirror,  a  ray  s  l  is  reflected  in  I  s  nnd  cuts  the  nxia 
between  the  centre  (c) 
and  the  focus.  Bring- 
ing the  luminous  point 
now  to  the  centre  ilsel  I', 
the  rays  fall  normally, 
and  follow,  after  refiL-c- 
tion,  the  course  whicli 
they  at  first  took  from 

.,      1-    1  .     .1      I         -  Fio.  ISO. — CoannvB  lulrrcir.    Cuntiunilo  fud, 

the  light :  the  luminous 

poini  and  it-s  focus  then  coincidp.  If  the  point  still  approaches  the 
mirror,  but  to  a  less  distance  than  the  principal  focua,  the  reflection 
lakes  place  on  the  axis  beyond  the  centre. 

It  is  evident,  and  experiment  also  confirnifl  the  fact,  that  if  the 
path  of  a  lumin.)«3  ray  is  s  i  s  (Fig,  180)  from  the  object  s  to  Ihe 
focus  a,  the  path  will 
be  exactly  the  reverse 
when  the  ray  starts 
from  the  point  s,  so 
that  the  points  s  and 
s  are  alternately  foci 
one  of  the  other,  Tiiese 
are     called     conjuyaU 

y,^j-  t'lo.  181,-Cnn^jVD  mliiwr.    Vlnu»l  Smus. 

The  conjugate  focus  of  the  principal  focus  is  infinite;  in  other 
words,  the  rays  which  emanate  from  this  point  are  sent  back  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  At  the  points  situated  between  the  principal 
focus  and  the  mirror,  the  focus  is  virtual,  because  the  reflected  lumi- 
nous rays  are  divergent  (Fig.  181) :  we  can  no  longer  therefore  con- 
sider them  as  conjugate  focL 

Lastly,  the  two  figures  182  and  183  show  how,  in  the  one  case, 
the  images  are  real,  inverted,  and  smaller  than  the  object,  and  in  the 
iithcr,  ujuighl,  virtual,  and  larger  than  the  luminous  object.     To  con- 


struct  tlie  images  geometrically,  ami  to  accouut  for  their  positions  aiii 
dinieusioiis  compared  with  thosR  of  the  object,  the  images  are  soxignt 
!tt  each  extreme  point  A,  B.  To  this  end  we  join  a  c,  b  c  {thes^  "« 
llie  secondary  axes) ;  then,  the  rays   pavallul  to  the  principal      *'■'* 


Fio,  182,-Cunuiii 


retietted  to  the  focus  f,     The  points  of  coutact  of  ttie  refle*:^* 
rays  with  the  corresixmding  secondary  axis  give  a  aud  6,  imBgeS 


the  extremities  of  tlie  object 
by  means  of  the   fit,'ii 


Tliis  coDstmctiou  is  easily  follov*'' 


In  convex  miniirs,  the  foci  and  images  are  always  virtual ;  au--- 
this  fact  is  accouuted  for,  if  we  follow  the  path  of  the  rays  and  himi  - 
nou3  pencils  for  each  different  point  of  a  luminous  object.  We  alsr^ 
spp  why,  in  tlieae  mirrors  (Fig,  IS."!),  the  iuiiijje  is  upright  and  alway^ 
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iller  thou  the  object.  The  dimensrotia,  moreover,  become  smaller 
the  distance  from  the  object  to  the  mirror  augments.  If  the 
ace  of  the  miiTor  is  very  large,  a  disfigurement  ia  observed, 
:h  is  more  apparent  a^s  the  etirtaee  is  increased  in  extent.  Any 
may  see  tliis  by  looking  into  the  jiolished  balls  which  are 
id  in  gardens,  and  in  whicli  the  siiiTouuding  distant  country 
^flectvd, 


Q  we  examine,  in  a  spherical  mirror,  the  path  of  the  ifflecteil 
proceeding  from  a  luminous  point,  situated  on  the  axis  at  any 
iJoe,  we  see  that  these  rays  successively  cross  c-ach  other,  first  on 
*xi8  in  its  different  points,  then  beyond  the  axis,  in  such  n 
"er  that  the  points  of  intersection  form  a  surface  which  geometers 
a  tfruftic.  At  nil  the  points  of  this  surface  tlie  light  is  more 
fniivited   than  elsewlit-re,  and  its  maximum  concentration  is  at 
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the  focus  of  the  given  ]>oint.  The  caustic  varies  lu  form  with  the 
positiou  and  distance  of  the  luminous  point ;  but  the  existence  of  it 
i.an  lie  proved  l.iy  experiment. 

Place  a  screen  of  wliite  cardboard,  cut  so  as  to  tuke  the  form  of 
the  mirror.  When 
this  is  exposed  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  or 
to  that  of  a  lump,  we 
perceive  on  some  por- 
tions of  the  screen 
a  brighter  light,  the 
omiinea  of  which  in- 
dicate the  form  of 
the  caustic,  which  is 
evidently  the  same 
En!i:i  and  i  iitimi  iini.gt..  whatever  may  be  tlie 

positiou  of  the  screen 
A  circular  metallic  plate,  polished  inside, 
,  would  in  the  same  manner  indicate  the 
form  of  this  curve  for  a 
cylindrical  mirror  (Fig.  18G). 
This  experiment  is  due  l» 
Brewster. 

When  a  glass  full  of  milk  is 
oxjrosed  to  the  rays  of  the  snu. 
orstill  better,  as  Sir  J.  Herschel 
states,  a  glass  full  of  ink,  we 
perceive  on  the  Burl'ace  of  the 
liquid  a  bright  curvet!  line; 
it  is  the  iuteraectiou  of  the 
caustic  of  the  cylindrical  con- 
cave mirror,  which  the  glass 
forma  with  the  limiting  plane  of  the  liquid  at  the  upper  surface 
(Fig.   167). 

In  optics  parabolic  concave  mirrors  are  largely  employed.  Tliese 
posftess  the  property  of  concentrating  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
parabola  to  Ihe  focus  of  this  curve,  whatever  may  be  the  anyla  of 
the  mirror,  and  tliey  also  seiidbnuk  in  parallel  lines  all  the  light  from 


as  regards  the  centi-e. 
and   placed   on   a  plan 
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a  luminous  oliject  situated  nt  the  focus.     Spherical 
duce  this  result  when  the  surface  is  very  small. 

Convex  or  concave  cylindrical  niirroia  jiroduci 
the  dimensiona  of  the  objects 
are  uot  alttTed  in  the  direction 
of  the  \K\\'gL\\^  of  tlie  cyliudiir; 
hilt  wldch,  on  the  contrary,  are 
varied  along  in  a  direction  per- 
])undieuhir  to  tlie  first,  thttt  m 
to  say,  along  the  cii-cuniference 
of  a  section.  The  rays  ratlected 
along  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
follow  the  path  which  thfty 
would  take  in  a  plane  mirror; 
those  which  arc  retiected  on  a 
circumference  follow  the  path 
which  their  reflection  fitun  a 
spherical  mirror  would  produce. 
If  the  cylinder  is  convex,  ihe 
inia;;es  will  always  he  narrower  i 


iiirroi's  only  pro- 
images  in  which 


I  the  direction  of  its  width ;  if  t 


Citve,  they  will  sometimes  be  narrower  and  sometimes  wider,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  object. 
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In  convex  conical  mirrora  the  reflected  images  are  disfigured  in 
the  direction  of  the  circumferencea,  and  as  the  degree  of  curvature 
L'hftiiges  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  a  nnrrowing  in  the  diuiensions  is 
produced,  which  is  more  conaiderahle  as  they  approach  the  apex.  If 
the  conical  aurfaee  were  concave,  the  form  of  the  image  would  be 
pyramidal,  but  for  certain  positions  of  the  ohject  it  would  be  enlarged. 


In  both  these  miiTors  the  reflection  of  luminous  rays  always  uk! 
place  rigorously  according  to  the  laws  which  we  have  stated ;  so  that 
we  can  take  odd  and  deformed  dniwings,  in  which  the  eye  cannot 
distiiigiiisli  any  figure,  which  nevertheless,  wheu   roliected  in  cylin- 
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dricnl  and  conical  mirrors,  present  a  faithful  represeutatiou  of  known 
olfjpcta.  The  name  of  anamorphosis  is  given  to  this  changing  of 
forms,  and  opticians  have  pictures  which  they  sell  with  couical  or 
cylindrical  mirrors,  in  which  the  lines  and  colours  have  heen  cuni- 
bined  to  prodm;e  regular  images  of  landscapes,  persons,  animals,  &c. 
(Figs.  188  and  189). 

We  have,  in  what  has  gone  before,  solely  considered  light  reflected 
r^ularly  from  the  suiface  of  polished  bodies ;  and  the  phenomena 
produced  by  this  reflection  show  sufficiently,  ns  we  have  stated  aljove, 
that  if  the  d^ree  of  polish  were  perfect,  the  reflecting  body  would  be 
invisible  to  ns.  We  should  see  the  more  or  less  disfigured  image  of 
the  luminous  objects  which  surround  it,  hut  we  should  not  see  the 
mirror  itself.  And  if,  with  the  exception  of  the  sources  of  light,  all 
l)odie8  were  in  the  same  condition,  we  fliould  only  see  an  indefinite 
multitude  of  images  of  luminous  bodies,  of  the  sun,  for  example, 
without  seeing  anytliing  else.  In  a  dark  room,  if  the  solar  rays  fall 
on  a  mirror,  the  surface  of  this  latter  gives  a  dazzling  image  of  tlie 
sun ;  but  the  other  points  of  the  reflecting  body  are  only  sliglitly  visible 
by  the  irregularly  reflected  or  scattered  light.  It  is  this  light  whicli 
enables  the  mirnirs  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  a  dark  room. 


The  proportion  of  specular  and  scattered  light  reflucted  by  a  body 
varies  with  the  polish  of  its  surface,  and  also  with  the  nature  of  the 
Itoiiy,  its  colour,  and,  lastly,  with  the  angle  of  the  incident  rays.  A 
]iiece  of  wliite  (taper  reflects  light  in  every  dii'ection ;  but  its  white- 
np8.s   is   brighter  the   more    perpendicularly   it   is   exposed    to    the 
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Houi-ce  of  light.  Moitjuver,  if  tLe  observer  is  placed  mo  iliat 
examine  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  directions  more  ^H  more 
the  briyhtiiess  of  the  scattered  li<;ht  diminishes,  hut  by  way 
peii3«tion  the  eyfi  receives  an  increasing  nninber  of  ray* 
reflected.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  ou  placing  the'  flame  of 
very  near  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  looking  at  it  ( 
towarils  tlie  ciindle,  that  a  very  distinct  iD)aj>e  is  seen  of  the 
Hamc  as  in  a  mirror. 

When  we  say  that  scattered  or  diffused  light  is  light  refl( 
irregularly,  we  do  nut  mean  that  the  rays  of  whiuh  it  is  compoMj^ 
follow  other  laws,  during  reflection,  than  light  reflected  by  mirtun^ 
The  irregularity  which  it  undergoes  proceeds  from  the  niughness  of 
tlic  surface  of  tho  dull  rough  bodies,  which  receive  the  light 

varied  angles  of  incidence  and, 
disperse  it  in  every  direction. 
When  such  a  surface  is  looked  M 
\>:\y  obliquely,  the  roiigluiesaM- 
IikIi'  Cdcli  other,  and  the  myi 
f[iiaiuiling  from  pai-allel  soiimS' 
in  \\\f  general  direction  of  VmK 
suil'ace  become  more  and  laoif 
numerous,  which  explains  tlie 
'.m  ti.^urtkM'^rfuiiinjH.!iHii.:ai.^y.  increasing    proportion    of    liglit 

regularly  reflected.  That  thf 
quantity  of  light  reflected  by  means  of  mirrors  varies  with  tbr 
condition  of  their  surface  is  not  to  be  doubted.  A  piece  of  pclisln^ 
glass  becomes  a  mirror;  unpolished,  it  would  scarculy  scatter  tlw 
diffused  light.  Wood,  marble,  horn,  and  numerous  other  suhstaDett, 
are  the  same.  But  the  reflecting  power,  if  we  give  this  name  to  th*! 
property  to  reflect  light  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  varies.  v^Ai 
eejual  degree  of  polish,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substimces  Koi, 
the  angle  of  incidence.  Of  a  hundred  rays  of  light  received  by  wi 
glass,  polished  black  marble,  mercury,  or  speculum  metal,  witli 
incidence  of  50°,  water  reflects  72,  glass  f)4,  marble  60,  and  nieroilMi 
and  speculum  metal  70.  If  the  incidence  augments,  the  number 
reflected  rays  diminishes  for  the  first  three  bodies  in  a  rapid  propot* 
tion,  and  at  the  most  is  no  more  than  2  or  :i,  at  from  110°  Ut  90"; 
wbi^t,  under    this    hitler    incidence,   uicrcurv    reflccls 
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of  100.  Dark-coloured  6ubsUii(^es  rell tic t  only  a  liLtle  liglit.  Lntii))- 
black  do^a  not  3i:att«i'  light,  aud  i-edects  but  a  siiiiill  itmuuut. 

When  light  is  i-cffected  fmui  a  ]>rjlished  but  ti'aiispaiviit  surfjiuu, 
images  arc  pi-oduced,  but  they  are  very  feeble,  us  a  great  part  of  llie 
iiiciJent  light  passes  through  the  substance.  Tliis  is  the  reason  wliy 
mirror.i  and  ordinary  looking-glasses  are  tinned  ut  t!ie  back,  and  tlie 
images  are  thus  formed  on  an  op.iiiue  h:)dy  of  gooi  polish. 

But  iintiuned  glasses  could  be  used,  and  lliey  give  good  colonretl 
and  very  bright  im.iges  when  tlie  ohjects  which  tliey  i-ertect  are  well 
lighted,  and  when  the  space  which  surrounds  theiit  is  at  the  sniiie 
time  in  relative  ilarkncss  and  receives  liltle  or  no  difliised  Hglit. 
Such  is  the  principle  of  the  fiinlaslic  apparitions  known  at.tlieaires 
as  'Oliosts'  (Fig,  ID-),  ami  wliieli  have  been  recently  used  with 
success  in  the  dmnia. 

The  room  in  which  tlic  spectatm-s  are  se.iti-d  is  in  durkiiess. 
and  the  stage,  separated    IV-mi    tlir'  riiuiii  by   n   shi^et  id'  phtp  ghiss, 


is  so  slightly  lighted  \t\i,  that  tlie  glass  is  ijuite  invisible.  Hy  giving 
to  this  an  inclined  position  (Fig.  VXA),  it  reflects  the  iniiige  of  a  person 
who  is  strongly  illuminated  and  stands  under  the  front  paii  of 
thf  stage,  called  Hie  first  suh-stage.  The  actor  is  seen  apparently 
-m    the  stage    by  tlie   s|icrtal"r   ns    n   virtii^d    image,   animated,  and 
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the  ai.'rir-iL?  '"'t  ^htr  r.ert^-.mier  oan  tliTL;  re  ^een  in  a  way  to  delude 

tii»i  ^-^,.r:.ir.  r-  ^r^l  n'ii'vr  tlirca.  'x-Ii'r'-e  in  :he  appearance  of  a  real 

inrac'-i'I*-  r  I jintr-Tii.     T:*r:  nei>->s::T  «:.:  T^'inLi  to  the  -Jila-^s  an  inclined 
^         fc  ■  —  ■ 

posit i.-,n,  in  •'ri'-r  t«>  r^ake  ::  redect,  .manses  the  cb^st  to  appear 
inil:n»tii  :o-»MrL*  the  -ipeota:i>r5.  ac'l  thii  'iefect  La  espeoially  per- 
'•^[•til.'le  :«"^  the  .sr;ei:taLor5  sittinq:  at  the  sides. 


r 
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simply   shortened      This  pheaomeaon  is  easily  proved  by  puttS 
the  end  of  a  pencil  into  8  tumbler  full  oi  water. 

If  before  filling  a  vessel  with  transparent  liquid  we  look  at  ( 
bottom  of  the  vessel  over  the  eilge  from  a  tiied  position,  and  *fi 
without  removing  the  eye  from  its  place,  water  is  poured  gently  iS-"** 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  appears  to  rise  gradnally,  and  at  last  seeinv*^ 
much  higher  than  before. 

To  make  this  experiment  more  evident,  put  a  piece  of  money  *=:>■ 
the  bottnm  of  the  vessel  in  such  a  pi^sition  that  the  edge  of  tB  *• 
vessel  entirely  hides  it.  As  the  level  of  the  water  rises  the  objipr^eH 
becomes  visible  and  appears  to  rise  with  it,  and  tukes  the  appare^Ki' 
position  indicated  in  Fig.  19.^. 


We  have  all,  moreover,  noticed  that  objects  seen  through  a  flai^^f 
of  clear  water  appear  enlarged,  distorted,  and  removed  from  theJ^" 
real  position.  If  we  follow  the  movements  of  fishes  as  they  swi»"^ 
about  io  glass  globes,  it  is  surprising  to  see  these  animnU,  sometim^^^ 
disappearing,  sometimes  becoming  considerably  larger,  and  sometim^^! 
gradually  diminiahiDg,  until  we  see  them  in  their  actual  dimensions. 

All  these  phenomena  are  due  to  what  physicists  call  the  refiac^  "^ 
tion  of  light — that  is  to  say,  to  the  deviation  which  luminous  ra 
undergo  when  they  pass  obliquely  from  one  medium  into  anoth«r^ 
for  example,  from  air  into  water. 

When  light  leaves  a  luminous  or  illuminated  object  it  moves  in 
a  right  line— as  we  have  just  seen — provide<I  tliat  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes  is  homogeneous.  Thus,  the  rays  which 
enable  us  to  see  the  end  of  the  stick  in  the  water  are  rectilinear 
so  long  as  their  passage  is  through  water,  which  is  ii  homt^neoui 
medium.  The  path  followed  by  the  same  rays  in  leaving  the  liquid 
surface  and  passing   to  our  eye   is  likewise   rectilinear,  liocaus^-   it 
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takes  place  through  another  homogeneous  medium.  But  the  second 
direction  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  first,  and  the  complete  course 
followed  by  the  luminous  rays  forms  a  broken  line,  the  angle  of 
which  has  its  highest  point  at  the  common  angle  of  incidence,  at 
the  separating  surface  of  the  two  media. 

Similar  phenomena  take  place  in  all  kinds  of  liquids,  in  trans- 
parent solids  like  glass,  and  also  in  gases ;  only,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  deviation  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  medium. 

The  principal  phenomena  connected  with  the  refraction  of  light 
were  examined  long  ago,  and  the  appearance  of  objects  when  seen 
through  clear  water  was  doubtless  observed  in  very  remote  ages. 

The  ancient  astronomers,  Ptolemy  for  example,  noticed  the  effects 
of  atmospheric  refraction,  that  is,  the  deviation  which  the  luminous 
rays  fi*om  the  stars  undergo  in  passing  from  the  vacuum  of  planetary 
space  through  the  denser  medium  of  our  atmosphere.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  that  a  young 
Dutch  geometer,  Willebrod  Snell,  discovered  the  cause  of  this  devia- 
tion, and  the  laws  which  govern  the  passage  of  a  luminous  ray  when 
it  passes  obliquely  from  one  homogeneous  medium  to  another.  These 
laws  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  Descartes,  because  this  great  man 
discovered  them  in  his  turn,  or  at  any  rate  explained  them  under  a 
form  which  is  still  retained  in  science. 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  these  laws.  In  order  to  prove  them 
experimentally,  a  ray,  or  a  bundle  of  rays,  is  caused  to  fall  obliquely 
on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  semi-cylindrical  glass  vessel 
placed  within  a  graduated  circle,  and  the  angle  which  the  path  of  the 
ray  makes  with  the  vertical  is  then  measured :  this  is  the  angle  of 
incidence.  The  ray  enters  the  liquid,  is  then  broken  or  refracted,  and 
is  seen  to  approach  the  vertical  line.  The  angle  of  refraction  is 
smaller  than  the  angle  of  incidence. 

If  we  vary  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  of  refraction  varies 
also;  and  we  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  relation  which  exists 
between  these  variations.  But  because  the  refracted  ray  is  always 
in  the  plane  of  the  graduated  circle  as  well  as  the  incident  ray,— 
and  it  is  the  same  with  the  vertical, — it  follows  that  the  first  law 
can  be  determined,  which  is  as  follows : — 

When  a  luminous  ray  passes  obliquely  frovi  one  medium  into 
atwthcr,  it  is  hcut  a^ide,  and  both  the  incident  and  the  refracted  ray 
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remain  in  Ike  same  perpendicular  plnne,  nunnal  to  the  surface  of  nej^moai 
ration  of  the  viediuni.     "We  may  also  add,  that  if  the  ray  of  ti^^?'*' 

enters  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  it  contioaes  its  path  in  ^z^h< 
same  direction.     TlieiB  in  no  refraction  for  the  normal  incideuct^  - 

Fig.  196  represents  the  instrument  as  arrauged  i'ltr  proviuy  fc  ^ 
second  law. 

The  incident  ray  comiug  from  the  suii,  fur  in.'itance,  falls  at  l  ^OH 
a  mirror  inclined  in  such  a  nianuer  as  to  reilect  it  in  the  dinfcli^cJil 


1 

of  the  centre  through  a  Uttle  bole  in  a  diaphragm.  An  iiides, 
fuinished  with  a  point  at  its  extremity,  indicates  the  direction  of  tlie  'I 
incident  ray,  and  the  line  o  a  can  be  measured  on  the  horizontal  ,i 
divided  scale,  which  can  be  moved  up  or  down.  This  line,  or,  better.  ! 
its  relation  to  the  length  of  the  my  0  n,  is  what  geometers  call  the  | 
sine  of  the  angle  of  ineiHeiiee.  Another  index,  also  furnished  with  &  ,, 
diaphragm  pierced  with  a  hole,  receives  the  refracted  luminous  ray  I 
after  its  passage  through  the  water,  and  o  6  is  measured  on  the  scale,  ] 
which  •;ivea  thr  xiiir  of  lh>'  aiii/U-  of  yrfrndion.     Lot  lis  observe  that  ' 
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the  luminous  my,  oti  emerging  from  the  water  into  tin;  air,  tlocH  not 
iitiilergo  a  new  rel'ractiun,  tis  it  passes  out  by  an  incidence  iiorniat 
to  the  surface  of  tlie  cylindrical  vessel. 

Let  U3  suppose  that  the  first  observation  gives  us  two  sines,  such 
that,  by  dividing  tliat  of  the  incidence  by  that  of  the  refraction,  tlie 
quotient  or  result  is  the  miniber  r335.  If  we  repeat  the  cxperiuient 
several  times,  changing  the  direction  of  the  incident  ray,  we  find  in 
each  fresh  experiment  the  quotient  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and  rc- 
fmctiou  will  continue  to  be  1330 ;  and  it  will  be  the  same  as  lon<;  as 
the  two  media  are  air  and  water.  ISut  this  number,  which  is  called 
the  iiuhx  nf  Ti'fradkm,  varies  when  one  of  the  media  is  chaiiKeil  or 
when  both  change ;  thus,  from  air  to  glass,  the  index  <if  refraction  is 
no  longer  etj^ual  to  that  from  air  to  water.  It  has  also  been  found 
convenient  to  calculate  the  indices  of  all  tmniiparent  bodies,  on  the 
^supposition  that  the  light  passes  from  a  vacuum  into  each  of  tlieni. 
by  this  means  absolute  indices  are  obtained.  Generally  speaking, 
the  refraction  increases  with  the  density  of  the  second  medium, 
although  there  are  many  exceptions.  Thus,  the  refractive  power  of 
a  meilium  very  usually  increases  with  its  density. 

The  second  law  of  refmction  of  light  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Foe  the  same  tim  vieiHa,  the,  quotie-M  of  the  sines  of  the  avijles  uf 
iueidtnce  and  rr/rndivn  w  a  eottstaut  nitmbi-r,  whatever  the.  iaeideiice. 
Muy  he. 

The  laws  we  have  just  studied  indicate  the  path  uhich  li^ht 
follows  when  luminous  i-ays  pass 
Uoia  one  medium  to  another.  IJut 
this  path,  as  both  reasoning  and 
experiment  prove,  remains  the  same 
if  the  light  paitses  from  the  second 
niedinm  into  the  first  Then  the 
incident  ray  becomes  the  refracted 
ray,  and  vice  versd.  For  example, 
if  the  luminous  point  is  in  the  water 
ut  s,the  ray  which  falls  at  the  ixtint 
J  of  the  surface  will  be  deviated 
from  the  pcipendii'ular,  following  ■.--■ 

the  direction  i  r;  the  path  siii  will  he  the  same,  only  reversed,  as 
if  the  incident  ray  had  been  at  I!  i ;  so  that  the  angles  of  incidence 
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ftu.l  rafractioii  wilt  liave  inversGil  siufs,  ihe  niiotienfc  of  which,  how- 
ever, will  be  cilw.i}'3  conHttiiit. 

These  laws  account  Inr  tin.'  [pheiionieiiii  ilescvilwd  at  the  commeiict;- 
muiit  of  the  chapter.  The  eye 
wliich  exBiiiinea  the  end  of  ii 
stick  ill  wiiter  sees  it  liy  infHii^ 
iif  tilt!  luiiiiDuua  rnya  whicli 
Ibis  estreuiitj'  sends  to  the  sur- 
face; which  mya  are  lefracteii 
the  more  as  iheir  incidence  \» 
more  oblique.  The  iihenome- 
non  13  therefore  the  stutie  as  if 
tlie  luiiiiiious  poiut  were  situ- 
ated at  the  point  of  conver- 
gence of  these  rays,  &nd  thi; 
i-eality   sees   the  -end  of    the   stick    in    this    point.      Tlie 


Miiiiie  elt'LTt  is  produced  for  nil  intermediate  pninte,  ami  the  stick 
H])pear.s  hnnt.     Tlie  same  exp];ination  accoiiiita  for  the  elevation  of 
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llie  bottoms  of  vessels  filled  wJlli  liquiiJ.  Kvui  when  we  look  at 
tlie  bottom  in  a  pevpemlicului'  direutioii,  the  effect  is  produced, 
l>eeause  the  eye  does  not  receive  n  single  ray,  hut  a  bundle  of  rays, 
which  diverge  more  on  passin";  through  the  air,  on  account  of  re- 
fraction, than  through  the  liquid.  The  point  tiien  appears  to  rise 
towards  the  surface  from  o  in  o'  (Fig.  199). 

A  singidar  phenomenon  culled  tutal  reflection,  results  from  tfie  iuws 
of  refraction,  which  may  be  proved  by  experiment.  Let  us  imagine  a 
liiiiiinous  point  placed  in  water,  at  the  Imttom  of  a  vessel  11  po  t 
sends  out  rays  of  light  in  every  possible  direction  at  ti  u  la  e  1 
separation  of  the  air  and  water.  Now.  do  all  tiiese  b)  me  g 
W'e  shall  see  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that  there  is  a  rta  a  1 
viu'iabiu  with  the  nature  of  the  medium,  beyond  which  t!     1 


ray  cannot  penetrate  into  a  less  refractive  medium.  Indeed,  since  the 
angle  of  refraction  is  greater  than  the  angle  of  incidence,  a  moment  will 
arrive  when  the  firet  angle  having  become  a  right  angle,  the  angle  of 
incidence  o  t  n'  is  still  less  than  a  right  angle.  The  refracted  ray  no 
longer  emerges;  it  grazes  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  liquid.  Ueyond 
this,  the  angle  of  incidence  always  increasing.  tLe  angle  of  refrac- 
tion would  become  greater  than  a  light  angle.  In  this  case  the  ray 
returns  into  the  liquid,  and  is  reflected,  according  to  kiiown  laws,  to 
the  inner  surface  of  separation.  As  in  the  least  incidences  the  emer- 
gence is  not  complete,  and  there  is  a  partial  reflection  of  the  rays,  so 
when  the  emergence  is  nil.  tliere  is  said  to  be  a  total  reflection.  All 
the  himiiiou-s  rays  which,  comiiig  from  u,  cut  the  surface  of  separation 
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of  the  two  media,  are  thus  divided  into  two  poitiona :  the  fi: 
containing  those  which  einerye,  forms  the  coue  of  refmt^ted  raw ; 
second  is  composed  of  all  the  rays  whicll  cannot  emerge,  and  wh 
are  therefore  reflected  hack  into  the  interior  of  the  most  refract 
medium. 


We  name  th^  limiiiiui  antf/c  that  bej-oud  which  the  total  rellec 
commences.  This  angle  is  about  48^''  for  rays  which  are  refra 
from  water  into  air,  while  it  is  only  41°  from  glass  to  air. 

A   very   sinipli'   experiiutnl  pnivus    the    phenomenon    < 
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reflection,  antl,  at  the  same  time,  shows  that  reflection  thus  obtained 
exceeds  in  brightness  all  those  which  are  obtained  directly;  for 
example,  at  the  surface  of  mercury  or  jiolisheil  metals.  A  glass  of 
water  is  held  in  siieh  a  position  that  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is 
above  the  eye  (i"ig.  201).  If  we  look  obliquely  from  below  at  this 
amface.  it  appears  hrighLer  than  polished  silver,  and  seems  to  possess 
a  metallic  brilliancy,  The  upper  part  of  an  object  plunged  in  the 
water  is  seen  reflected  as  in  a  minor. 

A  diver,  iraniei'sed  in  perfectly  still  watei-,  and  having  his  eyes 
directed  towards  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  would  witness  siu-^ukr 
phenomena.  liefraetiuD  will  cause  him  to  see,  m  a  circle  of  about 
'.>7  degrees  in  diameter,  all  the  objects  situated  alxive  the  horizon, 
more  distorted  and  narrowed,  especially  in  height,  as  they  approach 
the  sensible  hori/on.  "Beyond  this  limit,  the  bottom  of  the  water 
and  the  submerged  objects  would  be  reflected,  and  would  be  pictured 
lo  the  sight  as  distinctly  as  by 
direct  vision.  Moreover,  the 
circular  space  of  which  we 
have  spoken  would  appeal-  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  perpetual 
rainbow,  coloured  slightly,  bul 
with  much  delicacy."  (Sir  J. 
Herschel.) 

The  phenomenon  of  total 
reflection  also  explains  how  it 
liappens  that  an  isosciJcs  and 
rectangular  glass  prism,  fitted 
to  the  opening  of  the  shutter 
of  a  camera  obscura,  intercepts 
all  the  light  coming  from  the  '" 
outside,  and  leaves  the  room 

in  the  most  complete  obscurity.  The  luys  which  enter  the  prism 
by  its  perpendicular  side  do  not  suffer  refraction,  but  when  they 
have  arrived  at  the  obliqire  surface,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  45 
degrees;  that  is  tt)  say.  gi'eater  than  the  limiting  angle.  The  total 
reflection  takes  place,  and  there  is  no  emergence.  The  rays  which 
alone  could  enter  would  be  due  to  oblique  incidences,  which  are 
prevented  by  tin-  tube  containing;  the  jirisni. 
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The  pheMomenon  of  refmction  occurs  whenever  a  ray  passes 
obliquely  from  one  medium  into  another,  provided  that  they  differ  in 
nature  and  density.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  luminous  rays 
emanating  from  planets,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  fixed  stars,  which,  after 
having  travelled  through  the  celestial  space,  have  to  traverse  the  strata 
of  our  atmosphere  before  reaching  the  eye,  are  subjected  to  refraction. 
Hence  then  we  do  not  see  these  bodies  in  the  direction  of  the  right 
lines  which  really  join  each  of  them  to  the  position  which  we  occupy 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  exception  except  for  those 
situated  at  the  zenith  of  each  horizon.  Atmospheric  refraction 
depends  on  the  angular  height  of  the  body  observed  above  the 
horizon  ;  it  depends,  likewise,  on  the  law  which  regulates  the  decrease 
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of  density  of  the  strata  of  air  constituting  the  atmosphere.  As  we 
have  at  present  very  uncertain  data  concerning  this  law,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  measure  directly  the  deviations  which  correspond  to 
the  various  heights  of  bodies.  Happily,  astronomy  has  come  to  the 
help  of  physics.  As  the  angular  distance  of  a  star  from  the  celestial 
pole  remains  invariable,  it  follows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  height 
to  which  the  diurnal  movement  brings  it  above  the  horizon,  the  differ- 
ences, which  observation  indicates  between  the  distances  obtained 
from  the  greatest  elevation  and  at  the  horizon,  can  only  proceed  from 
atmospheric  refraction.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  table  of 
astronomical  refractions  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith. 
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At  the  horizon  the  refraction  is  nearly  34'.  As  the  diameters 
of  the  sun  and  moon  have  a  less  value,  it  follows  that  at  sea,  when 
no  object  hides  the  horizon,  the  disc  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  would 
appear  entirely  above  the  liquid  surface  before  the  top  of  that 
luminary  had  emerged  above  the  real  horizon.  The  day  is  thus 
found  lengthened  in  the  morning  by  refraction,  and  the  same  thing 
happens  in  the  evening  with  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  same  phenomenon  accounts  for  the  peculiarity  observed 
in  many  eclipses  of  the  moon,  that  the  latter  body  is  seen  eclipsed, 
while  the  sun  is  still  visible  alx)ve  the  eastern  horizon.  Lastlv,  it  is 
atmospheric  refraction  which,  in  total  eclipses  of  the  moon,  allows 
a  certain  number  of  solar  rays  to  reach  our  satellite,  preventing 
its  disc  from  being  completely  invisible.  This  disc,  then,  presents  a 
very  marked  reddish  colour,  similar  to  the  tint  of  the  atmospherfe 
at  sunset. 
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Tmnaparent  plnleii  with  parallel  fuces  ;  dei-iation  of  luminous  rays— Multiplr 
iiiiHgBfl  in  tt  Bilvered  luirror — Prisms — Phenomena  of  refraclion  iu  prisms— 
Converging  aoA  diverging  lenxeit — Real  and  virtual  foci  of  converipng  lenses  ; 
rent  and  virtual  images — Foci  iiud  ininges  of  diverging  lenses — Dork  ciuunher— 
Megascope — Mugic  Inntcrn  and  phautascope — Solar  mioroncope. 

TITHEX  a  liimiuona  point  is  examined  thrnu-^h  a  plate  of  txan^- 
'"  parent  substantie,  glass  fur  instance,  the  two  plane  faces  of 
which  are  parallel,  if  the  eye  and  the  huuinoua  point  are  on  the 
Slime  pert>endicular  in  regard  to  the  plate,  the  luminous  point  is 
seen  in  the  direction  where  it  would  l>e  seen  witliout  the  iuler- 
jjoaitioa  of  a  refractive  njediuui.  This  is  the  case  because  lliere  is 
u"  refraction  ibr  normal  rays,  that  is  fur  rays  fallinji  porptimlirularly 
on  a  surface. 
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Rut   the   same   result   does   not   take  place   in   the  case   uf  an 
ohlique   incidence,  for  then   the  position  of  the  luminous  point  is 

altered,   and   the   deviation    may   he   rendered    evident    hy   a   very 
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simple  experiment.  Take  a  slieet  of  irla-ss,  place  it  upon  a  piece 
of  paper,  upon  which  straigiit  antl  c\irved  lines  have  Iicen  drawn 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  glass  only  covers  one  part  of  the  lines. 
If  -we  look  at  it  perpend icnlavly,  we  shall  observe  tliat  the  lines  seen 
through  the  glass  are  a  contiimation  of  the  lines  seen  by  direct 
vision.  If  we  look  at  it  obliquely,  we  shall  notice  a  deviation, 
a  solution  of  continuity,  the  niore  marked  as  the  incidence  of  the 
luminous  rays  is  more  oblique.  This  deviation  is  due  to  refraction, 
and   it  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  plates. 

It  evidently  follows  from  this  that  transparent  plates,  such  as 
window-panes,  and  the  glass  used  to  cover  engravings,  distort  the 
images ;  but  this  defect  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  is  rarely 
remarked. 

When  we  speak  of  deviation,  we  mean  lateral  displacement,  for 
the  luminous  ray  which  traverses  one  or  more  plates  with  parallel 
faces,  preserves  after  its  emer- 
0*^006  a  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  the  incident  ray,  as  shown  in 
*^ig.  20G.  This  property  is  a  con- 
*^uence  of  the  parallelism  of  the 
iiortnals  to  the  points  of  incidence 
*Qd  emergence  as  well  as  of  tJic 
laws  of  refraction  for  two  media, 

^"^    refractive   power   of   which  jin. sm— p»thof siumLnoii. rmi-n. 

'®     known.     Experiment   proves 

'hat  the  rays  are  always  parallel  when  they  emerge,  after  having 
^*"versed  any  number  of  plates,  even  when  these  plates  are  not 
formgj  of  the  same  substances  and  when  they  are  not  all  parallel 
*^  each  other;  and  theory  foresaw  this  result  Again  the  same  result 
"^  produced  when  plates  of  different  substances  are  so  arranged. 
**e  lateral  displacement  depends,  in  every  case,  on  the  refractive 
P'^^ST  of  the  substances  and  the  thickness  of  the  plates. 

If  we  place  a  candle  in  front  of  a  silvered  mirror,  and  hold 
obliquely  so  as  to  examine  the  image,  we  shall  perceive,  before 
"^  bright  image  formed  ou  the  inner  silvered  face,  a  more  feeble 
^^'^'^e  proceeding  from  the  outer  face  of  the  glass,  and  also  a 
*^ries  of  images  still  less  brilliant  behind  the  first.  These  latter 
•"ages  are   due   to  the  rays  which,  aftt^r  being  refracted  the  first 
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time  in  the  tliickuess  of   the  plate,  are   partially  I'utlocted 
silvered  Biiiface  anil   by  tlie  interior  surfiice  of  t)ie  pxtenwl 
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of  tlip  iiiiiTor.     Ki;;.  2IIS,  wliich  gives  tlie  successive  patli  o 
!«>■■*,  accounts  for  llic  plienonii-iion  we  liiive  just  deseriVxMl. 
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We   will   now   examine  the  ph 
rerractioQ  of  liglit,  when  it  traverse 
faces  of  wlitcli  nre  not  pRnillel,  tli 

Fig.  209  shows  hoth  in  perapecti 
form  of  a  prism  as  used  in  uptic. 
luent,  the  pi-i'^m  is  mounted  on 
a  stand,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  can  be  turned  round  or  in- 
clined at  will  (Kig.  210). 

The  effect  of  a  prism  on  a 
luminous  ray,  which  enters  oh- 
liiliiely  at  one  of  its  faces,  tru- 
veraes  the  priani,  and  emergeH 
from  the  other  face,  is  to  de- 
viate the  ray  towards  the  side 
which  constitutes  ihe  base.     It 
is  snfficient  for  us  to  exnminu 
Fig.  211,  which  shows  the  path 
of  the  incident   and  I'et'niettid 
rays,  to  pi-ove  this:   the  inci- 
dL-nt  ray  8  i  after  the  first  re- 
fraction takes  the  path   i  k  in 
the   prism,   is   agaiu    refracti'd 
on   emei^dng  from  the   prism, 
and  finally  issues  in  the  direc- 
tion EH.     Tliis  is  confiniied  by 
observation,  fov  if  we  examine 
an  object  through  a  priam,  by 
placing  ita  edge  in  a  horizontal 
position,    the     imafje     api^eara 
raised   U|>,  if  the   base  ia  be- 
low ;  and  it  is  lowered,  if  the  ba-se  o 
fact,  the  eye  sees  the  luminous  poi 
which  leave  the  prism.     11,  as  we  ha 
diverges  and  approaches  the  haaa 
will   take  place   towards   the   aumr 
point  raised  or  lowered  according 
the  opposite  anj-le. 

u 

euoineim   which   depend   on    t 
3  a  refractive  medium,  the  plu 
t  is  to  say,  in  prisma, 
■e  and  in  section  the  geometric 

For  the  convenience  of  expcr 

ucupies  the  reverse  position.     I 
ita  in  the  direction  uf  the  rH\ 
ve  jiLst  seen,  the  bundle  of  ra; 
jf  the  priam,  their  eouveigem 
nit,   and    the    eye   will   see   tl 
as  the   base  is   above  or  belu 

i 
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The  deviatiun  of  tlie  rays  iucreases  with  the  angle  of  the  prism, 
when  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  rays  remains  the  same.  For 
the  same  pritim,  in  proportion  as  the  incident  ray  approaches  the 
normal  the  an^le  of  emergence  increases,  and  there  is  a  directiim 
in  which  the  rays  attain  the  limiting  angle  of  total  reflection,  wlieu 
there  is  no  more  emergence.  Tliis  depends,  however,  on  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  prisnt  is  composed. 


In  the  case  ol"  a  glass  prism  of  45°,  all  rays  which  fall  Iwlow 
the  normal  towariJs  the  base  cannot  emerge;  but  those  wliich  fall 
towai'ds  the  snaimit  become  emei'gent  rays.  If  the  angle  of  the 
prism  is  double,  that  is  to  say,  a  right  angle,  no  luminous  ray, 
whatever  may  be  it.?  incidence,  can  emerge  out  of  the  prism ;  so 
that  such  a  prism,  with  a  blackened  base,  if  placed  at  the  opening 
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I   of  Sk  aliutter  in  a  dark  room   in   a   transverse   position,  and  so   as 
to  close  tlie  opening,  would  allow  no  luminous  ray  to  enter. 

We  shall  presently  describe  other  phenomena  of  great  interest, 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  prisms,  through  which  rays  from  different 
light-sources  pass ;  phenomena  which  show  that  white  light  is 
formed  of  a  multitude  of  rays  of  different  colours,  each  being" 
refracted  in  a  different  degree.  This  is  called  the  decomposition 
or  dxspfrsion  of  light  But  having  now  dealt  with  deviation,  we 
must  lirat  consider  the  path  of  a  my  wlieu  it  traverses  transparent 
media  with  curved  surfaces. 


If  we  construct  of  glass,  or  of  other  transparent  substance,  a 
disc  with  two  convex  faces,  that  is  to  say,  two  segments  of  a 
sphere  with  their  bases   in   conjunction,  we  have  what  is  called  a 


leus.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  resemblance  which  exists  between 
the  form  of  such  a  maas  and  that  of  the  weU-known  vegetable — 
the  lentil. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  lenses;  that  which  we  are  about  to 
describe,  which  forms  the  instrunieat  called  the  magnifying  glass, 
is  used  by  almost  every  one,  as  for  instance  naturalists,  engravers, 
watchmakers,  &c.,  who  wish  to  enlarge  the  smallest  parts  of  objects 
BO  as  to  be  able  to  see  them  in  detail. 

There  can  Ije  no  doubt  that  glass  lenses  and  their  magnifying 
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effects  have  been  known  for  age&  Analogous  objects  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Xineveh,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum.  Spec- 
tacles have  been  used  in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  But  it  is  only  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  that  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  refraction  has  enabled 
opticians  to  construct  and  to  combine  lenses,  so  as  to  obtain  yarious 
desired  effects  with  accuracy. 

Physicists  have  extended  the  name  of  lenses  to  all  transparent 
masses,  terminated,  at  least  on  one  side,  by  curved,  spherical,  or 
cylindrical  surfaces,  even  when  these  surfaces  are  concave  instead  of 
convex,  as  in  the  magnifying-glass.  More  often,  and  indeed  when- 
ever the  contrary  is  not  stated,  the  surfaces  of  lenses  are  both 
spherical ;  or  one  may  be  plane,  and  the  other  sphericaL  We  shall 
thus  regard  a  lens  throaghout  this  work.  All  lenses  may  be  con- 
veniently grouped  in  two  classes,  according  to  the  path  which  the 
light  which  traverses  them  follows.   Some,  as  in  the  magnifying-glass, 
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plaiio-cuiivf  X  IcDd  ;  eoiivergiug  nieuiscus. 
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Fio.  215.  — Diverging  lenHf>A. — Bi-oonrave  leii«  ; 
plaDo-cuucave  leiui ;  diverging  lueui^ciu. 


are  converging,  that  is  to  say,  the  luminous  rays  after  their  passage 
through  the  leus  are  drawn  together ;  others  are  diverging,  because, 
on  the  other  hand,  tlie  rays  become  more  distant  from  each  other,  or 
diverge  either  on  entering,  or  issuing  from,  the  refractive  medium 
nf  which  they  are  formed.  These  can  be  very  simply  distinguished 
at  first  sight,  for  converging  lenses  are  always  thicker  at  the  centre 
than  at  the  circumference,  while  diverging  lenses  ai*e  thinner  at 
the  centre  than  at  the  circumference. 
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The  ^pe  of  converging  lenses  is  the  magnifying  glass  or  bi-convex 
leos,  the  two  surfaces  of  which,  generally  of  the  same  curve,  are 
convei.  Xext  we  havo  the  plano-con\ex  lens,  one  surface  of  which 
it  plane,  the  other  convex.  Lastly,  the  third  coiiver;;ing  lens  is  the 
ccDve^iug  meniscus,  one  eurfaco  being  concave  and  the  otlier,  a 
more  decided  curve,  is  rounded  or  convex.  Fig.  211  gives  the  form 
of  ewh  of  these  lenses  seen  edgewise,  supposing  the  section  to 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  diameter. 

The  type  of  diverging  lenses  is  the  bi-concavc,  formed  of  two 
aacafe  surfaces.  Next,  the  plano-concave  lens,  one  surface  being 
foDcave,  the  other  plane ;  aud  the' diverging  meniscns,  the  two  sur- 
fices  of  which  are,  one  convex,  the  other  concave,  this  latter  havin;^ 
t  darp  curve, 

Wb  may  also  state  that  the  principal  axis  of  a  lens  is  the 
right  line  which  passes  through  the  centres  of  the  spheres  to 
»liich  their  surfaces  belong,  or,  if  one  of  these  is  plane,  the  line 
*hich,  from  the  centre  of  the  curved  surface,  falls  perpendicularly 
on  the  plane  surface.  In  converging  lenses,  the  axis  passes  through 
the  lens  at  its  greatest  thickness;  while  with  divergent  lenses  it 
w  the  reverse. 

Without  the  aid  of  experiment,  the  known  laws  of  refraction 
indicate  to  us  that  a  my  of  light 
fhich  ia  propagated  in  the  direction 
"f  the  axis,  will  traverse  tlie  lens 
•ithont  deviation  and  will  continue 
'*>  path  in  the  line  of  the  axis, 
esactly  as  if  it  normally  traversed 
*  plate  with  parallel  faces. 

There  are  other  lines  which  have 
*n  analogous  property,  and  wliicli  are 
'-■*1I«1  Kcorulary  axes.    They  are  those 
''"«  which  CHt  the  princiijal  axis  at        *■'"  ''"-SjS'JT,,"" "' '"""■ 
"le  middle  of  tlie  maximum  or  niini- 

"'"'n  thickness:  lOl'  (Fig.  21(5)  is  a  secondary  axis  in  each  of  tlio 
™"e8  represented.  When  a  luminous  ray  n  i  on  entering  follows  the 
wtection  of  one  of  these  lines,  it  emerges  in  a  direction  n'  l'  parallel 
'^  that  of  the  incident  ray;  and  as  the  thicknesses  of  lenses  are 
BiHersily  very  small,  it  may  be  said  that  the  incident  ray  and  the 
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emergent  ray  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  secoudary  axis.  The 
optical  centre  of  a  leiis  ia  the  poiut  where  the  principal  axis  and 
the  secondary  axes  meet.  The  optical  centre  is  still  in  the 
interior,  if  the  two  surfaces  have  not  the  same  curvature,  but  it  is 
no  longer  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  surfaces.  For 
plano-convex  and  plano-concave  lenses,  the  optical  centre  is  on  the 
curved  surface ;  in  the  converging  and  diverging  meniscus  lenses, 
it  is  outside  the  lens. 

These  definitions  being  understood,  let  us  now  examine  the  path 
of  light  through  a  bi-convex  lens.  If  we  place  it  facing  the  sun,  so 
that  its  principal  axis  is  parallel  to  the  rays  of  light  issuing  from  that 
luminary,  and  then  receive  the  light  which  emerges  from  the  lens 
on  a  screen  placed  a  short  distance  on  the  other  side  of  it,  we  shaU 


perceive  on  the  screen  a  luminous  circle,  the  clearness  and  dimen- 
sions of  which  depend  on  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  lens. 
When  we  move  it  further  away  or  nearer  to  the  screen,  we  find  a 
position  when  this  brightness  will  he  at  its  maximum,  and  th^ 
clearness  of  the  circular  image  will  be  greatest  and  ita  magnitude 
the  least.  This  would  be  a  mathematical  point,  if  the  source  of 
light  were  itself  a  point.  Tliia  point,  to  which  the  parallel  rays  con- 
verge after  their  refraction  to  the  principal  axis,  is  called  the 
■principal  focus  of  the  lens.  The  distance  P  A  from  the  focus  to 
the  lens,  which  ia  called  the  principal  focal  distance,  depends  both 
on  the  substance  of  which  the  lens  ia  made  and  on  the  curvature 
of  its  surfaces.  The  greater  the  curvature,  the  less  is  the  focal 
distance,  which  is  expressed  by  saying,  that  the  lens  is  of  short 
focu.*. 


V..] 
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It'  11  lens  is  x>'^*=d  ii>  the  opeutng  of  a  daik  i-ooiu,  the  con- 
vei-geiit  putli  uf  t)ie  sunlight  can  be  traced  in  t1ie  air,  becnuse  the 
luminous  cone  renders  evident  tlie  iwirticlea  of  dust  which  Wy  about 
in  the  ixHini. 

Tlie  convergtuce  of  luminous  rays  protlueeil  by  bi-convex  lenses 
readily  explains  the  path  of  lefiactcd  light  through  a  piisin.  Tliu 
ellect  iiradui;ed  by  lliia  latter  medium  is  to  cause  the  luminous  ray 
to  approach  tlie  base  of  the  prism.  Now.  a  bi-convex  lens  miiy 
Im  considered  eis  an  iuisemblage 
of  sui>eq)osed  prisms,  the  anyle  | 

being  more  acute  as  it  ajiproaches  ;  \ 

the   principal    axis,   wliilo   the  / . ' 

deviation  is  greater  as  the  angle 
is  more  obtuse.  Fig.  218  shows 
this  convei^nce.andexperiuient 
iigrees  with  theoiy  in  showing 
Ihtit  the  poiut  of  meeting  is  on 
the  principal  axis,  provided  that 
the  rays  are  very  near  the  axis,  — 

Let  us  examine  the  different 
circumstances  which  result, 
when  the  Inuiinous  point  s 
(Fig.  219)  is  near  the  kns,  and 
in  the  principal  axis.  The  ex- 
plauatioii  is  the  same,  when  Ihi'  \  j 

luminous  rays,  instead  of  start-  ■.  ;  - 

ing  from  a  point  siiuuted  at  iin  ■ 

iutinite  distance,  proceed  from  f 

a   light    situated   on   the    axis  ^' °- ^Jir^J^ilJul'^ruV^rUL.T''''"'' 

at  a  fiuite  distance.     Only,  in 

this  ciise,  the  focus  does  not  coincide  with  the  principal  focus.  As 
long  as  this  point  is  on  one  side  of  the  lens,  beyond  its  focal  distance, 
its  focus  s  is  formed  on  the  axis  beyond  the  principal  focus,  ami 
the  more  it  approaches,  the  more  distant  is  the  focus.  If  it  does 
nut  happen  to  be  more  distant  from  the  lena  than  double  the  focal 
distance,  the  corresponding  focus  is  precisely  at  the  same  distance. 
If  it  agaiu  approaches  the  lens,  the  focus  continues  to  recede,  until 
tlie   luminous  point,   attiiining   the   focal   distance   itself,   its   focus 
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as  if  they  emanated  from  this  focus,  aud  the  impression  they  receivR 
is  that  of  the  image  of  the  luminouH  point. 

The  nearer  the  object  approaches  the  lens,  tlie  more  does  the 
image  itself  approach  it;  and  when  the  object  comes  into  contact  with 
tlie  transparent  surface,  the  image  arrives  there  at  the  same  time. 

These  results  can  be  proved  both  by  calculation  and  experiment. 
I/it  U3  examine,  experimentally,  images  both  real  and  virtual,  which 
are  formed  at  the  focus  of  a  hi-convex  lens  or,  in  general,  of  a 
convergent  lens,  when  it  is  placed  opposite  a  luminous  object. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  image  of  an  object  whose  dis- 
tance may  be  considered  as  infiuite,  and  which  sends  to  the  lens 
a  beam  oi,  parallel  rays,  is  formed ;  it  is  thus  that  the  sun  pro- 
dures  an  image  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 


If  llie  object  A  B  is  at  a  finite  distance,  more  than  double  of 
the  princii»il  focal  distance,  it  will  be  real,  inverLed,  and  smaller 
than  the  object. 

This  may  be  proved  by  receiviii;:;  tlie  iniage  of  a  liglilcil 
candle  on  a  screen  which  we  can  move  nearer  or  further  awiiy 
from  a  lens,  until  we  obtain  a  perfectly  clear  image.  As  tin- 
distance  of  the  candle  diminishes,  the  image,  which  is  always  real, 
will  recfede  and  become  larger,  until  it  is  of  precisely  the  ^snnv 
size  as  the  object  ilself  If  the  distances  are  measured  which 
separate  the  lens  from  the  screen  and  from  the  candle,  they  are 
found  to  be  equal,  and  each  is  double  that  of  the  principal  focal 
distance.  As  the  caudle  continues  to  approach  the  lens,  the  real 
image  enlarges  and  recedes;  and  it  is  then  lai^er  than  the  object 
(see   Figs.    '1'12    and   'I'l:)).      Wi;  must   increase  the  distance  of  the 
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sureeu  if  we  wisli  for  cluaruess,  but  it  will  be  aeeii  tLat  the  brightuesa 
dimiuisbes,  which  is  explained  by  the  diaperaiou  of  the  luminous 
rays  proceeding  from  the  leaa  on  a  surfuce  wliieli  iiicfeaaes  (|uickei 
than  the  quantity  of  light  received. 


When  tiie  candle  has  arrived  at  the  focal  distance,  the  image 
disappears;  and  this  is  easily  explained,  for  as  the  rays  issue  parallel 
to  the   axis,   there   tau    no   louj^or   be  convergence,     Thus  far,  the 


image  has  always  been  real ;  in  other  words,  it  has  always  been  possible 
to  receive  it  on  a  screen  ;  its  existence  has  been  independent  of 
the   observer.      Thi.s  will  no  longer  bo  the  case  it'  we   continne   to 
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advance  tlie  candle  or  other  lumiiiuus  object  towards  tlie  lens ;  I'or 
then  the  screen  placed  at  any  distance  will  only  give  diffused  light. 
II',  however,  instead  and  in  place  of  the  screen,  we  substitute  our  eyes, 
we  shall  see  through  the  lens  an  image  of  the  candle,  no  longer 
inverted,  but  erect  and  niagnilied.  How  then  does  it  happen  that 
the  eye  receives  the  sensation  of  an  image  which  is  not  then  real  ? 


-,a  tlie  princlpnl  futus  nn 


The  luminous  rays  which  each  of  the  points  of  the  object  sends 
to  the  lens  issue  from  the  refractive  medium  in  a  divergent  form. 
The  eye  which  receives  them  undergoes  the  same  sensation  as  if 
it  were  acted  upon  by  rays  emanating  directly  from  luminou."? 
points  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  but  at  a  muuli  greater 


distance  than  the  object  to  which  they  belong.  Hence,  the  i 
of  apparent  dimensions ;  and  also,  the  direction  of  the  image,  which, 
becoming  virtual,  ceases  to  bo  inverted  {Fig.  224).  In  this 
instance,  in  proportion  as  the  object  approaches  the  lens  the  image 
diminishes,  until  it  touches  one  of  tlie  surfaces  of  the  lens,  when 
the  image  becomes  sensibly  equal  to  the  oliject  itself  These  are 
the  images  produced  by  converging  lenses. 
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Dimxiii};  lenses  have  no  real  focus.  For  esfimple,  ia  tlie  case 
«r  »  bnndle  nf  rays  parallel  to  the  axis— which  occurs  ■when  the 
hiuiuous  point  ia  situated  on  the  axis  at  an  infinite  liistance — in 
tisiunj;  from  the  lens  the  rays  divei«;e ;  their  point  of  intersectiou 
is  siluated  on  the  axis  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  is  called  the  principal 
foetls,  a  focus  which  is  no  longer  real  but  virtnaL  The  eye  which 
receives  the  divergent  beam  emerging  fnjni  the  lens  exjjeriences 
the  same  sensAtion  as  if  there  was  actually  a  lumiiions  point  at 
the  focus.  , 

diverging   lenses   do   not    produce    a   real   iuiage,   because  the 
luminous  rays,  on  emerging  from  a  refractive  medium,  are  separated 
I'l-oin  each  other,  and   have  no  effective  point  of  union.     But  if  wi- 
(i[i]i!y   V>  tlnifii  the  ticatuiyiit   K-fi.Ti?   adopted   in   the   case   of  tlie 
erect  and  virtual  ima^ 
yiven  by  a  converging 
lens,  we  perceive  thai 
the  images  of  divei^ng 
lenses  are  likewise  vir- 
tual  ami   erect     But 
there    is    this    differ- 
ence,  viz.   tliat    their 
Fri-  v^c.-tii.i  iiiim.i iiiiaii«  hiiLi.11,-1  lu.i.  i\,.  >,\.jtrt  appiireut     dimensions 

are  always  less  than 
those  of  the  objects  which  they  represent.  Fig.  226  indicate.-^ 
the  cause  of  this,  and  enables  us  to  understand  why  ima^^s,  which 
become  smaller  as  the  object  is  more  distant,  attain  the  size  of 
the  object  itself,  when  this  latter  touches  the  lens. 

Both  converging  and  diverging  lenses  are  used  in  the  coiistriiction 
(if  numerous  optical  instniments,  in  astronomical  telescopes,  micm- 
senpes,  lighthouses,  &c. 

We  shall  describe  the  most  important  of  these  in  the  volume 
which  treats  of  the  "Application  of  Physics,"  und  shall  see  how 
wonderfully  science  is  conceme<l  in  these  operations.  We  shall 
here  confine  ourselves  to  the  construction  of  the  most  simple 
instruments,  in  which  real  images  are  caused  to  produce  various 
optical  effects;  these  are  principally  the  camera  obscure,  the 
megascope,  the  magic  lantern,  the  solar  niicioscope,  and  the 
phaulascope. 


REFBACriOy  OF  LIGHT. 

111  considering  the  propagation  of  liglit  in  right  lines,  we  hnve 
seen  that  if  a  small  hole  is  made  in  the  shutter  of  a  perfectly 
dark  room  the  image  of  exterior  objfut-a  is  thrown  oii  the 
screen.  This  inverted  image  ia  only  distinct  in  the  caae  of  distaiit 
object 3.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  and  to  give  brightness 
lu  ill'.-  iiiiiVir^,  Pijitit  coiicuivt'd  the  iih-a  i.f  recuiviriL;  the  li-ht   on 


a  spherical  concave  niirrov,  which  reflects  both  the  rays  and  the 
image  on  the  screen.  But  he  also  obtained  effects  mucli  more 
remarkable,  by  placing  a  conven^ing  lens  in  the  hole  of  a  shutter, 
when  the  images  of  outer  objects  were  found  to  be  given  with 
distinctness  on  a  screen,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  opening 
of  the  shutter  varied  with  the  distance  of  the  objects  themselves. 
It  is  easy  to  determine  this  distance  hy  moving  the  screen  hack- 
wards  and  forwards.  Designers  employ  this  dark  chamber,  in 
order  to  trace  on  paper  the  ontlinM  of  a  landscape  they  may  wish 
to  produce.  They  make  use  of  it  in  the  form  indicated  in  fig, 
2_'7.     Instead  of   a  lens,  they  nne  a  prism   (Fig.  2:i8),  tlie  side  of 
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which,  turned  towards  the  olijoct,  is  convex,  and,  by  total  reflection 

from  its  plane  surface,  which  is  inclined  at  45*,  it  projects  the 
beam  of  light  upiin  the  table,  on  which  is 
placed  white  paper.  The  image  thus  formed 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  draughtsman  has 
nothing  to  do  but  follow  the  outlines  in 
pencil.  This  modification  of  the  cameni 
obscura  is  due  to  M.  C,  Chevalier,  the  optician. 
The  megascope  is  a  dark  chamber  used 
for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  an  object  on 
a  large  scale,  such  as  a  statuette,  or  picture. 
Fig,  229  will  save  us  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion. We  may  remark  that,  as  the  brighl- 
ness  of  the  object  is  enfeebled  by  the  dis- 
persion due  to  enlargement,  a  mirror  is  useil 

*"'"' '  rame^DiXj'IS!^ ""'"'       *"  proJect  the  sun's  rays  on  the  object,  and 
to  obtain  a  sufficiently  intense  light. 
The    magic    lantern    is   a    megascope   in   which   the   object    is 

illuminated  by  mean?   of  a    reflecting  lamp.      By  the  use  of  this 


apparatus,  the  enlarged  images  of  pictures  painted   on   glass   with 
transparent   colours  are  projected  on  a  screen.     The  tube   through 
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which  the  inverte'l  drawings  are  placed  encloses  a  system  of  two 
lenses,  one  plano-convex,  the  other  bi-convex,  which  produce  an 
prect  image  on  a  screen  in  front  of  tlie  instrument.  By  using 
]  )runimond's  light  to  illuminate  the  objects,  far  more  brilliant 
images  are  obtained;  and,  by  moving  the  screen  furtlier  away  and 
bringing  the  lenses  nearer  together,  the  images  can  be  greatly 
enlarged. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  Belgian  physicist, 
Eobertson.  obtained  an  extraordinary  success  by  exhibiting,  iu 
public,  apparitions  of  phantoms,  which,  in  the  profound  darkness 
surrounding  the  spectators,  appeared  to  gradually  advance  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  to  inci'ease  in  siKe.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  called  a  phantascope,  analogous  to  the  magic 
lantern,  that  is  to  say,  consisting  of  a  box,  containing  a  reflecting 
lamp,  and  furnished  with  a  tube  having  the  sarne  system  of  two 
lensesto  project  the 
image  of  a  drawiii;: 
on  a  screen  placi'd 
in  front  of  the  in- 
strument. But  ill 
this  case  the  lantern 
is  supported  by  a 
moving  talJe,  one 
of  the  feet  of  which  i,,,^  aio-Mii-(.:iui,t.iji 

has  a  pulley  com- 
municating its  movemfint  to  the  lenses  through  tlie  inU'rvetitinn 
of  an  eccentric  and  lever.  Wlieu  the  table  moves  further  from 
the  screen,  the  plano-convex  lens  approaches  the  convex  lens,  the 
image  increases,  and  the  illusion  is  produced  in  a  much  more  com- 
plete manner  than  by  the  aid  of  a  moveable  diaphragm;  the  light 
which  the  image  receives  varying  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Robertson, 
who  owed  the  secret  of  this  invention  to  an  artist  named  Waldech, 
was  careful  to  exclude  all  extraneous  light;  and,  to  avoid  any  noise 
produced  by  the  apparatus,  the  wheels  were  covered  with  wool. 
He  further  augmented  the  illusion  by  imitntinf;  the  noise  of  thunder, 
rain,  the  cries  of  animals,  &c. 

In   Fig.    231,   a   double  lantern  ia  shown,  from  which,  besides 
the   image   of   the   speclrc   or   any   other   fantastic   personage,  that 
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of  A  landscape  in  harmony  with  the  scene  produced,  can  be  pr<7' 
jected  on  the  screen. 

Tlie  same  double  apparatus  also  gives  polyoramic  views;  \hat 
13,  effects  of  varied  landscapes,  a  succession  of  day  and  night,  calui 
sea  and  tempest,  &c.  Each  lau- 
teru  is  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  projeot  each  double  view  at 
the  same  place  on  the  screen. 
One  of  them  is  at  first  closed, 
and  a  landscape  illuminated  by 
the  sun  is  seen ;  by  degrees  the 
light  diminishes,  twilight  comes, 
then  night,  and  imperceptibly  the 
second  view  is  substituted  for 
the  first.  Children,  and  even 
grown  persons,  often  admire  these 
pictures  and  effects  of  light ; 
the  principle  interests  us  here, 
rather  than  the  details  of  the 
mechanism. 

Vie  shall  only  insist  on  this 
jwint,  viz.  that  the  dark  chamber, 
megasoopos,  magic  lanterns,  and  phautascopes  are  all  based  on  the 
formation  of  r^al  ima-ies,  by  means  of  converging  lenses. 

Such  is  also  the 
principle  of  the 
solar  niicrosco|H', 
which  is  not  less 
interesting  than 
the  instruments 
l>efore  described, 
and  certainly  more 
useful  for  the 
study  and  teach- 
ing of  science. 

The    solar     mi- 
croscope is  used  tfi 
siderably  enlarged  form 
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on  u  screen.  It  is  a  niega'='(H>pe  with  tlici  a<lvantage  of  easy  use, 
and  (jf  >hi»\ving  the  enhvrged  ohjeet  to  a  lorge  number  of  spectators. 
To  I  Ills  end,  tlie  ohjeet  is  jdaced  a  little  beyond  the  principal  focus 
of  a  Jens  of  .sliort  (ociis.  The  enlargement  is  more  considerable  as 
tht^  distance  of  the  obj^i<it  from  the  focus  decreases.  I3ut  the  image 
^vill  bo  formed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  lens;  and,  the 
greatei-  fhe  magnifying  power,  the  more  will  the  light  be  diffused, 
and  consecnientlv  enfeebled ;  hence  the  necessity  of  illuminating  the 
object  as  brightly  as  possible,  so  that  the  image  may  retain  a 
suiKcienl:  degree  of  distinctness.  This  is  why  either  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  or  those  of  a  very  intense  source  of  light,  such  as  the  electric 
light,  ai^e  used.     A  mirror  reflects  and  projects  the  rays  of  light  on 
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a  lens  of  large  aperture,  which  causes  them  to  converge  for  the  fii'at 
time ;  a  second  lens  concentrates  the  rays  still  more  ;  and  at  the  focus 
the  object,  the  details  of  which  we  desire  to  examine,  is  placed. 
Figures  232  and  233  represent  the  solar  microscope  and  its  internal 
construction.  The  gas  microscope  is  that  in  wdiicli  l)rummond*s  light 
is  used  to  illuminate  the  object ;  and  the  photo-electrical  one  that  in 
wdiicli  the  brilliant  voltaic  arc  su{)plnnts  the  solar  rays. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  see  the  magnified  images  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  smallest  animals ;  the  infusoria  which  live 
in  a  drop  of  fermenting  liquid ;  the  decomposition  of  water  into 
gaseous  globules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  the  crystallization  of 
salts ;  and  the  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissue. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COLOURS:    THE    COLOURS    IN    LIGHT    SOURCES,    AND    IK    NON-LUlCmOim 

BODIES — DISPERSION  OF  COLOURED  RAYS. 


White  colour  of  the  sun's  light — Decomposition  of  white  light  into 

colours ;  solar  spectrum — Recomposition  of  white  light  by  the  miztun  flf  Jpi 
coloured  rajs  of  the  spectrum — Newton's  experiment;  nneqoal 
of  simple  rays— Colours  of  non-luminous  bodies. 
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rriHE  light  which  physicists  take  as  a  type  of  all  others  _  ^  ^  ___ 
•^  colour  is  that  of  the  sun.  That  the  light  of  the  son  is  li|^ 
may  be  proved  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  If,  in  the  interiiNr  4$^^ 
dark  room,  the  solar  light,  after  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  skaHK^ 
is  received  directly  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the  image  of  tbe 
the  paper  will  be  found  to  be  a  round  white  spot.  If  this  ( 
were  not  made  in  a  dark  room  it  would  he  inconclusive^  becanao 
paper  would  receive,  in  addition  to  the  solar  rays,  rays  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  other  bodies  differently  coloured. 

But  tliis  white  light  is  not  simple.  It  is  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  colours  or  tints,  which  are  themselves  simple  colours.  This  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt  by  a  series  of  experiments  which  have 
been  made  under  diverse  conditions,  and  which  are  principally  due  to 
Newton.     We  will  indicate  the  most  striking  of  these. 

If  we  place  in  the  path  of  the  solar  rays,  after  their  passage 
through  the  round  hole  of  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room,  a  triangular  flint- 
glass  prism  in  such  a  manner  that  its  edges  are  placed  horizontally 
(Fig.  234),  and  that  the  beam  enters  it  obliquely  by  one  of  its  surfaces, 
we  shall  see  on  the  screen,  at  a  certain  distance  above  the  point  where 
the  spot  of  light  appeared  before  the  interposition  of  the  prism,  a  pro- 
longed luminous  band,  formed  of  a  series  of  extremely  bright  coloui's ; 
this  band  is  called  the  solar  spectrum.  The  following  is  the  order 
in  which  the  colours  succeed  each  other  when  the  prism  has  its  base 
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Upwards ;  the  order  is  the  reverse  when  the  base  is  turned  down- 
wards. At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spectrum  is  a  bright,  full  red, 
to  which  succeeds  an  orange  tint,  and  this  passes  by  imperceptible 
gradations  into  a  magnificent  straw-yellow.  Then  comes  a  green  of 
remarkable  purity  and  intensity ;  then  a  greenish  blue  tint ;  and  then 
a  decided  blue  colour,  whicli  becomes  eventually  indigo.  After  the 
indigo  succeeds  violet;  the  palest  shade  of  which  ends  the  spectrum. 


Plate  IV.,  Fig.  1,  shows  the  series  of  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum 
ta  obtained  by  a  prism  filled  with  bi-sulphide  of  carbon.  Thus  a  ray 
of  white  light  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  reunion  of  a  series  of 
coloured  rays,  of  which  we  have  mentioned  only  the  principal;  for, 
the  transition  of  one  colour  into  another  is  mqide  in  such  an  Imper- 
ceptible manner,  that  there  is  no  abrupt  change  of  colour  nor  solu- 
tion of  continuity.*  Such  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  decomposition,  or 
analysis,  of  wliite  light,  which  is  also  called  the  dispersion  of  the 
coloured  rays, 

L'h  H*e  ^\ii\\\  spp^ik  fiirthrr  uu. 


The  diapersion  of  light  bv  refraction  is  manifested  to  us  every 
(lay  by  numerous  pbenoniena,  some  of  wbich  the  ancienta  also 
observed,  biit  without  suspecting  the  true  cau^e.  Precious  stones, 
such  as  diamouds,  emit  lights  of  different  colour* ;  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  light  by  one  of  its  facets  is  not  one  of  ihe  least  Ueanties  of 
this  precious  substance,  Tiie  raioboiv  is  a  phenomenon  due  to  the 
same  cause,  as  we  shall  sliow  when  we  come  to  the  descriptinn  of 
meteors.  It  is  the  same  with  the  various  colours  wliich  tint  the  cloiiils 
iind  atmospheric  strata  at  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset.  Lastly, 
in  glass  vessels  containing  transparent  liquid?,  and  in  pieces  of  gkss 
cut  as  lustres,  we  see  in  certain  directions  iridescent  fringes,  presenting 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  all  their  purity. 

A  second  exrieriraent  piuves  that  each  of  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  is  simple,  and  that  the  degree  of  refrangibility  increases  from 
the  red  to  the  violet.  Tiiia  experiment  consists  in  allowing  a  narrow 
beiim  of  the  coloured  light  to  pass  throush  a  small  hole  made  in  the 
.screen,  at  the  point  where  the  ved  light  falls,  for  instance ;  when  this 
is  received  on  a  second  screen  (Fig.  Ii34),  it  forms  a  red  image  at  a 
point  which  is  carefully  noticed.  If,  instead  of  receiving  it  directly  on 
this  screen,  &  second  prism  is  interposed,  the  luminous  beam  is  again 
deviated  to  a  higher  point  than  before.  But  the  new  image  is  red, 
like  the  first,  and  of  the  same  form  if  the  prism  is  properly  placed: 
therefore,  the  red  light  of  the  spectrum  cannot  be  decomposed.  The 
same  experiment,  repeated  with  other  colours,  gives  analogous  results. 
All  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  then  are  indecomposable  or 
simple ;  but  their  refrangibility  increases,  for  it  is  noticed  that  ih<- 
distances  between  the  direct  images  of  the  colours  on  the  screen  aud 
the  image  obtaiued  by  refraction  in  ihe  second  prism  are  f,'Teater  as 
the  colour  is  nearer  the  extreme  violet  of  the  speetmni. 

If,  instead  of  a  prism  formed  of  tiint-glnss,  we  use  prisms  of  other 
solid  or  liquid  refractive  substances,  we  obtain  spectra  more  or  less 
brilliant,  and  more  or  less  elongated;  if  the  prisms  are  colourless, 
the  spectra  are  com]H)sed  of  the  above  colours,  arranged  in  the  same 
order ;  but  their  proportions — that  is,  the  spaces  occupied  by  each  of 
them — vary  according  to  tiie  nature  of  the  substance,  whilst  the  order 
of  the  colours  remains  the  same,  yiint-glass,  among  solids,  gives  the 
most  extended  si»ectnim,  especially  at  the  violut  end,  and  bi-sulphide 
ff  carbon  among  liquids. 
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The  angle  of  tlie  prism  also  influeuces  Llie  length  of  the  spectnun 
produced,  which  is  greater  as  the  nngte  is  more  obtiise.  Tiiis  fa<;t  may 
be  easily  proved  experimentally,  l>y  the  a:"l  of  prisms  having  various 
angles,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Thus,  white  light  is  decom- 
posed by  refraction  into  rays  ciilferent'.y  colotired,  and  the  colour  of 
each  of  the  rays  corresponds  to  a  particular  degree  of  refrangibility. 

Tbis  is  the  analysis  of  light. 

But,  if  such  is  indeed  the  compoEitton  of  light,  white  light  ought 
to  be  produced  by  uniting  ail  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  proper 
proportions. 

Various  experiments  confirni  this   consequence   of  the   analysis 


of  light.  Most  of  them  are  due  to  Newton,  wlio  describeil  them 
in  his  "Optics."  and  they  are  reproduced  in  the  present  day  with 
very  slight  modifications.  The  most  simple  experiment  of  tliis 
nature  consists  in  receiving  on  a  converging  lens  the  solar  apectrnm 
produced  by  a  prism.  On  placing  a  screen  of  white  paper  at  the 
focus  rfhere  the  raya  of  the  diflert'ut  colours  are  brought  to  a  point  (it 
is  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  point  whence  the  rays  emerge  from  the 
prism)  a  white  image  of  the  sun  is  seen  (Fig.  23:."').  By  bringing  the 
screen  nearer  to  the  lens,  the  separated  coloured  rays  again  reappear, 
brighter  as  the  screen  is  gi^adually  brought  nearer  the  lens.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  screen  is  moved  ii  way  from  tholeus.  starting  from  the 
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He  also  tried  to  obtain  a  white  tint  by  the  mixture  of  certftiii 
proportioiia  of  various  coloured  powders.  Orpiment  (orange-yellow 
sulphide  of  arsenic)  mixed  with  purple,  green,  brown,  and  blue 
gave  him  a  composition  of  an  aah-coloured  grey,  whicli,  when  exposed 
to  sunlight  and  compared  with  a  piece  of  white  paper  of  the  same 
size  placed  by  the  side  of  the  mixture  and  iu  the  ahade,  appeared  of 
n  brilliant  white.  Newton  explains  the  grey  colour  of  mixtures  of 
this  kind  by  the  absorption  of  light,  aud  it  was  to  obviate  this 
diminution  of  briglitness  that  he  thought  it  better  to  illuminate  the 
composition  strongly  by  the  solar  rays. 

Lastly,  if  a  disc,  divided  into  sectors  coloured  with  the  prin- 
cipal colours  of  the 
spectrum,  is  caused  to 
revolve  rapidly,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rotation 
increases,  the  indi- 
vidual colours  I  lis  ap- 
pear from  the  eye. 

The  disc  ultimately 
assumes  a  tint  which 
approximates  to  white 
according  as  the  true 
proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent colours  has  been 
the  better  observed. 
It  will  be  understood 
that  when  the  succes- 
sive impressions  of  the 

different  colours  on  the  retina  are  confused,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement,  it  is  as  if  the  rays  made  their  impres- 
sion simultaneously,  and  the  sensation  which  is  produced  ia  that 
of  wliite.  The  same  experiment  can  be  very  simply  shown  by 
spinning  a  top,  the  surface  of  which  is  divided  into  sectors,  in  the 
direction  of  meridional  lines,  and  painted  with  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum.  This  will  appear  white  ot  a  greyish  white  in  proportion 
as  its  rotation  is  the  more  rapid,  and  the  colours  will  graiiuaJly 
itappear  as  the  motion  slackens. 

The  phenomena  whicli    we    have   just    described    are    produced 
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by  solar  light.  Hut  it  must  not  Ije  forgotten  tl:at  \>j  this  term 
must  be  understood  not  only  the  light  due  to  the  mya  which  arrive 
directly  from  the  sun  but  also  nil  light  originating  from  this  body: 
tliat  of  cloads,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  liglit  of  the  moon  and  planets. 
Analy.'seiJ  by  means  of  a  prism,  these  give  spectra  of  very  variable 
brightness,  but  their  composition  as  regards  coloured  i-ays  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  solar  spectrum. 


Lights  proceeding  from  other  sources,  stars,  artilicial  tlames,  the 
passage  of  electricity,  either  in  physical  apparatus  or  iu  storms,  all 
produce  spectra,  in  which  the  colours  are  disposed  iu  the  same  onler 
as  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  But  generally  speaking  the 
plieuomenon  is  less  brilliant,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  it  hap]>ens 
in  some  cases  that  cei-tnhi  colours  are  not  seen,  and  are  found  to  be 
iTplared  by  dark  lines. 
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The  ex|)eriments  which  serve  to  show  that  the  different  colours 
of  tlie  spectrum  give,  by  their  reunion,  white  light,  are  as  conclusive 
when  we  use  the  coloured  rays  of  tlie  spectrum,  as  when  the  colours 
of  illuminated  bodies  are  employed.  This  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  that  these  latter  colours  are,  like  those  of  luminous  sources, 
unequally  refrangible.  But  Xewton  made  direct  experiments  on  this 
difference  by  examining  with  a  prism  a  piece  of  paper,  the  two  halves 
of  whicli  were  differently  coloured,  the  one  being  red,  and  the  other 
blue.  The  prism  and  the  paper  were  placed  in  front  of  a  window,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  238,  and  he  noticed  that  the  two  halves  of  the  paper 
appeared  unequally  deviated,  the  blue  half  being  lower  than  the  red, 
80  that  the  paper  appeared  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  no  longer 
a  continuation  of  the  other ;  the  reverse  happene<l  when  the  angle 
of  the  prism  was  placed  in  the  contrary  direction :  therefore  blue  is 
more  refrangible  than  red. 
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By  receiving  on  a  screen  of  white  paper  placed  behind  a  lens 
the  images  of  the  same  paper  illuminated  by  a  candle,  Newton  like- 
wise discovered  that  the  screen  must  be  placed  at  different  distances 
to  obtain  clear  images  of  the  blue  half  and  the  red. 

A  black  silk  cord  which  was  twisted  round  the  paper  enabled 
him  to  determine  with  greater  facility  the  place  where  the  image  of 
each  colour  was  formed  with  distinctness,  for,  in  other  places,  the 
images  of  the  threads  were  confused.  Tor  the  blue  half  the  distanc(». 
of  the  image  to  the  lens  was  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  red  half, 
which  again  proves  that  the  blue  is  more  refrangible  than  the  red. 
Tiiese  two  experiments  are  the  first  described  by  Newton  in  his 
"  Optics." 

That  which  we  call  the  natural  colour  of  a  bodv  is  the  colour 


which  13  presented  to  ua  when  it  is  illuminated  by  a  very  pure  white 
bght,  as  by  sunlight.  If  its  surface  has  the  property  of  absorbing  all 
the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  with  the  exception  of  one.  red  for 
example,  the  body  appears  to  us  red,  because  it  only  reflects  to  our 
eye  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum.  If  thb  surface  absorbs  but  a  limited 
number  of  coloured  rays,  the  colour  of  the  body  will  be  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  mixturi!  of  the  non-absorbed  rays ;  and  this 
explains  the  considemble  number  of  colours  and  shades  of  bodies, 
which  indeed  are  much  more  varied  than  those  of  which  the 
spectrum  itself  is  composed. 

That  substance  which  is  able  to  reflect  in  an  equal  proportion  all 
the  colours  which  compose  white  light,  is  itself  white,  and  it  is 
brighter  according  as  this  proportion  is  greater.  On  the  other  band,  as 
this  proportion  diminishes,  the  white  colour  diminishes  in  intensity, 
and  becomes  a  deeper  and  deeper  grey,  lastly  attaining  black,  when  the 
absorption  of  all  the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  is  as  complete  as 
possible.  Black  bodies  are  therefore  those  whose  molecular  constitu- 
tion is  such,  that  all  the  rays  which  constitute  white  light  are 
absorbed  by  their  surface ;  whilst  white  bodies  are  those  which  reflect 
them  all,  and  coloured  bodies  are  those  which  reflect  certain  rays  and 
absorb  others.  If  this  explanation  is  true,  it  is  susceptible  of  many 
experimental  verifications. 

Let  us  take  a  white  body  and  arrange  it  so  that  it  only  receives 
the  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum.  This  is  easily  done  by  placing  it 
in  a  dark  chamber,  aud  admitting  only  the  yellow  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum obtained  by  means  of  a  prism.  The  body  will  appear  yellow. 
It  would  be  red,  green,  blue,  &c.,  if  it  were  lighted  up  by  red,  green,  or 
blue  rays.  On  the  contrary,  a  black  body  will  remain  black  whatever 
the  colour  by  which  it  is  illuminated.  Lastly,  a  red  body  will  appear 
of  a  deep  ted,  if  it  is  lighted  up  with  the  light  proceeding  from  the 
red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  whilst  it  will  appear  black,  if  we  expose  it 
to  the  rays  of  other  colours, 

Experiment  confirms  these  results.  It  is  observed,  however,  that 
coloured  bodies  take  the  tiut  of  the  rays  which  illuminate  them,  even 
when  these  rays  are  not  of  the  colour  of  these  bodies ;  and  that  this 
tint  is  much  brighter  where  there  is  greater  analogy  between  their 
iiwn  colour  and  that  of  the  rays  with  which  they  are  illuminated. 
Thus  "vermiliiiH  phiued  in  red  ftppcaiti  of  a  most  brilliant  red;  in 
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the  orange  and  yellow,  it  seems  au  orange  and  yellow,  but  its  bright- 
ness is  leas.  The  green  rays  also  give  it  their  colour,  but,  oa  account 
of  the  great  inaptitude  of  the  red  to  reflect  the  green  light,  it  appears 
dark  and  dull ;  it  becomes  still  more  so  in  the  blue,  and,  in  indigo  and 
viulet,  it  is  nearly  black.  On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  dark  blue  or 
I'russian  blue  paper  takes  an  extraordinary  brilliancy,  when  exposed 
to  the  indigo  rays.  In  green  it  becomes  green,  but  not  very  bright ; 
in  i-ed,  it  appears  nearly  black."     (Sir  John  Herschel.) 

Newton's  theory  must  therefore  be  thus  understood :  that  the  sur- 
faces of  coloured  bodies  are  generally  apt  to  reflect  the  rays  of  a 
certain  colour  in  a  much  greater  quantity  than  those  of  other  rays; 
and  that  gives  them  their  predominant  colour.  These  surfaces,  never- 
theless, do  not  entirely  absorb  the  other  rays,  and  that  prevents  them 
from  being  perfectly  black  when  they  are  illuTuinated  by  coloured 
lights  different  from  those  which  they  generally  reflect. 

The  colours  of  bodies  are  seldom  identical  with  those  composing 
the  solar  spectrum,  as  they  ave  principally  composite ;  evidence 
of  which  can  be  obtained  by  submitting  them  singly  to  analysis  by 
the  prism,  Tliis  analysis  gives  a  spectrum  formed  of  various  simple 
colours,  the  mixture  producing  the  particular  colour  observed.  It  is 
sufficient  to  look  at  a  coloured  object,  as  a  flower  or  a  piece  of  dyed 
stuff,  through  a  prism,  to  see  that  the  edges  of  the  image,  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  prism,  are  banded  like  the  rainbow. 

If,  instead  of  illuminating  a  coloured  body  by  the  white  light  of 
the  sun,  or  by  one  or  other  of  the  simple  colours  of  which  this 
light  is  com[>osed,  we  use  other  luminous  sources,  such  as  the  light  of 
a  lamp  or  artificial  flames,  the  colour  is  found  to  be  altered.  Thus 
we  all  know  that  green  appears  blue  by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  But 
let  us  first  finish  what  we  have  to  say  of  Newton's  theory  concerning 
the  colours  of  non-luminous  bodies. 

In  endeavouring  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  this 
phenomenon,  Newton  supposed  that  the  incident  light  is  decomposed 
at  the  surface ;  one  part  is  absorbed, — extinguished  in  opaque  bodies 
and  transmitted  in  transparent  ones  ;  the  other  part  is  reflected  by  the 
superficial  molecules, — at  a  very  little  depth  in  opaque  bodies,  and  at 
any  depth  in  transparent  ones.  This  explains  why,  in  the  latter,  the 
colour  of  transmitted  light  is  generally  different  from  that  of  reflected 
light.     For  example,  we  have  seen  that  gold  reduced  to  extremely 
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thin  leaves  allows  a  greenish  blue  light  to  pass  through  it,  while  its 
reflected  colour  is  yellow,  or  reddish  yellow.  "  Halley,  having  de- 
scended to  a  depth  of  several  fathoms  in  a  diving  bell,  saw  that  the 
upper  part  of  his  hand,  on  which  fell  the  solar  rays  after  passing 
tlirough  a  glazed  opening,  was  of  a  crimson  colour ;  the  under  part, 
which  was  illuminated  by  light  reflected  from  deep  water,  appeared 
green ;  whence  Newton  concluded  that  water  allowed  the  red  rays  to 
pass  through  it  and  reflected  the  violet  and  blue."     (Daguin.) 

We  must  distinguish  between  light  reflected  regularly,  or  specu- 
larly, and  that  diffused  light  which  is  scattered  from  the  surfaces  of 
bodies.  The  first  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour  of  bodies ;  and 
indeed  we  know  that  perfectly  polished  bodies  represent  the  images 
of  the  bodies  they  reflect,  coloured  like  the  bodies  themselves ;  wliile 
their  own  colour  remains  unperceived. 

To  what  modification  is  light  which  is  difi'usely  reflected  sub- 
mitted ?  How  does  the  structure  of  bodies  act  on  the  different 
coloured  rays,  so  as  to  reflect  some  and  extinguish  others  ?  Is  it  the 
form,  density,  refractive  power  of  the  molecules,  or,  rather,  is  it  these 
united  elements  which  give  place  to  the  phenomenon  of  various  color- 
ations ?  These  are  excessively  subtle  questions,  which  cannot  be 
answered  with  exactitude  in  the  present  condition  of  science. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


COLOURS. 


Classification  of  colours — Tones  and  scale  of  the  colours  of  the  sohir  speotnuii,  aft<»r 
the  method  of  M.  Ghevreul — Chromatic  circles  of  pure  and  subdued  colours  ; 
tones  and  scales — Complementary  colours. 

npHE  white  light  of  the  sun,  decomposed  by  means  of  a  prism, 
-^  produces  a  series  of  colours  which  correspond,  as  we  have 
seen^  to  different  degrees  of  refrangibility.  These  colours  are,  so  to 
speak;  infinite  in  number,  as  they  pass  from  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  the  other  by  imperceptible  shades;  but  it  is  customary 
to  distinguish  seven  principal  colours,  the  names  of  which,  taken 
in  their  natural  order,  fonn  a  crude  Alexandrian  verse : 

Violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red. 

Some  physicists,  belieWng  in  the  i)0ssibility  of  reproducing  some 
of  these  colours  by  the  mixture  of  othei*8,— green,  for  example,  being 
obtained  by  the  juxtaposition  of  yellow  and  blue,  violet  by  that  of 
blue  and  red,  and  so  on, — have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  spec- 
trum is  only  formed  of  three  elementary  coloui-s.  According  to 
Brewster  these  colours  would  be  red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  according  to 
Young  red,  green,  and  violet.  The  proportions  in  which  they  are 
mixed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  would  account  for  the 
variety  of  shades  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  the  present  day,  these 
theories  are  rejected ;  the  experiments  by  wliich  they  were  supported 
having  been  proved  to  be  inexact.  All  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
are  therefore  simple  colours,  the  number  of  which  can  be  considered 
as  infinite ;  although,  in  practice,  they  are  reduced  to  seven  principal 
colon  I's. 

AVhite  is  not  a  simple  colour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
complex   of  the  composite  coloui-s.     Hlack   is  not  a  colour;  it  is 
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the  complete  absence  of  all  light.  As  to  the  composite  colours 
which  natural  bodies  present  to  ua,  they  are  due  to  coiubiuations, 
in  various  proportions,  of  all  the  elementary  colours. 

A  very  simple  experiment  proves  that  the  comliination  of  all  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  is  necessary  to  produce  perfect  light.  It  consists 
in  intercepting  a  certain  portion  of  the  spectrum,  before  it  falls  on 
the  lena  which  ia  used  for  the  reconiposition  of  the  light.  Thus, 
if  the  violet  be  intercepted,  the  white  will  acquire  a  tinge  of 
yellow ;  if  the  blue  and  green  be  successively  stopped,  this  yellow 
tinge  will  grow  more  and  more  niddy,  and  pass  through  scarlet 
to  orange  and  blood-red.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  be  stopped  and  more  and  more  of  the  less  refrangible  por- 
tion thus  successively  abstracted  from  the  beam,  the  white  will  pass 
first  int-o  pale,  and  then  to  vivid,  green,  blue-green,  blue,  and  finally 
into  violet.  If  the  middle  portion  of  the  spectrum  be  intercepted, 
the  remaining  rays,  concentrated,  produce  various  shades  of  purple, 
crimson,  or  plum-colour,  according  to  the  portion  by  which  it  is 
thus  rendered  deficient  from  white  light;  and,  by  varying  the 
intercepted  rays,  any  variety  of  colours  may  be  produced ;  iwr  is 
there  any  shade  of  colour  in  nature  which  may  not  thus  be  rxacthj 
imitated  with  a  brilliancy  and  richness  Burpassintj  that  of  any 
nrtifi-rial  colouring. 

The  number  of  composite  colours,  obtaioFtd  by  the  combination 
of  simple  colours,  or  the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
increases  txj  an  almost  indefinite  amount.  But  we  shall  presently 
see  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  them  still  more,  either  by  the 
addition  of  a  certain  qiiantity  of  white  light,  or  by  the  mixture 
of  black  in  various  proportions. 

Two  colours  which,  by  their  combination,  produce  white  are 
called  comjilcmentary  colours. 

There  is  a  very  simple  method  of  determining  the  groups  of 
colours  which  possess  this  property :  it  consists  in  the  interception, 
as  it  issues  from  a  lens,  of  a  portion  of  the  convergent  beam 
about  to  meet  at  the  focui  This  portion  received  on  a  second 
prism  will  be  deviated,  and  will  give  a  colour  which  will  be  evidently 
complementary  to  the  colour  produced  at  the  focus  of  the  lens,  as 
before  their  separation  they  formed  white. 

Helmholtz  discovered,  by  a  different  process,  which  consisted  In 
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receiving  the  spectnim  colours  through  slits  in  a  screen  and  then 
concentrating  them  by  a  lens,  that  there  is  an  indefinite  number 
of  groups  of  two  colours  susceptible  of  forming,  by  their  mixture, 
perfect  whit«.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
that  physicist: — 

Complementarx  Coloan.  Intensities  of  the  two  CoIonrH. 

Violet  —  greenbh  yellow 1  —  10 

Indigo — yellow    ....'....  1  —  4 

Blue    —  orange 1  —  1 

Greenish  blue  —  red 1  —  0*44 

The  numbers  which  follow  these  groups  measure  the  relative  in- 
tensities of  each  of  the  colours  and  refer  to  a  bright  light; 
they  vary  when  the  incident  light  itself  varies  in  intensity. 
Helmholtz  has  devised  an  extremely  simple  method  of  studying 
the  resultant  of  the  mixture  of  two  colours,  one  of  the  first,  the 
other  of  the  second  colour.  When  an  unsilvered  glass  is  placed 
vertically  between  them,  one  of  the  discs  is  seen  directly;  the 
other  through  the  transparent  plate.  Moreover,  the  first  is  seen  a 
second  time,  by  reflection.  If  it  is  then  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  its  image  appears  superposed  upon  the  disc  seen  through 
the  glass,  the  two  colours  will  be  found  naturally  blended,  and 
one  can  easily  judge  of  the  shade  produced  by  their  composition. 
Thus,  also,  two  discs,  coloured,  the  one  by  chrome  yellow,  the 
other  by  cobalt  blue,  produce  pure  white ;  which  proves  that  these 
colours  are  complementary. 

To  sum  up,  a  simple  or  composite  colour  always  has  its  comple- 
mentary colour;  moreover,  it  has  an  infinity  of  them,  for  if  to  the 
complementary  colour  we  add  white  light  in  variable  proportions, 
the  resultant  can  only  be  white.  But  this  rule  can  only  be 
applied  to  clear  colours,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  not  altered 
by  any  proportion  of  black  ;  in  this  case,  instead  of  perfect  white, 
a  grey  or  greyish-white  would  be  obtained. 

Lastly,  the  mixture  of  complementary  colours  only  produces 
white  when  it  is  not  a  material  mixture  ;  if  material  colours  are  used, 
moistened  in  whatever  way,  or  even  in  a  pulverulent  state,  the 
mixture  will  only  give  a  more  or  less  decided  grey.  If  the  colours, 
whether  simple  or  composite,  are  indefinite  in  number ;  if  the  mixture 
in   different   proportions   of    white   or  black   again   multiplies   that 
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iiiiiiil«'r :  it  1:1  im  los.?  true  tint  the  eve  can  only  appreciate  a  limittii 
iliiiiiitity.  Yet,  if  it  were  I'ossilje  M  ciilloet  in  one  scale  nil  tlie 
slia'Ic*  I  r  c'»li>i;i.s  invseiiteil  to  us  liy  Niitui'e,  (ind  to  iliHtiiifniisli 
llieui  ri-<)ui  e:ie1i  other,  m-c  should  lie  tistonislietl  at  the  rlcbiies:;  nud 
uiii^'uiliL-eucc  nl'  that  palett*?.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  plaiiTi?, 
till-  f\i\wi  nl'  xiiiniab,  the  hrilliant  colours  which  the  feathers  nF 
hii-ils  ]i'is:<es!9.  the  nin^s  of  buttei'flieo  and  other  insects,  shaded 
of  (lillfreiit  niinemls  ami  shells,  would  furniBh  elements  of  the 
iuuuiiiemUe  series  of  iintiiral  colours,  and  would  pass  Iroui  oue 
shii'le  to  another  ly  impeivepttble  gradatioua.  Thna  we  couM 
IiiiVL*  a  classiKcation  of  colom-s  derived  from  natural  objects. 

(.'olours  wfK-X  in  the  arts  are  prohahly  much  more  teatricted;  ve 
can  nevertheless  form  au  idea  of  their  number  by  thia  fai li  \\a\ 
the  liomauH  ustid,  it  is  said,  more  tlian  30,U00  tints  iti  their  n 

I!ut  even  this  number,  precisely  because  it  is  considerable,  c 
the  want  (o  be  felt  of  a  proiter  classification  of  colours  ami  1 
E-biides,  which  would  enable  them  to  be  defined  by  ation'ijis.t 
rehitioitshi])  to  a  fixed  typo,  deteiiuiiied  ouce  for  all.  We  oil  li 
th;it,  in  industries  and  the  arts,  the  nomenclatui^  of  cdlour^J] 
vci'}'  :irbitrary  <ir,  at  least,  varies  in  one  art  or  iudintiy  from  auiotbiil 
the  names  are  borrowed  from  natural  objects,  minerals,  flowon, 
fi'uit'<,  ami  auiiiuiU,  but  there  is  no  line  of  ^'nidation  lietween  them. 
In  uiibr  lo  obviate  (he  inconveuicnces  resultiiii;  from  this  confusion, 
M.  (iic'viviil.  L'L'li'b  I'll  ted  for  bis  chemical  labours  and  bis  stuJy  of 
(.-■■l"m*!i,  jhi>]«is.h1  «  class  ilk' at  ion  of  coloui-s  and  their  shuiles.  Thu 
]iviui.i[ile.-i  and  b-t^is  of  tliis  we  will  now  describe. 

Aci'iinlin^  ti.  if.  flicvreul,  a  substance  iKissessiny  any  (.nc  of  tln- 
ctibiui-s  of  the  spi'ulium  can  oidy  be  iiioiUlied  in  four  diliercul  wiiv*: 

1.  r.y  ('■/'<■''.  wliioli  reduces  it  in  intensity, 

:;.  liy  hi".!;,  which  diiiiini:>hes  its  specilic  inteusiiy. 

:':  liy  a  nri'Uit  •■•■h.-'i-,  wliicb  chauges  the  specific  pa.ptrty  with 
uut  n-uiliTitii;  it  !.■:?*  l-ri-lit. 

4.  V>y  a  iL'rtaiii  ciilniii  which  cbaiijios  the  sjiccillf  pii-i-.T!_v 
;.uil  ivihIh's  it  li-s.'*  biijibr.  so  that  if  the  eitect  is  curiiod  t.-  the 
bij:lii'.-i|  iltj;ivc,  it  iv^iuits  in  black  or  uoruial  j;a'y,  rt-itri-.>:;i-nii-J  by 
black  iiii.tcd  \vitJi  while  in  a  ciTlain  prupLirnvii. 

Ti>  esinvss  all  these  nmJilioatii.u^,  M.  Cl.cvrcul  u*es  the  t.-lluwiiij; 
cxpri.'Ssiunr-.  whii-li  I'lici'  dcliut.i.1  can  iio  l<jiij;cr  be  ciiiiivmal  : — 
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^^^^B^,a>e-fanies  of  .a' .colour  the  d^ercnt  d^rees 'ofjuteiieity 
^^^^^H^isf cqjour  is.  susceptible,  according'  as  lili'e  uialter -^l'hii:ll 
^H|^Br.it  is  pure  or  simply'hiixed  with-white  or^l)lack".-_the  scale, 
^fc  whole  of  the  tones, of,tKe. same  colaur;".the:s?ia('M..of  .a  celbur,- 
Ke  modificatioua  which  it  undergoes  by  Ihe  addition.of -aa'other. 
BIoBr  wluch  chftEyes  it  without  rendering  it  less  brij^ht ;  lastly, 
Bm  tabducd  scale,  the  scale  whose  li<^ht  tones  as  well  as  the  dark 
BrcQ  are  tarnished  with  black.  M.  Chevreul  obtAined  a  scale 
Bnfficiently  extensive  for  llie  principal  colours  and  their  tones  and 
Bbades  by  the  following'  means :  — 

K     Having  divided  a  circle  into  seventy-two  equal  sections,  he  placed; 
Bt  eqnal  distances,  three  patterns  of  tinted  wool,  one   red,-  another 
ryellow,  the  third  blue ;   as  fresh  and  pure  as  possible,  and  of  the 
'  nine   intensity  of  colour.     Between   these   three   sections,   and   ut 
HI  equal  distance  from  each,  he  placed  orange  between  the  red  and 
yellow,  gi^een  between  this  latter  and  the  blue,  and  violet  between 
the  bine  and  red.     By  continuing  in  the  same   manner  successive 
intercalations  of  intermediate  colours  and  shades,  he  at  last  obtained    < 
what  he   called   a  chromatic   circle  of  fresli   coloui's,  so   as   to  re- 
produce the  spectrum  of  solar  light.     Plate  1.  ia  a  reproduction  of 
this  first  cii'cle. 

When  these  seventy-two  shades  were  obtained,  he  took  each 
of  thera  to  make  a  complete  scale  formed  by  the  addition  of 
increasing  quantities  of  white  and  black,  in  order  to  have  ten  sub- 
dued tones  and  ten  tones  of  the  same  colour  rendered  clearer  by  white. 
Each  scale  therefore  comprised,  from  pure  white  to  pure  black, 
which  were  the  extremities,  twenty  dift'ei'ent  tones,  of  which  the 
pure  colour  13  the  tenth,  starting  from  white.  Plate  III.  shows 
the  two  scales  of  yellow  and  violet  reproduced  according  to  the 
types  given  by  M.  Clhevreul.' 

From  this  first  combination  there  are  already  1,440  different 
tones,  all  deduced  from  the  chromatic  scale  of  pure  colours ;  but 
in  successively  subduing  the  seventy-two  tones  of  this  circle  by 
the  addition  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.  tenths  of  black,  nine  cireles  of  subdued 

'  "  Des  Couieiirs  et  de  leura  Applications  aux  Aria  iodiistriela  k  I'nide  dea  Cerclea 
tJirooiatiquea."  The  text  of  this  work  ia  acconipanied  by  twetity-seTeii  at«el 
enifravingBi  colonred  by  EenS  Digeon.  Thanks  to  the  kind  pcniiissioii  of  M. 
CheTreui,  we  have  been  al.le  to  reproduce  three  uf  these  lieautifid  jihites  lierp. 
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colours  are  formed  (see  in  Plate  II.  the  chromatic  circle  of  subdued 
colours,  iV  of  black) ;  and  each  of  the  seventy-two  tones  which 
they  comprise  becoming  in  its  turn  the  type  of  a  scale  of  twenty 
new  ones  proceeding  from  white  to  black,  there  follows,  for  the 
complete  series,  a  scale  of  14,400  tones,  to  which  must  be  again 
added  the  twenty  tones  of  normal  grey,  which  makes  14,420 
different  tones. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  extensive  scale  ought  to  suffice  for 
most  of  the  scientific  and  industrial  applications,  and  will  most 
frequently  exceed  the  wants  of  artists.  Unfortunately,  the  rigo- 
rously exact  material  reproduction  of  aU  these  colours  is  of  great 
difficulty,  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  preserve  the  types  when 
once  they  are  obtained.  The  chroipatic  construction  of  M.  Chevreul 
must  be  reproduced  in  unalterable  colours, — ^for  instance,  in  pictures 
enamelled  on  porcelain.  Scientific  research  would  not  be  less 
interested  than  the  arts  to  possess  fixed  types,  to  which  the  colours 
of  natural  objects,  so  often  changed  by  time,  would  be  brought 
back  again  by  tlie  help  of  the  order  of  numbers,  and  thus  made 
easy  of  reproduction. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LINES   OF   THE   SOLAR   SPECl'RUM. 

The  discoveries  of  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer ;  dark  lines  distributed  througJi  the 
different  pt\rt8  of  the  solar  spectnira— Spectral  lines  of  other  luminous  sources- 
S[>ectral  an  ilysis ;  spectrum  of  metals ;  inversion  of  the  spectra  of  flamas — 
Chemical  analysis  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  snn,  of  the  light  of  stars,  nebula;, 
and  comets. 

^VTEWTON,  in  studying  the  different  parts  of  the  solar  spectruni' 
•^^  by  means  first  of  circular  and  afterwards  of  elongated  apei-tures, 
could  not  distinguish  any  indication  of  the  precise  limits  of  its 
various  colours:  they  appeared  to  blend  with  one  another  in  an 
imperceptible  manner  and  without  interruption.  He  was  persuaded,  \ 
however,  by  his  experiments,  that  the  coloured  rays  which  constitute  ^j^ 

white  light  possess,  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  extreme  violet, 
all  possible  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  he  regarded  each  of  these 
rays  as  simple  and  homogeneous,  imagining  that  the  light  de- 
composed by  the  prism  w^as  spread  out  in  a  continuous  manner 
throughout  the  whole  spectrum. 

It  is  curious  that  Newton  did  not  go  further — that  he  did  not 
reduce  the  aperture  to  a  fine  line  of  light,  in  wliich  case  the  colours 
would  have  been  seen  in  all  their  purity,  and  would  not  have  been 
mixed  and  confused  by  the  overlapping  of  each  colour  on  its 
neighbour. 

This  step  in  advance  was  reserved  for  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  then  a  great  discovery  was  made.  It  was  found  that 
here  and  there  in  the  different  colours  there  were  gaps  in  the  light ; 
in  other  words,  that  there  were  dark  lines  in  the  sun's  spectrum. 
This  was  first  detected  by  Wollaston  in  1802,  but  the  discovery  was 
independently  made  and  largely  elaborated  by  Fraunhofer. 

Y  2 
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Joseph  Frduiiiiofer,  who  was  bom  in  1787,  at  Straubing,  a  little 
town  io  Bavaria,  was  the  son  of  a  glazier.  He  was  at  Srat  a  worker 
in  glass,  but,  by  labour  and  perseverance,  succeeded  il  meriting  tlie 
reputation  of  being  the  most  ingenious  and  learned  optician  of  our 
century.  Fraunhofer  did  not  confine  himself  to  bringing  the  con- 
struction of  optical  instruments  to  &  perfection  then  unknown ;  but, 
a  consummate  observer,  he  employed  the  instrumenta  which  he 
manufactured,  to  make  various  disco reriea,  amongst  which,  that 
to  which  we  liave  referred  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
fruitful  in  its  results. 

In  the  attempt  to  measure  the  refractive  indices  of  the  coloured 
rays,  and  to  find  particular  points  in  the  spectrum  capable  of  being 
used  as  marks,  Fraunhofer  discovered  the  great  fact,  that  the  light 
of  tlie  solar  spectrum  is  not  continuous,  that  it  is  divided  hy  a 
multitude  of  fine  black  lines,  which  form  so  many  sharp  inter- 
ruptions in  the  luminous  band. 

In  this  experiment,  which  required  the  most  delicate  manipula- 
tion, he  made  use  of  a  prism  of  pure  flint-glass,  free  from  striie, 
upon  which  a  beam  of  sunlight  was  caused  to  fall,  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  through  a  very  fine  slit  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
prism.  The  spectrum  thus  obtained,  when  observed  by  means  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  showed  him,  instead  of  a  continuous  band  in  which 
the  colours  blended  with  each  other  without  interruption,  a  ribbon 
crossed  in  the  direction  of  its  width,  with  numerous  dark  and  bUek 
lines  verj'  unequally  spread  over  the  spectrum.  The  distribution  of 
these  liues  did  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  with  the  tints  of  the 
juTUcipal  colours. 

Fraunhofer  varied  this  experiment  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but, 
as  long  as  the  luminous  source  was  sunlight,  either  direct  or 
reflected,  the  same  dark  lines  always  appeared,  and  preserved  the 
same  relations  of  order  and  intensity.  If,  instead  of  a  flint  glass 
prism,  a  prism  of  any  other  substance,  liquid  or  solid,  is  employed, 
the  distances  only  of  the  lines  vary,  but  otherwise  they  always 
occupy  the  same  positions  relative  to  the  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

The  illustrious  optician  of  Munich  studied  tliis  remarkable 
phenomenon  with  infinite  care ;  he  determined,  with  great  precision, 
the  positions  of  580  dark  lines,  and,  for  use  as  marks  and  com- 
parison, he  distinguished  nmony  this   number  eight  principal  lines, 
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which  he  called  by 
the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  solar 
spectrum  of  Plate  IV. 
shows  the  position  of 
tliese  lines,  as  they 
were  obtained  with  a 
prism  filled  with  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon. 
The  lines  A,  B,  c. 
are  all  found  in  the 
red,  the  first  at  tlie 
extremity  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  second  at 
the  middle  of  the  red, 
and  the  tliird  at  a 
little  distance  fronx 
the  orange.  The 
doable  line  D  forms 
nearly  the  limit  of  the 
orange  near  the  green; 
E  in  the  middle  of  this 
last  colour  ;  F  at  the 
middle  of  the  blue ; 
G  and  the  double  line 
H  arc,  one  at  the  end 
of  the  indigo  towards 
the  bine,  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  violet. 
Since  1817,  wheu 
Fraunhofer  observed 
the  lines  which  bear 
his  name,  new  dark 
lines  have  been  no-  i 
ticed,  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  more  than 
2,000  have  been 
mapped  by  Kirch- 
hoff    and   Angstram, 
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By  the  help  of  spectrum  analysis,  the  presence  of  sodium  has 
been  determined  in  the  air  and  the  dust  floating  about  in  a  room. 
The  sensibility  of  the  reaction  of  this  metal  ia  so  great,  that  spectro- 
scopic observers  are  obliged  to  take  all  kinds  of  precautions  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  sodium  line ;  even  if  we  dust  a  book 
near  the  instrument,  the  yellow  sodium  line  immediately  appears. 

Four  new  metala  have  been  discovered  by  this  method :  the 
two  first,  cjesium  and  rubidium,  by  MM.  Runsen  and  Kirchhoff ;  the 
third,  thallium,  by  Mr.  Croobes  and  M,  Laniy;  the  fourth,  indium,  by 
MM.  Eeich  and  Eichter.  The  name  cajsium  is  given  from  the 
two  blue  lines  in  its  spectrum ;  rubidium  from  the  red  lines  which 
characterize  the  spectrum  of  tliis  metal ;  the  name  thallium  recalls  a 
beautiful  green  line,  and  that  of  indium  a  blue  line  near  the  indigo. 

In  these  various  lines  then  we  have  the.  power  of  detecting 
the  gases  and  the  vapours  of  the  various  elements ;  bnt  this  is  not  all. 
Recent  researches  undertaken  by  Frankland  and  Lockyer  have  shown 
that  certain  spectra  undergo  gi'eat  changes  by  varying  the  pressure, 
and  that  some  lines  in  various  sjiectra  widen  out,  and  become  diffused 
from  increase  of  pressure,  which  also,  when  long  continued,  changes 
a  typical  gaseous  spectrum — hydrogen,  for  instance — into  a  perfectly 
continuous  one,  similar  to  those  of  solids  or  liquids. 

Frankland  and  Lockyer  have  also  slmwn  that  the  various  spectra 
produced  by  varying  the  pressure  can  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  repro- 
duced by  varying  the  quantity  of  any  given  vapour  in  a  mixture. 
Such  researches  as  these  give  us  ground  for  hoping  that  iu  time 
this  method  of  analysis  may  be  employed  quantitatively  as  well  as 
qualitatively,  and  explain  Bunseu's  experiment  to  which  we  have 
before  referred. 

But  we  do  not  confine  the  power  of  the  spectroscope  to  terres- 
trial matter;  it  has  gone  furtlier:  problems  can  be  investigated  and 
solved  by  its  means  which  had  appeared  inaccessible  to  human  in- 
vestigations ;  the  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  that  of  the  8un  and  stars — these  suns  so  ])roiligiously  distant 
from  us ;  of  nebulte,  which  telescopes  show  us  plunged  iu  the  abysses 
of  the  ether  at  such  distances  that  the  imagination  can  scarcely 
fathom  the  depth,  and  of  comets. 

I«t  us  show  in  a  few  words  how  this  has  been  done. 

If  we  pluce  !i  jet  of  gas  before  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope,  and 
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lesBen  it  bo  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  burns  with  a  bluish 
flame,  we  observe  that,  in  thia  condition,  it  will  give  no  spectrum  ; 
there  is  complete  darkness  behind  the  prism.  But,  if  a  inelallic- 
salt  is  introduced  into  the  flame,  sea-salt  for  instance,  the  yellow 
ray  of  the  sodium  immediately  appears,  as  we  have  just  seen.  If, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  instrument,  we  introduce  a 
solar  ray  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  sodium  spectnim  and  the 
solar  spectrum  are  superposed,  a  perfect  coincidence  will  be  noticed 
in  the  position  of  the  sodium  yellow  ray,  and  Fraunhofer's  double 
dark  line  n. 

Now,  for  the  sunlight  let  us  substitute  the  intense  light  known 
as  Drumraond's  light — obtained  by  heating  a  piece  of  lime  in  a  ga.9 
burner  into  which  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  introduced.  Tlie  spRc- 
tram  of  this  light,  seen  alone,  shows  a  bright  spectrum  of  jierfeet 
continuity;  that  is,  containing  none  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
spectnim.  But  if  we  interpose  between  the  Drummond's  hght  and 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  a  sodium  flame,  the  yellow  sodium  line 
now  gives  place  to  a  black  line  occupying  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  bright  line  did  when  the  brighter  light  source  was  not 
behind  it. 

It  is  this  phenomenon  which  M.  Kirehhoflf  calls  the  "inversion 
of  the  spectra  of  flames." 

It  has  l>een  proved  in  regard  to  a  great  number  of  metallic 
spectra.  "  If  we  cause,"  he  says,  "  a  solar  ray  to  pass  through  a 
flame  of  lithium,  we  see  in  the  spectrum,  in  place  of  the  usual  red 
line,  a  dark  line,  which  rivals  by  its  sharpness  the  most  characteristic 
of  Fraunhofer's  lines,  and  which  disappears  on  removing  the  lithium. 
The  reversal  of  the  bright  lines  of  other  metals  is  not  so  easily 
effected ;  nevertheless,  M.  Bunsen  and  myself  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  invert  the  brightest  lines  of  potassium,  strontium,  calcium, 
and  barium.  ,  .  ." 

Now,  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  singular  fact  ?  It 
is  that  metallic  vapours,  endowed  with  the  property  of  abundantly 
emitting  certain  coloured  rays,  in  preference  to  others,  al>sorb 
these  same  rays  when  they  emanate  from  a  more  intensely  luminous 
source  and  traverse  them.  Tims,  sodium  light,  which  emits  yellow 
rays,  absorbs  the  yellow  rays  of  Drummond's  light  on  their  passage 
through  it.     Hence  resuUs  tlie  black  line,  which  occupies  tlie  same 
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position  in  the  continuous  spectrum  which  the  bright  sodium  line 
previously  held. 

If  this  absorption  is  a  general  fact,  it  must  he  concluded  that 
tJie  black  lines  observed  in  the  solar  spectrum,  indicate  the  reversal  of 
as  many  bright  lines  by  metallic  vapours  in  th-e  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 
This  atmosphere,  to  us,  acts  the  part  of  the  sodium  flame,  and  the 
bright  light  of  the  sun's  body  that  of  the  Drummond's  light  in  the 
same  experiment. 

This  magnificent  discovery,  which  has  at  one  bound  enabled  us 
to  become  familiar  with  the  constituents  of  the  atmospheres  of  all 
the  stars  of  heaven  whicli  are  bright  enough  to  show  a  spectrum, 
is  generally  accorded  to  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  but  the  credit  of  it 
is  really  due  to  an  Englishman,  Professor  Stokes,  who  taught  it  as 
early  as  1852,  while  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  did  not  announce  their 
discovery  till  1859. 

The  observational  and  experimental  foundations  on  which  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  rested  his  teachins^  were  as  follows :  ^ — 

(1)  The  discovery  by  Fraunhofer  of  a  coincidence  between  his 
double  dark  line  i)  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  a  double  bright  line 
which  he  observed  in  the  spectra  of  ordinary  artificijd  flames. 

(2)  A  very  rigorous  experimental  test  of  this  coincidence  by 
Professor  W.  EL  Miller,  which  showed  it  to  be  accurate  to  an 
astonishing  degree  of  minuteness. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  yellow  light  given  out  when  salt  is  thrown 
on  burning  spirit  consists  almost  solely  of  the  two  nearly  identical 
qualities  which  constitute  that  double  bright  line. 

(4)  Observations  made  by  Stokes  himself,  which  showed  the 
bright  line  D  to  be  absent  in  a  candle-flame  when  the  wick  was 
snuffed  clean  so  as  not  to  project  into  the  luminous  envelope,  and 
from  an  alcohol  flame  when  the  spirit  was  burned  in  a  watch- 
glass.     And 

(5)  Foucault's  admirable  discovery  {L'Listitut,  Feb.  7,  1849)  that 
the  voltaic  arc  between  charcoal  points  is  "a  medium  which  emits 
the  rays  D  on  its  own  account,  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  them 
when  they  come  from  another  quarter." 

The  conclusions,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  Professor  Stokes 

'  See  Sir  W.  Thomson's  Address  as  President  of  the  British  Association 
in  1871. 
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taught,  and  which  Professor  Thomson  gave  regularly  afterwards  in 
his  public  lectures  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  were : — 

(1)  That  the  double  line  D,  whether  bright  or  dark,  is  due  to 
vapour  of  sodium. 

(2)  That  the  idtimate  atom  of  sodium  is  susceptible  of  regular 
elastic  vibrations,  like  those  of  a  tuning-fork,  or  of  stringed  musical 
instruments ;  that,  like  an  instrument  with  two  strings  tuned  to 
approximate  unison,  or  an  approximately  circular  elastic  disk,  it  has 
two  fundamental  notes  or  vibrations  of  approximately  equal  pitch ; 
and  that  the  periods  of  these  vibratioiis  are  precisely  the  periods 
of  the  two  slightly  different  yellow  lights  constituting  the  double 
bright  line  D, 

(3)  That  when  vapour  of  sodium  is  at  a  high  enough  temperature 
to  become  itself  a  source  of  light,  each  atom  executes  these  two 
fundamental  vibrations  simultaneously ;  and  that  therefore  the  light 
proceeding  from  it  is  of  the  two  qualities  constituting  the  double 
bright  line  d. 

(4)  That  when  vapour  of  sodium  is  present  in  space  across  which 
light  from  another  source  is  propagated,  its  atoms,  according  to  a 
well-known  general  principle  of  dynamics,  are  set  to  vibrate  in 
either  or  both  of  those  fundamental  modes,  if  some  of  the  incident 
light  is  of  one  or  other  of  their  periods,  or  some  of  one  and  some 
of  the  other ;  so  that  the  energy  of  the  waves  of  those  particular 
qualities  of  light  is  converted  into  thermal  vibrations  of  the 
medium  and  dispersed  in  all  directions,  while  light  of  all  other 
qualities,  even  though  ver)'  nearly  agreeing  with  them,  is  trans- 
mitted with  comparatively  no  loss. 

("))  That  Fraunhofer'a  double  dark  line  d  of  solar  and  stellar 
spectra  is  due  to  the  presence  of  vapour  of  sodium  in  atmospheres 
surrounding  the  sun  and  those  stars  in  whose  spectra  it  had  been 
oltserved. 

(6)  That  other  vapours  than  sodium  are  to  be  found  in  the 
atmospheres  of  sun  and  stars  by  searching  for  substances  producing 
in  the  spectra  of  artificial  flames  bright  lines  coinciding  with  otlier 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  and  stellar  spectra  than  the  Fraunhofer 
line  D. 

Studying  from  this  point  of  view  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  Bunsen  and   Kirchhoff  were  enabled  to  prove  the  coin- 
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cidence  of  a  great  number  of  them  with  the  bright  lines  of  certain 
metals.  For  example,  the  seventy  bright  lines  of  iron,  diflFerent  in 
colour,  width,  and  intensity,  coincide,  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  with  the  seventy  dark  lines  of  the  sun ; 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  the  solar  atmosphere, 
iron  exists  in  the  state  of  vapour.  In  Fig.  240,  a  certain  number 
of  these  lines  are  seen,  marked  Fe.  The  same  savants  discovered 
the  presence  of  nine  other  simple  bodies  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun, — hydrogen,  copper,  zinc,  chromium,  nickel,  magnesium,  barium, 
calcium,  and  sodium ;  and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  list  we  may 
add  cobalt,  strontium,  and  cadmium.  This  work  has  recently  been 
extended  by  the  researches  of  Angstrom  and  Thalen.  From  the 
absence  of  the  characteristic  lines  of  other  metals,  such  as  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  &c.  in  the  solar  spectrum,  it  was  believed,  at  first, 
that  these  bodies  are  not  found  in  the  sun,  at  least  in  the  outer 
strata  which  form  its  atmosphere ;  but  this  conclusion  is  too  absolute, 
as  is  shown  by  new  researches  due  to  M.  Mitscherlich,  which  may 
probably  be  explained  by  the  observations  of  Frankland  and  Lockyer 
before  alluded  to. 

We  sum  up  then  what  we  have  'stated,  as  follows : — 

Solids,  liquids,  and  vapours  and  gases  when  dense,  give  us  con- 
tinuoiis  spectra  without  height  lines.  Vapours  and  gases  when  not 
dense  give  us  continuous  spectra  with  bright  lines. 

Changes  in  the  lines  composing  the  spectrum^  and  in  the  thickness 
of  the  lines,  are  brought  about  by  changes  of  pressure. 

Gases  and  vapours  absorb  those  rays  which  they  thermelves  emit  if  a 
brighter  light  source  is  behind  them;  this  absorption  is  continuous  or 
selective,  as  the  radiation  is  continuous  or  selective. 

This  is  one  among  many  results  brought  about  by  employing 
many  prisms  to  give  considerable  dispersion,  and  therefore  a  very 
long  spectrum.  There  is  another  which  reads  almost  like  a  fairy 
tale;  so  impossible  does  it  at  first  sight  appear,  that  we  can  thus 
measure  the  velocities  of  the  stars  in  their  paths,  or  the  rate  at 
which  solar  storms  travel  by  such  means  :  but  of  this,  more 
presently. 

One  of  the  recent  advances  in  the  application  of  the  spectroscope 
to  the  examination  of  the  celestial  bodies,  arises  from  the  following 
considerations : — 
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The  light  from  solid  or  liquid  bodies  ia  scattered  broadcast,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  prism  into  ii  long  band  of  light,  called  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  I>ecau3e  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  the  liglit 
is  persistent. 

The  light  from  gaseous  and  vaporous  bodies,  on  the  contrary, 
is  moat  brilliant  in  a  few  channels ;  it  is  husbanded,  and,  instead  of 
being  scattered  broadcast  over  a  long  band,  is  limited  to  a  few  lines 
in  the  band — in  some  cases  to  a  very  few  lines. 

Hence,  if  we  have  two  bodies,  oue  solid  or  liquid  and  the  other 
gaseous  or  vaporous,  which  give  out  exactly  equal  amounts  of 
light,  then  the  bright  lines  of  the  latter  will  be  brighter  than  those 
parts  of  the  spectrum  of  the  other  to  wliicb  they  coiTespond  in 
colour  or  refrangibility. 

Again,  if  the  gaseous  or  vaporous  substance  gives  out  but  few 
lines,  then,  although  the  light  which  emanates  from  it  may  be  much 
less  brilliant  than  that  radiated  by  a  solid  or  liquid,  the  light  may 
be  so  localized,  and  therefore  intensified,  in  one  case,  and  so  spread 
out,  and  therefore  diluted,  in  the  other,  that  the  bright  lines  from 
the  feeble  light  source  may  in  the  spectroscope  appear  much  brighter 
than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  spectrum  of  the  more  lustrou.s 
solid  body.  Now  here  comes  a  verj-  important  point :  supposing  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  a  solid  or  liquid  to  be  mised  with  the  dis- 
continuous spectrum  of  a  gas,  we  can,  by  increaaing  the  number  of 
prisms  in  a  spectroscope,  dilute  the  continuous  spectnim  of  the  solid 
or  liquid  body  very  niucli  indeed,  and  the  dispersion  will  not 
seemingly  reduce  the  bvilUancy  of  the  lines  given  out  by  the  gas; 
as  a  consequence,  the  more  dispersion  we  employ  the  brighter 
relatively  will  the  lines  of  the  gaseous  spectmm  appear. 

l£t  us  apply  this  to  the  prominences  seen  round  the  sun  in  an 
eclipse. 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  see  the  prominences  every  day  is  that 
they  are  put  out  by  the  tremendous  brightness  of  our  atmosphere 
near  the  sim,  a  brightness  due  to  the  fact  that  the  particles  in  the 
atmosphere  reBect  to  us  the  neatly  continuous  solar  spectrum.  There 
ia,  as  it  were,  a  battle  between  the  light  proceeding  from  the  promi- 
nences and  the  liglit  reflected  by  the  atmosphere,  and,  except  in 
eclipses,  the  victory  always  remains  with  the  atmosphere. 

We  see,  however,  in  a  nionieul,  that  by  bringing  a  spectre scfipe 
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ou  the  field  we  might  turn  the  tide  of  battle  altogether,  since  the 
prominences  are  gaseous,  as  the  reflected  continuous  spectrum  is 
dispersed  almost  into  invisibility,  the  brilliancy  of  the  prominence 
lines  scarcely  suffering  any  diminution  by  the  process.  This  reason- 
ing was  first  successfully  put  to  the  test  by  a  distinguished  French 
physicist,  M.  Janssen,  in  1868. 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  dispersion  of  light  not  only  explains 
with  such  accuracy  the  chemical  composition  of  the  bodies  whence 
it  emanates,  and  preserves,  after  a  passage  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  miles,  the  traces  of  absorption  of  various  rays, — a  certain  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  simple  bodies  suspended  in  an  atmosphere 
which  astronomers  only  suspected,  and  the  existence  of  which  is 
thus  confirmed, — but  enables  us  to  measure  velocities,  and  even  to 
study  the  meteorology  of  our  sun  ?  as  we  shall  see  shortly.  Spec- 
trum analysis  thus  applied  to  sun,  stars,  planets,  nebulae,  comets, 
furnishes  valuable  indications  as  to  the  intimate  constitution  of 
these  bodies,  and  solves  problems  which  the  most  powerful  optical 
instruments  would  doubtless  never  have  unravelled.^  It  is  thus 
that  the  sciences  mutually  help  each  other :  progress  realized  by 
one  of  them  is  nearly  sure  to  promote  new  discoveries  in  others. 

*  For  fuller  particulars  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  see  **  The  Heavens,"  a 
'■«>nipaDion  work  to  this,  published  by  Mr.  Bentley. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SOLAR  RADUTIONS. — CALORIFIC,  LUMINOUS,  AND  CHEMICAL. 

Divisions  of  the  spectrnm  ;  maximum  luminous  intensity  of  the  spectrum — Obscure 
or  dark  rays ;  heat  rays  ;  chemical  rays — Fluorescence,  calorescenoe. 

npHE  dififerent  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  distinguished  not 
-*-  only  by  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  which  produce 
them,  by  their  colours,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  vividness  of  their 
brilliancy,  but  by  their  warming  or  calorific  action,  as  well  as  by 
their  power  of  modifying,  to  dififerent  degrees,  certain  substances  in 
a  chemical  point  of  view. 

When  the  luminous  intensities  of  the  seven  principal  colours 
are  compared  together  in  the  same  spectrum,  we  at  once  perceive 
that  the  brightest  portion  is  found  in  the  yellow.  From  this 
point  the  brightness  diminishes  towards  the  red  and  the  violet. 
We  see,  moreover,  that  the  colours  can  be  naturally  divided  into 
two  classes:  the  first  comprising  the  more  luminous  colours,  red, 
yellow,  and  green;  the  second,  the  darker  colours,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet;  there  are  continuations  of  the  spectra  in  both  directions 
which  are  invisible  to  the  eye.  Thus  we  have  the  ultra-red  and 
the  ultra-violet  rays.  In  fact  we  must  look  upon  the  spectrum  as 
composed  of  heat-rays,  light-rays,  and  chemical  rays,  the  second 
only  of  which  are  completely  visible  to  us.  A  very  simple  experi- 
ment enables  us  to  judge  of  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  illuminating  powers  of  different  colours :  if  we  take  the  pages 
of  a  book,  and  receive  the  spectrum  on  the  printed  portion  of  the 
paper,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  characters  can  be  easily  read  in  the 
orange,  yellow,  and  green ;  whilst  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read 
those  which  receive  the  other  colours. 

According    to    Fraunhofer,    wlio    studied     photometrically    the 
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luiniuous  intensities  of  the  colours  of  tlie  spectrum,  the  inaxiinuiii 
brightness  is  found  between  the  lines  D  and  E;  but  this  point  is 
nearer  D,  and  its  distance  from  this  hist  line  is  about  the  tentli 
part  of  tlie  tot-al  interval  D  E.  More  precise  methods  have  de- 
termined numerically  the  illuminating  power  of  the  spectrum  at 
the  points  where  it  is  cut  l>y  the  eight  principal  lines  of  Frauii- 
hofer.  Taking  the  maximum  brightness  at  a  thousand,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  luminous  intensities:— 

C'l'ltMinf.  I.uiiiinouri  iiitnthitieii.  1  jtics. 

Extreme  red iini)erceptiblc A 

Red 32 B 

Red \)A V 

Oranjje ()40 D 

Yellow 1()(K) 

Green 4N> E 

Bine 170 F 

Indigo 31 G 

Extreme  violet (> H 

This  refers  only  to  the  relative  intensities  of  the  colours  of  the 
solar  8i)ectrum,  not  to  those  of  other  spectra,  nor  to  the  similar  colours 
of  various  substances.  These  are  pure  colours,  without  mixture  of 
whit€  or  black :  mixtures  of  black  with  piimitive  colours  include 
as  we  liave  seen  in  explaining  the  classification  of  colours  by 
M.  Chevreul,  all  the  category  of  dark  colours  called  browns ;  the 
tints  of  which  are  no  longer  those  of  the  corresponding  ones  in  the 
spectrum  :  the  same  holds  with  clear  and  bright  colours  obtained 
by  increasing  proportions  of  white. 

Some  time  ago  the  (juestion  arose  whether  the  heat  of  the  solar 
rays  was  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whohj  length  of 
the  spectrum,  or  if,  on  the  contrar}'-,  the  differently  coloured  rays, 
besides  their  diffei-ence  of  luminous  intensity,  also  possessed  une(iual 
calorific  powei*s.  Some  experiments  made  by  the  Abbe  Kochon 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  most  luminous  ravs  were  also  the  most 
calorific,  so  that  the  maximum  heating  was  in  the  yellow  ;  Init 
other  physicists  assumed  that  this  maximum  was  in  the  red,  or 
rather  beyond  the  extreme  red.  According  to  Scebeck  (1828),  all 
these  opinions  are  true,  because  heat,  transmitted  by  the  coloured  rays, 
being  uneciually  absorbed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prism,  the 
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position  of  the  maximam  calorific  rays  must  depend  on  the  sub- 
stance of  this  latter;  and  indeed,  this  physicist  showed  that  the 
most  intense  calorific  rays  are  those  of  the  yellow,  orange,  red,  and 
extreme  red,  as  the  solar  light  is  dispersed  by  the  aid  of  prisms 
formed  with  water,  sulphuric  acid,  ordinary  glass,  or  English  flint- 
glass.  As  rock-salt  absorbs  little  or  no  heat,  either  dark  or 
luminous,  the  calorific  powers  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  can  be 
best  compared  by  using  a  prism  of  this  substance.  Working  thus, 
Melloui  proved  that  the  temperature  of  these  rays  increases  iu 
passing  ffom  the  violet  to  the  red ;  and  that  the  maximum  calorific 
effect  is  produced  beyond  the  red,  at  a  distance  from  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  red  equal  to  that  which  exists  between  this  and  the 
yellow.  Beyond  this  point  the  heat  decreases ;  but  is  still  per- 
ceptible when  it  has  reached  a  distance  from  the  red  equal  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  luminous— that  is,  the  visible — spectrum. 

This  remarkable  result  acquired  a  fresh  degree  of  importance 
when  the  solar  rays  were  studied  from  another  .point  of  view. 
We  all  know  the  influence  of  sunlight  on  material  colours,  when 
these  colours  are  given  either  to  stuffs,  paper,  wood,  or  other  organic 
substances.  Coloured  curtains  fade  with  daylight ;  yellow  cotton  or 
linen  is  bleached  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  We  understand,  in 
the  present  day,  how  necessary  light  is  to  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  health,  and  even  to  the  life  of  vegetables  and  animals. 

Now,  these  multiple  influences,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  return,  consist  in  a  series  of  chemical  actions  in  the  decompositions 
or  combinations  of  substances.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen,  which  in 
the  dark  have  no  action  on  each  other,  combine  when  exposed  to 
the  light,  forming  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  flask  which  contains 
them  is  exposed  to  the  diffused  daylight,  the  combination  is  effeck^d 
slowly;  in  the  solar  rays,  it  takes  place  suddenly,  and  explosion 
is  the  result.  Light  decomposes  salts  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum. 
Heliography,  which  was  discovered  by  Niepce  and  Da«;uerrc,  and 
all  actual  processes  of  photography,  are  based  on  the  chemical 
action  of  luminous  rays,  either  from  tlie  sun,  moon,  or  other  suffi- 
ciently intense  luminous  source.  We  shall  describe  these  further  on  ; 
we  will  now  indicate  the  phenomena  themselves.  Mr.  Eutherford, 
who  has  photographed  the  spectrum  with  unequalled  success,  has 
(U'tcrniined  that  the  njaximum  chemical  effect  lies  near  the  line  (J. 
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The  same  question  presents  itself  here  as  in  regard  to  the 
illuminating  and  heating  effects.  We  require  first  to  know  if  the 
different  regions  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  endowed  with  the  same 
faculty  of  chemical  action,  or  if  tliis  efficacy  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum.  Now  Scheele,  who  in  1770  had  ascertained  the 
action  of  light  on  chloride  of  silver,  discovered  also  that  the  coloured 
rays  of  the  spectrum  act  unequally  in  producing  this  decomposition. 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  not  only  that  the  chemical  rays 
increase  in  intensity  in  passing  from  red  to  violet  to  such  a  degi*ee 
that  the  chloride  in  question  blackened  in  a  few  minutes,  when  it 
received  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum, 
whilst  it  re([uired  several  hours,  if  it  received  rays  between  and 
including  the  green  and  red  rays ;  but  that  beyond  the  extreme 
violet,  in  the  dark  portion  of  the  spectrum,  chemical  action  con- 
tinued at  a  considerable  distance  beyoiid  the  luminous  portions. 

The  intensity  of  chemical  radiation,  which  varies  for  one  substance 
according  to  the  position  of  the  rays  in  the  spectrum,  does  not 
attain  its  maximum  at  the  same  point  for  different  substances. 
This  maximum  is  not  the  same  for  salts  of  silver  jis  for  salts  of 
gold,  nor  for  the  latter  as  for  salts  of  potassium. 

The  following  phenomenon  is  worthy  of  remark  :  the  spectrum 
which  may  be  called  chemical,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  luminous 
and  heat  spectrum,  possesses  rays  like  the  first  of  those.  In  the 
dark  portions  of  a  spectrum  photographed  by  means  of  chloride  of 
silver,  white  lines  may  be  observed  which  indicate  an  interruption 
of  chemical  action,  and  their  position  coincides  precisely  with  Fraun- 
hofers  line.  But,  beyond  the  violet,  other  rays  exist,  which  naturally 
have  no  cori-e.sponding  ones  in  the  luminous  spectniiii.^ 

Professor  Stukes,  by  enabling  us  to  see  these  invisible  rays,  has 
given  us  the  reiison  why  they  are  ordinarily  invisible.  If  we  receive 
these  rays  (m  a  screen  washed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
they  are  at  once  visible  as  blue  light ;  we  have  the  phenomenon  of 
Jlaonj^cciicc,  which  can  also  be  rendered  visible  by  other  means. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  JlKorcscenrc  is  that  the 
ultra-violet  rays,   which  move  too  rai)iclly  for  our  eyes,  have  their 

*  Neverthele!<8,  the  most  refrangible  rays,  like  the  violet,  are  not  completely 
invisible.  According  to  J.  Herschel,  the  ultra-violet  rays,  acting  on  the  retina,  give 
a  >h;iilo  railed  by  him  hivcnder-pey. 
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veiuuity  ruNinled — toDcd  down — ami  ate  thus  brought  withiu  th*.- 
range  of  visibihty  and  known  colour.  The  heat  rajs  have  been 
eimilarlf  rendered  visible  by  Professor  Tyndal  in  the  phenomenon 
of  calon.'ir,  i,re. 

Thns,  the  aolar  Bpectnim  ia  mine  complete  Qmi  was  at  fint 
believed,  by  studying  only  the  impiesaions  prodooed  on  tjie  eye.  It 
appears  to  be  fbrmed  of  tiiree  aapetposed  apectza ;  one  giving  light 
and  colonis ;  another,  the  action  of  which  is  sensible  to  the  ther- 
mometer, reveals  to  oa  the  wanning  or  calorific  property  of  the 
sohu  rays ;  and  liistly,  a  third  teaciiea  ua  Low  much  their  uhemical 
activity  varies.  But,  do  three  kinds  of  rays  exi.st,  as  was  at  first 
sappoaed  ?  Delicate  experiments,  among  which  we  only  quote  that 
which  implies  the  identity  of  the  rays  of  the  liuiiiitous  spectram 
and  those  of  the  chemical  spectrum,  prove  that  thure  is  identity 
betvcen  the  dift"(!rcnt  rudiiitiona.  The  sanie  rays  produci.',  in  one 
place,  varied  coloors ;  in  another,  variable  luminous  intensities : 
here,  unequally  distributed  intensities  of  heat;  there,  chemical 
comhinationa  and  decompositiona.  Only,  the  ray,  which  ia  endowed 
with  considerable  calorific  and  chemical  power,  doea  not.  excite  m 
us  the  luminous  sensation,  or  rather,  only  ezeicisea  on,  onx  retina 
an  inappreciable  influence,  llius,  as  t^ere  are  sounds,  in  Nature  to 
which  our  ears  are  not  attuned,  so  are  there  oolonra  in  the  apectrom 
which  will  for  ever  remain  invisible  to  us. 
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Pheuomeua  of  sponUui^ous  phosphore^scence-  Animal  and  ve<^et;ible  phosphores- 
cence— Glow-worms  and  fulgura;  ;  infusoria  and  medus^i^  —Different  conditions 
which  determine  the  phosphorescence  of  bodies — Phosphorescence  by  inso- 
lation— Becquerers  phosphoroscope. 

TITE  have  already  alluded  to  fluorescence ;  there  is  another  curious 
phenomenon  which  differs  from  fluorescence  in  this,  that  it 
remains  for  long  after  the  exciting   source  of  light   is  withdmwn- 
Tlie   history  of  the  discovery  of  phosphorescence  is  as  follows : — 

In  1677,  an  alchemist  of  Hamburg,  named  Brandt,  discovered 
by  a  process  which  he  at  first  kept  secret,^  a  new  body  endowed, 
among  other  singular  properties,  with  the  property  of  emitting  a 
continuous  luminous  smoke  when  it  was  exposed  to  the  air.  Hence 
the  name  phosphorus  (from  ^w?,  light ;  <^€/yft),  to  hear)  applied 
to  this  substance,  which  is  one  of  the  sixty-six  simple  bodies  now 
recognized.  K  we  trace  characters  on  a  wall  with  a  stick  of 
jdiosphorus,  they  will  appear  as  luminous  lines  in  the  dark,  and 
will  not  cease  t^  shine  until  after  the  complete  disappearance,  either 
by  slow  combustion  or  evaporation,  of  the  phosphorescent  matter. 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  this  body,  the  name  of  phosphori 
was  given  to  all  substances  which,  like  it,  emitted  light  without 
being  accompanied  by  sensible  heat ;  such  as  wood,  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  moisture;  dead  salt-water  fish  not  yet  putrified, 
the  shining  of  which  is  communicated  to  the  water  itself,  when  it 
is  agitated  for  some   time;  and   lastly,  a  great  number   of  mineral 

^  A  few  years  after  Brandt,  Kunckel  discovered  the  means  of  obtaining  phos- 
phoniB.  A  century  later,  in  1769,  Scheele  proved  that  it  exists  in  abimdance  in  the 
bones  of  men  and  animals. 
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substances,  when  they  are  submitted    to    blows    or    to    mechanical 
friction,  or  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  solar  rays. 

It   is   to   this   emission   of  spontaneous   or  artificial   light   that 

physicists  have  given  the  name  of  phospJioresrcnce.     Phosphorescence 

is  not  ))eculiar  to  inorganic  or  lifeless  matter.     When,  on  a   warm 

evening    in   June    or   July,   we   walk    in    the    country,    it    is    not 

uncommon  to  see  in  the  gi-ass  and  under  the  bushes  a  multitude 

of  small   lights,   which   shine   like   terrestial  stars :   these   are    the 

lam  pyres,  or  glow- worms,  a  species  of  coleoptera,  the  larv.'e  of  which, 

like  the   perfect  insect,  but  in  a  less   degree,  possess  the  property 

of  emitting  a  greenish  blue  light.     The  fulgora  or  lantern  fly,  and 

the  cucuyos  of  Mexico  aud  Brazil,  shine  during  the  night  with   a 

light   sufficiently   bright  to   enable    one   to  read.     Certain   flowers, 

like  the  flowers  of  the  marigold,  nasturtium,  and  Indian  rose,  have 

been  considered  as  phosphorescent,  but  it  now  appeal's  to  he  proved 

that  this  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  certain  that  fifteen  phanerogamic  plants, 

and  eight  or  nine  cryptogamic  ones,  emit  light ;  but  only  in  the 

evening   after  they  have  been   receiving   the   sun's   light ;  so   that 

exposure  to  the  sun  appears  to  be  to  them  a  condition  essential   to 

phosphorescence.     The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea   is   produced   by 

myriads   of  animalculie,   which,   like   the     lampyres    and    fulgone, 

emit  a  light  sufficiently  bright  to  give  to  the  waves  the  appearance 

of  fire.     It  is  now  infusoria,  now   medusa?,   starfishes,    &c.,   which 

diffuse,  some  a  l)lne,   otluM's  red  or  greon  lights,   or  even  giv(^   the 

sea   a    whitisli  tint,  to  wliirh  sailors  give  the  name  of  sea   of  snow 

or  sea  of  milk. 

Calcined  oyster-shells  become  luminous  when  they  are  exposed 
to  th(^  light  of  the  sun:  this  property  is  due  to  the  sulphide  of 
calcium ;  it  is  also  possessed  by  the  sulphides  of  barium  and 
strontium.^ 

Phosphorescence  can  be  induced  in  a  great  many  substances 
by  mechanical  or  chemical  action  ;  this  may  be  noticed  on  break- 
ing  sugar,   the   liglit  being   produced    at   the    moment    of  rupture. 

^  Canton,  an  English  physicist,  discovered  in  1764  the  phosphorescence  of 
calcine<l  oyster-shells  ;  hence  the  sulphide  of  calcium  is  called  Canton's  phosphorus. 
V.  Cadciarolo,  a  workman  of  Bologna,  discovered  the  phosphorescence  of  calcined 
sulphate  of  baryta  lience  the  name  Bologna  phosphonis  which  is  given  to  sulphate 
of  barium. 
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Similar  effects  are  produced  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  quartz  against 
each  other,  also  chalk,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  or  on  separating 
plates  of  mica  by  cleavage.  Elevation  of  temperature  also  pro- 
duces phosphoivscence.  Fluorspar,  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  chalk,  sulphate  of  potassium  and  quinine,  emit  light  when 
they  are  placed  in  contact  with  warm  substances.  We  shall  see 
further  on,  that  electricity  is  able  to  pi'oduce  the  same  effects  in 
bodies  which  are  bad  conductors. 

Tims  we  have  a  series  of  plienomena  in  which  the  production 
of  light  is  neither  the  result  of  rapid  combustion  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, nor  that  of  a  vivid  illumination  which  disappears  as 
soon  as  the  source  ceases  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  illumined 
object.  All  the  bodies  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which 
peculiar  circumstances  render  phosphorescent,  acquire,  for  a  liujited, 
but  often  considerable  time,  the  property  of  being  luminous  by 
themselves,  of  emitting  light  perceptible  in  the  dark,  and  strong 
enough  to  illuminate  objects  lying  near  them. 

Phosphorescence  appears  to  be  due  to  nmltiple  causes :  in 
organized  and  living  beings,  the  mode  of  producing  light  is  nearly 
unknown.  We  only  know  that  the  will  of  the  animal  plays  a 
certain  part,  that  a  moderate  tem])erature  is  necessary  to  the 
emission  of  the  light,  as  also  is  the  presence  of  oxygen  gjis.  A 
sharp  cold  or  intense  heat  both  cause  it  to  disappear.  In  plios- 
phorus,  decayed  wood,  dead  fish,  &c.,  the  production  of  light  is 
doubtless  due  to  chemical  action, — that  is,  to  slow  combustion; 
for,  in  vacuo,  all  phosphorescence  ceases.  It  follows,  therefore, 
from  the  facts  above  stated,  that  exposure  to  the  sun,  elevation 
of  temperatui'e,  electricity,  and  mechanical  action,  in  which  ilec- 
tricity  and  heat  doubtless  take  part,  are,  in  many  cases,  favourable 
conditions  to  the  development  of  phosphorescence.  This  singular 
mode  of  production  of  light  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  very 
interesting  studies,  by  MM.  Biot,  Matteucci,  and  principally  by  M. 
Edmond  BecquereL     We  will  rapidly  glance  at  some  of  these. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  phosphorescence  is  a  property 
which  can  be  momentarily  acquired  by  a  number  of  bodies, 
especially  in  a  solid  or  gaseous  state :  paper,  amber,  silk,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  substances  of  organic  origin;  oxides  and  salts 
of  alkaline  and  earthy  metals,  and  of  uranium ;  and  a  great  many 
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gases.  But  no  other  metals,  uor  their  compounds,  nor  any  other 
kind  of  liqtiid,  has  up  to  the  present  time  manifested  the  slightest 
trace  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  tints  of  phosphorescent  light  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  body  which  emits  it :  thus  precious  stones  emit  a  yellow  or 
blue  light;  sulphides  of  strontium,  barium,  and  calcium  give  all 
the  shades  of  the  spectrum,  from  red  to  violet  But  a  singular 
fact  proved  by  M.  Ed.  Becquerel  is  that  the  tint  and-  brightness  of 
the  light  do  not  depend  alone  on  the  temperature,  but  also  on 
the  mode  of  producing  the  sulphides,  and,  what  is  still  more  singular, 
on  the  molecular  state  of  the  salts  whence  they  have  been  produced. 
Thus,  having  taken  different  carbonates  of  lime,  spar,  chalk,  &c., 
and  having  treated  them  with  sulphur,  he  obtained  six  sulphides 
of  calcium  which,  exposed  to  the  sun,  became  phosphorescent,  and 
iu  darkness  presented  the  following  tints: — 

Tlntof  tlieLiglit 

Iceland  spar Omnge  yellow. 

Chalk YeUow. 

Lime Gieen. 


Salphides  of 


Calciam  obtained       \  «.,      '    *         '  ,'  *     '    /« 

I  Fibrous  airagonite    ....    Graen^ 

I  Marble Rose  violet. 

Arragonite  of  Vertaison    .    .    Rose  violet. 

"If  I  may  be  allowed  the  comparison,"  says  M.  Edmond 
Becquerel,  in  regard  to  these  facts,  "I  could  say  that  these  last 
bodies,  on  account  of  their  liiminoua  effects,  are  analogous  to  the 
sonorous  cords  which  produce  different  sounds  according  to  their 
tension." 

Elevation  of  temperature  accelerates  phosphorescence,  but  it  also 
exhausts  it  quickly:  for  the  light  obtained  does  not  last  long.  It 
has  also  the  effect  of  modifying  the  tints;  thus  sulphide  of  strontium, 
blue  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  passes  to  a  blue  violet,  clear  blue, 
green,  3'ellow,  and  lastly  to  orange,  when  its  temperature  is  raised 
from  20  degrees  below  zero  to  150  degrees  above. 

It  will  be  of  much  interest  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  rays  of  the  spectrum  act  on  bodies  in  determining  their 
phosphorescence,  from  the  chemical  rays  situated  in  the  dark  part 
of  the  spectrum  beyond  the  violet,  to  the  heat-rays  beyond 
the  i*ed.  In  order  t<>  observe  this,  the  spectrum  is  projected  on 
hand     covered    with   various    phosphorescent    substances,   and    the 
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lumiBous  effects  produced  are  examined  in  the  dark  at  different 
lUstances;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  regions  covered  by  the  prismatui 
mya  Thiia,  it  \a  possible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  rays  pmdure 
the  most  intense  luminous  effects.  It  ia  found  that  the  ma.vi- 
luuui  of  action  depends  on  tlie  bodies  influenced;  but  in  every 
lase,  the  chemical  mya  nearest  tlie  violet,  and  consequently  tlie 
most  refrangible,  produce  phosphorescence :  the  heat-itiys  do  not 
excite  it;  but  they  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  continuing 
the  action  of  the  cliemiciil  niys,     Tlipse  resiUts  explain  the  feeble 


action  of  the  tlitnie  of  caudles,  iir  gas,  in  producing  the  pliospho- 
rescence  of  bodies,  and,  on  the  other  hnnd,  the  efficiency  of  the 
electric  light:  this  hitter  abounds  in  chemical  and  nitra-violet  rays, 
whilst  the  fonner,  although  rich  in  lieat-rays,  are  very  poor  in 
chemical  rays.  The  bright  light  of  magnesium  rivals,  as  M.  Le 
Itorey  proves,   the  ch-ctric   light.     U    is   sulRcinnt   to   burn   a  wire 
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of  this  metal  in  presence  of  a,  tube  enclosing,  for  example,  some 
sulphite  of  calcium,  to  ohtaiil  prolonged  phosphorescence,  as  may 
be  shown  by  carrying  the  tube  into  darkness. 

M.  Edmond  Becqnerel  invented,  for  the  study  of  these  phenomena, 
an  instrument  which  be  calls  the  phot^Aoroaeope.  The  following  is 
a  short  description  of  it: — Two  blackened  discs  are  each  pierced 
with  four  openings  in  the  form  of  sectors,  and  cao  be  cansexl  to 
revolve  on  a  common  axis;  bat  as  the  openings  of  one  do  not 
comspond  with  the  openings  of  the  other 
(as  may  be  seen  in  Fig  243),  it  follows 
//^  ^X'  that  a  ray  of  light  cannot  pass  through 

^^,     ^^  the  system  of  the  two  discs,  whatever 

may  be  the  rate  of  rotation.  They  are 
both  enclosed  in  a  blackened  box,  which 
remains  fixed,  and  in  the  sides  of  whicli 
are  two  openings.  The  solar  light  passes 
through  one  of  them,  falls  on  the  body, 
the  phosphorescence  of  which  i^  to  l>c 

Fin.  2U,— DiK  uf  the  phMphnioiMitw. 

studied,  and  which  is  fixed  between  the 
two  discs,  in  the  axis  of  the  outer  openings  of  the  bux ;  hut,  as 
we  have  said,  it  cannot  pass  through  the  other  side. 

The  phosphorescent  light'  induced  in  the  body  passes,  on  the 
contrary,  through  the  opposite  opening  every  time  the  rotator>' 
movement  brings  one  of  the  moveable  windows  in  front  of  the 
outer  opening.  The  action  of  light  on  the  Iwdy  is  thus  producpil 
four  times  during  each  revolution.  If  the  velocity  is  -sufficient,  the 
developed  phosphorescence  is  continuous,  and  the  sen.salinn  produced 
in  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  equally  so. 

The  phosphoroscope,  thus  constructed,  gives  to  tlie  body  observed 
a  constant  quantity  of  light,  whatever  the  n)tatory  movement  may 
be ;  the  quantity  of  phosphorescent  light  whicli  reaches  the 
eye  is  also  constant;  but  the  duration  of  t)ie  constant  iictic^n 
of  the  light  on  the  body  variea  with  the  velocity,  as  it  is  equal 
to  the  time  that  an  opening  takes  to  pass  before  it:  this  duration 
is  easily  measured  when  one  knows  the  dimensions  of  the  opening; 
and  the  ntimber  of  turns  that  the  system  of  the  two  move- 
able discs  makes  in  one  second.  To  sum  up :  the  more  rapid  the 
rotation,  the  shorter  the  duration  of  the  light,  hut  the  interruptions 
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ill  this  action  are  shorter,  so  that  there  ought  to  l)e  a  certain 
velocity  for  which  the  maximum  brilliancy  is  obtained. 

By  the  aid  of  the  phosphoroscope,  M.  Becquerel,  besides  the 
rv»sult  we  have  already  described,  has  been  able  to  prove  the  existence 
iu  some  bodies  of  luminous  emissions,  the  duration  of  wliich  does 
not  exceed  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  second.  Others,  like  the 
fjjaen  sulphide  of  strontium  and  calcium,  remain  phosphorescent 
for  thirty-six  hours.  Diamonds  shine  for  many  hours.  He  has 
l»een  able  to  study  the  law  according  to  whicli  the  phosphorescent 
bodies  lose  their  light  by  successive  emissions. 

The  light  emitted  by  various  vegetable  and  animal  phosphor- 
oscents  has  been  submitted  to  spectrum  analysis;  and  it  is  found 
that  the  spectra  of  these  lights  are  continuous,  as  neither  dark 
nor  bright  lines  can  be  distinguished. 
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CHAPTER     XI  J. 


WHAT   IS   LIGHT  ? 


Hypotheses  couceming  the  nature  of  light — Newton's,  emission  theory — Huyghens*, 
undulatory  theory ;  vibrations  of  the  ether — Propagation  of  luminous  ware^ ; 
wave-lengths  of  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

TTITHERTO  we  have  described  luminous  phenomena  as  studied  by 
-^-*-  observation,  without  indicating  any  liypothesis  regarding  the 
particular  nature  of  the  agent  which  induces  the  perception  of  these 
phenomena  by  our  organs.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  various 
substances  in  Xature  can  be  ranked  in  two  classes :  in  the  first 
are  placed  light-sources,  or  bodies  capable  of  producing  light 
directly  and  of  themselves ;  in  the  second,  bodies  which  transmit  in 
(livers  ways  the  light  falling  on  them,  but  which,  in  their  actual 
state,  cannot  directlv  emit  it. 

Among  light-sources,  there  are  some,  like  the  sun  and  most  of 
the  stars,  which  appear  to  be  constant, — at  least  their  emissive  power 
has  not  decrease  1  for  thousands  of  years :  probably  we  ought  to 
count  V)V  millions  of  centuries,  if  we  wish  to  measure  the  probable 
duration  of  this  power.  But  they  doubtless  do  not  diller  essentially 
from  temporary  luminous  sources  which  we  have  at  our  disj)Osal  on 
the  snrface  of  the  globe.  These  latter  owe  their  state  either  to  a  ver}' 
high  temperature,  to  chemical  combinations  conducive  to  the  disen- 
gagement of  light,  such  as  a  furnace,  or  to  a  stat«  of  electric  tension 
producing  the  same  result — take  the  electric  light.  All  that  we  know 
of  the  physical  constitution  ol*  the  sun,  and  say,  a  white-hot  cannon- 
hall  or  any  mass  of  metal,  tends  to  prove  that  they  are  globes  in  a 
state  of  incandescence.  ^Ve  have  already  seen  that,  among  the 
substances  of  th(^  second  cla.ss,  there  are  manv  which  can  momen- 
tarily  accjuire,  under  the  influence  of  temperature,  exposure  to  the 
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sun,  or  certjiin  clieniical  or  mechanical  actions,  the  property  of 
emitting  light,  which  is  called  phosphorescence ;  and  that  without 
hiding  in  a  state  of  incandescence  or  vivid  combustion. 

We  know  also  that  light  is  not  transmitted  instantaneously,  but 
that  it  requires  a  definite  time  to  pass  from  one  point  to  another — in 
a  word,  that  it  has  a  particular  mode  of  movement.  We  have  now, 
therefore,  to  inquire  in  what  this  movement  consists  ;  that  is,  whether 
light  is  a  substance  incessantly  emitted  by  luminous  bodies,  or  an 
impulse  produced  in  a  special  medium,  and  propagated  through  space. 
These  are  questions  of  such  great  interest,  that  they  necessarily  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind ;  their  examination  will  also  have  the 
jwlvantage  of  furnishing  us  with  an  explanation  of  various  phenomena 
to  be  hereafter  described.  The  time  has  therefore  arrived  for  us  to 
indicate  the  natui-e  of  a  theory  now  generally  received  by  physicists, 
and  by  the  help  of  wliich  all  optical  phenomena  are  found  to  be 
con.se<^uences  of  a  single  principle.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  give 
certain  details  concerning  another  hypothesis,  which  for  a  length 
of  time  had  the  privilege  to  share  with  the  first  a  common  appli- 
cability to  optical  phenomena.  We  will  first  consider  the  older 
theory,  known  as  the  emission  theory. 

According  to  Newton,  who  first  reduced  this  theory  to  a  system, 
light  is  formed  of  material  molecules  of  extreme  tenuity,  which  are 
perpetually  emitted  by  luminous  bodies,  and  which  the  latter  project 
through  space  with  a  uniform  velocity ;  the  impact  of  these  pro- 
jectiles on  the  retina  agitates  the  optic  nerves,  and  produces  in  us 
the  sensation  of  light.  These  particles  are  endowed  with  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces,  which  are  manifested  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  produce  the  atti-active  forces  of  interior 
refraction  and  reflection,  and  the  repulsive  forces  of  exterior  reflection. 
There  are  as  many  kinds  of  particles  {is  colours,  and  each  kind 
possesses  a  particular  refrangibility. 

Successive  particles  which  follow  the  same  right  line  form  a 
luminous  ray ;  but  they  may  be  sepanited  by  great  intervals.  The 
luminous  impression  has  been  proved  to  remain  on  the  retina  about 
one-tenth  of  a  second;  it  is  therefore  sufficient  that  ten  luminous 
particles  should  arrive  at  the  eye  in  a  second,  in  order  that  the 
impression  causeil  by  one  of  them  is  not  effaced  before  the  arrival 
of  the  next ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  a 
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continuous  sensation.  Supposing  them  situated  at  equal  distances, 
they  should  follow  each  other  at  a  distance  of  29,800  kilometres 
from  each  other.  Supposing  they  follow  each  other  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  a  second,  there  would  still  be  an  interval  between  them 
of  2,980  kilometres. 

We  understand,  therefore,  how,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
luminous  rays  emanating  from  different  sources  can  intersect  each 
other  in  various  directions  without  obstruction.  But  we  must  suppose 
the  mass  of  each  of  them  is  of  such  small  weight,  that  our  imagi- 
nation can  scarcely  realize  the  idea.  Of  this  Sir  J.  Herschel  made 
the  following  comparison.  He  says :  **  If  a  molecule  of  light  weighed 
one  grain  (0065  gramme),  its  effect  would  be  equal  to  that  of  a 
cannon-ball  of  150  lb.  {pQt  kilogrammes),  animated  by  a  velocity 
of  305  metres  per  second.  What,  then,  must  this  tenuity  be,  if  a 
thousand  million  of  molecules,  attracted  by  lenses  and  mirrors,  have 
never  been  able  to  communicate  the  least  movement  to  the  most 
delicate  instruments  invented  expressly  for  these  experiments!" 
{Treatise  on  Lights  vol.  i.) 

We  have  just  stated  that,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  reflection 
and  refraction  of  light,  Newton  imagined  that  each  molecule  is  either 
repelled  or  attracted  by  the  molecules  of  bodies.  The  intensity  of 
these  forces,  wliich  are  exerted  in  infinitely  small  s}>lieres,  is  pro- 
digious ;  it  is  proved  that  they  exceed  the  intensity  of  gravity  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  express  their  value  in  numbers,  to  multiply  this  latter 
intensity  V)y  the  figure  2,  followed  by  forty-four  zeros. 

in  the  theory  which  is  now  adopted, — the  undulatory  theory,— 
we  find  nmnbers  which  submit  somewhat  to  precedent  ;  it  is  not 
diHicult,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  it  has  been  preferred  to  the 
theory  of  emission. 

We  owe  the  first  exact  exposition  of  the  undulatory  theory  to 
Hiiyghens,  who  numbered  among  his  partisans,  in  the  hist  centuries, 
Ilooke  and  Eulef;  and  among  those  who  have  developed  and  per- 
fected it  in  tlie  present  centuty,  Young  and  Fresnel.  We  will 
endeavour  to  explain  the  undulatory  theory  in  its  essential  elements. 

The  hy])othesis  of  emission  requires  that  the  interplanetary 
celestial  spaces  be  void  of  matter,  in  order  to  give  free  passage  to 
the  motion  of  the  luminous  molecules,  or  rather  these  spaces  niu^t 
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be  free  from  all  matter,  save  the  molecules  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  undulatory  hypothesis,  these  same 
spac^  are  filled  with  an  extremely  thin  and  eminently  elastic  fluid, 
which  is  called  the  ether.  This  medium  penetrates  all  bodies,  and 
is  diffused  throughout  all  their  inter-molecular  spaces. 

Luminous    bodies    are    those    whose    molecules,    in   a   state   of 
continual  vibration,  communicate  impulses  to  the  ether,  which,  in 
its  turn,  propagates   the   same  vibratory  movement  from  place   to 
place  and   in   all   directions,   with   a  uniform   velocity  of    298,000 
kilometres  per  second.     The  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  lumi- 
nous waves  is  the  same  for  all  the  rays  of  light,  whatever  their 
intensitv   or    colour.      It    is    imiform    and    constant    in    a    homo- 
geneuus    medium ;    but    it    varies   in    passing    from    one    medium 
to  another;   and,   as   it  is   admitted   that  it   is   dependent   on  the 
'onnection  which  exists  between  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  and  its 
densitv,  it  must  be  inferred  that  this  connection  itself  chan<;es  in 
different  media ;   that  is  to  say,  the  distribution  of  the  molecules 
of  ether   is    not   the   same   in    interplanetary   media    as   in   heavy 
tKMlies;   and  in  these  it  varies  with  the  nature  of   the  substances 
ami  their  density. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  vibrationi:  of  the  ether. 
Each  molecule  of  a  luminous  source  executes  a  series  of  very 
i^apid  vibrations ;    that  is  to  say,  of   backward  and  forward  move- 
ments   across    a    position    of    equilibrium.      These    vibrations    are 
<-ommunicated  to  the  ether,  the  different  molecules  of  which  assume 
the  vibratory  movements  similar  to  those  of  the  light  source,  and 
vj^juimunicate  them  splierically  from  place  to  place.     During  the  time 
>vliieh  a  molecule  of  ether  requires  to  make  a  complete  oscillation 
T'cmnd  its  position  of   equilibrium,   its  movement  is  communicated, 
in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  light,  to  a  stream  of  molecules, 
the  most  distant  of  wOiich  is  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  first:    it 
is  this  distance  which  is  called  the  wave-length,  and  the  luminous 
wave  is  nothing  more  than  the  series  of  movements  effected  durimr 
a  complete  oscillation  of  a  molecule  of  ether.      As  the  same  dis- 
turbance which  has  its  origin  at  one  point  of  the  source?  of  light 
is  tlius    propagated   in    the   ether   w^hich   fills   space,    with   uniform 
vt'locity,    it    follows   that   all    points   of    the   surface   of    a   sphere, 
liaving  for  its  centre  the  luminous  ])oint,  iis  at  the  same  instant  in 
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the  sfiuK^  pliji^ti  of  viliratory  uioveiiii^m.  All  the  points  of  any  of 
those  sphericfil  surfaces  arc  ciille«l  the  surfiioe  of  the  wave.  In 
f.-ertfiiu  ijn.'ilia,  the  surface  of  the  Mave  can  be  ellipsoidal.  Lumi- 
nou.s  waves  have,  therefore,  ;(reat  analotry  with  sonorous  waves; 
like  them,  thev  are  isocln'onous,  ami  tht-v  move  with  uniform  v^lo- 
city.  Thev  consist  in  alteniatmi^  movement's  oi  an  elastic  uiediuui 
jM.ross  a  position  of  e<juilil»rium :  but,  whilst  the  vehicle  of  soiiml 
is  a  tangible  medium,  as  the  air,  or  any  other  yaset)us  or  liquid  or 
solid  body,  the  vehicle  of  light- is- a  substance,  if  not  impoudetable, 
at  least  intangible. 

The  sonorous  wave  is  propagated  through  the  air,  travelllnj^  in 
a  right  line  :^i30'<»  metres  per  second:  the  luminous  wave,  in  the 
same  time,  travels  l.SG,<H)0  miles,  and,  whilst  the  length  of -an  un- 
dulation varies,  for  perce]»tible  sounds,  between  five  millimetres  and 
ten  metres,  the  maximum  length  of  an  undulation  of  ether  does 
not  attain  the  thousandth  part  of  a  millimetn*.  lUit  l)etweeii  these 
two  modes  of  vibratory  movement  theixi  exists,  as  Frcsnel  has  showi^ 
an  important  difference;  for,  wliilst  sonorous  vibrations  are  made  in 
tliii  same  direction  as  their  j)ropagation,  luminous  vibrations  take 
place  in  a  direction  perpendicuLir  to  that  of  the  movement  of  pro- 
l)agation,  that  is,  i>arallel  to  the  surface  of  the  waves.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  tin*  vibrations  being  eifected  perpendicularly  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  ])rnpagation.  A  C(iiii]>arison  will  ex}»hiin  tliis  kind  of 
Tiiuveiiieiit.  II'  w(.'  tnke  liold  of  tlie  cinl  of  a  viTV  long  cord  placed 
ill  a  straight  line  al(»ng  llir  ground,  and  L,^ive  it  a  shake  in  a  vertical 
dinM-tion,  there  follows  a  si'iics  (>r  undulations  whifh  are  propagated 
lo  the  other  extreniily,  all  of  wIulIi  are  ellV-eted  in  a  din.'ction  per- 
jM-ndicular  to  that  of  tin*  curd,  just  as  we  see  undulations  wliich 
succ«red  each  other  on  the  surface  of  tin*  water  caused  bv  the  thi-ow 
of  a  stone,  or  any  otln-r  iK-avy  body,  on  the  li<iuid.  There  is, 
bcrtwern  tlie<e  two  phenomena  and  the  iiiovenient.  <»f  the  ether,  one 
resemblance  more;  that  is,  that  the  propagation  of  the  waves  takes 
]»lace  without  tlanr  being  any  trans]»ort  of  tin*  molecules  which 
undergo  the  vibration. 

Wc  shall  jn-esenlly  understand  1m)\v  the  wave-len.Liths  o{  luminous 
vibrati(»ns  can  Ix;  measured,  and  how  it  was  discovei'ed  that  these* 
h'n^lhs  vaiv  in  i)as>in'j:  I'lom  one  colour  to  another.  Thev  aie,  as 
the  follow  jni:  lai'le  tliows.  ».'.\ee.>^.-ivelv  siu;ill.  tii«  ir  mean  \iilu''  .-carcelv 
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ever  exceeding  the  half  of  a  thousandth  of  a  millimetre.  When 
these  wave-lengths  are  once  known,  an  easy  calculation  gives  the 
number  of  vibrations  which  the  ether  performs  in  a  second,  when  it 
gives  rise  to  the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum.  As  light  travels 
over  an  interval  of  298,000  kilometres  in  one  second,  it  is  sufficient 
to  divide  this  last  number  by  each  wave-length,  in  order  to  find 
how  many  of  these  vibrations  take  place  in  a  second. 

Here  are  the  results  for  the  seven  principal  colours  of  the  solar 
spectrum : — 

Red,  mean  620        514,000,000,000,000 

Orange,  „  583        557,000,000,000,(K)0 

Yellow,  „  551         548,000,000,000,000 

Green,  „  512        621,000,000,000,000 

Blue,  „  476        670,000,000,000,000 

Indigo,  „  449        709,000,000,000,000 

Violet,  „  423        752,0(X),000,000,000  * 


This  determination  of  wave-lengths,  combined  with  wide  dis- 
persion, enables  us,  by  reason  of  the  high  velocity  of  some  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,— -a  velocity  comparable  with  that 
of  light  itself, — and  the  existence  of  bright  and  dark  lines  in  the 
spectra,  to  determine  the  rapidity  of  the  various  movements. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  how  this  result  is  arrived  at, 
begging  indulgence  for  a  gross  illustration  of  one  of  the  most 
supremely  delicate  of  nature's  operations. 

Imagine  a  barrack,  out  of  which  is  constantly  issuing  with 
measured  tread  and  military  precision  an  infinite  number  of  soldiers 
in  single  or  Indian  file;  and  suppose  yourself  in  a  street  seeing 
these  soldiers  pass.  You  stand  still,  and  take  out  your  watch,  and 
find  that  so  many  pass  you  in  a  second  or  minute,  and  that  the 
number  of  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  interval  between  them,  is  always 
the  same. 

You  now  move  slowly  towards  the  barrack,  still  noting  what 
happens.      You  find  that  more  soldiers  pass  you  than  before   in 

*  These  numbers  are  deduced  from  the  new  determination  of  the  velocity  of 
light ;  they  exceed  by  about  -^  those  given  in  treatises  on  physics  before  the  result 
of  M.  Foucault's  experiments  was  known. 

A  A 
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the  same  time,  and,  reckoned  in  time,  the  interval  between  each 
soldier  is  less. 

You  now  move  still  slowly  from  the  barrack,  i.e.  with  the  soldiers. 
You  find  that  fewer  soldiers  now  pass  you,  and  that  the  interval 
between  each  is  longer. 

Now  suppose  yourself  at  rest,  and  suppose  the  barrack  to  have  a 
motion,  now  towards  you,  now  from  you. 

In  the  first  case  the  men  will  be  paid  out,  so  to  speak,  more 
rapidly.  The  motion  of  the  barrack-gate  towards  you  will  plant  each 
soldier  nearer  the  preceding  one  than  he  would  have  been  if  the 
barrack  had  remained  at  rest.  The  soldiers  will  really  be  nearer 
together. 

In  the  second  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  interval  will  be  greater, 
and  the  soldiers  will  really  be  further  apart. 

So  that,  generally,  representing  the  interval  between  each  soldier 
by  an  elastic  cord,  if  the  barrack  and  the  eye  approach  each  other 
by  the  motion  of  either,  the  cord  Mrill  contract;  in  the  case  of 
recession,  the  cord  will  stretch. 

Now  let  the  barrack  represent  the  hydrogen  in  Sirius  or  the 
sun,  perpetually  paying  out  waves  of  light,  and  let  the  elastic  cord 
represent  one  of  these  waves;  its  length  will  be  changed  if  the 
hydrogen  and  the  eye  approach  each  other  by  the  motion  of  either. 

Particular  wave-lengths  with   the   normal  velocity  of  light  are 
represented  to  us  by  different  colours. 
The  long  waves  are  red. 
The  short  waves  are  violet. 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  sun  and  fix 
our  attention  on  the  green  wave,  tlie  refrangibility  of  which  is 
indicated  by  tlie  F  line  of  hydrogen.  If  any  chauge  of  wave-length 
is  observed  in  this  line,  and  not  in  the  adjaccyit  ones,  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  not  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  sun,  but  to  that  of  the 
hydrogen  itself  and  alone,  that  the  change  must  be  ascribed. 

If  the  hydrogen  is  approaching  us,  the  iraves  will  he  crushed 
together ;  they  will  therefore  be  shortened,  and  the  light  will  incline 
towards  the  violet,  that  is,  towards  the  light  with  the  shortest  waves; 
and  if  the  waves  are  shortened  only  by  the  -Rimj^ffoooth  of  a  milli- 
metre, we  can  detect  the  motion. 

If  the  hydrogen  is  receding  from  us,  the  waves  will  be  drawn 
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out ;    they  will  therefore  be  longer,  and  the  green  ray  will  incline 
towa^Tds  the  red. 

In  Sinus  there  is  hydrogen,  and  by  this  means  Mr.  Huggins  has 
detex-mined  the  velocity  of  that  star's  movement  in  the  heavens. 

^Now,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
diflferent  circumstances  under  which  the  hydrogen  may  approach  or 
recede  from  the  eye. 

Xake  a  globe  which  we  will  consider  to  represent  the  sun.  Fix 
yovur  attention  on  the  ceifUre  of  this  globe :  it  is  evident  that  an 
upriish  or  a  downrush  is  necessary  to  cause  any  alteration  of  wave- 
length. A  cyclone  or  lateral  movement  of  any  kind  is  powerless; 
there  will  be  no  motion  to  or  from  the  eye,  but  only  at  right 
anc^les  to  the  line  of  sight. 

ifext  fix  your  attention  on  the  edge  of  the  globe — the  limb,  in 
astixmomical  language :  here  it  is  evident  that  an  upward  or  down- 
'^ajrd  movement  is  as  powerless  to  alter  the  wave-length  as  a  lateral 
^novement  was  in  the  other  case,  but  that,  should  any  lateral  or 
^yolcnic  movement  occur  here  of  sufficient  velocity,  it  might  be 
*leto€ted. 

So  that  we  have  the  centre  of  the  disc  for  studying  upward  and 
^^"^nward  movements,  and  the  limb  for  studying  lateral  or  cyclonic 
'^c^rements,  if  they  exist. 

IKow  the  hydrogen  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  observed  to 

^'^^-i3ge  their  places,  while  the  lines  near  them  remain  at  rest,  so  that 

t^h^y  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  milestones  telling  us  with  what 

^*^^I>idity  the  uprush  and  downrush  takes  place ;  for  the  twistings  in 

*^^    hydrogen  lines  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  alterations  of  wave- 

^^>^th,  and  thanks  to  Angstrom's  map  we  can  map  out  distances 

»x:ig  the  spectrum  from  F  in  nnnfeuiroths  of  a  millimetre  from  the 

bre  of  that  line ;  and  we  know  that  an  alteration  of  that  line 

^**^*~cAnnRjth8  of  a  millimetre  towards  the  violet  means  a  velocity  of 

^    iniles  a  second  towards  the  eye,  i,e,  an  uprush ;  and  that  a  similar 

^"^^-^ration  towards  the  red  means  a  similar  velocity  from  the  eye, 

^•^-     a  downrush. 

To  sum  up :  these  are  the  two  theories  proposed  for  the  explana- 

^^o^i  of  luminous  phenomena.     Both  explain  with  equal  facility  the 

^^flection  and  refraction  of  light ;  but,  whilst  the  system  of  emission 

^^^^uires  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  be   greater  in  refractivi* 
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upset  all  the  ideas  then  conceived  na  to  the  nature  of  t))i8  luminous 
agent.  And,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  show,  that  light  adited  to  light 
jiroduccs,  in.  cerlnin  casts,  darkness  1 

Kewlon  studied  the  phenomena  of 
diffraction  discovered  hy  Grimaldi;  and 
he  added  fresh  observations,  and  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  cause  of  dill'raction 
by  a  deviftlion  when  the  edges  of  opaque 
iKxlies  are  subjected  to  the  rays  of  light. 
Fi'aunhofer,  Young,  and  Fresnel  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  laws,  and  the 
laat-nanied  connected  them  in  the  most 
happy  manner  with  the  undulatory  theory. 
Before  continuing  the  description  of  the 
phenomena,  let  us  endeavour  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  Young  called  the  principle 
of  interference— a  principle  the  theory  of 
which  lie  has  oleai-ly  explained  on  the  undulatoiy  theory,  and 
which  Fi-eaiiel  afterwards  demonstrated  by  the  famous  experiment 
of  the  two  mirrors. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  rays  of  light  follow  the  same  direction, 
A  B ;  that  they  have  the  same  intensity,  aud  that  the  wave-lengths 
of  each  of  them  are  equal,  in  which  case  the  vihratoiy  movements  of 
tlip  fiber  will  liave  the  name  amplitude  for  the  same  phases.     Tf  the 
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waves  of  the  first  ray  coincide  with  those  of  the  second,  it  is  clear 
that  their  intensities  will  become  united  ;  the  quantity  of  light  will 
be  increased  by  their  union.  But  if  one  of  them  is  behindhand 
precisely  half  the  length  of  a  wave,  the  molecules  of  ether  situated 
along  the  line  a  b  will  be  drawn  from  one  side  bv  forces  the  intensity 
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and  direction  of  which  will  be  represented  by  the  curve  a  a  a  .  .  ,  , 
and  from  the  other  side  by  equal  and  contrary  forces  represented  by 
the  curve  a  a'  a\  ,  .  .  Every  molecule,  such  as  m,  will  then  i*emain 
at  rest  under  the  action  of  these  opposed  forces :  the  vibratory  move- 
ment will  cease,  and  darkness  will  succeed  to  light.  It  is  tlien  said 
that  the  luminous  waves  or  rays  interfere. 

The  same  result  is  produced  if  the  retardation  is  J^,  f  .  .  .  and 
generally,  odd  numbers  of  half  undulations.  If  it  be  an  even  num- 
ber of  half  undulations,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  there  had  beeti 
coincidence.  Thus,  between  these  two  extreme  cases,  the  luminous 
intensity  is  sometimes  increased  and  sometimes  diminished,  but  in 
neither  case  is  there  an  absolute  destruction  of  light. 

Theoretically,  this  reasoning,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  undulatory  theory,  perfectly  accounts  for  Grimaldi*s  experi- 
ment, and  all  those  in  which  dark  and  bright  fringes  or  bands  appear. 
It  nevertheless  had  to  be  proved  by  observation,  and  this  Fresnel 
accomplished,  mainly  by  the  experiment  of  the  two  mirrors   we 
have  already  mentioned.    This  experiment  is  too  important  for  us 
to  n^lect  here.      The  nature  and  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit 
^*     to  touch   upon  theoretical    explanations  of  many  phenomena, 
''^t  the  x^rinciple  in  this  instance  must  at  least  be  described  with 
sufficient    clearness   to  enable  the  reader  to   accept   the   inferences 
^itt  confidence. 

Two  plane  mirrors,  o  N,  o  M  (Fig.  246),  of  metal  or  black  glass,  are 
pl^^sed  vertically  in  a  dark  room,  so  as  to  form  a  very  obtuse  angle. 
*^  front  of  these  mirrors  a  beam  of  sunlight  is  brought  to  a  focus  at 
^  l^y  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  lens,  so  that  it  can  give  either  a  point 
^^  a  luminous  line.  Two  images  are  thus  formed,  one  in  each  mirror ; 
thQ.t;  in  8  for  the  mirror  o  N,  the  other  in  5'  for  the  mirror  0  M. 

We  have  thus  two  sources  of  light  which  present  this  peculiarity, 

^^*^t,  as  they  emanate  from  a  common  source,  they  are  in  the  same 

st^te  of  vibration.       If  we  now  place  a  vertical  screen  in  front  of 

tk^  mirrors,  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  the  luminous  beams  from 

tile  two  images,  a  bright  band  will  be  perceived  on  the  screen  in 

^^  prolongation  of  the  line  0  A,  and,  on  each  side  of  this  band,  a 

series  of  alternate  dark  and  bright  fringes.      If  one  of  the  mirrors 

is  taken   away,  the  fringes  instantly  disappear,  and  the  screen  is 

equally  illuminated. 
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It  ia  thus  Been  that  the  phenomenon  is  the  same  as  in  Griraaldi's 
experiment  of  the  two  openings,  and  it  remains  for  ua  to  explain  how 
light  added  to  light  can  produce  darkness ;  or,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
whenever  dark  frinyea  occur,  it  ia  due  to  tlie  interference  of  luminous 
waves  emanating  from  two  souices,  and  that,  on  the  other  band, 
we  have  the  same  phase  of  undulation  whenever  bright  fringes  or 


1 


bands  are  seen.  Figure  246,  in  which  we  observe  concentric 
waves  emanating  from  it  and  s',  demonstrates  this.  These  two  sys- 
tems of  waves  cross  and  cut  each  olher  at  difl'erent  points.  Now, 
such  of  these  points  which,  hke  a,  are  situated  on  the  perpendicular 
Au  and  ss',  ai'e  in  the  same  phase  of  undulation  in  both  systems, 
since  the  rays  s",  "'",  being  "f  the  same  length,  the  same  paths 
sia  and  ai't*  are   followed   by  the    two   luminous   waves  emitted 


from  the  source  s,  and  retiected  liy  both  mii-rors.  The  same  takes 
pkce  with  regard  to  tbe  points  a'  an...  situated  in  the  vertical 
plane  passing  through  AO. 

The  luminous  intensities  are  therefore  united  iu  tliis  plane;  heuce 
Ihe  central  bright  friugea  In  positions  sucli  as  it,  n',  the  difference 
of  path  of  the  waves  which  cross  each  other  is  from  J,  J  .  .  . 
wave-lengths ;  in  other  words,  an  odd  number  of  ha]f  undulations : 
hence  interference  ensues,  and  consequently  a  dark  baud.  It  is  so 
idso  for  the  points  wi  »('.  .  .  .  Further  on,  the  points  ii' .  .  .  cc  .  .  . 
belong  to  rays  each  of  wliich  is  delayed  an  even  number  of  half 
wave-lengths  behind  the  other ;  hence  bright  fringes .  .  .  and  so  on. 
In  order  to  try  this  admirable  experiment,  Fresnel  used  in  suc- 
cession lights  of  all  the  siniple  colours ;  he  found  fringes  of  each 
of  these  tints,  but  they  became  narrower  as  lie  got  farther  from 
the  red  iu  tlie  series  of  prismatic  colours.  Violet  gave  the  nar- 
rowest bands.  By  measuring  with  great  preuisiou  the  distances 
of  the  bands,  this  illustrious  physicist  sncceeded  in  deducing 
ihe  wave-Jengths  of  light  of  different  colours,  and  afterwards  tbe 
number  of  vibrations  executed  by  the  ether  in  the  short  interval  of  a 
second — the  wonderful  numbers  we  have  already  seen.  Fringes  pro- 
ceeding from  white  light  ought  therefore  to  be  formed  of  fringes 
coloured  by  each  of  the  spectral  tints  superposed  upon  each  other, 
so  that  the  violet  would  be  by  the  side  of  the  central  bright  band. 
Observation  proves  this.  Thus,  by  this  memorable  experiment 
the  truth  of  the  undulatory  theory  is  confirmed  ;  mathematical 
analysis  has  also  drawn  from  it  a  cmwd  of  inferences,  some 
already  known  by  observation,  others  outstripping  observation  and 
serving  as  a  guide  to  it.  Tlie  names  of  Huyghena,  Young,  and 
Fresnel  will  remain  for  ever  attached  to  this  beautiful  theory,  as  is 
that  of  Newton  tti  the  theory  of  univei-sal  gravitation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  phenomena  of  diffraction,  all  of 
which  relate  to  the  principle  of  interference  of  luniiuous  waves. 
They  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  only  choose  some  of  the  most 
remarkable. 

Newton,  while  repeating  and  varying  Grimaldi's  experiments  on 
the  enlarged  shadows  of  fine  liodies,  such  as  hair,  thread,  pins,  and 
straws,  became  convinced  that  the  deviation  of  the  luminous  rays  was 
not  due,  as  was  at  tii'st  believed,  to  a  refraction  in  a  thin  stratum  of 
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denser  air  S'lrrounding  the  bodies.  He  saw  also  that  the  formation 
of  fringes  did  not  depend  oa  the  nafiire  of  the  substances  used. 
Whether  metals,  stones,  glass,  wood,  or  ice,  &c,  were  used,  he 
always  recoguized  three  fringes  succeeding  each  other  and  starting 
from  the  shadow.  The  interior  fringe' was  violet,  deep  blue,  light 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red  ;  tlie  exterior  one,  pale  blue,  pale 
yellow,  and  red.  He  also  observed  that  moaochromatic  Ught« 
produce  fringes  of  unetnial  width.  But  all  his  experiments  led 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ray  a  of  light  undergo,  in  passing 
by  the  edges  of  a  body,  inflections  which  are  stronger  the  nearer 
they  graze .  the  surface.  This  was  a  natural  hypothesis,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  emissive  theory ;  but  we  shall  presently  understand 
the  true  explanation. 

The  very  numerous  experiments  wliich  liave  been  since  performed 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads. 
The  first  comprises  phenomena  of  diffraction  produced  by  rectilinear 
edges;  for  instance,  by  one  or  by  several  very  narrow  slits,  in-tjie 
form  of  parallelograms,  or  by  a  very  fine  screen,  a  melallic  thread, 
or  a  hair:  the  second  comprises  phenomena  obtained  when  tlie 
diffraction  is  produced  by  means  of  one  or  more  extremely  small 
apertures,  either  square,  triangular,  circular,  or  by  the  edge  of  a 
circular  screen  of  small  dimensions.  Plates  V.  and  VI.  represent 
systems  of  fringes  produced  under  these  varied  circumstances :  some, 
coloured,  proceed  from  white  light ;  others,  monochromatic,  from 
light  of  a  single  colour, — for  instance,  red  light.  We  sGe,  in  many 
cases,  fringes  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  small  spectra,  the  bright 
colours  of  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  phenomenon. 

Sir  J.  Herschel  observed  curious  diH'raction  effects  by  placing 
in  front  of  the  object-glass  of  an  astronomical  telescope  diaphragms 
of  different  forms,  and  then  observing  single  and  double  stars.  With 
an  annular  opening,  he  saw  coloured  rings  surrounding  the  images 
of  luminous  points,  which  then  presented  discs  similar  to  those  of 
the  planets.  Triangular  diaphragms  gave,  on  the  contrary,  stars 
with  six  rays  ;  an  aperture  formed  by  twelve  concentric  squares 
gave  a  star  with  four  rays.  Lastly,  by  piercing  in  a  regular  manner 
equilateral  triangles  ou  the  diaphragm,  he  obtained  a  series  of  cir- 
cular discs,  arranged  on  six  lines,  on  which  they  diverged,  starting 
from  a  central  colourless  and  very  bright   disc:    they   were,   more- 
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nver,  each  surrounded  by  a  ring  more  or  less  coloured,  and  spread 
into  spectra  as  they  extended  farther  from  the  centre. 

These  phenomena  are  of  great  iawrest;  the  magnificent  colours 
which  are  presented  to  the  eye  form,  as  it  were,  so  many  pictures, 
the  variety  of  ishicH  equals  their  splendour.  But  to  the  eyes  of  the 
physicist  they  present  still  greater  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
SI)  many  confirmations  of  the  beautiful  theory  of  the  undulations  of 
the  ether.  Mathematical  analysis  applied  to  the  different  phenomena 
of  diffraction  produces  results  which  agree,  in  a  marvellous  manner, 
with  those  of  observation.  We  have  already  said  that  they  some- 
times outstrip  it,  and  of  this  the  followinsj  is  a  remarkable  example. 


The  geometer  Poiason,  having  submitted  to  calculation  the  problem 
which  has  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
shadow  and  the  fringes  produced  by  an  extremely  small  opaque 
disc  exposed  to  the  light  which  diverges  from  a  luminous  point, 
found  that  the  centre  of  the  shadow  ought  to  be  as  brilliant  as  if 
the  disc  did  not  exist:  this  light  was  an  effect  resulting  from  the 
diffraction  of  luminous  waves  on  the  edge  of  the  screen.  Such  a 
resnlt  was  ao  opposite  to  preceding  observations,  that  Poisson  pre- 
sented it  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  undnlatory  theory.  But  Arago 
having  made  the  experiment  with  requisite  care,  by  using  a  very  small 
metal  disc  cemented  on  a  diaphanous  and  perfectly  homogeneous 
class  plate,  found  that  the  luminous  point  appeared  as  calculation 
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}ia(l  Indicatcil.  lb  was  as  if  the  shadow  was  produced  by  a  screen 
pierced  at  the  cejiti'&  This  experiment  evideutly  afforda  one'  o( 
tlie  most  beuiitiful  Iritimpha  of  the -theory, — a  decisive  proof  in 
favour  of  the  undulatory  tlieory  of  light  and  of  tlie  evistenoe  of 
tlie  ether. 

Fraiinhofer,  whose  beautiful  exp^iuients  on  the.  lines  of  tlie 
spectrum  we  have  already  described,  introduced  into  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  diffraction,  the  excessive  precision  which  so  eminently 
distinoTiished  hint.  After  having  observed  the  images  produced  by  a 
very  limited  number  of  small  openings,  he  conceived'  the  idea  of 
examining  the  effect  produced  when  light  traverses  a  grating  formed 
of  a  multitude  of  very  tine  threads  either  parallel  or  crossed.  He 
first  used  a  grating  of  brass  wire,  composed  of  numerous  very  fine 
wires,  stretched  on  a  rectangular  frame  by  means  of  screws  suitably 
arranged.  Then,  to  obtain  a  greater  regularity  and  delicacy  iu  tbe 
intervals  through  which  thti  light  passed,  he  traced  parallel  and  ajui- 
distant  lines  on  plates  of  glass  covered  with  gold  leaf ;  then  engraved 
them  with  diamonds  on  the  glass  itself,  thus  forming  more  than 
1,000  divisions  [ler  millimetre.  Each  of  the  striie  is  an  opaque 
screen,  aud  the  interstices  left  by  the  striie  allowed  the  light  to 
pass  through.  However,  a  much  smaller  number  of  divisions  makes 
the  grating  more  regular,  and  thirty-eight  lines  in  ii  niilUmetre  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  phenomena. 

Beside  the  parallel-line  grating,  Fraunhofer  studied  gratings  with 
square  meshes,  formed  by  two  series  of  lines  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles ;  also  those  of  circular  aud  other  forms  of  mesh.  In 
this  maimer  he  obtained  a  number  of  figures,  in  which  the  fringes  aud 
spectra  are  distributed  with  wonderful  symmetry ;  hut  ho  did  more, 
he  studied  the  laws  of  tliis  distribution — laws  which  M.  Bjihinet  has 
proved  to  be  necessary  consequences  of  the  principles  of  interference. 

I'late  VI.  showa  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  passage  of 
light  through  a  grating  with  parallel  lines :  at  the  centre  is  a  bright 
line,  then  two  rich  dark  intervals  followed  on  each  side  by  two 
8i)ectm — the  violet  of  which  is  nearest  the  cenlrn,  and  so  pure  that 
the  dark  lines  are  easily  distinguished.  Beyond  this  there  are  two 
fresh  dark  bands,  aud  lastly,  two  series  of  superposed  spectra,  paler 
and  more  and  more  extended.  A  grating  with  stiuare  meshes  gives 
the  image  represented  in  the   same   Plate  Xl.  below  the  preceding 
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one :  besides  the  bright  central  line  and  two  series  of  spectra  more 
extended  than  those  of  the  grating  with  parallel  meshes,  we  see  in  the 
four  right  angles  a  multitude  of  small  spectra  radiating  towards  the 
centre.  Newton  had  a  glimpse  of  the  phenomena  of  diffraction 
tlirongli  small  apertures  and  gratings,  as  the  following  passage  in  his 
"  Optics "  shows :  "  On  looking  at  the  snn  through  a  piece  of  Llack 
ribbon,  held  close  to  the  eyes,  we  perceive  several  rainbows ;  because 
the  shadows  which  the  fibres  or  threads  throw  on  the  retina  are 
edged  like  coloured  fringes."  Figure  1,  Plate  VI,,  represents  the 
effect  produced  by  the  diffraction  of  solar  light  through  tlie  grating 
formed  by  the  broad  part  of  a  bird's  feather.  Fringes  of  a  like  nature 
can  lie  equally  obser\'ed  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  with  the  eyes  nearly 
closed  ;  the  lashes,  on  joining,  then  form  meshes  of  irregular  form. 

It  is  by  the  interference  of  luminous  rays  tliat  physicists  ex- 
plain the  bright  colours  which 
are  noticed  on  certain  bodies 
nhose  suriaces  are  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  very  line  striie :  the 
Teathers  of  several  birds,  and  the 
Burface  of  mother-of-pearl,  for 
instance,  are  formed  of  numerons 
strife  which  reflect  all  the  pris- 
matic colours,  Brewster,  having 
occasion  to  fix  mother-of-pearl  to 
a  goniometer  with  a  cement  of 
resin  and  wax,  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  the  surf'ace  of  the  ''■iTiflpiifjiiiJTi'inB^tnt'wViwrttBmf'tfil 
■wax  bright  with  the  prismatic 

colours  of  the  pearl :  he  repeatwl  the  experiment  with  different 
Rnbstances, — realgar,  fusible  metals,  lead,  tin,  isinglass,— and  in  each 
case  he  saw  the  same  colours  appear.  An  Englishman,  Mr,  John 
Itarton,  applied  this  property  of  striated  surfaces  to  the  arts;  he 
'^t'oikc<l  very  tine  facets  on  steel  buttons  and  other  objects  which, 
ill  the  light  of  the  sun.  gas,  or  candles,  exhibit  designs  brilliant 
>villi  all  the  colours  of  the  sppctrnm.  "  These  colours,"  says  Brewster, 
"  are  scai-cely  snrpasseil  by  the  lire  of  the  diamond." 

The  following  is  another  phenomenon  wh'ch  seems  to  lielong  to 
llic  phenomena  of  interference,  as  it  is  ex]>Inined  hv  M.  Babinet ;  and 
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the  description  of  which  we  take  from  the  account  given  by  the 
observer,  M.  A.  Necker: — 

"  To  enjoy  the  sight  of  this  phenomenon,"  he  says,  "  the  observer 
should  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  hill;  interposed  between  himself  and  the 
spot  where  the  sun  sets  and  rises.  He  is  then  completely  in  the 
shade ;  the  upper  edge  of  the  hill  or  mountain  is  covered  with  woods, 
trees,  or  detached  bushes,  which  appear  black  against  a  perfectly 
clear  and  bright  sky,  except  at  the  place  where  the  sun  is  on  the 
point  to  appear  or  disappear.  There  the  whole  of  the  trees  and 
bushes  which  crown  the  summit — branches,  leaves,  trunks,  &c. — 
appear  with  a  bright  and  pure  white,  and  shine  with  a  dazzling  light 
although  projected  on  a  background,  which  is  itself  luminous  and 
bright  as  the  part  of  the  sky  near  the  sun  always  is.  The  smallest 
details  of  the  leaves  and  little  branches  ai*e  preserved  in  all  their 
delicacy ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  trees  and  forests  are  made  of 
the  purest  silver,  with  all  the  art  of  tlie  most  skilled  workman.  Swal- 
lows and  other  birds,  which  fly  aci'oss  this  region,  appear  as  sparks 
of  dazzlmg  whiteness." 

To  those  who  know  how  to  observe.  Nature  has  a  magnificence 
which  the  skill  of  the  most  ingenious  experimenter  can  never  ap- 
proach. That  which  makes  the  merit  of  the  inquirer  is  not  so  much 
to  reproduce  her— to  multiply  the  phenomena,  the  pictures  of  which 
she  shows  us — as  by  dint  of  patience,  sagacity,  and  genius,  to  discover 
the  reasons  of  things,  and  the  laws  of  their  manifestations.  From 
this  point  of  view,  natural  philosophy  is  one  of  the  grandest  studies 
which  the  human  mind  can  pursue. 
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COLOUKS  OF  THIN  PLATES. 


The  soap-bubble — Iridescent  colours  in  thin  plates — Newton's  experiment  on 
coloured  rings ;  bright  and  dark  rings — Laws  of  diameters  and  thicknesses — 
Coloured  rings  are  phenomena  of  interference — Analysis  of  the  colours  of  the 
soap-bubble. 

rjIHE  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  phenomena  are  not  always 
-^  those  which  require  the  most  costly  and  complicated  instru- 
ments to  produce  them.  Who  among  us,  in  his  childhood,  has  not 
amused  himself,  with  a  pipe  or  straw  and  soap  and  water,  in 
blowing  and  throwing  into  the  air  bubbles  of  the  most  perfect 
form  and  the  most  delicate  and  varied  colours? 

At  first,  when  the  sphere  of  the  bubble  is  of  small  diameter, 
the  pellicle  is  colourless  and  transparent  By  degrees,  the  air 
which  is  blown  into  the  interior,  pressing  equally  on  all  parts  of 
the  concave  surface,  increases  the  diameter  while  it  diminislies 
the  thickness  of  the  envelope ;  it  is  then  that  we  see  the  appear- 
ance, at  first  feeble  and  then  brighter,  of  a  series  of  colours  arising 
one  after  the  other,  and  forming  by  their  mixture  a  multitude  of 
iridescent  tints,  until  the  bubble,  diminished  in  thickness,  can  no 
longer  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  which 
it  encloses.  Black  spots  then  present  themselves  at  the  top,  and 
soon  the  bubble  bursts.  It  is  this  last  part  of  the  phenomenon 
wliich  is  represented  in  Plate  VII. ;  and,  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  liquid  sphere,  the  black  spots  which  announce  its  disappearance 
mav  be  observed. 

This  simple  experiment  and  childish  recreation,  which  offers  so 
luiuh  atti-action  to  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  colours,  is  not  less 
iMiHUtiful   or   interesting   to   the    man   of    science.      Newton    made 


it  tlie  object  of  his  studies  nnd  meditntions,  and,  since  the  time 
of  this  great  man,  the  colours  of  the  soaivbulihle  hold  a  legitimate 
place  among  the  most  curious  of  optical  phenomena.  Moreover, 
this  is  one  particular  instance  of  a  whole  series  of  phenomena, 
ohaerveil  whenever  light  is  successively  reHected  and  refracted 
hy  surfaces  which  bound  thin  jilates  of  transparent  boilies.  Solids, 
liquids,  and  gases  are  equally  suitable  for  this  kind  of  experiment 
Crystals  which  can  be  reduced  to  very  fine  laminie  by  cleavage,  like 
mica,  gypsum,  talc,  glass  blown  into  extremely  thin  bult)s,  the 
surfuce  of  annealed  steel  which  retains  a  thin  coating  of  oxide,  show 
iridescent  colours  similar  to  those  of  a  soap-bubble.  The  bright 
shades  which  ornament  the  membranous  ■wings  of  dragon-fliefi, 
those  seen  on  pieces  of  glass  after  exposure  to  damp,  and  on  the 
surface  of  oily  water,  belong  to  the  same  series  of  phenomena. 
They  are  studied  in  physics  under  the  common  denomination  of  tkt 
colours  of  thill  plates. 

Before  speaking  of  the  cause  of  this  decomposition  of  light  into 
its  constituent  colours,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  pi'oduced.  and  the  laws  which  govern 
the  succession  of  tints,  at  first  sight  so  changeable  and  mobile.  Let 
us  follow  Newton  in  his  celebrated  experiments. 

The  starting-point  of  this  great  physicist  was  the  following 
observation.  He  says,  in  his  "  Optics,"  that  "  having  pressed  two 
prisms  strongly  together,  so  that  their  sides  touched  each  other 
(which  were  perhaps  very  slightly  convex),  I  perceived  that  the 
place  where  they  were  in  contact  became  quit*  transparent,  as  if 
there  had  been  here  only  a  single  piece  of  glass.  For,  when  the 
light  fell  on  the  air  comprised  between  the  two  prisms  so  obliquely 
that  it  was  totally  reflected,  it  appeared  that  at  t)ie  place  of  contact 
it  was  entirely  transmitted.  Looking  at  this  point,  a  black  and 
obscure  spot  was  seen,  like  a  hole,  through  which  objects  placed 
beyond  it  would  distinctly  appear." 

Newton,  having  turned  the  prisms  round  their  common  axis,  saw 
the  gradual  appearance  around  the  transparent  spot  of  a  series  of 
rings  alternately  bright  and  obscure,  and  coloured  with  different 
tints.  To  account  better  for  the  production  of  these  rings,  be  used 
two  glasses,  one  plano-convex,  the  other  convex  on  both  sides; 
and  both  of  gri'at  radius  of   i'urv;ituiT.     lie  then   placed   one  over 
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Die  otIiCT,   anil   pressed  the  couvex  aide  gently  on  the  plane  side ; 

Ui  this  pusiliuQ   the   two   glasses   had   between   them,   around   ttio 

■  Wntral  point  of  contact,  a  layer  of  air, — a  verj'  thin  meniscus,  the 


lliickness  of  wliich,  at  the  centre  nil,  continued  to  increase  iniper- 

Mptiblj,    The  following  are  the   phenomena  which  he  ohserveil: — 

-•wceiving   the   reflected   light   in   a   direction   nearly  normal  to 


"^  plniie  surlnce  of  the  layer  of  air,  he  siiw  around  the  ccntrnl 
f^mt  of  contact  a  series  of  differently  colourcl  concentric  rinfis, 
'"WOtniiig   narrower   as   they  were   further   from   the  ccnire.     IJich 
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colour  appeared,  at  first,  as  a  circle  of  uniform  tint,  which  circle 
expanded  as  the  pressure  on  the  upper  glass  was  increased,  until  a 
new  colour  issuing  from  the  centre  transformed  it  into  a  coloured 
ring.     Lastly,  at  the  centre  itself,  there  appeared  a  black  spot. 

The  following  is  the  order  and  colour  of  the  rings  represented 
in  Fig.  250.     The  colours  indicated  start  from  the  centre  o: — 

From  o  to  A,  black,  blue,  white,  yellow,  red ; 

„  A  „  B,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  ; 

„  B  „  c,  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  ; 

„  c  „  D,  green,  red  ; 

,,  D  „  E,  greenish  blue,  red  ; 

„  E  „  F,  greenish  blue,  pale  red  ; 

„  F  „  o,  greenish  blue,  reddish  white. 

If,  instead  of  receiving  the  light  reflected  on  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  thin  plate,  we  look  at  ordinary  light  through  a  system  of  two 
similar  lenses,  a  series  of  coloured  rings  will  be  seen,  but  their 
colours  will  be  feebler  than  those  of  the  rings  seen  by  reflection. 
Moreover,  the  order  of  the  colours  is  entirely  different,  and,  instead 
of  a  black  spot  at  the  centre,  a  white  spot  is  seen.  The  following 
is  the  series  of  the  various  tints  forming  the  coloured  rings  seen 
by  transmission : — 

White,  red-yellow,  black,  violet,  blue  ; 
\VTiite,  yellow-red,  violet,  blue  ; 
Green,  yellow-red,  green-blue,  red  ; 
Bluish  green  ; 
Red,  bluish  green  ; 
Red. 

If  WB  compare  this  second  series  with  the  first,  we  see  that 
the  tints  which  occupy  the  saiue  order  in  the  two  systems  of 
rings  are  precisely  complementary,  so  that  the  transmitted  light 
and  the  reflected  light  at  any  one  point  of  the  layer  of  air 
produce  white  light  when  re-united.  This  consequence  of  the 
two  experiments  has  been  verified  by  Young  and  Arago,  who, 
having  placed  the  two  glasses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  both 
the  reflected  and  transmitted  lights  to  reach  the  eye  with  the 
same  intensity,  saw  the  rings  disappear. 

In  order  to  observe  the  rings,  Xewton  used  the  various  simple 
colours  of  the  spectrum.     In  this  instance  he  perceived,  by  reflec- 
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tion,  rings  which  were  alternately  black  and  bright, — the  latter 
presenting  the  tint  of  the  simple  colour  used.  But  the  diameters 
of  the  rings  varied  in  size,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  light, 
and  they  widened  on  passing  from  the  violet  to  the  red. 
We  can  therefore  understand  how  it  is  that  the  rings  obtained 
with  white  liglit  are  iridescent.  The  different  colours  of  which 
white  light  is  formed,  produce  each  its  series  of  rings;  but  as 
the  dimensions  are  different,  the  superposition  is  not  exact;  the 
dark  rings  disappear  because  they  are  again  covered  by  other  shades 
of  light,  except  at  the  centre,  and  only  when  these  shades  are 
blended  together  in  a  proper  proportion  does  the  one  ring  of 
white  light  before  observed  appear.  In  introducing  water  between 
the  glasses,  the  rings  are  still  visible,  but  they  are  smaller  and 
narrower,  and  the  tints  are  fainter.  Lastly,  if,  instead  of  a  gaseous 
or  liquid  medium,  the  space  between  the  two  glasses  is  a  vacuum, 
coloured  rings  are  still  seen,  showing  no  perceptible  difference 
from  those  given  by  air. 

Newton,  with  his  accustomed  sagacity  and  precision,  could  not 
confine  himself  to  the  pi-oving  of  these  facts  and  others  the  details 
of  which  we  cannot  enter  into;  he  sought  out  the  law  of  the 
production  of  the  rings,  and  thus  he  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  same 
principle  the  different  phenomena  described  at  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter, — the  iridescent  colours  of  soap-bubbles  and  thin 
plates  in  all  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  substances.  He  carefully 
measured  the  diametei-s  of  the  successive  rings  obtained  with  mono- 
chromatic light,  at  the  moment  when  the  black  spot  of  the  centre  in- 
dicated that  the  surfaces  were  in  contact.  From  it  he  deduced  the 
geometrical  ratios,  which  give  the  relation  of  the  diameters  to  the 
thicknesses  of  the  thin  plate,  and  these  thicknesses  themselves ;  and 
he  determined  the  following  laws: — 

Tlu  sqtiares  of  the  diameters  of  the  bright  rings,  seen  by  reflection, 
are  related  in  the  ratio  of  the  oM  mivihers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9. 

The  squares  of  the  diameters  of  tlie  dark  rings  are  as  the  even 
numbers,  2,  4,  6,  8. 

In  regard  to  the  rings  seen  by  transmission,  as  they  occupy 
precisely  inverse  positions,  each  obscure  ring  being  replaced  by  a 
bright  ring,  and  each  of  those  by  a  dark  ring,  their  diameters  evidently 
follow  the  same  laws,  and  the  series  of  numbei's  is  inverted. 

B  n  2 
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So  much  for  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  bright  and  dark 
rings.  As  to  the  thicknesses  of  the  layer  of  air  interposed  between 
the  glasses,  they  continue  to  increase  from  the  centre  towards  the 
extremities;  but,  if  the  values  which  correspond  to  the  rings  of 
the  different  orders  are  sought  for,  we  find  that  these  values  are 
odd  numbers  for  luminous  rings,  and  even  numbers  for  black  or 
obscure  rings. 

These  laws,  although  so  simple,  are  general.  Newton  concluded 
that  the  phenomenon  of  coloured  rings  depends  on  the  variable 
thickness  of  the  thin  plate  interposed  between  the  two  surfaces, 
and  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  not  at 
all  on  that  of  the  glasses  between  which  it  is  interposed.  He  endea- 
voured  to  connect  it  with  the  emission  theory  of  light,  supposing 
that  the  luminous  raj's,  on  being  propagated,  undergo  periodical 
changes  which  sometimes  render  them  apt  to  be  reflected  and  some- 
times apt  to  be  transmitted !  In  the  present  day,  as  the  undulatory 
theory  is  admitted,  the  coloured  rings  are  explained  in  a  more 
simple  manner  on  the  principle  of  interference.  A  ray  of  light 
which  penetrates  to  the  first  surface  of  the  plate  is  partly  reflected 
and  partly  transmitted ;  transmitted  as  far  as  the  second  surface,  where 
it  is  again  reflected.  The  two  rays,  thus  reflected  on  each  surface, 
interfere,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  are  destroyed  or  augmented 
according  as  the  delay  of  the  second  equals  an  odd  number  of 
half-leni^'ths  uf  wave,  or  an  even  number  of  these  same  lengths. 
Hence,  darkness  in  the  lii*st  ease,  and  light  in  the  second,  or,  in 
other  words,  dark  rings  and  bright  rings. 

Analysis  applied  to  this  interesting  case  of  the  undulator}^ 
theory  also  proves  the  laws  of  the  diameters  and  thicknesses, 
which  Xewt(Mi  first  discovered  by  experiment.  As  the  lengths 
of  the  waves  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  simple  light, 
and  diminish  in  passing  from  red  to  violet,  we  see  that  the  rings 
of  this  latter  colour  must  become  narrower  than  the  red  rings. 
Now,  in  what  way  is  this  theory  applicable  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  soap-bubble  colours,  colours  so  variable  and  changing,  and 
which  are  continually  mixed  and  blended  with  each  other  ? 

Newton  showed  the  identity  of  the  coloured  rings  obtained  by 
means  of  glasses,  and  those  which  appear  on  bubbles.  To  study 
these,  he  took  the  precaution  of  protecting  the  blown  soap-bubble 
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from  tlie  influence  of  the  external  air,  which,  causing  the  thickness 
to  vary  irregularly,  changes  the  colours  one  into  the  other,  and 
thus  prevents  them  from  being  exactly  observed.  He  says,  "As 
soon  as  I  hail  blown  one,  I  covered  it  with  a  very  trausparent 
glass ;  and  by  this  means 
its  different  cohmra  ap- 
peared in  regular  order,  like 
80  many  concentric  rings 
surrounding  the  top  of  the 
bubble."  When  these  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  the 
coloured  rings  visible  sit 
the  top  of  the  bubble  art 
seen  slowly  spreading  out. 
in  proportion  as  the  flow 
of  the  water  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid  spheie 
renders  this  thinner,  auJ, 
after  having  descended  to 
the  base,  eaeh  disappears  in 
its  turn.  I'ig.  ^31  shows 
the  disposition  of  these 
coloured  bands. 

The  phenomenon  thus 
regulated  lo^es  its  beauty 
from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  but  in  the  scientific 
it    gains    in   interest.     In         i-i" -iT'i -c-i.innt.oi  u.iuj.imei.iuii..^.uii|.-i.ui,ijie. 

Plate  VII,  the  zones  of  several  rings  can  be  seen,  in  spite  of  the 
irr^ularity  of  colour  and  their  mixture.  IJy  degrees,  the  bubble 
becomes  so  thin  at  the  top  that  the  black  spot  makes  its  appearance, 
often  mixed  with  smaller  and  darker  spots ;  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  the  bubble  bursts  and  disappears. 

According  to  Newton,  tlie  following  is  the  exact  order  in  which 
the  coloured  rings  succeed  each  other  from  the  first  coloration  of 
the  bubble  until  its  disappearance: — Ked,  blue;  red,  blue;  reii, 
bine;  red,  green;  red,  yellow,  green,  purple;  red,  yelloi 
blue,  xiolet ;  red,  yellow,  white,  blue,  black. 
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Now,  if  we  compare  this  series  with  that  of  the  coloured  rings 
obtained  by  means  of  the  two  glass  surfaces  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, it  will  be  noticed  that  thej  are  arranged  ezactlj  in  the 
opposite  order,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  if  the  same  cause  pro- 
duces both  these  effects.  At  the  commencement,  the  bubble  is 
too  thick  for  the  appearance  of  colours;  it  is  colourless.  Then  its 
thickness  diminishes  more  and  more,  so  that  at  last  the  black 
corresponding  to  the  least  thickness  appears  exactly  like  the  black 
spot  of  the  first  ring,  which  is  found  at  the  point  where  the  two 
glass  surfisu^es  are  in  contact  This  refers  to  colours  seen  by 
reflection.  The  bubble,  once  formed,  ought  to  be  observed  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  reflect  towards  the  eye  the  light  of  a  whitish 
sky;  and,  in  order  to  better  distinguish  the  rings  and  colours,  a 
black  ground  should  be  placed  behind  it  But  the  soap-bubble 
may  also  be  observed  by  looking  at  ordinary  light  through  it 
Coloured  rings  are  again  formed;  but  they  are  of  small  bril- 
liancy, and  their  successive  colours  are  complementary  to  those 
given  by  reflected  light  It  is  easy  to  assure  oneself  of  this  fact. 
If  we  examine  the  bubble  by  the  light  of  clouds  reflected  to  the 
eye,  the  colour  of  its  circumference  is  red;  at  the  same  instant, 
another  observer,  looking  at  the  clouds  through  the  bubble,  will 
find  that  its  circumference  is  blue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
contour  of  the  bubble  is  blue  by  reflected  light,  it  appears  red 
by  transmitted  light 

Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  soap-bubble,  observed  in 
the  open  air,  presents  in  the  iridescent  colours  of  its  surface  that 
irregularity,  that  mobility,  that  perpetual  mixture  of  tints  which 
causes  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  light  by  interference.  The  agitation  of  the  air 
around  the  bubble,  added  to  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  soapy 
water  in  different  parts,  and  to  the  evaporation  whicli  takes  place 
in  a  verj^  unequal  manner,  produces  numerous  currents  in  the 
liquid  pellicle,  which,  opposing  the  action  of  gravity  in  every 
direction,  prevents  the  water  from  descending  by  regular  zones 
towards  the  base  of  the  bubble.  Its  thickness  thus  varies  from 
one  point  to  another,  and,  as  it  is  on  this  thickness  that  the 
production  of  the  different  tints  depends,  these  are  distributed  in 
the  most  varied  manner.     On  the  other  hand,   in  a  closed  flask 
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the  air  being  saturated  with  vapour,  evaporation  and  the  agitation 
due  to  the  external  air  no  longer  exist,  and  the  rings  appear  with 
the  regularity  indicated  by  calculation. 

We  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  laws  discovered  by  Newton 
regarding  rings  furnish  a  means  of  calculating  the  thickness  of 
the  liquid  film  of  any  given  colour.  At  the  point  where  the  black 
spots  are  situated  this  thickness  is  the  least ;  and  it  is  then  about 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if 
one  could  produce  a  soap-bubble  uniformly  of  this  thickness,  it 
would  be  completely  invisible. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


DOUBLE   RKFR ACTION    OF   LIGHT. 


Discovery  of   double  refraction  by    Bartholin — Double   itmiges    in    crystals    of 

Iceland  spar — Ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  ;  principal  section  and  optic 

axis — Positive  and  negative  crystals — Bi-refractive  crystals    with  two    axes, 
or  biaxial  crystals. 

TjlEASMUS  BARTHOLIN,  a  learned  Danish  doctor,  who  lived  at 
-^  Copenhagen  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
examining  some  crystals  which  one  of  his  friends  had  brought 
him  from  Iceland,  was  surprised  to  observe  that  objects  appeared 
double  when  seen  through  them.  He  noticed  this  singular  phenome- 
non in  1669,  and  described  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  a  special 
memoir.  Twenty  years  later,  Huyghens  undertook  the  study  of  what 
has  since  been  called  double  refraction  ;  he  determined  the  laws,  and 
propounded  a  theory  iu  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  undu- 
latorv  theory,  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundations. 

Since  Bartholin's  discovery  and  Huyghens*  observations,  these 
plienomena  have  been  studied  in  all  their  phases,  and  tlie  whole  now 
constitutes  an  entire  branch  of  optics.  Before  describing  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  phenomena,  we  will  call  to  mind  that  which  happens 
when  a  beam  of  light  falls  on  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium 
like  water  or  glass.  On  reaching  the  surface,  part  of  the  luminous 
beam  is  reflected  regularly,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  image  of  the 
object  whence  it  emanates ;  another  portion  is  reflected  irregularly 
in  all  directions.  For  this  reason  the  light  returns  on  its  path,  or 
if  w^e  like,  changes  its  ])ath  by  changing  its  medium.  The  other  por- 
tion of  the  ray  of  light  penetrates  into  the  transparent  substance, 
wlicn  it  is  propagated  without  altering  its  direction,  if  the  incidence 
is  normal ;  wiiereas  it  is  refracted,  if  the  ray  falls  obliquely  on  the 
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surfiice.  But  in  both  casea  the  ray  remains  simple  ;  it  is  still  simple, 
ffhen  it  eniei^es  from  a  transparent  medium,  so  that  the  eye  which 
receives  it  only  sees  a  single  image  of  the  luminous  aonrce.  This, 
hoifever,  is  by  no  means  always  the  case ;  certain  substances  act  upon 
It  ray  of  light  in  its  passage  through  them  and  split  it  up  into  two, 
vbence  two  imt^es  of  tlie  object,  instead  of  one,  are  seen,  as  Bartholin 
lirel  proved. 

In  lodfss  and  metamorphic  limestones  and  clays,  a  mineral  is  found 
which  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  a  solid  rhombobedroii  with  six  |)aral- 
\A  aides,  which  is  ver)"  transparent  and  colourless  ;  its  chemical  com- 
pnsitioQ  shows  it  to  be  a  carbonate  of  lime  with  traces  of  protoxide 
I J  manfjiinese.  The  most  beaiitiful  specimens  come  from  Iceland,  and 
Httain  a  Ihickuess  of  sevenil  inches  ;  the  iiiinenil  is  known  uniler  the 
name  of  Feilund  njmr. 


Crj'stals  of  this  kind  are  split  with  the  greatest  case  in  certain 
Bctions.  so  that  an  exact  geometrical  form  can  be  given  them, 
j  •'icli  is  more  convenient  for  the  study  of  their  optical  projierties. 
I  Qe  rLombohedron  is  then  boimded  by  six  lozenges  equal  among 
!  '^emselvea. 

.  Each  of  these  lozenges  has  two  obtuse  angles,  measuring  101°  55', 
r**^'  two  acate  angles  of  78°  5'.  Of  the  eight  solid  angles  which  fonn 
.  ^  summits  of  the  crystal,  six  are  formed  of  an  obtuse  angle  and 
I  ""o  acute  angles;  the  two  othera,  of  three  obtuse  angles. 
[  Let  us  imagine  that  these  two  latter  are  joined  by  a  straight  line  : 
r**'«  diagonal  of  the  rhombohedron  is  of  great  importance  in  reference 
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to  the  plienoraena  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak ;  this  is  called — 
we  shall  pi'eaently  see  why — the  opd'c  axis  of  the  crystal. 

AVe  will  now  deacribe  the  plieiiomena  of  double  refraction,  which 
can  be  easily  observed  by  means  of  a  specimen  of  Iceland  spar. 

Let  us  take  a  piece  of  this  crystal ;  place  it  on  a  line  of  writing, 
aud  look  through  it :  we  witness  the  phenomenon  which  struck 
Bartholin.  Each  letter  is  doubled.  Let  us,  also,  notice  that  each 
separate  image  is  not  so  black  as  the  letter  itself:  it  has  a  greyish 
tint,  and  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  absorption  of  light  by 
the  crystal  is  evident,  because  the  tint  is  black  where  the  two  images 
are  superposed.  The  edges  of  the  crystal  itself  seen  by  refraction 
appear  double ;  and  a  straight  line  traced  on  paper  is  changed  into 
two  parallel  lines.  If  we  allow  a  beam  of  solar  light  to  fall  on  one  of 
its  sides,  the  luminous  ray  issues  as  a  double  ray  and  forms  two  sepa- 
rate ira^es  on  a  screen,  the  distance  bet^ieen  tbem  depending  on  the 
inclination  of  the  incident  ray  lo  the  side  of  the  crystal.     We  will 


now  go  farther  into  the  analysis  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  to  sinipltfy 
the  experiment,  let  us  examine  one  part  at  a  time.  Seen  through  the 
crystal,  the  images  appear  double  ;  but  if  we  turn  the  crystal  on 
itself,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  incidence  and  einergeuce,  we  obsei've 
that  one  of  the  images  turns  round  the  other,  and  when  an  entire 
revolution  has  been  described  by  the  crystal,  one  image  i-etums  to 
its  first  position,  after  having  described  a  circle  I'ound  the  other 
immoveable  one.  When,  instead  of  observing  one  point,  the  same 
experiment  is  made  on  a  straight  line,  it  \\'ill  be  noticed  that  in 
two  different  positions  of  the  crystal  one  of  the  lines,  which  appears 
to  be  moved  jiarallel  to  the  other,  attain*-^*  Vhaxinium  digression ; 
in  two  other, positions,  the  two  images  seem  to  coincide.  But  this 
coincidence  is  only  appai^eut :  fur  if  a  point  on  the   observed  line 
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is  marked,  we  see  the  double  image  of  this  point,  wliere  the 
images  of  the  lines  are  superposed.  Then  the  rotation  of  one  of 
the  images  round  the  other  takes  place  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
preceding  ona  Let  us  now  see  why  the  name  of  ordmary  image 
is  given  to  the  immoveable  image,  and  that  of  cxtraordinari/  image 
to  that  which  rotates  round  the  first.  The  reason  is,  that  the  refracted 
ray  which  produces  the  immoveable  image  follows  during  its  path  the 
laws  of  simple  refraction,  such  as  were  enunciated  by  Snellius  and 
Descartes,  whilst  the  other  ray  does  not  obey  the  same  laws.^  This 
characteristic  difference  between  the  two  images  can  be  exhibited  in 
many  ways.  If  we  cause  a  ray  of  light  to  fall  perpendicularly  on 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  it  will  be  bifurcated  in  penetrating 
into  the  interior;  but  one  of  the  rays  will  follow  the  direction  of 
the  incident  ray,  and  will  not  be  refracted  on  its  emergence :  this  is 
the  ordinary  ray,  which  obeys  Descartes'  law.  The  other  ray  will 
be  deviated  from  the  direction  of  the  incident  rav,  both  on  its 
entrance  into  and  emergence  from  the  crystal :  this  is  the  ray 
which  produces  the  extraordinary  image. 

When  the  incidence  is  oblique,  the  two  rays  are  refracted  ;  but  the 
ordinary  ray  is  equally  deviated  whatever  the  position  of  the  crystal 
may  be,  provided  that  the  sides  of  incidence  and  emergence  remain 
parallel  to  their  first  position ;  in  a  word,  its  path  is  that  which  it 
would  preserve  through  a  piece  of  glass  with  parallel  sides.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  other  ray,  which  gives  rise  to  the  extraordinary  image, 
since  this  image,  as  we  have  already  shown,  turns  round  the  first,  if 
the  crystal  be  caused  to  i-evolve  parallel  to  itself. 

In  this  movement  of  the  extraordinary  image  there  is  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  noted.  If  the  crystal  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  a  point  is  marked,  and  the  eye  be  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the 
ordinary  refracted  ray  will  be  also  in  tliis  plane,  as  the  law  of  simple 
refraction  shows,  and  the  ordinary  image  o  of  the  point  will  be  on  the 
line  1 1  of  the  plane  of  incidence  with  the  paper  (Fig.  254).  But  it  will 
not  be  the  same  with  the  extraordinary  image  E,  and  the  lines  which 
join  the  two  images  o  E  will  make  an  angle  with  the  line  of  which 
we  have  spoken.     Now,  we  observe  that  this  line  OE  always  remains 

^  In  a  word,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extraordinary  refnicted  ray  is  not  generally  in 
the  plane  of  incidence  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  relations  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  do  not  remain  constant. 
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parallel,  during  tlie  rotation  movement,  to  tbe  bisector  ad  of  the  ob- 
tuse angle  of  the  aide  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Also  Mhen, 
owing  to  this  movement,  this  bisector  ia  placed  parallel  to  1 1,  the 
extraordinary  image  is  itself  on  this  line,  and  the  two  leiracted  rays 
are  both  in  the  plane  of  incidence. 


There  is  then,  among  the  sections  which  cut  the  crystal  perpen- 
dicularly to  one  of  its  sides,  a  section  of  such  a  nsiture  that  if  the 
incident  ray  were  found  contained  there,  the  exti-aoi-dinary  ray  would 
obey  the  first  law  of  simple  refraction  exactly  like  the  other  ray. 
This  plane  is  called  the  prinftpa/ sec/t(?».     Each  plane,  perpendicular 


I 


( 


to  one  of  the  faces  of  Iceland  spar,  and  parallel  to  the  small  diagonal 
of  the  lozenge,  or  to  the  bisector  of  the  obtuse  angle,  is  one  principal 
section  of  this  face. 

Each  principal  section  is  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  and  i\\\^ 
condition  suffices ;  so  that  if  an  artificial  face  were  cut  in  the 
crystal,   any  plane   perpendicular  lo   this   fiice  and   parallel   to  the 
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optic  axis,  -would  also  be  a  principal  section  of  the  artificial  face. 
Lastly,  it'  we  make  au  artificitil  face  ABC  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axis  X  I,  ever/  ray  wbicli  falls  on  this  face  will  necessarily  be  in 
a  principal  section,  and  the  two  refracted  rays  will  always  be  in  the 
plant!  of  incidence.  In  this  case 
ubservation  proves  that  if  tbe  inci- 
dent ruy  is  normal  lo  tbe  artificial 
face,  the  refracted  ray  alone  remnins. 
This  is  therefore  a  direction  in 
which  tbe  phenomenon  of  bifurcation 
vanishes  :  double  refraction  no  longer 
tjikes  place,  when  the  incident  ray  is 
parallel  to  tbe  optic  axis. 

Monge   made  a  remarkable  ex-     Km  ;;.-.d._Ariind»]«eitioo|wn«niik-BUr 
periment,    very     easy     to     repeat, 

which  shows  us  tbe  path  followed  by  tbe  rays  emanating  from  a 
luminous  point  through  the  crystal  iu  giving  rise  to  the  two  images, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  point.     If  we  examine  the  double 


image  of  a  point  s  (Fig.  257),  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
lower  face,  and  place  underneath  this  face  an  opaque  card,  n  b,  we 
olial!  notice  with  surprise  that  the  most  distant  image  of  the  card 
tiri-t    disappears ;   and   this   is  cxpliiined   as   follows.     A   luminous 
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iaciileut  pencil,  91,  is  bifurcated,  and  gives  two  refracted  rays ;  whence 
on  iasniog  from  the  parallel  face,  two  emergent  rays  arise ;  titer 
divetv;e,  and  one  of  tlieni  can  then  only  penetrate  the  eye :  let  nt 
suppose  this  the  one  which  produces  this  ordinary  ima^  o.  An  inci- 
dent pencil,  near  the  first,  will  also  give  two  emergent  rays,  ouedi 
which  will  penetrate  to  the  eye  and  will  produce  the  estraordinsiy 
imaye  K.  Aa  the  faces  of  the  crj*stal  are  parallel,  each  emerging  mj 
is  composed  of  rays  parallel  to  those  of  the  incident  ray.  As  those 
wUcli  produce  t^e  image  are  concen^iAed  io  the  crfc^  it  is  waumaxf 
that  the  corresponding  refracted  imys  cnw  each  otb^  in  tiie  oyatlA- 

AEoDge's  experiment  is  expliiiied  tbiu :  the  cud  a  b  first  intep' 
et^pts  the  pencil  which  produces  the  most  dirtant  image,  and  it  t> 
this — the  extraordiuary  image  I — which  most  natnially  disappear 
liraL 

Such  are  the  most  remaiiable  circnnutaDcea  which  congtitote 
the  phenoraenoa  at  -doaUe  re&sctioiL  The  laws  which  govera  this 
phmenieiMHi-  are  too  ocnaplex  to  allow  ns  to  explain  them  in  an 
desmttarj  wmk  like  t^is.  Bat  we  will  esdeavonr  to  give,  in  a 
few  lines,  some  idea  of  the  di^rence  which  exists  between  sim^ 
and.  doable  i^actum. 

We  bave  already  said  that  the  oidinazy  ray  follows  the  two  laws 
of  Descartes ;  in  other  words,  that  the  refracted  ray  is  always  in  the 
plane  of  incidence,  and  that  if  the  angle  of  incidence  is  changed, 
the  relation  which  exists  between  its  sines  and  those  of  the  refracting 
angle  is  always  constant.  The  extraordinary  ray  only  follows  the 
first  of  these  laws,  if  the  incident  ray  is  in  a  principal  plane.  Bat 
it  does  not  follow  the  second,  so  that  the  relation  of  the  sines,  which 
is  called  the  index  of  refraction,  varies  according  to  the  angle  that 
the  incident  ray  makes  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  crystal.  Is  this 
angle  nil,  or  is  the  incident  ray  parallel  to  the  optical  axis  ?  In  this 
case  only,  double  refraction  disappears ;  one  of  the  images  is  blended 
with  the  other:  there  is  equality  between  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary indices  of  refraction. 

As  the  angle  increases,  so  does  the  inequality  of  these  indices,  and 
it  is  a  maximum  if  the  incident  ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axis.  For  Iceland  spar,  the  only  crystal  endowed  with  the  power 
of  double  refraction  that  we  have  hitherto  examined,  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  ordinary  ray  is  greater   than   that   of  the   extra- 
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ordinaiy  ray.  The  contrary  takes  place,  if  certain  otlier  bi-refractive 
substaQces  are  ismployed.  such  as  rock-crystal.  la  order  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  difference  we  should  be  obliged  to  expound  the  entire 
theory  of  simple  aud  double  refraction,  according  to  the  undulatory 
theory,  to  show  that  refraction  is  caused  by  the  difference  of  velocity 
which  the  ether  waves  nndei^o  in  passing  from  one  medium  into  a 
more  refractive  one;  that  the  ordinary  ray  acts  as  if  it  were  in  a 
homogeneous,  non-crystallized  medium,  whilst  the  estntordinary  ray 
is  propagated  with  more  or  less  facility,  according  as  it  is  moved  in 
such  or  such  direction  relatively  to  the 
position  of  the  crystalline  molecules. 

In  Iceland  spar,  the  velocity  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  the  greatest ;  and 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  rock-crystal. 
Hence  the  names  of  positive  and  tiegaiive 
ciystals  have  been  given  to  substances 
which  possess  double  refraction  according 
as  they  are  included  in  one  or  the  other 
categorj',  the  type  being  for  the  firdt,  rock- 
crystal,  and  for  the  second,  Iceland  spar. 
Tourmaline,  rubies,  emeralds  are  nega- 
tive crystals ;  quartz — the  niineralogical 
nauie  of  rock-crystal — sulphate  of  potas- 
sium and  of  iron,  hyposulphate  of  lime, 
and  ice  are  numbered  with  the  positive  ^"*'  -*'--''™''  ")=>i«i- 

crystals.  Double  refraction  is  also  produced  in  a  cprtain  class  of 
crystalline  substances  known  under  the  name  of  crystals  with  two 
axes,  or  biaxial  crystals.  Topaz,  arragonite,  sulphate  of  lime,  talc, 
feldspar,  pearl,  and  sugar  are  crystals  with  two  axes :  in  each  crystal  of 
this  kind  there  are  two  different  directions  in  which  the  incident  ray 
passes  without  being  bifurcated;  these  two  directions  are  the  op/ic 
axes  of  the  crystal.  But  there  is  an  essential  difference  bet>veen  the 
phenomena  of  double  refraction  in  crystals  with  one  a.vis,  or  uniaxial 
crystals,  and  those  of  crj-stals  with  two  axes,  or  biaxial  crystals. 
In  the  first,  one  of  the  two  refracted  rays  follows  the  laws  of 
simple  refraction;  in  the  others,  the  two  rays  are  both  extraordinarj' : 
neither  nf  them  follows  Descavles'  laws,  Fresnel's  experiment  proves 
the  fact  very  simply.     A  topaz  is  divided  into  several  pieces  cut 
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in  differeut  directions,  and  these  pieces  are  fastened  together  by 
their  plane  surfaces  so  that  the  form  of  a  parallelopiped  is  given  to 
the  whole.  Then  on  looking  at  a  straight  line,  two  images  of  the 
line  are  seen,  and  each  of  these  images  is  a  broken  line  of  which 
the  different  portions  correspond  to  the  fragments  of  the  topaz :  now, 
if  one  of  the  systems  of  refracted  rays  followed  Descartes'  law,  the 
image  produced  would  be  a  straight  line,  for  the  direction  of  the 
rays  in  the  prism  would  then  be  independent  of  the  direction  of  the 
optic  axis  in  each  piece  which  composes  it  Experiment  thus  proves 
that  the  two  rays  are  both  extraordinary  rays.  We  shall  soon  find 
another  means  of  distinguishing  crystals  with  one  or  two  axes  from 
each  other. 

We  may  conveniently  end  this  chapter  by  enumerating  the 
refractive  media  in  which  phenomena  of  this  order  are  not  mani- 
fested, or,  in  other  words,  which  are  endowed  with  simple  refraction. 
First  there  are  gases,  vapours,  and  liquids ;  then,  among  substances 
which  have  passed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  those  whose  mole- 
cules have  not  taken  a  regular  crystalline  form,  such  as  glass,  glue, 
gum,  and  resins ;  lastly,  crystals  whose  primitive  form  is  the  cube, 
regular  octahedron,  and  the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  bodies  belonging  to  these  two  last  categories  can 
acquire  the  property  of  double  refraction  when  they  are  subjected 
to  violent  compression  or  expansion ;  also  when  their  different  parts 
are  unequally  heated.  Certain  solids  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
or  animal  kingdom, — horn,  feather,  and  mother-of-pearl, — are  also 
endowed  with  double  refraction. 
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£({iial  intensity  of  the  ordinary  an«l  extniordinary  iniji;^'e.s  in  a  donhly  retractive 
crystal — Natural  li;5ht — Huy^hens'  experiments  ;  variations  of  intensity  witli 
four  imaj^  ;  polarized  li;j;ht — Polarization  of  the  ordinary  ray  ;  polariziition  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  :  the  two  planed  in  which  these  pohirizations  take  place — 
Polarization  by  reflection. 

TITHEN  a  luminous  object  is  viewed  through  a  tlouble  ivfractiiii^' 
''  crystal,  a  rliombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  for  instance,  we  know 
that  two  distinct  images  are  seen ;  one  ordinary,  following  the  law 
of  simple  refraction,  the  other  extraordinary,  the  properties  of  which 
we  have  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  latter  is  easily- 
recognized  as  it  revolves  round  the  other,  when  the  crystal  is  made 
to  rotate  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  faces  of  incidence  and  emergence 
of  the  rays.  It  is  now  necesr^ary  to  remark  that,  in  all  these  posi- 
tions, the  relative  intensity  of  the  two  images  has  not  varied:  the 
brightness  of  each  of  them  is  the  half  of  that  of  the  luminous  object, 
as  can  be  easily  proved  V)y  direct  observation.  T^t  us  suppose  that 
we  examine  a  small  white  circle  on  a  black  ground.  In  all  parts 
where  they  are  separated,  the  two  images,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
of  the  circle  present  a  greyish  tint  of  the  same  intensity,  and  the 
brightness  equals  that  of  the  object  when  the  t\vo  images  are  super- 
posed. Indeed,  the  same  phenomenon  always  takes  place,  whatever 
the  respective  colours  of  the  object  and  gi-ound  may  be.  The  same 
result  is  also  shown  if  we  allow  a  ray  of  solar  light  to  fall  on  the 
crystal  and  receive  the  two  refracted  rays  on  a  converging  lens,  the 
two  images  being  projected  on  a  screen  (Fig.  259).  If  the  crystal 
is  made  to  revolve  parallel  to  the  face  of  incidence,  the  two  images 
are  displaced,  each  describing  a  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  we 
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Aq  old  and  beautiful  experimeDt,  due  to  Huygheus,  proves  tbat 
the  rays   which  eniergR  from  Iceland  spar  have  acquired  new  and 
mmarkhble  properties,  after  their  deviation  in  the  crystalline  medium^ 
— properties  whiulj  tlii'V  did  not  possess  before  passing  tbrougli  the 
crystal.     This  experiment  consists 
in    receiving    the    ordinary    and 
exlraordinary    rays,    after    their 
emergence  from  the  first  rhombo- 
liedron,  on  a  second  crystal,  and 
fxniiiining  the  relative  intensities 
of  the  images  which  they  prodace, 
when  the  second  crystal  is  caused 
to    revolve   over   the   first     The 
folhiwing  is  a  very  simple  method 
of  observing  the  phenomena  which 
are   thus   produced ;    it    is    that 
*''"  '"ll^^iilXZjVIg'^'""'^  ^'''ich  Iliiyghena  himself  devised. 

I^t  »is  place  the  first  crj-stal  on  a 
black  spot  on  a  white  ground;  there  will  be  two  images  of  equal  in- 
tensity. We  will  now  place  a  second  piece  of  Iceland  spar  on  the  first, 
and  it  must  be  placed  so  that  their  principal  sections  coincide;  in  order 
that  this  condition  may  be  realized,  the  faces  of  one  must  be  placed 
par-illel  to  the  faces  of  the  othur:  there  will  be  only  two  images  of  the 
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ne  intensity  sa  before.  Only,  the  two  iiiiat,'eii,  ordinary  ami  extra- 
ordinary, will  be  more  separated  tlian  by  one  crystal.  The  same  effect 
would  take  place  if  the  principal  sections  of  the  two  rhonibohedra 
remained  in  the  same  plane,  or  in  parallel  planes  when  even  the  two 
opposite  faces  of  the  crj'stals  wei-e  not  parallel ;  and  it  ia  not  necessary 
that,  in  the  first  position,  the  two  rhomholiedra  twich  each  other. 

Wc  oljaerve  then,  already,  a  diHVrence  between  the  luminous  ray 
before  its  refraction  by  Iceland  spar,  and  each  emerging  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  ray ;  whilst  the  first  is  bifurcated  in  penetrating  the 
crystal,  it  appears  that  the  two  others  remain  simple  in  penetrating 
a  second  cryntal. 


l«t  US  now  slowly  turn  the  upper  crystal,  so  that  the  princip.il 
section  makes  greater  and  greater  angles  with  that  of  the  first.  We 
then  aee  four  images  appear;  each  of  the  two  first  will  be  divided, 
but  the  equal  intensity  which  characterized  them  is  not  retained  in 
the  others.  Of  these  four  images,  an-anged  at  the  angles  of  a 
lozenge  with  regular  sides,  but  with  unequal  angles,  two  proceed 
from  double  refr.tction.  in  the  upper  crystal,  of  the  ordinary  emergent 
rny  ;  the  two  others  proceed  from  the  double  refraction  of  the  extra- 
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oriliuiiiy  ray.  But  an  iiujKJitaiit  iliffurence  to  be  imltcal«d  ia  tliat, 
in  general,  each  couple  is  cliaracterizeil  by  a  difference  in  the  hinii- 
iioua  intensity  of  the  images.  Fig,  201  represents  their  relative 
positions  and  intensities  for  angles  comprised  between  U"  and  180°  of 
the  principal  sections  of  the  two  crystals.  If  the  principal  sections 
are  at  right  angles,  only  two  images  are  seen :  if  they  make  an  augle 
of  180'  and  the  crystals  have  the  same  thickness,  the  two  images 
are  superposed;  in  the  latter  case,  the  deviations  made  by  each 
crystal  being  in  opposite  directions,  there  is  only  one  image. 

It  already  follows  from  this  first  experiment  that  each  ray  of 
light  which  has  passed  through  a  doubly  refracling  crystal  no  longer 
possesses,  after  its  passage,  the  same  properties  in  all  directions ;  for 
in  certain  directions  it  ia  no  lonf^er  susceptible  of  undergoing  a  uew 


bifurcation,  and  in  others,  the  two  rays  into  which  it  is  divided  have 
no  longer  the  same  luminous  intensity.  To  distinguish  these  new 
liroperties,  it  is  said  that  light  which  has  passed  through  a  doubly 
refracting  crystal  is  ptihtriztd  ligH. 

But  it  is  important  to  point  out  precis-dy  the  phenomena  jost 
described.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  ray  of  solar  light,  a  i  Cf 'g-  262), 
is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  first  crystal  of  Iceland  spiir,  its  principal 
section  being  vertical.  This  ray  is  divided  in  the  plane  of  the 
section  into  two  rays:  the  one  ordinary,  lit;  the  other  extra- 
ordinary, in'.  If  we  intercept  one  of  the  two  by  a  screen,  and 
allow  the  other  to  pass  through  a  second  piece  of  Iceland  spar, 
the  luminous  ray,  on  traversing  the  second  crystal,  will  undergo 
double  refraction:  it  will  be  divided  into  two  rays,— ik,  which  is 
the  ordinary  ray,  and  I'n',  which  ia  the  cxtraonliuary  out?.  Liistly, 
by   the  help  of  ii   Iciw,    we   will  iirnject  ihi:  emerging   rays   on  a 
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screen,  aud  examine  what  -will  happen  if  the  second  crystal  is 
turned  bo  as  to  produce  at  its  prineipal  section  every  poasibte 
angle  with  that  of  tlie  first,  from  fl"  to  360°.  Fig.  263  shows  tlie 
relative  intensities  of  thu  two  images  if  the  ortlinary  my  from  the 
first  crystal  has  traversed  the  second ;  Fig,  264  shows  on  the  con- 
trary what  these  intensities  are,  when  the  extmorilinary  ray  emer- 
jjfent  from  the  first  is  alhjwed  to  pass  through  tlm  seond  prisjtu. 


We  may  now  sum  up,  A  ray  of  orilinary  light  has  entered  the 
first  crystal  when  it  undergoes  double  refraction,  and  each  of  the  rays 
which  emerge  has  particular  properties  whicli  are  distinguished  by 
saying  that  it  is  polarized :  for  this  reason,  the  first  crystal  reeeives 
the  name  of  polarizer.  The  second  crystal  is  used  to  analyse  the 
properties  which  each  pencil  has  acquired  by  polarization:  this  is 
called  tlie  analyser. 

The  ordinary  ray,  on  pa.s^ing  tbrongh  the  analyser,  is  diviiied  into 
two  rays,  the  intensity . of  wliich  varies  accortling  to  the  angle  the 
principal  section  of  tlie  second  crystal  makes  with  that  of  the  fii'st, 
and  which  gives  two  images,  one  ordinary,  iho  otlier  extraordinary. 
If  this  angle  is  0"  or  180°,  the  ordinary  image  alone  exists  with 
maximum  intensity,  the  exlraordinaiy  image  having  disappeared ; 
at  90"  or  270°  the  extraordinary  image  has  attained  its  maximum 
brightneas.  the  other  having  disappeared.  For  intermediate  positions 
where  the  serond  principal  section  forms  angles  of  4-')°  with  the  first, 
the  two  images  have   the  same    intensity,      Tjlstly,  in  other  relativu 
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positions  of  the  principal  seetioos  of  the  ayrials,  tbert  is  aiMqiisl 
intensity  in  one  or  otbo:  <d  the  inures.  It  is  then  atid  that  the 
ordinary  ray  is  polarized  io  the  plane  of  the  principal  secticMi; 
this  plane  is  called  the  plane  of  jsfflarualtiM.  Now,  like  the  second 
ray,  the  extraordinary  ray  nndergoes  the  same  modifications  on  paaunj; 
through  the  onaZywr,  with  the  eeseatial  diflbrence  that  as  there  ia 
always-  a  diOerence  of  90"  in  the  rdative  positios  of  the  principal 
sections,  it  is  said  to  be  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
first  plane  of  {tolanzLition.  Its  plane  of  polari;tatioii  nink^s  a  rij^t 
angle  with  the  principal  section  of  the  jiolirrhrr.  TlierefoTB  tiie 
tw«  rays,  ordinary  and  extraorjinary.  proceeding  from  n  ray  of  li^t 
which  lias  iindei'gone  double  refnulion,  aie  polarized  at  right  ai^^as. 

Polarization  by  double  refi-action,  snch  as  we  have  jiist  studied  in 
lodand  spar,  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  witli  all  doably  >e- 
fiacting  crystals.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  observe  it  on  BOOount 
of  the  slight  se]>anition  of  the  ordinary  and  extraonlinaiy  imys. 
Vfiiii  Iceland  spar  itself  it  is  necess:iry  to  have  crystals  of  a  certsin 
tliickness,  in  order  that  one  of  the  rays  can  he  more  readily  inter- 
cepted with  a  scraen.  To  obtain  this  sqiaiatiMi  of  Uie  polarised 
pencils  some  reiy  naefnl  ^tpantos  hate  been  invented,  among  whidi 
may  be  mentioned  Nicol's  prism. 

Xicol's  prism  consists  of  a  long  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  which  has 
been  cut  in  two  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  principal  section. 
The  t»o  pieces  again  placed  in  their  original  positions  are  joined 
together  by  means  of  a  layer  of  Canada  balsam.  The  refractive 
index  of  this  substance  is  intermediate  between  the  refractive  indices 
of  the  spar  which  cori-espond,  one  to  the  ordinary,  the  other  to  the 
extraordiuai-y  ray.  Hence  it  follows,  as  has  been  accui-ately  shown 
and  confirmed  by  experiment,  that  if  a  ray  of  light  entera  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  crystal  and  there  divides  into  two  by 
double  refraction,  the  ordinary  ray  undergoes  total  reflection  at  the 
surface  of  the  Canada  balsam,  whilst  the  extraordinary  ray  alone 
passes  into  the  second  half  of  the  crystal  and  emerges  from  tlie 
ojiposite  lace. 

Let  u^  suppo.se  that  two  of  Nicol's  prisms  are  used  to  work  out 
Knygliens'  experiment.  It  is  evident  that  only  two  images  will  be 
obtained,  those  which  proceed  frttm  the  emergent  ray  ;  that  is  to  say. 
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from  the  extraordinary  my  polarized  by  the  first  prism.  If  the 
principal  sections  of  the  two  prisms  are  parallel,  one  of  the  images, 
the  ordinary,  is  nil,  the  extraordinarj-  one  at  its  maximum  brightness; 
if  the  principal  sections  are  at  right  angles,  both  of  them  disappear, 
as  the  ordinary  image  which  ought  to  have  a  maximum  intensity 
undergoes  total  reflection,  and  the  intensity  of  the  extraordinary 
image  is  nil.  The  first  prism,  that  which  receives  the  ray  of  ordinary 
light,  is  the  Nicol  polarizer ;  the  other  is  the  Nicol  analyser. 

This  property  of  Nicol'a  prism,  of  allowing  only  the  extraordinary 
ray  to  emei^e,  belongs  also  to  a  natural  crystal,  tourmaline,  which, 
■when  it  possesses  a  certain  thickness,  strongly  absorbs  tbc  ordinary  ray. 
M.  Biot  discovered  this  remark- 
able property  in  1815 1  it  will 
enable  ns  to  quote  from  Sir  -T. 
Hersehel  another  example  of  the 
polarization  of  light  by  double 
refraction. 

"  When  we  take  one  of  these 
crystals,  and  slit  it  (by  the  aid  of  a 
lapidary's  wheel)  into  plates  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  of 
moderate  and  uniform  thicknes.? 
(about  Ath  of  an  inch),  which  must 
be  well  polished,  luminous  objects  y^,^  3as_M|w»nennrsihrHnt.tniiraiiir(M 
may  be   seen   through   them,   as 

through  plates  of  coloured  glass.  I..ct  one  of  these  plates  be  interposed 
perpendicidarly  lietween  the  eye  and  a  candle,  the  latter  will  be  seen 
with  equal  distinctness  in  every  position  of  the  axis  of  the  plate  with 
respect  to  the  horizon  (by  the  axis  of  the  plate  is  meant  any  line  in 
it  parallel  to  the  axes  of  its  molecules,  or  to  the  axis  of  the  prism 
from  which  it  was  cut).  And  if  the  plate  be  turned  round  in  its  own 
plane,  no  change  will  be  perceived  in  the  image  of  the  candle.  Now 
holding  this  first  plate  in  a  fixed  position  (with  its  axis  vertical,  for 
instance),  let  a  second  be  interposed  between  it  and  the  eye,  and 
tnmed  round  slowly  in  its  own  plane,  and  a  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon will  be  seen.  The  candle  will  appear  and  disappear  alter- 
nately at  ever)'  quarter  of  a  revolution  of  the  plate,  passing  through 
all  gradations  of  brightness,  from  a  lu.iximiim  down  to  a  total  or 
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almost  total  disappearance,  then  increasing  again  by  the  same 
degrees  as  it  diminished  before.  If  now  we  attend  to  the  position  of 
the  second  plate  with  respect  to  the  first,  we  shall  find  that  the  maxi- 
niuKi  of  illumination  takes  place  when  the  axis  of  the  second  plate  is 
])irallel  to  that  of  the  lirst,  so  that  the  two  plates  have  either  the 
suine  p(jsitions  with  respect  to  each  other  that  they  had  in  the  original 
crystal,  or  positions  differing  by  180°,  while  the  minima,  or  disappear- 
aiKM^s  of  the  image,  take  place  exactly  90°  from  this  parallelism,  or 
wlien  the  axes  of  the  two  plates  are  exactly  crossed.  In  tourmalines 
of  a  good  colour,  the  stoppage  of  the  light  in  this  situation  is  total, 
and  the  combined  plate  (though  com[)osedof  elements  separately  very 
transparent  ami  of  the  same  colour)  is  perfectly  opaque." 

Thus  the  beam  of  ordinary  light  which  has  passed  through  the  first 
[)late  of  tourmaline  is  polarized  like  that  which  emerges  from  a  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar.  All  its  sides,  all  its  faces,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  do 
not  possess  the  same  property.  We  shall  now  see  that  double  refraction 
is  not  the  only  means  of  transforming  ordinary  into  polarized  light. 

In  1808,  Mains,  a  French  physicist,  famous  for  his  beautiful  re- 
searches on  optics,  while  accidentally  looking  through  a  crystal  of 
Iceland  spar  at  the  setting  sun  reflected  by  the  window  panes  of  the 
Luxembourg  Palace,  remarked  with  surprise  that,  on  turning  the 
prism,  the  two  images  changed  in  intensity ;  the  most  refracted  was 
jiltiM'niitely  hri.^'hter  or  hsss  bright  than  tlie  other,  at  each  quarter 
(»r  ji  icvolutioii.  Oil  niiiiutcly  analysing  this  phenomenon,  he  dis- 
covci-t'd  lli;il.  rcllccLioii  at  certain  angles  is  sulHcient  to  induce  in  a 
luMiinou.s  ray  the  same  ])i()pei'Lies  which  a  ray  possesses  after  having 
liaviT.sed  a  (l(>ul)ly  rclnicting  crystal  such  as  Iceland  si)ar.  Huygliens' 
i\\})('rimoiit,  concerning  which  both  Huyghens  and  Newton  had  in 
vain  I  lied  to  produce  a  theory,  was  no  longer  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon; and  it  was  in  tlu?  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  Xewton's 
theory  tiiat  Mains  was  led  to  give  the  term  ihtlarizdiion  of  lir/ht 
to  th(»  modi licat ion  undergone  by  the  luminous  mys  in  the  ex- 
periment just  mentioned.  Three  years  later,  in  1811,  Mains,  Biot, 
and  r>rewster  discovered  se[)arately  polarization  by  simple  refraction: 
AraLjo,  chromatic  polarization  ;  and  since  then  many  new  facts  be- 
lt >nL;in^-  to  the  singular  modifications  of  the  luminous  rays  in  the 
]>lienoniena  Just  described  have  helped  to  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  lu'auches  of  science,  as  IVuitful  of  theory  as  of  practical 
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application.  As  the  limits  and  elementary  nature  of  this  work  do 
not  allow  us  to  ent^r  into  long  details,  we  can  only  describe  some 
of  tlie  more  remarkable  of  these  phenomena. 

And  first  of  polarization  h/  reflection.  When  a  beam  of  ordinary 
light  falls  obliquely  upon  a  non-metallic  mirror,  as  black  glass, 
marble,  or  obsidian,  it  acquires  by  reflection  the  same  properties  as 
if  it  had  traversed  a  double  refracting  crystal :  it  is  i^olanzcfL 

If  a  plate  of  black  glass  is  placed  on  a  table  in  front  of  an  open 
window,  and  the  light  of  the  clouds  reflected  by  the  plate  obliquely 
at  an  inclination  of  alx)ut  i^5°,  the  brightness  of  the  mirror  appears 
uuifonn.     If,  without  changing  the  position,  the  bright  surface  is  ob- 
servt^d  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline  split  parallel  to  its  optical  axis, 
and  if  this  plat^  is  made  to  turn  in  its  own  plane,  the  following  varia- 
tions will  be  seen  in  the  brightness  of  the  image  of  the  clouds  formed 
ontheplati^  of  glass.     If  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  in  a  vertical 
plane,  the  image  di3a})pear.s ;  the  ]>late  of  glass  seems  covered  with  a 
kind  of  dark  cloud:  when  the  axis  is,  on  the  contrary,  horizontal,  that 
is  to  say,  parallel  to  the   plate  of  glass,  the  darkness  completely 
vanishes :  lastly,  in  the  intermediate  positions  of  the   axis  of  the 
tourmaline  the  brightness  of  the  image  gradually  increases  from  the 
first  to  the  second  position.     If  the  analyser,  instead  of  being  a  plate 
of  tourmaline,  is  a  NicoVs  prism,  the  variations  of  brightness  of  the 
image  will  succeed  each  other  in  the  same  manner:  the  minimum  will 
take  place  when  the  principal  section  of  the  prisin  is  vertical,  and  the 
luaximuni,  when  this  section  is  at  right  angles  to  its  flrst  position. 

From  these  experiments  we  infer  that,  a  luminous  beam  falling 
with  an  inclination  of  *5o'  25'  (or,  in  other  words,  with  an  incidence 
of  r)4'8.V)  on  a  plate  of  black  glass,  is,  after  reflection,  polarized  in 
the  plane  of  this  reflection.  This  angle  of  54'  3;")'  is  what  is  named 
tlie  angle  of  polarization  of  glass :  it  is  that  in  which  the  reflect(Ml 
ray  can  be  completely  extinguished  by  the  polariscope  analyser. 
This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  completely  polarized.  When 
the  angle  of  incidence  has  another  value,  the  image  of  the  beam 
is  not  completely  extinguished  ;  in  fact,  the  retlected  ray  is  only 
partially  polarized. 

The  angle  of  polarization  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  reflecting 
substances.  Thus,  it  is  52"  45'  for  water,  50'';)'  for  obsidian,  58°  40' 
for  topaz,  68°  2'  for  diamond.     iJrewster  made  a  very  curious  experi- 
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ment  in  order  to  prove  the  difference  which  we  shall  presently  point 
out  between  the  angles  of  polarization  of  two  substances, — glass 
and  water  for  example. 

He  placed  a  plate  of  glass  so  that  it  might  receive  and  reflect  a 
beam  of  light  at  an  incidence  of  54°  35',  which  is,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  angle  of  polarization  of  glass.  He  then  observed  the  re- 
flected beam  with  an  analyser,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  light 
disappeared.  Now,  if  at  this  moment  aiiy  one  breathed  on  the 
glass  plate,  the  image  again  appeared.  This  phenomenon  is  due 
to  tlie  reflection  from  a  bed  of  water,  the  angle  of  polarization  of 
water  not  being  the  same  as  that  of  glass. 


Mains  invented  an  apparatus  by  the  aid  of  which  all  tlie  pro- 
perties of  polarized  light  by  reflection  can  be  studied.  Besides  those 
we  hnvc  just  dpHrriheii,  there  are  others  which  characterize  this  light 
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when  it  ia  reflected  after  falling  oii  a  second  reflecting  plate.  Fig, 
26G  ^presents  the  apparatus  of  Malua  modilied  and  perfected  by  M. 
liiot,  I  is  the  polished  plate  for  polarizing  the  ray  of  lii^ht  si  by 
reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  plate ;  tlie  reflaeted  and  polarized 
ray  ii,  then  ent«r3  a  tube  blackened  inside  and  furnished  with  dia- 
phragms, and  passes  along  its  axis. 

As  it  issues  from  the  tube,  the  ray  falls  on  a  plate  i'  of  black  glass. 
is  again  reflected,  and  either  falls  ou  the  eye,  or  forma  an  image  on  a 
screen  F-  Tlie  frames  which  hold  the  two  reflecting  plates  can  be 
turned  round  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  tube,  so  that 
their  plnnes  can  make  with  the  latter  all  possible  angles  ;  moreover, 
each  plate  can  be  turned 
in  one  of  its  positions 
also  Tonnd  the  axis  of 
the  tube;  so  that  for  a 
given  incidence  of  the 
luminous  ray  on  the  first 
plate,  both  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  polar- 
ized my  on  tlie  otlipr 
plate,  and  the  angle  of 
the  second  i>lane  of  re- 
flection with  the  first,  can 
he  varied  at  will.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus 
it  can  be  shown  that  the 
maximum  brightness  of  the  image  takes  place  when  the  two  planes 
of  reflection  coincide  ;  and  the  minimmu.  when  these  two  planes  are 
at  a  right  angle.  Moreover,  the  ray  is  completely  extingnished  when 
the  angle  of  incidence  on  each  of  the  two  mirrors  is  35' 25',  provided 
always  that  the  beam  has  not  too  great  an  intensity  as  in  the  case 
of  solar  light.  Brewster  discovered  a  very  simple  law  which  exists 
between  the  angle  of  polarization  and  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
substance  which  polarizes  light  by  i-eflection.  .^o  that,  if  one  of  these 
elements  is  known,  we  can  deduce  the  other.  This  law  expresses 
the  following  geometric  relation:  the  reflected  ray  :  R,  polarized  at 
the  angle  of  polarization,  and  the  refracted  ray  iv.  form  a  right 
angle.     Simple  refraction  also  piitiivj;ii"^  lii^ht.     Tliis  was  discovered 
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separately  by  Malus,  Biot,  and  Biewater  in  1811.  The  phenomenon 
can  be  proved  by  Biot'a  appaiatns  (Fig.  266)  when  the  glass  i  has 
been  replaced  by  a  glass  prism.  If  the  prism  is  turned  so  that  the 
ray  issues  perpendicularly  to  the  face  of  emeTgence,  it  is  found 
by  turning  the  analyser  i',  that  the  beam  after  reflection  shows  a 
maximum  and  minimum  intensity,  but  not  in  a  very  decided  manner. 
The  light  then  is  partially  polarized :  as  the  maximum  of  brightness 
takes  place  when  the  plane  of  incidence  on  the  analyser  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  place  of  incidence  on  the  prism,  we  see  that  in  this  case  the 
plane  of  polarization  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  refraction. 

A  completely  polarized  ray  can  be  obtained  by  simple  refraction 
if  we  cause  it  to  successively  traverse  several  parallel  plates  of  glass 
at  an  angle  of  35"*  25',  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  angle  of  polar- 
ization of  glass.  These  tliin  and  polished  plates  must  be  laid  one 
on  the  other,  in  such  a  way  that  a  thin  stratum  of  air  is  inter- 
posed between  each  plate:  the  apparatus  thus  arranged  is  called  a 
glass  pile ;  it  is  used  as  a  polariscope  by  placing  it  in  Biot's  appa- 
ratus in  place  of  the  glass  f.  We  will  not  enlarge  further  on 
this  curious  class  of  phenomena,  the  detailed  description  of  which 
would  detain  us  too  long,  and  which,  besides,  to  be  well  understood, 
would  require  difficult  theoretical  developments.  We  only  desire 
to  initiate  the  reader  into  the  fundamental  facts  the  discovery  of 
which  has  been  the  starting-point  of  this  important  branch  of 
modern  optics. 
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CHAITER  XVII. 

CHROMATIC    POLARIZATION. 

I)isi-overy  of  the  colours  of  polarized  li^ht,  by  Arago  Thin  plates  of  doubly 
refnictive  sulwtances  ;  variations  of  colours  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plates — Ck)lounj  shown  by  compressed  and  heated  gla.«8— Coloured  rings  in 
crystals  with  one  or  with  two  axes — Direction  of  luminous  vibrations  ;  they  are 
l)erpendicular  to  the  direction  of  xiropagation,  or  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
waves. 

^^  ITTHILE  examining  in  a  clear  light  a  somewhat  thin  plate  of  mica 
'  '  by  means  of  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  I  observed  that  the  two 
images  did  not  possess  the  same  tint  of  colour;  for  one  was  greenish 
yellow,  while  the  other  was  i-eddish  purple,  and  the  portion  where 
the  coloura  overlapped  presented  the  ordinary  colour  of  mica  as  seen 
by  the  naked  eye.  I  noticed  at  the  same  time  that  a  slight  change 
in  the  inclination  of  tlie  plato  as  regards  the  rays  which  traversed  it 
caused  a  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  two  images;  and  that  if  this  in- 
clination were  allowed  to  remain  constant  and  the  prism  in  the  same 
jiosition,  the  plate  of  mica  was  caused  to  turn  in  its  own  plane.  I  found 
four  positions  at  a  right  angle  in  which  the  two  prismatic  images  were 
equally  bright  and  perfectly  white.  If  the  plate  of  mica  were  left  at 
rest  while  the  prism  was  turned,  eacli  image  was  observed  successively 
to  acquire  diflerent  colours,  and  to  become  white  after  each  quarter 
of  a  revolution.  In  addition  to  which,  for  all  positions  of  the  prism 
and  the  plate,  whatever  might  be  the  colour  of  one  of  the  images,  the 
otlier  always  presented  the  complementary  tint ;  and  wherever  the  two 
images  were  not  separated  by  the  double  refraction  of  the  crystal,  the 
mixture  of  the  two  colours  formed  white." 

It  was  in  these  terms  that  Arago,  in  a  memoir  read  at  the  Academic 
<les  Sciences  on  the  11th  of  August,  1811,  described  the  experiment 
which  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  discoveries,  on  the  phenomena 
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of  coloration  of  polarized  light.  He  instantly  recognized  that  the  light 
transmitted  by  a  plate  of  niica  was  light  polarized  by  reflection  from  the 
atmospheric  strata:  in  dull  weather,  when  the  light  from  the  clouds  has 
the  nature  of  common  light,  the  two  images  seen  through  the  plate  of 
mica  would  show  no  trace  of  colour.  Thus,  in  order  to  produce  the 
phenomenon,  the  light  which  traverses  the  crystallized  plate  must  have 
been  previously  polarized.  This  condition  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
Arago,  by  means  of  seveml  experiments  in  which  he  received,  on  a 
plate  of  mica,  rays  reflected  by  a  mirror  of  black  glass :  he  then  noticed 
that  the  colours  of  the  two  images  observed  through  Iceland  spar 
were  brighter  when  the  light  was  reflected  at  an  angle  nearer  to  the 
angle  of  polarization  of  the  glass.  All  doubly  refracting  substances 
cut  in  thin  plates  parallel  to  the  axis,  possess  this  same  property  of 
colouring  the  polarized  light  which  traverses  them;  thus  plates  of 
gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  can  be  used,  also  rock  crystal  and  Iceland 
spar.  But  the  thicknesses  of  the  plates  which  produce  these  colours 
vary  in  different  substances,  and  in  the  case  of  each  of  them  no 
coloured  images  can  be  obtained  if  the  thickness  is  not  comprised 
between  certain  limits.  A  plate  of  sulphate  of  lime  must  have  more 
than  0mm.  425,  and  less  than  1mm.  27,  of  thickness;  a  plate  of  mica 
less  than  0mm.  085  ;  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  less  than  0mm.  45.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  colours  with  Iceland  spar,  because  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  must  not  exceed  the  fortieth  part  of  a  millimetre.  The 
inclination  of  the  plate  to  the  direction  of  the  polarized  rays  influences 
the  colours,  which  quickly  chuuij^e  as  this  inclination  varies.  The 
thickness  with  the  same  inclination  of  the  plate  and  the  same  posi- 
tion of  the  prism  also  intiuences  the  colours  of  the  image ;  and  M.  Biot 
found  that  the  laws  of  variation  of  these  shades  or  tints  are  precisely 
those  which  Nevvton  discovered  for  the  coloured  rings  of  thin  plates 
obtained  by  the  superposition  of  two  lenses  ;  but  the  thicknesses 
of  the  doubly  refractive  plates  which  correspond  to  the  colours  of 
Newton's  various  orders  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  stratum 
of  air  enclosed  between  the  lenses. 

This  ])r()j>erty  of  the  clian^^e  of  colour,  according  to  the  thic^kness, 
is  employed  to  produce  varied  and  curious  ellects.  If,  after  having 
fastened  a  ])late  of  «^^ypsum  on  a  piece  of  glass,  a  spherical  cavity  of 
lari^e  radius  is  hollowed  out,  and  the  plate  is  examined  by  means 
of    Biol's  apparatus,  the  light  which  reaches   the   eye,  having   l>cen 
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previously  polarized  before  traversing  the  plate  of  gypsum  aod  the 
analyser,  a  series  of  coloured  concentric  rays  are  seen,  like  those 
observed  round  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  lenses  ;  if  we  engrave 
different  objects  in  the  hollow  of  the  plate, — such  as  flowers,  insects, 
and  butterflies, — the  depths  of  tiie  engraving  can  be  calculated 
at  the  different  points,  so  as  to  reproduce  the  bright  and  varied 
colours  of  the  natural  objects.  "  Formerly 
we  did  better,"  said  Mr.  Berlin,  recently,  in 
a  very  interesting  conference  on  polarization, 
"and  profited  by  the  circumstance  to  do 
honour  to  the  author  of  these  Ijeautifiil  ex- 
perimenta  In  the  midst  of  a  crown  of  leaves 
appeared  the  name  of  Arago,  with  the  date 
of  his  discovery,  Fiom  the  contemporaries 
of  the  great  man  it  was  perhaps  flattery ;  but 
now  that  he  is  no  more,  the  suppression  of 
this  experiment  in  a  course  of  physics  is 
an  act  of  ingratitude  :  we  forget  our  dead  to 
mn  after  butterflies."  It  would  be  just  to 
join  to  the  name  of  Ara^^o  that  of  Brewster, 
who  at  the  same  time  made  nearly  the  same 
discoveries,  and  to  whom  we  principally  owe 
that  of  coloured  rings  in  crystals  with  one  or 
two  axes.  Before  entering  into  details  of 
these  remarkable  phenomena,  we  may  state 
that  glass,  in  the  ordinarj-  state,  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  showing  the  colours  observed  iu 
crystallized  plates,  but  it  acquires  this  pro- 
perty by  tempering,  bending,  and  compres- 
sion, and  by  tlie  action  of  heat.     Figures 

268  and  269  sliow  some  of  the  appearances  presented  under  these 
diflerent  circumstances  by  plates  of  glass  of  a  certain  tliickness, 
and  of  either  a  rectangular  or  square  form.  The  discovery  of 
these  phenomena  is  due  to  Seebeck  (1813),  ami  they  are  of  the 
same  nature  aa  those  jnst  described.  The  following  is  a  curious 
experiment  of  Biot  related  by  If.  Daguin  in  bis  "Traite  de  Phy- 
sique:"— "Biot  produced  longitudinal  vibrations  in  a  band  of 
glass  about  two  metres  in  length,  placed  between  tlie  polarizer  and 
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the  auolyser  of  liis  apparatus  (disposed  so  as  to  show  ilai-knoss) ;  at 
each  vibration  ht*  suw  a  briglil  liue  shiue  out,  the  "brightiiMS  au<l 
colour  of  wliich  dspended  on  the  made  of  frictiou,  and  on 
iutenaity."        . 

Tlie  colours  qf  polarized  light,  piuductd  by  the  passuj^v  of  u  Vantll 
this  light  through  a  thin  ciystulline  plate,  depend,  aa  wt>  liavc;  * 
seen,  on  thts  thickness  of  the  plate ;  it  varies,  if  the  thickai 
varies.     Uut  for  a  certain  thickjiess,  the  tint  is  unifonii.  Ixjcausu  a 
the  rays  which  compose  the  beam  ai-e  parallel,  and  tlieiiw  trnvon* 
the  same  space  in  the  interior  of  the  plate.     If  inateiid  of  a  beam  a 
conical  pencil  of  polarized  light  is  received  on  the  plate,  m  tliat  the 


axis  of  the  cone  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  it  is  clear 
that  the  rays  will  pass  through  the  interior  of  the  crystal  in  pathl 
which  will  be  longer  as  their  distance  from  the  axis  increases,  and  tho 
tint  of  tlie  plate,  observed  by  means  of  an  analyser,  will  no  longer  bs 
uniform.  We  then  see  systems  of  coloured  rings,  the  forms  and  tintsof 
wliich  vary  according  as  we  ai-e  dealing  with  a  crystal  with  one  or  two 
optical  axes,  and  according  to  the  position  of  the  polariscope  in  i^iard 
to  the  plane  of  polarization.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  whicb 
the  beautiful  phenomena,  which  are  partly  reproduced  in  Plate  VIII., 
are  obtained.  A  tourmaline  pincette  or  forceps  is  used  (Fig.  270). 
This  inatniraent  consists  of  two  metallic  rings  with  a  spring  in  the 
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form  of  tweezers,  which  presses  them  together,  and  in  each  of  which 
a  plate  of  tourmaline  is  encased ;  each  plate  is  capable  of  turning  in 
its  ring,  so  that,  at  will,  all  possible  angular  positions  can  be  produced 
in  regard  to  the  axes  of  the  two  crystals.  Between  the  two  rings  is 
interposed  the  thin  ci^'stallized  plate,  of  Iceland  spar  for  instance, 
fixed  to  a  cork  disc,  which  the  pressure  of  the  rings  holds  between 
the  tourmalines.  If  we  look  through  this  system  of  three  plates,  we 
at  once  perceive  the  coloured  rings.  The  plate  of  tourmaline  turned 
towards  the  sky  polarizes  the  light  of  the  clouds,  which,  after  having 
traversed  this  first  plate,  converges  towards  the  eye  in  passing  through 
the  plate  of  spar  and  the  second  tourmaline.  Let  us  suppose  first 
that  the  two  tourmalines  are  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  axes  are  perpendicular :  the 
primitive  plane  of  polarization  is  then  parallel  to 
the  principal  section  of  the  tourmaline  which 
serves  as  a  polariscope.  A  series  of  concentric 
iridescent  rings  is  seen  traversed  by  a  black 
cross  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  1).  If  the  polariscope  is 
then  turned  90°,  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines  -will 
be  parallel,  and  the  principal  section  of  the 
polariscope  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  polarization.  The  black  cross  is  then  found 
to  be  replaced  by  a  white  one,  and  the  iridescent 
rings  show,  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
centre,  colours  complementary  to  those  which 
they  assumed  in  the  first  experiment.  (Plate 
VIII.  Fig.  3.)  In  the  intermediate  positions 
of  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines,  the  first  appear- 
ance gradually  passes  into  the  second;  if  the  axes  are  inclined  45°, 
Fig.  2,  Plate  VIII.  is  obtained. 

The^e  phenomena  are  presented  in  the  case  of  white  light.  If  homo- 
geneous light  is  used,  yellow  light  for  instance,  rings  are  obtained 
alternately  bright  and  black,  having  crosses  similar  to  those  seen  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  the  bright  rings  being  of  a  yellow  colour. 
Rings  of  the  same  kind  would  appear  if  the  different  colours  of  the 
spectrum  were  employed,  and  would  be  larger  according  to  the 
refrangibility  of  the  colour:  for  this  reason  the  rings  are  iridescent 
wnen   white   light   is   employed,   and   this  also   is    why   the   violet 
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occupies,  in  this  case,  the  outer  edge  of  each  ring  in  the  first  position 
of  the  polariscope. 

In  1813  Brewster  discovered  the  coloured  rings  produced  by  polar- 
ized light  when  it  traverses  thin  plates  of  doubly  refracting  crj'stals : 
he  saw  them  first  in  the  ruby,  emerald,  topaz,  in  ice,  and  nitre ;  later, 
Dr.  WoUaston  observed  them  in  Iceland  spar.     By  studying  these 
phenomena  in  the  different  crystallized  substances  Brewster  succeeded 
in  dividing  doubly  refracting  crystals  into  two  classes,  viz.  crystals 
with  one  axis  and  crystals  with  two  axes ;  and  this  he  effected  by  the 
following  means : — Whilst,  in  the  ruby,  emerald,  and  Iceland  spar,  for 
example,  he  only  observed  a  simple  system  of  coloured  rings,  in  nitre 
and  topaz  cut  in  a  certain  direction  and  observed  through  the  tour- 
maline pincettes  he  observed  a  double  system  of  rings,  alternately 
black   and  bright,  if  the  polarized  light  which   traverses   them  is 
homogeneous,  and  iridescent,  if   this  light  is  white.      This  phe- 
nomenon led  Brewster  to  the  discovery  of  crystals  with  two  axes. 

To  observe  the  rings  of  which  we  speak,  a  plate  of  nitre  is  cut 
perpendicularly  to  the  mean  line  of  the  two  axes,  and  is  placed 
between  the  rings  of  the  tourmaline  pincettes. 

We  then  -see  one  of  the  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6  of  Plate  VIII.  Fig,  6 
represents  the  appearance  when  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  plate  of 
nitre  is  parallel  to  the  primitive  plane  of  polarization ;  Fig.  4  when 
these  planes  make  an  angle  of  45° ;  lastly,  Fig.  5  represents  the  rings 
produced  in  the  intermediate  position.  From  45°  to  90^  the  same 
appearances  are  again  produced,  as  also  in  each  right  angle,  if  the 
plate  of  nitre  is  caused  to  turn  on  itself. 

With  homogeneous  light,  rings  are  obtained  alternately  wliich  are 
black  and  bright,  the  latter  being  of  the  colour  of  the  light  source. 

If  the  plate  remains  fixed  between  the  two  tourmalines  and  the 
analyser  is  turned  (that  is  to  say,  the  tourmaUne  near  the  eye),  the 
rings  without  changing  their  position  gradually  change  in  colour,  and 
when  tlie  rotation  is  00°  or  270°  these  colours  become  complementary 
to  those  which  the  rings  first  assumed  in  the  same  position  of  tlie 
plate :  the  black  crosses  have  been  replaced  by  white  ones. 

We  must  stay  here  in  our  description  of  the  phenomena  produced 
by  polarized  light;  they  are  most  interesting,  and  the  very  enu- 
meration of  them  would  require  many  pages.  The  reader  however 
will   be  glad  to  know  that,  for  the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings 
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and  of  some  time,  he  may  produce  most  of  these  beautiful  pheno- 
mena for  himself.  The  object  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves 
is  rather  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  and  to  induce  him  to 
undertake  a  more  complete  study  of  natural  philosophy,  than  to 
give  a  precise  notion  of  the  causes  of  these  phenomena;  that  is  to 
say,  to  show  what  explanation  they  receive  according  to  the  undu- 
latory  theory.  We  cannot  help  however  giving  a  r&um4  in  a  few 
lines  of  the  important  progress  which  that  theory  has  made,  under  the 
influence  of  the  discoveries  which  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly 
at  the  beginning  of  our  century. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  we  have  noticed  that  luminous  pheno- 
mena are  due  to  the  vibratory  movement  of  the  elastic  medium  called 
the  ether.  Phenomena  of  interference,  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of 
emission,  find  the  most  simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  on  the 
undulatory  theory ;  but  they  tell  us  nothing  as  regards  the  direc- 
turn  in  which  the  vibrations  of  ether  take  place.  We  can  sup- 
pose with  equal  possibility  that  the  oscillations  of  a  molecule  are 
aflected  either  in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  light,  or  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  waves,  or  perpendicular  to  the 
luminous  ray,  or  lastly,  in  any  direction  oblique  to  this  ray. 

But  adopting  the  first  hjrpothesis, — that  which  assimilates,  so  to 
speak,  the  luminous  waves  to  sonorous  waves, — it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  transformation  that  a  luminous  ray  undergoes,  when  it 
has  traversed  a  doubly  refracting  medium,  or  wlien  it  is  reflected  at  a 
certain  angle  from  the  surface  of  a  polished  body.  Why,  if  tlie  vibra- 
tions are  longitudinal,  should  tlie  polarized  ray  possess  particular 
properties  in  certain  planes?  Why  should  these  properties  belong 
exclusively  to  certain  sides  of  the  ray?  These  objections  gave  a  great 
blow  to  the  undulatory  theory  when  Fresnel  conceived  the  idea  of 
substituting  for  the  hypothesis  of  longitudinal  vibrations,  that  of  trans- 
versal vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  luminous  propa- 
gation. A  ray  of  ordinary  light  therefore  becomes  one  in  which  the 
vibratory  movements  are  efiected  successively  in  all  directions  to  the 
surface  of  the  wave ;  hence  its  properties  must  be  the  same  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  if  this  ray  passes  through  a  polarizer,  on  emerging  the 
vibrations  of  which  it  is  composed,  instead  of  being  efiected  in  all 
directions,  become  parallel,  and  are  all  efiected  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  ray.     The  polarizer  has,  so  to  speak,  sifted  the  vibrations  of 
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of  commoti  light :  it  h&a  stopped  or  destroyed  some,  ami  iiaij 
wed  those  vibrations  ouly  to  pass  which  are  iu  the  ])lai]e  o{  the 
priucipal  section.  More  accurately,  every  vibration  parallvl  to  th« 
principal  aectiou  passes  without  alteration  through  the  crystal,  while 
every  perpendicular  vibration  is  destroyed:  aud  all  vibrations  oblique 
to  the  two  lirst  are  decomposed  into  others, — one  parallel  to  tlie  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  polarizer,  which  passes;  the  other  parpendicular, 
which  is  stopped.  From  this  cause  arise  the  properties  of  polarized 
light  which  we  have  described. 

The  com  nences  of  Mifi  nndnlatorv  theory  thus  moditied  are  verj' 
nitiuerous:  u  in  proved  by  experiment ;  or 

rather,  the  phenomeua  tion  are  explained,  like  tliosa 

deduced  from  theory,  u  which  is  the  most  striking 

pruof  of  tliB  truth  of  the  p  cli  constitute  the  undiilatory 

theory. 

Let  us  add  now  a  few  lines  on  the  applications  of  polarized  light 
ill  the  study  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences. 

Aiago  used  iwlarizatiou  by  double  refractiou  tu  construct  a  pho- 
toiui'trio  apparatus  based  on  the  relative  intensity  of  two  images : 
an  intensity,  the  law  of  which  was  enunciated  by  Malus.  The  same 
siLViiut  bus  indicated  a  means  of  distinguishing  rocks  under  the  sea 
which  are  hidden  by  the  brightness  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
surface.  Looking  through  a  Nicol's  prism,  the  priucipal  section  baviug 
heeu  carefully  placed  vertically,  the  reflected  rays  are  extinguished  ; 
aud  tlte  refracted  rays  being  alone  transmitted  to  the  eye,  reveal  the 
presence  of  the  submerged  rocks. 

Polarization  enables  us  to  know  whethei*  the  light  which  comes  to 
us  from  a  substance  has  been  reflected  from  its  surface.  It  is  iu  this 
way  that  tlie  nature  of  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  deter- 
mined, which,  like  the  moon  and  planets,  simply  send  us  the  sun's 
lays ;  aud  it  has  heeu  stated  that  the  light  of  cometary  masses  is  partly 
bon-owed  from  the  sun,  as  many  observers  have  distinguished  traces 
of  polarization  iu  a  plane  passing  through  the  sun  and  the  nucleus. 
Tlie  polariscope  also  is  a  valuable  ally  in  eclipse  observations.  Tlie 
light  of  the  i-ainLiow  is  polarized  in  a  plane  normal  to  the  bow  and 
passing  through  the  eye  of  the  observer.  We  shall  leam  indeed  that 
the  rainbow  is  formed  of  light  reflected  by  tbe  spherical  drops  of  rain.  _ 
Aiago  made  use  of  polarization  by  reflection  to  discover  the  nature  ot'H 
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various  precious  stones :  having  cut  a  small  facet  on  the  surface  of  one 
of  them,  he  determined  the  angle  of  polarization,  and  noticed  that 
it  was  exactly  that  of  the  diamond.  Chromatic  polarization  is  of 
great  help  in  the  study  of  crystals:  it  indicates  whether  a  crystal 
has  one  or  two  axes  of  symmetry,  as  also  the  position  of  these  axes 
in  the  crystal,  &c. 

Lastly,  quartz  and  a  great  many  liquids,  solutions  of  sugar,  solutions 
of  tartaric  acid  and  albumen,  all  have  a  property  characterized  by 
physicists  as  the  rotatory  power :  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  perpendicularly 
to  the  axis  causes  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  rays  which  traverse 
it  to  deviate  through  a  certain  angle ;  and  this  deviation  is  different  for 
rays  of  different  colours.  If  the  polarized  light  which  has  traversed 
the  quartz  is  whit«,  the  colours  which  compose  it  will  be  destroyed 
in  different  proportions :  hence  a  certain  tint  proceeding  from  the 
mixture  of  the  rays  which  are  not  extinguished.  This  is  the  pheno- 
menon of  rotatory  polarization  discovered  by  Arago  in  1811,  and  the 
laws  of  which  Biot  has  studied  experimentally. 

Now  these  laws  have  furnished  a  valuable  method  in  the  arts 
called  saccliariyiietryy  by  the  aid  of  which  the  quantity  of  pure  sngar 
contained  in  a  solution  of  sugar  can  be  discovered. 

These  phenomena  therefore,  which  seemed  at  first  only  interesting 
in  theory,  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  important  practical  processes. 
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riesLi-ijitioii  of  lite  buman  eff>— Fomiiituiii  of  iniaf^  on  the  retion— Dlsliiirt  rUlon 
of  tbn  nomuil  eyn  -Oonfnrmkltnn  of  ibe  Ry«n  in  Myopaia  anil  Preshyopsin. 

rrillE  immerouB  ami  \-aried  ptieDOtneua  which  we  have  just 
-■"  described,  all  relate  to  the  propagatioa  of  liyht  through  different 
media,  and  to  the  moditication  it  undergoes  either  in  point  nf  intenaity 
or  colour,  when  the  conditions  of  the  patli  followed  by  tht-  luminous 
rays  are  changed.  We  have  not  occupied  ourselves  yet  with  the 
manner  in  which  our  organs  are  affected  by  all  these  phctiDioena,  nor 
with  the  path  followed  by  the  light  when  it  ceases  to  belong  to  the 
outer  world  and  l>ecomps  an  internal  phenomenon. 

How  is  this  passage  effected  y  by  what  transformation  does  a 
^  vibratory  movement,  such  as  lliat  of  ether  waves,  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing in  man  and  other  nuimals  the  sensation  of  sight  ?  How  do 
variations  in  the  velocity  or  in  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  produce 
corresponding  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  and  colours  of  bodies  ? 

This  is  a  series  of  questions  which  science  is  far  from  having 
solved,  and  which  moreover  belong  rather  to  the  domain  of  physiology 
than  to  physics. 

Tliat  which  is  known  and  which  observation  has  investigated  in  a 
positive  manner  is  the  path  of  the  luminous  rays  in  the  eye,  from 
the  instant  wlien  they  penetrate  that  organ  to  the  moment  when 
they  reach  the  nerves  ;  the  impression  they  then  produce  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  and  determines  the  sensation  of  sight  During 
this  passage,  the  luminous  rays  obey,  as  we  shall  see,  the  known  laws 
of  propagation  of  light  through  media  of  variable  form  and  density ; 
we  deAl  only  with  phenomena  of  simple  refraction. 

The  eye  is  nothing  more  than  a  dark  chamber,  the  opening  of  which 
is  furnished  in  front  with  a  transparent  window,  Iwhind  which  there  is 
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a  lens ;  and  the  back  of  whicli  is  covered  with  a  membrane,  which 
serves  as  a  screen  upon  which  the  images  of  exterior  objects  are  pro- 
jected and  reversed.  We  will  now  give  a  detailed  description  of  this 
admirable  instrument. 

The  eye  is  placed  in  a  cavity  of  the  skull  known  as  the  orbit ;  its 
form  is  that  of  a  nearly  spherical  globe  entirely  covered  by  a  hard 
consistent  membrane,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  horn  has  caused 
it  to  be  called  the  cornea  where  it  is  transparent  in  front,  and  else- 
where the  sclerotic. 


Pio.  271.— Horizontal  section  of  the  eyebalL  Scl.  the  sclerotic  coat;  Cn.  the  cornea;  R.  the 
attachments  of  the  tendons  of  the  recti  ninscles  ;  Ch.  the  choroid  ;  C-.p.the  ciliary  processes  ; 
C.vi.  the  ciliary  muscle;  Ir.  the  iris;  Aq.  the  aqueous  humour;  Cry.  the  crystalline  lens; 
Vi,  the  vitreons  humour:  Rt  the  retina;  Op.  the  opti«  nerve  ;  M.l.  the  yellow  spot.  The 
section  has  passed  through  a  ciliary  process  on  the  left  side,  and  l>etwecn  two  ciliary  processes 
on  the  right. 


The  cornea,  in  front  of  the  eye,  has  a  much  more  marked  curvature 
than  the  sclerotic ;  it  is  like  a  very  convex  watch-glass. 

Through  the  transparent  cornea  is  seen  a  circular  membrane,  the 
colour  of  which  varies  according  to  persons  and  races ;  sometimes  grey, 
light  or  dark  blue,  or  sometimes  a  yellow  brown.  This  membrane  is 
the  iris,  a  kind  of  diaphragm  pierced  in  the  centre  by  an  aperture 
which  is  circular  in  man ;  this  opening  is  called  the  pupil.  Behind  the 
pupil  which  is  the  opening  of  the  dark  chamber  there  is  a  solid  lens ; 
this  is  the  crystalline  lens,  the  outer  face  of  which  presents  a  less 
decided  curve  than  the  inner.   The  crystalline  lens  divides  the  cavity  of 
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the  eye  into  two  parts  or  chambers  of  unequal  dimensioiu^  as 

by  Fig.  271.    The  anterior  chamber,  placed  betweea  the  tnmsparen^^ 

cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens,  is  full  of  liquid,  differing  veiT  little 

pure  water,  and  which  has  nearly  the  same  refractive  power;  this  liquii 

is  called  the  aqueous  humour.    Between  the  crystalline  lens  and  th^  ^^ 

back  of  the  eye  is  the  posterior  chamber,  which  is  filled  with  £       ^ 

transparent  colourless  substance  having  the  consistence  of  a  jell 

and  rather  more  refractive  than  water:  it  is  the  vUrtous  Aumaur. 

A  ray  of  light  which  penetrates  into  the  eye  traverses  the  followi 
series  of  refractive  media,  before  arriving  at  the  back  of  the  organ :  tl 


transparent  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  vitreoi i  s 

humour.    In  each  of  these  media,  the  light  undeigoes  a  particul^^Ei^T 

refraction,  and  the  whole  deviation  is  such  that  it  comes  to  a  foci a.  s 

on  the  membrane  which  covers  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.    A '^ 

the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotie  is  covered  with  a  thin  membran 
the  dioroul. 

The  choroid  coat  is  lined  internaUy  with  a  layer  of  polygoi 
bodies  containing  pigments ;  these  are  called  pigment  cells.    Insic 
these  lies  the  retina,  sections  of  which  are  given  in  the  next  figure. 

Those  parts  of  the  eye  that  we  have  just  described  tend  to  tl 
formation  and  reception  of  the  images  of  objects ;  their  functions  ai 
therefore  passive.   It  is  on  the  retina  where  these  images  are  producer 
that  the  impression  of  light  on  the  sensible  part  of  the  eye  take- 
place.     Behind  the  <;lobe  of  the  eye,  the  choroid  and  the  sclerotic  ar« 
pierced  with  a  circular  hole,  which  gives  passage  to  the  filaments  o 
the  optic  nerves.     This  fasciculus  or  sheaf,  on  arriving  at  the  interioE 
of  the   eye,  is  spread  out  and  extended  over  the  whole  surface  ot 
the  sclerotic,  fonuiug  a  membrane  immediately  in  contact  with  tin 
vitreous  humour. 

Hence,  then,  we  have  a  lens  to  tlirow  an  image;  the  eye  is 
"  water  camera,"  and  the  retina  is  the  equivalent  of  the  photographer  » 
ground  glass  or  prepared  plate,  where  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  are, 
in  Professor  Huxley's  language,  converted  into  a  stimulus  to  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  fibres  when  excited  have  the  power 
of  awakening  the  sensation  of  light  in  us  by  means  of  the  brain.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  are  as  blind 
as  any  part  of  the  body ;  "  but  just  as  the  delicate  filaments  of  the 
ampullap,  or  the  oloconia  of  the  vestibular  sac,  or  the  Cortian  fibres  of 
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the  cochlea,  are  contrivances  for  converting  the  delicate  vibrations  of 
the  perilymph  ami  endolymph  into  impulses  which  can  excite  the 
auditory  nerves,  ao  the  structures  in  the  retina  appear  to  be  adapted 
to  convert  the  infinitely  more  delicate  pulses  of  the  luniiniferous 
ether  into  stimuli  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve." 


«  ennnMUo  (B)  glamsiiM  at 
■  oarvDH  stnictiina-A,  Uu  n> 


I  i,  ili«  sipHialcin  nt  Iha  llbr«  of  thi  njiHc  D^rvc.  B,  tbt  Hmncctin  time — a  <i,  uiiniiil  nr 
l-utcrinr  llmltlpg  inBinbrami ;  e'r',  isi;i:lii[ ;  drf.  tho  InWrjniniiliir  Iiitm;  af,  the  niulocular 
lnyer;  I,  UUBnUrior Utoltlng  membmae.    [HsKnlOedabout 2»l  dtomelin.) 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  path  of  the  raya  of  light  which 
emanate  from  an  ol.-ject  A  B,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  object 
forms  its  image  on  the  retina.  This  lenticular  system,  composed  of 
the  transparent  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens  separated  by  the 
aqueous  humour,  has  its  optic  centre  at  the  point  o  situated  a  little 
behind  the  crystalline  lens  (Fig.  272), 

I  f  the  secondary  axes,  k  o  and  b  o,  are  taken,  it  is  in  their  prolonga- 
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tioD  and  at  the  point  where  they  meet  the  retina,  that  the  beam  ema- 
nating from  the  pointfi  &  and  B  convei^es ;  the  intermediate  points  will 
fonn  their  images  between  the  positions  a  and  b.  The  images  6  a  of 
the  object  will  then  be  reversed.  This  result  is  one  of  the  conse- 
qnences  of  the  laws  of  refraetioa  and  of  the  path  of  rays  through 
lenses  ;  but  it  haa  been  proved  by  direct  observation.  Tims,  by  taking 
the  eye  of  an  animal  just  dead  and 
freeing  it  firom  the  strata  of  fat 
with  which  the  ball  is  enveloped, 
the  sclerotic  b  pared  ofl"  at  its 
jKtsterior  part,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  translucent :  the  eye 
thus  prepared,  and  exposed  to  day- 
light, shows  on  the  sclerotic  a  very 
Fio. 271— FonMHon ofinuge. in ui»  small  and  clear  image  of  exterior 

objects.  The  reversed  image  of  a 
candle  can  also  be  seen  throngh  the  sclerotic  of  albino  animals ;  the 
absence  of  colouring  pigment  in  this  sclerotic  renders  it  naturally 
translaccnt. 

The  iris  acts  as  a  diaphragm,  which  only  allows  cones  of  light, 
liaviog  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  for  their  base,  to  penetrate  into 
the  eye. 

But  the  iris  can  be  spontaneously  contracted  or  dilated,  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  cause  the  pupU  to  become  narrower  or  larger.  This 
automatic  movement  is  produced  in  the  first  direction  when  the 
brightness  of  the  light  received  by  the  eye  increases ;  and  in  the  second 
direction  if  this  brightness  diminishes.  The  same  thing  occurs  when 
the  eye  looks  at  objects  situated  at  different  distances;  the  pupil 
enlarges  for  distant  objects  and  contracts  for  objects  nearer  the  eye. 

Look  at  the  eye  in  a  looking-glass  when  you  hold  it  at  a  certain 
ilistance,  and  examine  the  dimensions  of  your  pupils ;  then  rapidly 
draw  the  mirror  nearer  without  moving  the  pupil :  you  will  see  the 
iris  slowly  get  narrower. 

Hie  eye  being  thus  assimilated  to  a  system  of  lenses,  it  may 
appear  singular  that  it  can  be  used  to  see  clearly  so  many  objects 
isitufited  at  such  varied  distances.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in 
order  that  the  vision  be  distinct,  the  object  must  make  its  clear 
imtige  on  the  retina  itself. 
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It  is  necessary  then,  when  the  distance  changes,  that  the  focus 
slioniil  change  also,  so  as  always  to  coincide  with  tlie  surface  of  the 
nervons  membrane.  This  fact  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  eye  ac- 
ccmmodatea  itself  to  distances.  But  by  what  mechanism  does  the  eye 
in  this  way  keep  its  property  of  clearly  distinguishing  objects  ?  For 
stiort  distances,  the  narrowing  of  the  pupil ;  and  for  long  ones,  a  change 
in  the  form  of  the  crystalline  lens  which  diminishes  its  converging 
power :  such  are  the  two  movements  submitted  to  our  will,  but  made 
without  our  knowledge,  by  the  aid  of  which  physicists  explain  the 
adaptation  of  which  it  is  capable.  Tiiere  is  au  inferior  limit  to  the 
distance  of  objects  that  we  try  to  see  clearly:  this  is  the  limit  ot 
distinct  vision,  which  varies  with  individuals  and  with  age,  between 
15  to  20  centimetres.  In  a  nor- 
mally constituted  eye,  there  is  no 
superior  limit. 

The  conformation  of  the  eye  may 
be  such,  that  the  limit  of  distinct 
vision  may  be  much  greater  tlian 
that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
This  affection,  which  is  met  with 
especially  in  old  iieople,  obliges  f"'n  :i'a— Fumitioiiofoioinueeinthe 
them   to   hold  a  book   at   a  great 

distance  to  read  it  clearly.  That  is  because  the  image  is  formed 
beyond  the  retina,  so  that  the  convergence  of  the  rays  emanating 
from  a  luminous  point  does  not 
fall  on  this  membrane,  whence  a 
confused  impression  results.  By 
taking  the  object  to  a  distance,  the 
focus  is  brought  forward,  and  visicm 
becomes  more  distinct.  Persons 
with  this  defect  of  sight  are  lowj- 
aighted :  this  is  attributed  either  to 
the  dirainntion  of  the  crystalline 
lens  or  to  a  rigidity  which  does  not 
permit  of  adaptation  to  small  distances,  or  lastly  to  a  flattening  of  tlie 
globe  of  the  eye;  )ir«r-.«j/ft/crf  people  have  the  opposite  defect.  The 
distance  of  distinct  vision  is  much  shorter  for  them  than  for  normal 
si^^ht,  ami  at  great  distances  tlie  sight  is  always  confused.    This  arises 


s  nf  A  abort-tlghtcd  pi 


B  tliat  vbicb  prodoces  long-sigbt:  the  focus  or 
pomt  13  formed  i*  front  of  the  retina.  Tlie 
r  of  the  OT^taUine  lens  and  t&e  large  diameter  of 
Ab  ^Hfe*  «f  &■  vj*  ate  tfce  most  otdtnaiT  causes  of  short'Sightedness. 
1  hf  Inbit ;  llt^raiy  and  ofiic«  men,  and  people 
K  oUjge  thou  to  look  closely  at  small  tbingis,  are 
t  to  tk»  ioGmuty. 
E^7  pbfricHb  have  inqtcred  vbr  the  im^^  of  objects,  being 
sad  «B  Ac  fctint,  a»  aeen  ia  tbeir  real  positions  ;  tbat  is  to  sa;*, 
^  Tb  eqUa  tius  apparent  giogulaiit>-,  hypotheset  more  or 
■^■MiB  kasv  bena  ai^gealed,  Bnt  tbe  im^e  projected  on  the 
a  a  BOk  as  otiict  Ifcat  we  nd^t  examine,  as  if  we  possessed 
IS  qe  WUad  tic  niana.  In  truth,  oiit«T  objVts  and  ourselves. 
IVB  tofie^  an  aeen  by  OS  in  tbair  exact  relative  positions:  this 
,  tiaft  a  ■■■■wij.  and  wben  we  sa;  that  ve  see  an  object,  a  tree 
m^lc^  ifri|^  and  not  inrerttd,  tbat  simply  means  that  its  top 
te  (aaa  apfrar  to  us,  the  first  to  be  raised  in  the  air,  the  other 
w^  At  gnand,  absolutely  in  the  same  direction  as  our  own  head 
If^  by  a  particular  disposition  of  one 
tBeB,tbe  imag«3  were  made  upright  on 
the  retina  it  does  not  appear  dovbtfol  to  na  tbat  our  perception  would 
Dot  be  chai^^ :  in  coder  to  make  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  there  was  an  exoeptioa  for  the  image  of  our  body,  which  is 
beyoDd  sappositioiL 

Tbe  impressioii  made  by  light  on  the  retina  lasts  s  certain  time, 
which  accounts  tat  our  seeii^  under  the  form  of  a  luminous  line 
a  bright  pCHDt  which  moves  rapidly:  thus  the  end  of  a  stick,  bein<; 
lighted,  by  rapid  taming  takes  the  form  of  a  circle  of  fira  Some 
experiments  made  by  &L  Ilatean  prore  that  the  mean  length  of 
sensation  is  eight-tenths  of  a  aecond ;  that  the  light  must  persist  a 
certain  time,  in  order  that  the  impression  produced  arrive  at  its 
maximnm.  and  tbat  the  lei^th  of  this  maximum  is  in  the  in%'erae 
ratio  of  the  brightness ;  lastly,  that  the  length  of  the  total  sensation 
increases  with  tbe  intensity  of  the  lights 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DILATATION . — THERMOMETERS. 

Sensations  of  heat  and  cold  ;  causes  of  error  in  the  perception  of  the  temperature 
of  bodies — General  phenomena  of  dilatation  and  contraction  in  solids,  liquids, 
and  gases — Temperature  of  bodies — Thcnnonieters  based  on  dilatation  and 
contniction— The  mercurial  thermometer — Alcohol  thermometer — Air  ther- 
mometers ;  metallic  thermometers. 

A  LL  known  substances,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  appear  to 
"^^  the  touch  more  or  less  warm  or  cold.  This  impression,  as  daily 
experience  shows,  depends  as  much  on  the  particular  disposition  of 
our  organs  as  on  the  condition  of  the  bodies  themselves ;  moreover 
it  may  chance  that  they  do  not  produce  in  us  any  sensation  of  heat ; 
in  a  word,  they  may  appear  neither  hot  nor  cold. 

The  same  body,  when  we  touch  it  at  different  times,  may  also 
produce  in  us  difiFerent  and  even  opposite  sensations,  either  because  it 
is  really  in  the  interval  warmed  or  cooled,  or  because  our  organs 
have  undergone  analogous  modifications ;  or,  lastly,  the  two  causes  to 
which  we  have  here  referred  may  have  simultaneously  contributed  to 
the  differences  of  impression.  Anyone  can  easily  find  examples  of 
the  influence  of  these  two  causes,  and  we  can  understand  how  diflQcult 
it  would  be  to  appreciate  variations  in  the  temperature  of  bodies,  if  the 
basis  of  this  appreciation  were  only  the  personal  sensations  produced 
by  contact,  or  at  a  distance.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  hold 
our  right  hand  for  some  time  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  our  left  in 
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one  of  very  warm  water,  and  that  we  afterwards  plunge  tliem  both  at 
the  same  time  into  a  third  vessel  filled  with  lukewarm  water ;  we 
shall  undergo  simultaneously  two  opposite  sensations,  one  of  heat,  the 
other  of  cold,  both  proceeding,  nevertheless,  from  the  same  body  in  the 
same  condition. 

Another  example  of  the  difficulty  which  we  have  pointed  out  exists 
ill  the  fact  that  the  outer  air  appears  to  us  cold  if  we  leave  a  warm 
room ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  air  seems  warm  when  we  come 
out  of  ft  cool  cave.  On  entering  a  well- warmed  room  ia  frosty  weather 
we  declare  that  the  temperature  is  unbearable;  nevertheless,  in  warm 
weather,  if  the  air  suddenly  cools,  we  shall  shiver  in  the  same  tempe- 
rature which  would  appear  excessively  high  in  winter.  This  is  because 
our  organs,  which  are  gradually  habituated  to  the  cold  or  heat,  with 
difficulty  undergo  the  quick  transitions  which  determine  in  tbem  more 
intense  sensations.  It  is  not  therefore  possible  to  make  use  of  such 
variable  impressions  in  the  determination,  however  ioexact.  of  the 
thermic  condition  of  bodies. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  finding  among  the  effects  wliich  result  from 
the  variations  of  temperature  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  a  phenooienon 
sufficiently  general  and  constant  to  be  used  as  a  point  of  comparison 
in  studies  of  this  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  a  phenomenon,  the  variations 
of  which  can  be  verified  and  measured,  without  tlie  necessity  of  the  in- 
terventiou  of  the  personal  impres.sions  of  the  observer.  Now,  physicists 
have  ascertained  the  fact — general  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  some 
apparent,  others  real — that  all  bodies,  whatever  their  physical  state,  on 
being  heatfid,  increase  in  volume  or  dilate,  and  on  being  cooled  contract 
or  diminish  in  volume.  We  will  first  describe  some  experiments 
which  demonstrate  this  phenomenon,  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

If  we  take  a  metal  sphere  and  ring  of  the  same  substance,  of  such 
dimensions  that  when  they  are  at  the  same  temperature  the  sphere 
can  just  pass  through  the  ling,  and  if  the  ball  alone  be  now  heated  and 
placed  on  the  ring,  it  will  no  longer  pass  through,  which  proves  that  it 
has  been  expanded  by  heat ;  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  return  to 
its  original  condition,  it  again  passes  through.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ring  is  warmed,  the  metal  sphere  passes  freely  through  the  open- 
ing, whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  ring  has  been  enlai^ed 
by  the  heat.  But,  if  the  ring  and  the  sphere  are  heated  at  the 
same  time,  iind  equally,  both  increase  in  volume  to  a  like  extent. 


and  they  preserve  the  same  relationship  as  regards  size  as  at  the  com 
menceraent.  This  little  apparatus  is  known  as  S'0-ravesanJe'a  vin-^ 
from  the  Dutch  physicist  who  invHutud  it.    Sonnitiuifs  it  takes  anothe 


form  (Fig.  270);  for  the  sphere  a  metallic  conu  is  substituted,  on  wiiich 
the  ring  slides  to  different  heights  according  na  the  ring  or  the  cone  h 
alone  heated.  If  the  increase  of  temperature  is  the  same  for  fho  cone 
and  the  ring,  that  is  to  say,  if  both  are  uniformly  heated,  althouj;h 
separately,  the  ring  descends  on  the  cone  to  an  in- 
variable position.  This  last  fact  furnishes  na  with  an 
important  indication  as  to  the  manner  in  which  vases 
which  are  cylindrical,  conical,  or  of  other  forms,  are 
dilated.  Their  change  of  volume  takes  place  as  if  the 
vase  were  tilled  with  the  substance  which  forma  the 
envelope;  its  interior  capacity  varies,  as  the  volume  of  Fio.  kb.— ei- 
the  solid  nucleus  of  which  we  speak  itself  varies,  under  '"'"'»■ 

the  same  thermic  conditions. 

Bodies  expand  by  heat  equally  in  every  direction,  so  that  a  metallic 
rod  having  the  fonn  of  a  parallelo piped  increases  in  each  of  its  three 
dimensions,  width,  length,  and  thickness.  Hence  there  are  three  kinds 
of  expansion — cubical,  superficial,  and  linear  expansion.  The  last 
is  proved  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  277.  A 
metallic  rod  is  fixed  at  one  of  its  extremities,  and  when  heated  along 
the  whole  of  its  length  it  dilates  freely  at  the  other  extremity,  whicli 
presses  again.st  the  little  arm  of  a  bent  lever  so  that  the  index  forming 
the  large  arm  of  tlie  lever  describes,  on  a  graduated  scale,  iin  arc 
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which  is  larger  as  the  relation  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  branches 
incruoaos.  The  smaUest  amount  of  expansion  of  the  rod  is  tbiu 
rundunid  perceptible. 


Variation  of  tt'mi>erature  produces  much  more  decided  variations 
of  volume  in  liquids  tlmii  iu  the  greater  number  of  solids.  The 
following  ia  one  of  thi>  means  which  is  used  to  demonstrate  the 
(iX])ausioii  of  liquids. 

Wo  take  a  glass  bulb,  to  which  is  attached  an  open  tube  of  small 
diaraetflr;  we  till  it  with  the  liquid  to  be  experimented  upon,  and  mark 
upou  it  a  line  a  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube 
(Fig.  27H),  Tlieu,  plunging  the  bulb  into  water  warmer  than  the  liquid, 
the  movement  of  the  latter  can  lie  easily  followed  in  the  tube.  At  first 
the  level  is  seen  to  descend  from  a  to  t;  which  arises  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  glass  envelope,  which  responds  to  the  first  action  of  the 
hunt  Hence  its  capacity  is  increased,  before  the  liquid  within  can 
comitonsato  for  this  augmentation  by  its  own  expansion.  But  after 
a  short  timo  Iho  apparent  contraction  ceases,  and  the  liquid  gradually 
rises  to,  say,  the  point  "',  where  it  remaiua  if  equilibrium  baa  been 
ostalilished.  If  the  apparatus  is  now  cooled,  the  liquid  will  be  seen 
to  descend  gradually,  until  at  lost  it  assumes  its  original  height. 

Different  liquids  do  not  expand  equally  under  the  same  conditions, 
but,  with  about  one  exception,  to  wliich  we  shall  soon  advert,  they  all 
increase  or  diminish  in  volume,  according  as  they  are  heated  or  cooled. 

Again,  gases  are  still  moiu  expansible  tliHO  liquids :  if  we  place  near 
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the  lire  a  closed  bladder  half  filled  with  air,  we  observe  that  it  gradually 
swells  out ;  the  air  which  it  contains  therefore  increases  in  volume  by 
the  action  of  heat.  The  expansion  of  air,  or  any  other  gas,  under  the 
intiuence  of  an  increase  of  temperature,  may  he  proved  by  other  means 
If  we  take  a  glass  bulb  provided  with  a  long  capillary  tube  open  at  its 
extremity  (Fig.  279)  and  filled  with  the  gas  the  expansion  of  which  we 
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desire  to  prove,  and  which  is  separated  from  the  outer  air  by  an  index 
of  mercury ;  immediately  that  the  bulb  is  slightly  warmed,  by  the 
contact  of  the  bauds  for  example,  the  interior  gaa  also  becomes  warm, 
expands  and  drives  the  index  from  the  reservoir.  When  the  gas  has 
cooled,  its  volimie  diniimslies,  and  the  index  again  assumes  its  original 
position.  By  using  a  doubly  bent  tube  (Fig.  280)  containing  some  liquid 
at  the  lower  cui-vn,  the  expansion  is  seen  by  the  rising  from  a  ioh  of 


t&e  Iti^nid  in  tfae  onn  nuMt  dLacant  from  the  balb.  wliiUt  the  level 
deacemia  in  tbe  oUicr. 

Let  aa  coafine  ottrselTes  tor  the  present  to  the  pbeaomenon  wbicb, 
with  bat  two  or  three  exceptiona.  some  apparent  and  otbera  real,  is 
fennal :  aoCtk.  liquids,  and  gnses  ue  expanded  when  theii  temperatoie 
BSas  and  are  contracted  when  it  lalU.  A  given  and  inrariable  quantity 
«f  matter  of  a  eertain  aubstont^  corresponds  in  a  particular  thermic 
condition  to  a  determined 
volnme  of  tbe  substance; 
hence  it  Ibllows  that  varia- 
tioDfl  of  t«mpenttare  can 
be  messnred  by  vaiiatioits 
of  Tolnnie  or  expansion. 
Suppose  that  we  take  a 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseons 
body,  and  so  arrange  tliat 
the  quantity  of  matter  of 
which  it  ia  composed  re- 
mains inrariable,  or,  if  we 
like,  that  its  weight  remains 
alwa^-sthe  same;  and  that 
we  endeavonr,  when  it  is 
heatt^i  or  cooled,  to  uira- 
sti re  either  its  volume  or  ibe 
variations  of  its  volume. 
Xow,  these  variations  will 
■  "  -"  siTv>'  u*  iiiv'asin-f.s  of    the 

iicutiii^'  iiiiti  cuuliug  of  the 
body,  so  that  whenever  it 
possesses  the  same  volume,  we  shall  l>e  certain  that  it  is  in  the  same 
thermic  condition  ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  a  body  is,  therefore,  a  particular  state  corre- 
spoudiu<r  to  a  dL'termined  volume  of  this  body.  It  is  said  that  the 
temperature  rises  wlien  the  body  gets  warmer,  and  consequently,  with 
the  exception  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  when  it  is  expanded; 
its  temperature,  on  the  contrary,  falls  if  the  body  is  cooled,  and  there- 
fore diminishes  in  volume. 

AH  instrument:^  which  indicate  and  measure  the  variations  of  their 
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own  temperature,  and,  with  more  or  less  precision,  those  of  the  media 
in  which  they  are  phinj^ed,  are  called  fhermomefers.  Contrivances  of 
this  kind  are  numerous,  and  we  shall  learn  as  we  proceed  that  the 
construction  of  some  of  them  is  based  on  other  principles  than  those 
of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  bodies ;  but  the  indications 
which  they  give  all  relate  to  those  of  a  thermometer  which  it  is 
convenient  to  take  as  a  standard  or  type  for  all  others.  We  speak  of 
the  mercurial  thermometer,  which  we  shall  describe  first. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube  of  very  small 
diameter,  which  is  closed  at  one  end  and  terminated 
at  the  other  by  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  reservoir 
(Fig.  281).  The  reservoir,  and  a  portion  of  the  tube 
enclosing  some  perfectly  pure  mercury,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  tube,  are  entirely  void  of  air 
and  every  other  gas.  As  the  interior  capacity  of 
the  tube  is  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  capacity 
of  the  reservoir,  the  least  variation  of  volume  in  the 
latter  is  made  apparent  by  a  considerable  change  in 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  In  order  to 
measure  these  variations,  it  is  convenient  to  mark 
on  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  two  points  which 
correspond  to  two  different  temperatures,  both  fixed 
and  invariable,  and  to  divide  into  a  certain  number 
of  equal  parts  the  total  increase  of  volume  that 
the  mercury  is  subjected  to  on  passing  from  the 
lowest  of  these  temperatures  to  the  highest.  As 
experiment  has  shown  that  ice  always  melts  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  of  boiling  water  is  likewise  constant  when 
the  barometric  pressure  is  at  760  mm.  or  30  inches,  these  two  fixed 
temperatures  are  the  most  convenient  to  use  as  fixed  points  for  tlie 
graduation  of  the  mercurial  thermometer.  The  following  is  the 
method  by  which  this  graduation  is  effected: — 

The  reservoir  and  part  of  the  tube  are  plunged  into  a  vessel  filled 
with  pounded  ice,  and  pierced  with  holes  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
water  wliich  might  acquire  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the 
melting  ice,  can  freely  escape  (Fig.  282).  The  level  of  the  mercuiy 
having  become  stationary,  a  line  is  marked  on  the  stem  :  this  point  is 
the  zero  of  the  graduation. 


• 


Fio.i\Sl  —  Roservoiranil 
tube  of  the  mercnriul 
tberiiiuiiiutcr. 
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idopted,  and  the  only  one  which  is  used  at  the  present  day  in  France 
udin  a  great  many  other  couuti-ies.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  a 
Swedish  saoani,  AiidrL'  Celsius,  who  Kved  in  the  eighteenth  centuTy. 


^^  scale  of  IWaumur  divides  the  intervals  between  the  two  same 

■'^  ^d  puints,  melting  ice  and  boiling  water,  into  eighty  degrees.  A  very 

7*^.5  calculation  convei'ts  centigrade  degrees  into  liiiaumuv'a  degrees;  it 

Sufficient  to  add  to  the  first  number  its  quarter:  tlius  28°  R  equals 


28"  +  7"  or  35°  C.  If  you  take  a  fifth  from  a  centigrade  temperature, 
yoa  have  the  same  temperature  expressed  in  Iteaumur  degrees;  thus, 
3o=  C.  =  35°  -  7°  or  28°  R. ;  32=  C.  =  25''-6  R  In  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
which  is  used  ia  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
,^avrf  points  ia  that  of  boiling  water,  as  in  the  preceding  scales ;  but 
the  other  corresponds  to  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  melting 
ice,  viz.  that  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  zero  is  therefore 
very  low.  Fahrenheit  has  nmrked  the  boiling  point  at  212°.  As  it 
has  been  found  that  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  corresponds  to  the 
32nd  degree  of  this  scale,  it  follows  that  the  hundred 
degrees  of  the  centigrude  scale  are  equivalent  to 
180  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  hence  the  conversion  of  any 
ntxmber  of  degrees  from  one  of  these  scales  to  the 
other  becomes  easy.  If  we  wish  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, what  13  the  equivalent  of  120  degrees  Fahren- 
heit in  centigrade  degrees,  we  begin  by  deducting  32, 
which  gives  88,  of  which  the  S  is  taken,  the  resultunt 
being  46°  06  C  On  the  other  hand,  having  the  tempe- 
rature 45°  C.  to  convert  into  di^dsions  of  Falirenheit's 
scale,  the  S  are  taken,  which  gives  81°  F.  above  melt- 
ing ice ;  this  is  marked  32°,  as  we  liave  before  seen  : 
81°  -I-  32'  or  113°  F.  tliiis  becomes  the  result  of  the 
conversion. 

Uelisle's  scale  is  also  used,  pnncipally  in  Russia : 
the  boiling  point  is  marked  0°,  and  the  mehing  point 
of  ice  150°.     Nothing  is  more  simple  than  to  con- 
Flo.  'M.-ctiiMKni.ifl  vert  a  temperature  marked  on  this  scale  into  any  of 
uioip     Vn^™'™!  the  three  others. 

Care  must  be  taken,  when  a  temperature  is  stated, 
according  to  one  or  other  of  the  graduations,  to  indicate  whether  it  ia 
higher  or  lower  than  tliat  marked  by  zero.  Physicists  do  this  by 
considering  temperatures  higher  than  0°  as  positive  and  placing  the 
sign  -I-  before  them,  and  temperatures  lower  than  0°  as  negative, 
distinguished  by  the  sign  —  .  These  conventionalities  once  adopted, 
similar  rules  to  those  of  the  positive  and  negative  algebraic  quantities 
apply  fur  opemtiuns  effected  on  numbers  expressing  temperatures 
wliere  they  are  combined  by  means  of  addition  and  subtraction. 
I'lit  it  is  neresiary  to  give  t<i  eafh   nf  Ihcsc  numlirrs  its  tnie  mean- 
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'       ^»             ^                  -^J 

ing,  and  to  abstain  from  attributing  to        ^         ' 

it  an  absolate  value  which  it  does  not 

v- 

^^^1 

possess.     Thus  we  can  only  say,  that         ;      - 

-;  ll  -1    :_ 

^^H 

a  temperature  is  double  or  triple   of              ^ 

^-\--ir.       ■ - 

^^^^H 

another,  or  at  least,  if  we  use  these  ex-         |     ^ 

1     -     h 

^^^H 

pressions,  nothing  must  be  inferred  aa              s 

'j     L_     L 

^^H 

to  the  quantities  of  heat  which  corre-              " 

^    ^     r 

^^^H 

spond  to  them.     This  simply  signifies              ^ 

M.    I 

^^H 

that  the    expansion   of  the  mercury              ' 

^^^1 

above  the  fixed  starting  point,  or  zero. 

wj:^     E 

^^H 

is  in  this  case  double  or  triple  of  the              ^ 

total  expansion   corresponding  to  the         '     r- 

'^  r  T  ^ 

1 

aecoud  elevation  of  temperature.     In  a              n 

-.  J 1  ^  -  -I 

^^j 

word,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  unit              'f 

i         --       "rs      ^ 

^^^H 

of  temperature — for  instance,  the  centi-              "■ 

i    7?i!  !-     r 

^^1 

grade  degree  in  the  centesimal  scale — 

-■      1     h= 

^^^1 

represents  an  expansion  of  the  mercury              "_ 

;       4    ;;- 

^^^1 

contained  in  the  reservoir  of  a  thermo-              ^ 

>      i4^  1  ^      i- 

^^^H 

meter,  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of             „ 

4        -|      ;-         H 

^^^1 

the  total   dilatation  which  the   same              s 

*!  bi    h 

^^H 

liquid  "would  undergo,  on  passing  from              ^ 

J\  r     1 

^^H 

the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to  that              '' 

-,    h     I 

^^^^1 

of  boiling  water. 

The  thermometer  which  we  have              ^ 

"1  i"      ^ 

^^^^H 

d    n  |te  ■ 

^^^1 

just  described  is  based  on  the  expan-              ^ 

-i      ij   "      = 

^^1 

sion  of  mercury,  that  is  to  say,  of  a              n 

-i      51|    MT      i 

^^^H 

liquid  contained  in  a  glass  envelope. 

J       1      "      1 

^^H 

But  wlien,  by  a  variation  of  tempera- 

1        Hi     ^        " 

^^^1 

ture,  the  volume  of  the  liquid  changes,              " 

H   E^  r    = 

i              ^^H 

the  capacity  of  the  envelope  changes             \ 

-i     -^    r» 

^^^^1 

also.     If  these  expansions  or  contrac- 

H     'Hi   r 

^^^H 

liom'  of  the   mercury  ajid   the  glass 

3  ay  t 

^^^^1 

were  equal,  as  they  are  made  in  the 

i 

^^^1 

same   direction,  the   level   would  not 

1' 

^^^1 

vary,  and  therefore  it  would  give  no 

^^^ 

indication.  In  reality,  mei-cury  expands 

i  1            1 

.even  or  eight  times  more  lh,„  gl^,, 

1 

J 

C      ■  ""'J 

thermometer  possible.  But  from  this  we  learn  tli&t  it  is  not  the 
expuDsion  of  the  mercury  which  causes  the  level  to  vary,  but  llie 
differeuce  between  the  expansions  of  the  liquid  and  that  of  the  enve- 
lope ;  ui  a  word,  it  is  the  apparent  dilatation  of  tlie  mercury,  not  its 
absolute  dilatation.  But  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  diflerent  ther- 
mometers, constructed  and  graduated  as  we  have  just  stated,  must 
always  be  comparable  between  themselves,  whatever  the  dimeiisions 
of  the  tubes  and  reservoirs,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  in  each  of 
them.  Only,  as  different  kinds  of  glass  are  not  equally  expansible, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  iu  order  that  there  should  l>e 
correspondence  between  the  indications  of  the  instruments  submitted 
to  the  same  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  made  of  glass 
having  the  same  composition. 

The  sensibility  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  tliat  is  to  say,  the 
mpidity  with  whicli  it  assumes  tlie  temperature  of  the  sun-oundinj; 
medium,  is  greater  as  the  mass  of  mercury  in  the  reservoir  is  less,  auil 
as  the  surface  of  the  envelope  is  greater.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  second 
condition  in  the  best  manner,  the  cylindrical  or  even  spiral  form  is 
given  to  tlie  reservoir,  as  it  is  preferable  to  a  spherical  bulb.  This 
kind  of  sensibility  is  especially  desirable  for  ascertaining  variations 
of  terapeniture  which  quickly  succeed  eacli  other.  There  is  another 
kind  of  sensibility  no  less  useful  than  the  first:  it  is  that  which 
allows  very  slight  variations  of  the  level,  corresponding  to  very  slight 
variations  in  the  temperature,  to  be  manifested,  so  as  to  allow  the 
indication  of  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  degree.  This  quality  is  ob- 
tained by  giving  larger  capacity  to  the  reservoir,  and  small  diameter 
to  tlie  tube,  so  that  for  the  expansion  indicated  by  one  degree  the 
level  varies  considerably.  Mr.  Walfeiiiin  has  constructed  thermo- 
meters, to  which  he  gives  tlie  name  of  jiielastaiic,  in  wliich  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  degiee  can  be  detected :  whenever  these  instru- 
ments are  used,  it  is  necessary,  on  adding  or  taking  away  from  the 
mercury,  to  regulate  their  course  for  the  variations  of  temperature  to 
be  ascertained.  The  mercurial  thermometer  cannot  be  employed  for 
temperatures  higher  than  ^60"  above  zero,  because  at  this  point 
the  liquid  boils  and  would  break  the  tube.  In  like  manner,  below 
—  35°  or  -  3fi°  the  mercury  is  near  the  temperature  at  which  it 
solidifies,  and  then  contracts  irregulai-ly.  and  would  thus  furnish 
inexact   indicationa     Beyond  one  or  other  of  these  limits,  thermo- 
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will   hastily   describe,   are 


meters   of    a.   different  kind,   which 
employed. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  alcohol  thermometer,  which  is  used  to 
measure  very  low  temperatures.  Tiiis  inetniment  does  not  differ  in 
form  from  the  mercurial  thermometer ;  Lnt  it  is  graduated  by  com- 
parison with  a  standard  thermometer  of  the  first  kind,  that  ia  to  say,  the 
two  tubes  are  plunged  simultaneously  into  baths,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  made  to  vary.  The  points  at  which  the  level  of  the  alcohol  be- 
comes stationary  are  marked  for  eaclj  temperature  which  is  determined 
from  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and  the  intervals  are  divided  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  there  are  degrees  from  one  to  the  other.  But, 
even  with  these  precautions,  it  is  seldom  that  alcohol  thermo- 
meters agree  between  themselves,  or  with 
the  standard  thermometer,  which  is  explained 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  expansion  of  this 
liqoid  at  different  temperatures.  For  lower 
temperatures  than  that  of  melting  ice,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  use  thermometers 
filled  with  common  ether,  as  this  dilates  with 
much  greater  regularity  than  alcohol. 

Thermometers  are  also  constructed  of  gas, 
based  for  example  on  the  expansion  of  air. 
Fig.  286  represents  two  of  these  instruments, 
the  first  that  were  invented  for  tlie  measure- 
ment of  variations  of  temperature.  Galileo 
invented  the  first;  it  consists  of  a  tube  and      fio. asn,— Airtvnnoiiirtmof 

Oallleo  will  CumclHH  DrebbcL 

reservoir,  euclosiug  a  small  liquid  column  or 

index,  a,  which  separates  the  air  of  the  reservoir  from  the  outer  air;  as 
the  temperature  increases,  the  air  contained  in  the  bulb  of  tlie  thermo- 
meter is  warmed,  dilates,  and  forces  the  index  towards  tlie  open  end  of 
the  tube.  The  other  iustrumeut  is  also  formed  of  a  tube  and  reservoir 
similar  to  the  first,  hut  its  opeu  end  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  contained 
in  an  open  vessel;  by  cooling,  the  air  decreases  in  volume,  and  its 
elasticity  becomes  less,  so  that  tlie  liquid,  which  is  always  submitted 
to  the  exterior  atmospheric  pressure,  rises  to  a  greater  or  less 
height  in  the  tube.  This  instrument,  which  was  much  in  request 
during  the  last  century,  was  invented  by  a  Dutchman  uamed 
Cornelius  DrebbeL     These  two  thermometers  are  now  graduated  by 
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comparisou  with  a  merciuiiil  thermometer.  The  points  nre  tuarkei]  at 
which  the  liquid  becomes  stationary  at  two  dilferent  temperatures, 
and  the  interval  is  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  it  comprises 
degrees.  But  they  are  both  also  affected  liy  changes  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  are  therefore  not  capable  of  much  precision ;  their  chitf 
value  consists  in  the  rapidity  of  their  indications. 

Leshe  aud  Kumford  invented  two  thermometers  based  on  the 
expansion  of  air,  but  not  possessing  the  same  inconveniences  as 
tlie  preceding ;  in  other  words,  they  are  nuinHuenced  by  pressure. 
They  both  consist  of  a  tube,  bent  twice  at  a  right  angle,  and  ter- 


1 


minated  at  each  extremity  by  a  bulb  or  reservoir.  In  Leslie's  ther- 
mometer (Fig.  287)  the  tube  encloses  a  column  of  sulphuric  acid 
coloured  red;  the  level  is  the  same  in  each  limb,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  two  bulbs  is  equal ;  this  common  level  is  marked 
0.  If  now  one  only  of  the  reservoirs  is  wanned,  the  air  which  it 
contains,  in  expanding,  presses  against  the  liquid ;  the  level  of  the 
corresponding  limb  falls  to  h,  whilst  it  rises  in  the  other  to  n ;  and 
the  height  above  zero  marks  the  differences  of  temperature  of  the 
reservoirs,  if  this  instrument  has  been  graduated  by  comparison  with 
a  mercurial  thermometer. 

Iluiiifoni's  air  thcrnioninter  diffi;rs  frnin  the  preceding,  inasuiiiLh 
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as  tbe  liquid  column  is  rojiliiced  by  ftu  iudex  whicli  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  hoiizuntal  portion  of  tlie  tube,  when  there  is  equality  of 
temperatore  between  the  two  reservoirs.  If  one  of  these  is  warmed 
more  than  the  other,  the  expansion  of  the  air  causes  the  index  in  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  tube  to  move  towards  the  colder  bulb,  and  the 
(lifTerence  of  the  temperature  is  measured  by  the  number  of  divisions 
which  this  index  passes  over  fi'om  zero. 

These  two  instruments  thus  mark  differences  of  temperature,  aud 
they  are  therefore  known  as  diffemUial  thermometers.  But  they  can 
also  indicate  absolute  temperatures,  if  the  graduation  has  been  effected 
with  this  object  in  view. 

The  expansion  of  solid  l>odies  may  also  be  employed  to  measure 
temperatures.  The  instruments  which  we  have  described  above  are 
liosed   on    the    unequal    expansion    of  liquids,   gases,   aud    of   the 


"^^ssels  which  contain  tliem;  this  inequahty,  perceptible  in  liquids, 

*^coiiiea   considerable  in   gases.     The  construction   of  the   metallic 

^ertnometers   represented  in   Figs.   289   and   290   depends   on   the 

^^^^Inality   of  expansion   of   different   solid   bodies.      Two   metallic 

I*»fttes — for  example,   one   of  copper   and   the   other  of   zinc     sol- 

^'"ed  together  lengthways,  so   as   to  form   u   straight  bar,  expand 

*^6«lually  when  tlie  temperature  is  raised ;  the  Ijiir  then  beuds.  as  in 

'g.   288 ;  the  zinc,  which  is  the  more  expansible  of  the  two  metals, 

'^^'Ttta  the  convex  side,  aud  the  copper  the  concave,     'When  the  bar 

^®    returned  to  its  primitive  temperature,  it  assumes  its  rectilinear 

'^'**i»,  to  bend   again  in   the  contrary  direction  if  it  is  afterwards 

***^»Je(;led  to  cooling. 
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The  metallic  dial  thermoraeter  (Fig.  289)  la  composed  of  a  curved 
plate  of  copper  and  steel  soldered  t(^ther ;  one  of  the  extremities  of 
this  is  fixed,  while  the  other  is  supported  by  the  small  arm  of  a 
lever,  the  lai^e  arm  of  wldch,  in  the  form  of  a  toothed  sector,  works 
in  the  pinion  of  an  index.  Variations  of  temperature  increase  or 
diminish  the  curvature  of  the  plat«,  and  thus  cause  the  lever  aud 
thence  the  index  to  move,  sometimes  in  one  directiou  and  some- 
times in  the  other.  The  dial  is  divided  into  degrees,  by  obser\'ing  tlie 
indications  of  a  mercurial  thermometer.  In  Br^guet's  metallic  ther- 
mometer (Fig.  290)  the  plate  is  formed  of  tliree  ribbons  of  silver,  gold, 
and  platinum,  soldered  together  and  formed  into  a  spiral ;  the  silver, 
being  the  most  expansible  of  the  tliree  metals,  forms  the  inner  surface 
of  the  spiral.     This  is  suspended  vertically,  and  its  lower  extremity 


supports  a  horizontal  index,  which  movfo  u\ui  im.-  lin  ihiujis  <A  tiie 
dial.  When  the  temperature  rises,  the  curvature  of  the  spind 
diminishes  under  the  influence  of  the  greater  expansion  of  the  silver, 
and  the  needle  moves  in  one  direction :  it  moves  in  the  contrary 
direction  if  the  temperature  falls.  As  the  bulk  of  the  spiral  is 
extremely  slight,  it  very  rapidly  acquires  equilibrium  of  temperature 
with  the  surrounding  air.  Br^guet's  thermometer  is  tlierefore  very 
sensible,  and  useful  for  noting  rapid  variations  of  temperature. 

We  can  only  allude  to  pifwnu^ers,  which  instruments  are  used  for 
measurmg  very  high  temperatures,  such  as  those  of  blast- furnaces,  forge- 
fires,  &c. ;  some  are  based  on  the  expansion  of  solids,  others  on  the 
contraction  of  clay.     The  trials  which  Imve  been  made  in  order  lo 
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compare  the  indications  of  pyrometers  with  those  of  mercurial 
thermometers  have  not  given  very  accurate  results.  When  great 
precision  is  desired,  air  pyrometers  are  used  for  measuring  high 
temperatures,  a  description  of  which  wUl  be  found  in  more  detail 
in  treatises  on  Physics. 

The  various  thermometers  which  we  have  recently  described 
determine  the  variations  of  their  own  temperature,  by  the  different 
expansions  and  contractions  of  their  own  substance.  But  the  object 
which  is  proposed  in  constructing  them  is  to  measure  the  temperature 
of  various  media,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous — which  in  each 
instance  requires  particular  precautions. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  or  a  gas,  or 
again  of  a  liquid,  the  thermometer  is  immersed  in  it;  and  if  the 
instrument  be  of  great  sensibility,  if  its  mass  be  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  medium,  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  when  the  level  of  the  mercury  or  the  index  is  at  rest, 
may  be  taken  without  sensible  error  for  that  of  the  medium  itself. 
If  it  is  a  question  of  a  solid  body,  a  cavity  large  enough  to  receive  the 
reservoir  of  the  instrument  is  made,  or,  still  better,  this  cavity  is  filled 
with  mercury ;  after  a  short  time,  the  temperature  of  this  liquid  is  in 
equilibrium  with  that  of  the  body,  and  the  thermometer  is  then 
immersed.  It  is  always  necessary  that  the  mass  of  this  be  very 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  body ;  indeed,  as  there  is  exchange 
of  heat  between  them,  the  indication  no  longer  relates  to  the  original 
temperature  of  the  body,  but  to  that  which  is  established  at  the 
end  of  this  change,  and  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  mass  of  the 
instrument  is  very  large,  the  difference  would  be  considerable. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  this  cause  of  error  can  never  be  entirely 
avoided ;  the  effects  can  only  be  lessened,  in  order  that  the  result  may 
not  be  perceptibly  altered. 


CHAPTER  U, 
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ElfvctA  of  variations  of  temperature  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gasea— ApplicationE  to 
llie  urta — Rupert's  drops — Messnreof  the  linear  expanaioo  of  solidn — Expauniuii 
uf  (irj'stata— Contructlon  of  iiidlde  of  silver — Absolute  nod  iippareDt  expHnsioii 
uf  liijuids— All  goaes  expand  to  the  annie  extent  bctwcsD  certtun  limits  of 
lempentiira. 

A  BODY  expands  when  its  teiuperattire  increases :  tliis  is  thi: 
^  uoiversiLl  fact  which  we  have  stated,  and  which  is  employtii 
to  measure  changes  of  tempevatura.  But  to  what  extent  does  tin- 
vohmie  increase,  and  liy  what  fraction  of  tlie  primitive  vohinie 
18  it  increased  for  one  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  > 
Does  this  fraction  vary  in  difTerent  substances,  and  does  it  remain 
ihe  same  at  every  temperature?  Such  are  the  questions  which 
naturally  present  themselves  to  physicists  wheu  they  have  deter- 
mined by  observation  the  effects  of  variation  of  temperature.  Before 
indicating  the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived,  let  us  show  by 
a  few  examples  the  practical  utility  of  the  precise  knowledge  of 
these  effects,  and  the  necessity  which  often  arises  of  correcting 
or  foreseeing  them. 

If  a  fragile  body  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  is  subjected 
to  quick  changes  of  temperature,  the  effect  produced  will  be  the 
breaking  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  a  red-hot  bar  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
cold  glass  the  glass  cracks ;  the  same  thing  happens  with  a  piece  of 
very  hot  glass  if  it  is  suddenly  placed  in  contact  with  a  piece  of 
cold  iron.  In  the  iirst  instance,  sudden  expansion  is  produced  in  the 
portions  of  the  glass  touched  by  the  hot  iron,  and  the  surrounding 
portions,  wbicb  have  not  bad  time  to  become  warmed,  break  violently 
from  the  first — hence  the  rupture.     In  the  second  instance,  on  the 
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ot:Tx^i  hand,   the  portions   fii'st   touched   are   contracted   before   the 

parts  have  had  time  to  cool,  and  rupture  is  again  the  conse- 

Lce  of  this  sudden  molecular  movement.      We  all  know  that 

ing  water  cannot  be  poured  into  a  cold  glass  vessel  without 

:ing  it  by  the  quick  expansion  of  the  sides  in  contact  with  the 

lici^xxid. 

During  hot  summers  the  expansion  of  metals  used  in  buildings 

a-xxcl    their  contraction  by  cold  in  winter,  produce  effects  which  are 

tVie    inore  apparent  when  these  metals  are  united  to  materials  whose 

e^x:j>a.iisibility  differs  from  their  own.     The  following  is  a  curious 

iiple,  quoted  by  Tyndmll  in  his  work  on  Heat,  the  observation 

explanation  of  which  is  due  to  Canon  Moseley  : — '*  The  choir 

o£   Bristol  Cathedral  was  covered  with  sheet  lead,  the  length  of  the 

coArering  being  sixty  feet,  and  its  depth  nineteen  feet  four  inches. 

It    tad  been  laid  on  in  the  year  1851,  and  two  years  afterwards 

it    had  moved  bodily  down  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches.     The 

descent  had  been  continually  going  on  from  the  time  tlie  lead  had 

laid  down,  and  an  attempt  to  stop  it  by  driving  nails  into 

rafters  had  failed;  for  the  force  with  which  the  lead  descended 

sufficient  to  draw  out  the  nails.     The  roof  was  not  a  steep 

^^^,  and  the  lead  would  have  rested  on  it  for  ever,  without  sliding 

d^^^n  by  gravity.    What  then  was  the  cause  of  the  descent  ?    Simply 

**^s«    The  lead  was  exposed  to  the  varying  temperatures  of  day  and 

^^glit    During  the  day  the  heat  imparted  to  it  caused  it  to  expand. 

^^d  it  lain  upon  a  horizontal  surface,   it  would  have  expanded 

^*^1     Tound;    but  as  it  lay  upon  an   inclined  surface,  it  expanded 

^^or«  freely  downwards  than    upwards.     When,   on   the  contrary, 

tue  lead  contracted  at  night,  its  upper  edge  was  drawn  more  easily 

^0'^rii^ar(j8  than  its  lower  edge  upwards.     Its  motion  was  therefore 

exactly  that   of  a  common   earthworm:   it  pushed  its  lower  edge 

*ot'"Ward  during  the  day,  and  drew  its  upper  edge  after  it  during 

*  *ie  night,  and  thus  by  degrees  it  crawled  through  a  space  of  eighteen 

^Uclies  in  two  years." 

Trom  this  example  we  learn  how  important  it  is  to  note  the 

^^^nges  of  volume  in  solids  wliich  are  used  in  building  or  the  arts. 

"^^ilway  lines   lengthen  in   summer  and  shorten   in  winter;   it   is 

^^«ssary,  therefore,  on  laying  them,  to  give  tliem  a  certain  play 

^*^ich  allows  the  lengthening  to  take  place  freely,  otherwise   the 
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liidut  wouUI  force  the  Ijolta  from  the  sleepers,  or  wuuM  contort 
the  line.  Tlie  damaged  Him  which  occasioned  the  Fumpoux  accident 
on  the  Xorthem  Railway  of  France  was  apparently  cansed  Ly  a 
contortion  of  this  nature,  as  the  ends  of  the  raiU  had  nut  a  sufficient 
interval  I  jet  ween  tbem. 

Stones  held  together  by  iron  clam[i3  are  often  broken,  either  by 
tlie  ex[iiinsiou  or  contriiction  of  the  metals,  both  being  greater  than 
t!ijt  uf  the  atone.  The  force  with  which  tlie  molecules  of  bodies 
lire  sometimes  separated  and  sometimes  drawn  together,  one  against 
the  other,  by  change  of  temperature,  is  enormous.  A  bar  of  iron  a 
metre  (393  incheaj  long  expands  lengthways  llToi.,  when  its  tem- 
perature  Is  raised  from  U"  to  100° ;  it  contracts  to  the  same  amount  iu 
jirissirig  fi'-tm  lOfl"  to  0°.  Now,  it  has  been  calculated  that  in  order 
to  overcome  this  molecular 
movement,  a  force  equal  to 
ihe  pressure  of  2,450  kilo- 
graitinies  must  be  employed, 
if  the  section  of  a  bar  of  iron 
is  a  square  centimetre,  and 
^4r>.0U0  kil(^tauinies  if  the 
section  is  a  si|ttare  deci- 
metre. This  force  has  be«n 
eiiiplnyed  for  the  holding 
together  of  the  lateral  walls 
of  a  gallery  in  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  M^-- 
tiers,  ^^hich  the  pressure  of 
the  roof  hod  driven  out  of 
the  vertical.  Two  bars  of  iron  were  placed  so  aft  to  cross  the  two  walls 
at  the  upper  part;  they  were  terminated  on  the  outside  by  screws 
furnished  witli  nuts.  The  whole  of  Iheir  length  was  qnickly  heated, 
which  pixMlnced  a  lengthening,  and  the  nuts  were  then  screwed  up  close 
against  tliick  pieces  of  wood  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  roof  walls 
whilst  the  bara  were  still  hot.  Ou  cooling,  the  bars  contracted,  and 
by  degrees  the  force  of  contraction  drew  the  walls  nearer  together. 
Dy  repeating  the  same  operation  several  times  they  were  at  last 
brought  to  a  vertical  position. 

Citrtwrighls  utili/c  the  contracting  force  of  cooling  iron  to  bind 
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together  the  spokes  of  carriage  wheels.  The  iron  tii*e  is  forged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  surround  the  wood,  when  it  is  heated  to  rather 
a  high  temperature;  on  cooling  it  binds  the  parts  of  the  wheel 
strongly  together. 

Dutch  tears,  or  Eupert's  drops,  are  drops  of  melted  glass  which 
have  been  suddenly  solidified  in  cold  water.  On  breaking  the  fila- 
ment of  glass  with  which  they  are  terminated,  the  whole  mass 
instantly  becomes  powder,  with  such  a  force  that  if  the  drop  has 
been  previously  plunged  into  a  flask  filled  with  water  the  shock 
transmitted  to  the  water  is  sufficient  to  break  the  flask.  A  similar 
efiTect  is  produced  in  very  thick  glass  flasks  which  have  been  cooled 
suddenly  after  having  been  blown.  A  grain  of  sand  thrown  into 
the  vessel  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  bottom  to  fall 
out  (Tyndall).    The  cause  of  this  is  the  same  in  this  ^ 

last  example  as  in  the  Dutch  tears.  The  exterior 
of  the  glass  drops  cools  first,  imprisoning  the  in- 
terior mass,  which  has  not  yet  solidified;  when 
this  cools  in  its  turn,  it  contracts,  and  the  efiect 
of  the  contraction  being  exercised  equally  on  the 
outer  envelope,  it  remains  in  equilibrium.  But 
the  molecules  are   in   a  state   of  violent  tension, 

,,,  ,,  ,  111  1.  .,        Fio.  292.— Dutch  teaw. 

and    the    least    rupture    suddenly    destroys    the 

equilibrium  in  one  point,  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  it  in  the 

whole  mass. 

The  expansion  of  liquids  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  solids, 
and  the  expansion  of  gases  is  the  greatest  of  all.  We  have  seen 
how  this  is  proved ;  it  now  remains  for  us  to  show  by  what  means 
the  expansions  are  measured,  by  what  methods  the  so-called  co- 
efficient  of  expansion  of  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas  is  determined.  The 
imit  of  volume  of  the  body  being  given,  let  us  imagine  that  the 
temperature  is  raised  one  degree  centigrade:  expansion  or  increase 
of  volume  will  of  course  result.  This  increase,  expressed  in  numbers 
referred  to  this  same  unit,  constitutes  the  co-efficient  of  expansion 
of  the  substance  for  the  temperature  employed.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  fraction  of  the  primitive  volume 
added  to  the  volume  of  any  body  when  its  temperature  is  raised 
one  degree.  Thus  a  litre  or  cubic  decimetre  of  mercury  heated  from 
0®  to  V  becomes  a  litre  plus  179  millionths,  or  1000179  decimetre. 

F  F  2 
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The  fraction  0000179  is  the  co-e£Bcient  of  expansion  of  mercniy  at 
zero.  The  numbers  of  which  we  here  speak  varj  with  the  nature 
and  physical  condition  of  the  substances.  Moreover,  the  co-efficient 
of  expansion  of  one  body  generally  varies  for  different  d^[rees  of 
the  thermometric  scale,  even  when  its  physical  condition  does 
not  change. 

In  liquids  and  gases  the  cubic  expansion,  or  expansion  of  volume, 
is  considered;  but  in  solids  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  increase 
of  one  of  the  dimensions,  that  is  to  say,  the  linear  expansion,  or, 
in  the  case  of  two  dimensions,  superficial  expansion.  As  a  solid 
of  any  form  generally  expands  equally  in  every  direction,  so  as  to 
retain  its  original  form  at  all  temperatures,  the  increase  of  its  volume 
can  be  deduced  from  that  of  one  of  its  dimensions;  besides,  it  is 
proved  that  the  co-efficient  of  cubic  expansion  is  perceptibly  to 
all  intenj»  and  purposes  triple  of  the  co-efiicient  of  linear  expansion; 
for  this  reason,  in  the  case  of  solid  bodies,  this  last  co-efficient  is 
alone  determined. 


L 
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Fig.  2Da.— Measure  of  the  linear  expansion  of  a  solid,  by  the  method  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 

Let  US  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  method  devised  by 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace  for  measuring  the  linear  expansion  of  a 
solid  bar.  The  bar  A  B  is  fixed  at  a,  so  that  it  can  expand  only  at 
the  extremity  b  ;  on  expauding  through  the  space  B  b'  it  forces  the 
rod  OB,  which  is  fixed  and  can  revolve  on  the  point  0,  into  the 
position  ob'.  The  telescope  ll,  originally  horizontal,  moves  with 
the  rod  to  l'l,  so  that,  in  place  of  being  opposite  the  point  c  of 
the  vertical  scale  cc',  it  is  then  opposite  c'.  By  this  means  they 
then  substitute  for  the  difficult  measure  of  the  smaller  space  bb' 
that  of  a  space  c  c',  the  ratio  of  which  to  the  space  B  b',  through 
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which  the  rod  has  expanded,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  oc  to  ob. 
Fig.   294  showB   the   arrangement  of    the   apparatus   employed   in 

the  preceding  method.  The  metallic  bur  s,  whose  expansion  is  to  be 
measured,  is  immersed  iu  a  trough  filled  with  water,  beneath  which 
is  placed  a  fire  to  raise  the  temperature ;  at  one  end  it  is  in  contact 
with  a  fixed  glass  rod  b',  imuiovcably  fixed  to  the  pillars ;  at  the 
other  end  it  presses  against. the  moveable  glass  rod  B,  which  com- 
municates its  motion  to  the  telescope.  The  water  in  the  trough 
l>eing  first  at  0°,  the  observers  note  the  division  of  the  scale  with 
which  the  micrometric  wire  stretched  horizontally  across  the  field 
of  the  telescope  corresponds.  Then,  after  having  replaced  the  iced 
water  by  water  raised  to  a  temperature  of  100" — that  is,  to  the  boUing 


point — the  division  of  the  scale  is  again  oLseived.  Ry  a  simple  pro- 
portion the  relation  of  the  elongation  of  the  bar  to  its  orifjinal 
length  is  determined ;  in  other  words,  the  expansion  for  100°  of 
temperature- 
Operating  thus  on  solid  bars  of  different  substances  and  between 
different  limits  of  temperature,  Laplace  and  Lavoisier  determined. 
for  the  co-efficienta  of  expansion  of  solids,  numbers  which  vary 
for  different  substances,  but  which  are  sensibly  constant  for  the 
same  substance  for  the  different  degrees  of  the  thermometric  .scale, 
between  the  temperatures  0°  and  100°.     The  following  are  some  of  the 
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results  determined  by  various  observers  either  by  the  method  just 
described  or  by  other  processes. 

Iron 0-000012 

Copper 0KX)0017 

Tin 0-000022 

Lead (H)00029 

Zinc 0-000032 

Silver 0-000019 

Gold 0-000015 

PlAtinum 0-000009 

Steel OIXXWll 

Alaminium 0-000022 

Bronte 0-000019 

WoodOharooal OOOOOU 

Gnnite Ot)00000 

White  marble 0*000008 

Buildiqg  stone 0-000009 

OImb 0-000008 

Ice 0-000053 

The  preceding  co-efficients  of  expansion  apply  only  to  the  speci- 
mens which  ¥rere  used  to  determine  them;  according  to  some 
observers,  the  same  substances  are  found  to  possess  totally  dif- 
ferent co-efficients,  dependent  on  the  particular  molecular  conditions 
in  which  the  substances  used  by  each  of  them  exist  Thus,  wrought 
iron,  iron  wire,  and  cast  iron  have  not  the  same  co-efficient  of  ex- 
pansion ;  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  other  metals.  Solid  bodies 
which  have  not  a  homogeneous  structure  in  every  direction  expand 
unequally  in  diftorent  directions.  Thus  the  expansion  of  dried  wood 
is  not  the  same  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  and  perpendicular 
to  their  direction.  All  doubly-refmcting  crystals  have  unequal 
co-efficients  of  expansion  in  different  directions.  According  to 
Mitscherlich  and  Fizeau,  there  are  even  some  which,  when  they  in- 
crease in  length  by  heat  in  one  direction,  contract  in  another.  Such 
is  carbonate  of  lime  or  Iceland  spar :  for  while,  on  raising  the 
temi)erature  one  degree,  tliis  crystal  expands  29  millionths  in  the 
direction  of  the  optical  axis,  it  contracts  perpendiciUarly  to  the 
axis,  and  this  contraction  amounts  to  nearly  G  millionths.  A  similar 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  emerald  and  in  ortliic  feldspar. 
The  differences  of  crystalline  structure  in  different  directions, 
which  we  have   seen  indicated  in  those  substances  by  the  curious 
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effects  of  double  refraction,  are  here  shown  under  another  form 
^which  is  no  less  interesting. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  just  stated,  these  anomalies  are  not  real 
exceptions  to  the  law  of  expansion  of  solids  by  heat,  because  when 
the  whole  expansion  is  considered  there  is  increase  of  volume. 
Tliis  is  not  the  case  however  with  iodide  of  silver.  From  some 
very  interesting  researches  by  M.  Fizeau  on  this  substance,  it 
appears  that  it  undergoes  a  real  contraction  in  proportion  as  it 
increases  in  temperature  between  rather  extensive  limits,  as  they 
embrace  80  degrees  of  the  thermometric  scale;  and  further,  that 
the  co-efficient  of  contraction — which  physicists  call  the  Ttcgative 
co-efficient  of  coppaiision — l)ecome8  greater  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases. 

For  some  time  it  was  believed  that  ice  or  solidified  water  was 
contracted  by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  thus  forming  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  phenomena  of  expansion  of  solids :  this  how- 
ever is  not  the  case,  and  Brunner  found  that  its  density  increased 
^*ith  the  fall  of  temperature.  The  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  ice, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  table  at  page  438,  rises  as  high  as  53  ten- 
millionths,  higher,  in  fact,  than  that  of  zinc,  the  most  expansible 
of  all  metals.  Wood,  and  the  greater  number  of  organic  substances, 
diminish  in  volume  when  they  are  warmed,  if  they  are  not  com- 
pletely desiccated;  but  this  is  only  an  apparent  exception.  Heat 
induces  evaporation  of  the  water  which  these  bodies  contain,  and 
m  diminishing  in  volume  they  also  lose  in  weight;  besides,  on 
'^turning  to  their  original  temperature  by  cooling,  they  do  not  re- 
®^Uie  their  primitive  volume.  Clay,  although  completely  dried,  also 
^^titracts  when  it  is  submitted  to  an  increasing  temperature,  and  it 
^^  on  account  of  this  property  that  clay  pyrometers  have  been 
^^nstructed;  these  instruments  indicate  the  temperature  of  large 
^^ilns:  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  contraction  is  owing  to  tin? 
^^Uamencement  of  vitrification  or  chemical  combination  of  the  ele- 
^*^eiit8  of  the  clay ;  besides  which,  on  cooling,  it  no  longer  assumes 
*^^  former  volume. 

The  expansion  of  liquids  is  greater  than  that  of  solids.  We 
*^a.\re  already  seen  that  the  construction  of  ordinary  thermometers 
^  tttsed  on  the  difference  of  the  expansion  of  glass  and  mercury. 
*^      the    liquids,   tlie   expansion   of  which    we   desire   to    measure. 
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ere  necessBrily  enclosed  in  solid  vessels  or  envelopes,  wliich  thera- 
eelvcs  change  in  volume  when  the  temperature  is  changBd,  it 
follows  that  we  nvaai  distingubh  between  absolate  expsneioii. 
tlmt  i»  to  Bay,  the  real  increase  of  volume  of  the  liquid,  uul 
itppitrent  expansion,  as  it  is  ohserved  hy  the  aid  of  a  tbermomelrie 
tube  iliviiletl  into  parts  of  equal  capacity.  The  atieoinl«  expansioii 
of  a  Ii(|iiid  is  evidently  equal  to  its  apparent  expansion,  p/tu  the 
expaiiflion  of  the  envelope. 

The  following  is  the  process  employed  for  the  measurement  of 
the  absolute  or  real  expansion  of  liquids.  The  absolute  expansioo 
of  mercury  wan  first  determined  by  a  process  which  we  cannot  here 
deacribo;  tlitn,  on  subtnicting  from  the  number  found  the  apparent 
expansion  of  the  same  liquid,  the  expansion  of  the  glass  was 
obtainod.  Tliis  being  once  known,  the  expansion  of  any  liquid 
cnii  be  (luducitd  from  it  by  a  reverse  opcrntton,  that  is  to  say,  by 
first  measuring  the  apparent  expansion  and  adding  to  it  the 
t^xpunsion  of  the  ^Inss  or  envelope. 

licstilts  have  siiown  that  liquids  not  only  expand  more  than 
suliils,  but  ngain  that  these  co-efficients  of  expansion— this  refers  to 
cubic  expan»iou~arfi  not  constant.     Let  us  take  some  e.tamples. 

M.  Ke^Bult,  by  perfecting  the  method  invented  by  Dulong 
and  I'elit,  has  obtained  the  following  numbers,  which  represent 
the  co-etficiffnt  of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  for  an  elevation 
of  imo  degree  centigrade:— 


Mean  Vietwtcn   0*  and  100° 0-00018170 

At     100 0-00018306 

lit     aOO" 0-00018909 

nt     aOfC   .     .     .     .     .          .     .  0-00019413 

nt    ;i50* 0-00019666 

We  perceive  that  the  co-cfticient  increases  with  the  temperature, 
but  between  0*  and  100°  it  is  sensibly  constant,  and  then  equal 
to  i^;  while  at  0°  it  is  ^.  iSuch  is  the  fraction  by  which  any 
volume  of  mercury  expands  at  the  temperature  indicated. 

Water  and  alcohol  expand  more  than  mercury  between  0°  and 
the  temperatures  100°  and  80°.  which  are  their  boiling  points. 
Jlnreover,  the  first  of  these  liquids  offers  an  anomaly  which  deser\'es 
ultciition.     rietwefu  the  teiuperatore  of  melting  ice  and  4°,  water, 
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instead  of  expanding,  diminishes  in  volume;  at  this  temperature 

it   attains  its  maximum  density.      Heated  above  4"^  it  continues 

to    expand  till  it  reaches   100°  C.      M.  Despretz,   who    has    made 

a    complete  study  of  the  expansion  of  water  and  its  contraction 

near  0°,  has  given  the  following  volumes  and  densities  of  water 

at  different  temperatures: — 

Temperatareit  Volumes.  Densities. 

0° 1-0001269 0-999873 

1** 1-0000730 0-999927 

2« 1-0000331 0-999966 

3' 1-0000083 0-999999 

4" 1-0000000 1000000 

b"* 1-0000082 0-999999 

6** 1-0000309 0-999969 

7" 1-0000708 0-999929 

8" 1-0001216 0-999878 

lOO'' 1-0431600 0-968634 


The  contraction  of  water  heated  from  0°  to  4°  can  be  proved  very 

simply.    A  cylinder  of  glass,  full  of  water  at  a  temperature  above 

^"   C,  is  surrounded,  midway  between  the 

^^P   and  bottom,  by  a  tray  containing  ice. 

•'^e  upper  stratum  of  water  gradually  and 

Continuously  cools,  and  the  thermometer 

^^liich  is  immersed  in  it  falls  from  4°  to  0°, 

^'^tiilst  the  lower  thermometer,  after  having 

*^llen  to  4°,  remains  stationary.     This  ex- 

I>eriinent  proves  that  the  upper  stratum  on 

^^^oling  to  4°,  becoming  heavier  than  the 

^O'Wer  ones,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass 

^^^el,  and  is  replaced  by  those,  which  are 

^^    trnm  cooled  down  by  the  ice.     But  when  the  tempemture  is  lower 

^'ian  4*^,  the  water  remains  at  the  upper  part,  as  the  indications  of  the 

^^o   thermometers  prove. 

Gases  expand  much  more  than  solids  and  liquids  under  the  action 
^^  heat :  a  thin  glass  sphere,  or  a  balloon  of  gold-beater's  skin  filled, 
^^^th  air,  or  any  other  gas,  bursts  when  it  is  slightly  heated.  As 
^^ooxding  to  Marietta's  law,  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  changed  by 
P'^^ssure,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  its  co- efficient  of  expansion 

i^ciy  possess  a  definite  value,  that  care  be  taken  to  indicate  to  what 
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pressure  it  hits  been  submitted.  These  co-efficient*  are  ordinarily 
taken  at  an  atmosplieric  pressure  of  760  ram.  Gay-Lussac  determinted 
&  great  number  for  temperatures  comprised  between  0°  and  100",  and 
arrived  at  the  remarkable  result,  that  the  co-efficient  of  expansion 
is  the  same  for  all  gases,  simple,  mixed,  or  combined.  Acconling 
to  this  illustrious  physicist,  a  voLume  of  gas,  on  being  heated 
1°  C,  increaees  the  2tj7lh  part  of  its  volume ;  a  cubic  decimetre 
of  air,  passing  from  0'  to  100'',  therefoi-e  expands  375  cubic  cenli- 
metres,  that  is,  more  than  a  tliird  of  its  volume  at  0°.  The  number 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  is  a  little  too  high,  as  the  beautiful 
researches  of  if.  lieguftult  have  proved  ;  aud  he  has  at  the  same  time 
shown  that  Gay-Lussac's  law  ta  not  absolute.  Air,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
carbonic  oxide  have  nearly  the  saino  co-efficient  of  expansion, 
which  is  0110366,  wliieh  is  equal  to  the  fraction  ~.  But  those  of 
other  gases  are  different :  thus,  in  the  case  of  cyanogen,  it  ia  equal  to 
0'00388,  or  to  the  fraction  j^.  Moreover,  the  less  the  pressure  to 
which  the  ditierent  gases  are  submitted,  the  more  do  their  co- 
efficients of  expansion  approach  equality;  thus  veriiyiug  Gay- 
Lussac's  law. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  expansion  of  air  and  gases  by  heat 
explains  many  meteorological  phenomena.  It  is  also  the  principle 
of  numerous  applications,  among  wiiich  we  may  c|uotti  air  balloons, 
hot-air  stoves,  and  hot-air  engines. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EFFECTS   OF    VARIATIONS   OF   TEMPERATURE  :     CHANGES   IN 

THE   STATE  OF   BODIES. 

The  passage  of  bodies  from  u  solid  to  a  liquid  state  :  fusion — Return  of  liquids  to 
the  solid  state  :  solidification  or  congelation — Equality  of  the  temperatures  of 
fusion  and  solidification — Passage  of  liquids  into  gases  :  difference  between 
evaporation  and  vaporization — Phenomenon  of  ebullition  :  fixed  temperature 
of  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  under  a  given  pressure — Return  of  vapours 
and  gases  into  a  liquid  condition  :  liquefaction  and  congelation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  several  other  gases — A  permanent  gas  defined. 

TX7E  all  know  that  a  mass  of  wat^r  which  is  liquid  at  certain 
' '  temperatures  is  capable  of  passing  into  the  solid  state  when 
its  temperature  falls  below  a  certain  limit ;  in  a  word,  it  becomes  a 
piece  of  ice  without  changing  its  nature,  that  is  to  say,  without 
ceasing  to  be  formed  of  the  same  chemical  elements.  On  returning 
to  its  original  temperature,  it  again  resumes  the  liquid  condition ; 
and  if  it  is  then  heated  to  100°,  under  an  atmospheric  pressure  of 
760  mm.,  it  is  converted  into  vapour.  The  greater  number  of  liquids 
are  like  water  in  this  respect,  and  can  exist  in  either  the  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  condition. 

Bodies  which  are  solid  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  metals  for 
example,  change  their  condition  when  they  are  submitted  to  a 
sufficiently  intense  heat;  they  are  then  liquefied,  and  sometimes 
vaporized.  Cooling  produces  opposite  phenomena,  and  causes  a  gas 
to  pass  into  a  liquid,  and  then  into  a  solid. 

These  various  changes  of  condition  are  effected  under  circum- 
stances which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  but  which 
nevertheless  conform  to  certain  common  laws,  which  we  shall  now 
discuss.     First,  however,  let  us  enumerate  the  changes  of  condition 
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ID  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  which  can  be  produced  under  the 
influence  of  variations  of  temperature. 

An  increase  of  temperature  produces,  in  solids,  a  change  to  a 
liijuid  state,  which  is  called  fusion ;  in  liquids,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
gaseous  state,  or  vaporization :  we  shall  see,  further  on,  the  distinction 
which  must  he  made  hetween  vaporization  and  evaporation,  which 
also  designates  the  change  of  a  liquid  into  gas,  or  into  vapour. 

Cooling  causes  gases  to  become  liquid ;  this  is  liqiufartion  ;  and 
in  liquids,  a  return  to  the  solid  state,  which  is  sometimes  called  soli//i- 
fication,  and  soraetimea  congelation  or  freezing. 

The  fusion  of  different  solid  bodies  takes  place  at  various  tempera- 
tures, which  differ  from  each  other  considerably.  Thus,  whilst  ice 
melts  at  0°,  sulphur  at  1'25°,  and  lead  at  322°,  a  temperature  of  1,500" 
is  necessary  to  melt  iron,  and  nearly  2,000°  to  melt  platinum.  But 
all  solids  have  this  common  property,  that  the  temperature  of  fusion 
is  definite  for  each  of  them  ;  moreover,  during  the  time  that  the 
change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  condition  is  taking  plac«,  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  remains  the  same,  whatever  may  l)e  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  which  produces  the  fusion.  We  may  remember 
that  it  is  this  property  which  has  been  utilized  in  determining  a 
fixed  point  of  the  thermometer.  The  only  effect  which  is  produced 
by  au  increase  in  the  source  of  heat,  is  a  greater  r&pidity  in  the 
fusion  of  the  solid. 

The  passage  to  a  liquid  state  of  the  greater  number  of  solids  is 
made  suddenly ;  thus,  ice,  sulphur,  and  metals  assume  their  fiuidity 
in  a  moment  Other  substances,  on  the  contrary,  begin  by  bei>ig 
softened;  and  they  become  viscous,  before  becoming  quite  fluid. 
Glass  affords  an  example  of  this  condition,  which  gives  great  facility 
to  the  working  of  it,  and  enables  it  to  be  blown  and  to  be  worked 
into  various  forms. 

Formerly  we  were  not  able  to  produce  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  for  the  fusion  of  certain  bodies :  hence  they  were  called  refrac- 
tory or  fixed.  In  the  present  day  the  number  of  these  substances 
is  considerably  diminished,  and  the  fusion  of  rocks,  which  used  to 
be  considered  infusible,  has  been  effected.  M.  Despretz  has  even 
succeeded  in  producing  an  incipient  fusion  in  charcoal,  the  most  re- 
fractory of  all  known  bodies.  Other  solids  are  infusible,  because  heat 
decomposes  them ;  such  are  chalk,  pit-coal,  and  marble  :  neverthe- 
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f        /ess,  by  enclosing  a  piece  of  marble  in  an  iron  cylinder,  hermetically 

'         closed,  and  then  submitting  it  to  a  high  temperature,  a  certain  portion 

of  tliis  body  can  be  fused.     The  heat  at  first  decomposes  part  of 

the    marble  into  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  and  the  gas,  ;by  its  elastic 

force,  prevents  the  continuance  of  decomposition,  and  the  remaining 

marUe  is  partially  fused. 

The  expansion  which  a  solid  body  undergoes  when  submitted  to 

increments  of  heat,  generally  continues  until  the  commencement  of 

fiision  ;  at  this  juncture  it  takes  place  still  more  rapidly,  so  that  the 

liquefied  mass  has  a  greater  volume  than  that  of  the  solid  which 

I>roduced  it.     There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  law,  and  we  shall 

occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  solidifica- 

of  liquids.     A  foreseen  relationship  exists  between  the  latter 

lenomenon  and  that  which  we  have  just  studied:  for  they  are 

lK>tli  effected  for  the  same   substance,   at   a  fixed  temperature:  in 

«^  'W'ord,  the  point  of  solidification  is  the  same  as  the  point  of  fusion. 

Tlxixs,  water  becomes  ice  when  its  temperature  reaches  0*' ;  lead  is 

solidified  when  cooled  to   322°,  sulphur  to   115°,   iron  to  1,500°, 

I>latiinum   to  2,000°.     And  we  have  another  similarity  in  the  fact 

the  temperature  of  the  liquid  mass  remains   constant   during 

whole  time  of  solidification ;  a   more  intense   removal   of   heat 

the  passage  to  the  solid  state  more  rapid,  but  it  does  not 

er  the  temperature  of  the  mass. 

The  term  congelaiimi  or  freezing  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
Solidification  which  takes  place  at  a  low  temperature, — for  example, 
*^^^low  0°.  Water  congeals  at  0°,  mercury  39°  below  0° ;  many 
li^lxiids,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  alcohol,  have  not  yet 
*^^^^n  solidified,  although  by  using  refrigerating  mixtures  their  tem- 
I^^'Tature  has  been  lowered  to  80°  below  0°. 

We  thus  see  that  the  temperature  of  the  fusing  point  of  solids  is 

^•l^o   same  as   the  temperature   of  solidification.     Nevertheless  it  is 

X^^^ssible,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  lower  the  temperature  of  a 

^icj^nid  mass  below  this  point  without  producing  solidification.     Water, 

example,  when  enclosed  in  a  vessel  and  sheltered  from  the  agita- 

of  the  air,  can  remain  liquid  at  a  temperature  20°  below  0°.     In 

experiment  it  must  be  very  limpid,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept 

I)erfect  rest,  and  that  the  cooling  be  eflTected  gradually.     But  when 

in  this  condition,  the  slightest  agitation,  or  the  throwing  in  of  a 
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small  piece  of  ice,  is  sufficient  to  cHUse  congelfttion  to  take  place 
instantly  througlioiit  the  whole  mass.  Then  a  remarkable  result 
occura,  for  there  is  a  disengagement  of  heat,  and  freezing  takes  place 
at  a  temperature  of  U',  as  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

A  solid,  on  melting,  expands  quickly,  aud  the  reverse  phenomenon 
ought  to  tiike  place  when  a  liquid  mass  is  solidified.  Experiment, 
indeed,  haa  shown  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  volume.  But  this 
is  not  a  general  lnw,  as  there  are  exceptions,  such  as  water,  cast-iron, 
hismuth,  and  antimony.  These  substances  expand  on  solidifying, 
and  this  property  is  utilized  in  the  arts,  in  the  case  of  molten  iron, 
and  allows  the  reproduction  in  a  very  perfect  form  of  the  interior  of 
the  mouUls  in  which  this  substance  flows, 

We  have  already  learnt  that  water  expands  on  cooling  from  i^ 
to  0',  so  that  the  sudden  expansion  which  it  undergoes  on  congealing 
appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  same  phenomenon,  and  renders 
the  explanation  which  is  given  to  it  probable  :  the  phenomenon  is 
explained  by  the  new  disposition  which  the  molecules  take  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  point  where  this  ci^-stallization  is  effected.  When  the 
pa,ssage  to  the  solid  state  is  effected,  the  expansion  is  sudden,  and  is 
performed  with  au  irresistible  force,  as  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment, the  description  of  which  we  take  from  Tyndall's  "  Treatise  on 
Heat :" — "  But  to  give  you  an  example  of  this  energy,  a  quantity  of 
water  is  confined  in  this  iron  bottle.  The  iron  is  fully  half  an  inch 
tliick,  and  the  quantity  of  water  is  small,  although  sufficient  to  fill 
the  bottla  Tlie  bottle  is  closed  by  a  screw  firmly  fixed  in  its  neck. 
Here  is  a  second  bottle  of  the  same  kind,  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner.  I  place  both  of  them  in  this  copper  vessel,  and  surround 
them  with  a  freezing  mixture.  They  cool  gradually,  the  water  within 
approaches  its  point  of  maximum  density  ;  no  doubt  at  this  moment 
the  water  does  not  quite  fill  the  bottle,  a  small  vacuous  space  exists 
within.  But  soon  the  contraction  ceases,  aud  expansion  seta  in  ;  the 
vacuous  place  is  slowly  filled,  the  water  gradually  changes  from 
liquid  to  solid ;  in  doing  so  it  requires  mora  room,  which  the  rigid 
iron  refuses  to  grant.  But  its  rigidity  is  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  the  atomic  forces.  These  atoms  are  giants  in  disguise,  and  the 
sound  you  now  hear  indicates  that  the  bottle  is  shivered  by  the 
crystallizing  molecules, — the  other  bottle  follows,  and  here  are  the 
fi-agments  of  the  vessels,  showing  their  thickness,  and   impressing 
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yott  with  the    might  of   that  energy   by    which   they   have   been 
thus  riven," 

Two  bombs  filled  with  water,  the  fusee  holes  being  dosed  firmly 
liy  an  iron  stopper,  were  exposed  to  intense  frast:  in  one  instance 
ilie  stopper  was  projected  to  a  distance  o£  1-50  metres  on  freezing, 
aad  a  long  cylinder  of  ice  issued  from  the  opening  (Fig.  296) ;  the 
other  bomb  was  split  open,  and  a  sheet  of  ice  was  forced  through 
the  crack.  This  experiment  is  given  in  M.  Daguin's  "  Traitii  de 
I'iiysique,"  and  was  made  by  Miijor  Edward  'Williams,  of  the  Artillery 
'n  Qiieiiec. 


Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  bismuth.     Au  iron  bottle 

^  lied  with  melted  metal,  and  closed  with  a  screw- stop  per.  bui-sta  when 

''<i   metal  begins  to  solidify ;  the  rapid  expansion  which  detennines 

*®   changes  of  condition  develops  an  expansive  force  so  considerable 

**s-t  the  envelope  cannot  resist  it,  and  is  broken. 

The  expansion  of  water  at  the  moment  of  congelation  explains 

'^e  bursting  of  water-pipes  during  a  frost ;  the  accident  u  not  per- 

^iv-ed  until  a  thaw,  because  as  long  as  tlie  water  remains  as  ice  in 

pipes  no  escape  can  be  manifested,  but  when  the  thaw  commences, 

water  flows  through  the  cracks  in  the  pipes. 

The  greater  number  of  solids  must  be  liqnefied  before  they  pass 

"**t^ithe  state  of  vapour.     Nevertheless,  camphor,  arsenic,  and  some 

*^**1>-Cir  aubstancea  diminish  in  weight  wtien  exposed  to  the  air,  without 


*)ining  liquid.     Snow  and  ice  do  the  s 
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tliis  fact  during  dry  weather  and  hard  frosts :  pieces  of  ice  and  heaps 
of  9U0W  perceptibly  diminish  in  volume,  or  quite  disappear,  without 
even  partial  fusion  having  taken  place. 

A3  regards  liquids,  they  for  the  most  part  pass  spontaneously 
into  vapour,  at  varying  temperatures.  Water  on  being  placed  in  an 
open  vessel  gradually  disappears  ;  wet  things  dry  with  much  greater 
rapidity  when  the  temperature  is  high  and  tlie  surrounding  air  not 
humid ;  and  again,  when  placed  in  a  current  of  air,  the  water  with 
which  tliey  are  saturated  is  converted  still  more  quickly  into  vapour. 
Mercury  evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures;  a  fact  which  was 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  Faraday,  by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ment :  he  suspended  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  in  a  flask  containing 
mercury,  and  after  some  length  of  time  he  foimd  that  the  leaf  was 
whitened.  The  mercury  had  thus  amalgamated  itself  with  the  gold, 
which  could  not  have  resulted  unless  evaporation  had  taken  place. 
This  first  mode  by  which  liquids  pass  into  the  state  of  gas  is  called 
era]>oration.  It  is  characterized  by  tlie  fact  that  it  is  effected  at 
any  temperature  whatever,  and  solely  at  the  superficial  stratum  of 
the  liquid.  Vaporization,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  conversion  into 
vapour  under  the  influence  of  a  rise  of  temperature  at  the  moment 
when  this  temperature  attains  a  fi.\ed  limit,  determinate  for  each 
liquid,  and  constant  for  the  same  external  pressure.  The  liquid  is 
then  in  ebullition,  that  is  to  say,  its  mass  is  agitaf«d  by  the  passage 
of  the  bubbles  of  vapour  which  have  escaped  from  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and  the  specific  lightness  of  which 
causes  them  to  asceud  to  the  surface. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  enters  into  ebullition  is,  aa 
we  have  just  said,  constant  for  the  same  pressure:  that  is,  if  the 
liquid  is  always  contained  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  substance.  Water 
boils  at  100°,  at  the  barometric  pressure  of  760  millimetres,  in  a 
metallic  vessel;  in  a  glass  vessel,  however,  it  scarcely  boils  at  101°, 
as  proved  by  (ray-Lussac ;  this  probably  proceeds  from  a  stronger 
adhesion  of  the  liquid  molecules  to  the  glass  than  to  the  metal. 
Moreover,  the  temperature  of  ebullition  remains  constant  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  vaporization  of  a  liquid  mass  continues ;  only, 
if  a  more  intense  heat  is  used,  the  passage  into  the  vaporous  state 
is  effected  more  i-apidly. 

The  following  are  the  tempcratiires  at  which  vaporizaliou  (which 
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always  accoDipaoies  ebullition)  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  fol- 
lowing liquids:— 

Ether 36' 

Alcohol ef*' 

Water 100° 

CoQcentiated  sulphuric  acid  .  3S&° 

Mei«nr7 380° 

Solpbur 400° 

Let  US  now  study  more  closely  the  curioua  phenomena  of  the 
ebullition  or  boiling  of  liquids,  and  we  will  tate  for  our  example 
that  liquid  which  is  most  easy  to  observe,  viz.  water. 

When  the  temperature  of  a  vessel  containing  water  ia  raised  by 
placing  it  on  the  Sre,  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  vessel  leceive  tlie  first  influence  of  ^'^i^^|.-. 

the  heat.    The  heat  is  then  communicated  (  f^   -v' ' 

to  the  contained  liquid,  which  ia  at  first  ,';-?  l 

evaporated  at  the  surfnce,  this  evaporation 
being  greater  aa  the  temperature  of  the 
water  approaches  nearer  to  ebullition.  At 
length  the  moment  arrives  when  vapour  ,    ^ 

is  produced  ou  the  uinrr  surfaces  and  at  ■         ^  ^* 

the  bottom  of  the  vetsel.     The  bubbles  '     £S:^  • 

there  formed  have  an  ela^itic  or  expansive  ^ 

force,  which,  added  to  their  specific  light- 
ness, causes  them  to  rise  to  tlie  surface  of 
the  liquid.    But  the  weight  of  tlie  strata  of 

water  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  are       ^,^^Mt^^^^^^^^. 
opposed  to  this  ascent,  which  does  not        'i«&^^es^b_:-»-j£' 
effectively   take   place   until   the    elastic 
force   of   the    vapour    is    equal    to    the 

sum  of  theae  two  pressures.  Then  a  tumultuoua  movement  com- 
mencea,  which  is  due  to  the  passage  of  bubbles  which  burst  at 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  little  before  ebullition,  a  peculiar 
noi!;e  is  heard :  it  is  then  said  that  the  water  sings.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  noise  may  be  explained  aa  follows :  when  the  first 
bubbles  of  vapour  rise  to  the  surface,  they  traverse  strata  more 
nr  less  warm,  the  vapour  of  which  they  are  formed  is  cooled  and 
roudeused.  aud  the  sumiunding  water  immediately  fills  the   spaces 
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whicli  resitlt  But  the  upper  strata  of  tlie  water  soon  attain  ibe 
lemperatore  of  the  strata  at  the  bottom,  and  the  noise  ceases,  because 
the  cause  oF  the  coodensatiou  of  the  bubbles  has  disappeai-ed. 

The  appearance  of  the  bubbles  of  vapour  confirms  tliis  explaua- 
tioQ ;  they  at  first  rise  imder  the  form  of  cones  which  taper  off  nt  the 
upper  part ;  when  ebullition  is  complete  they  rise,  on  the  contrary, 
as  cones  widened  at  the  top,  because,  instead  of  being  condensed, 
they  are  expanded  in  proportion  as  they  overcome  the  diminishing 
pressure  of  the  hquid  above  them. 

Experiment  proves  that,  duruig  tlie  whole  time  of  boiling  of  a 
liquid,  the  elastic  tension  of  the  vapour  which  is  formed  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  external  pressure;  and,  because,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  tills  tension  iucrenses  with  the  tempeniture,  it  follows  that  the 
temi)erature  of  ebullition  of  a  liquid  is  lowered  as  the  external  pres- 
sure decreases,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  raised  as  the  external 
pressure  increases.  Thus,  nnder  a  pressure  of  700  mm.  water  boils 
at  100°.  De  Saussnre,  having  boiled  waler  on  Mont  Blanc,  found  86° 
to  be  the  temperature  of 
ebullition,  the  barometric 
pressure  being  434  mm.; 
Bravais  and  Martins  made 
similar  experiments,  and 
found  the  temperature  of 
ebullition  at  the  Cirands- 
Mulets,  on  the  sides  of  the 
samemountain,90',under 
a  pressure  of  529  mm.,  and 
at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc 
84-4°,  with  a  pressure  of 
424  mm. 

In  an  apparatus  called 
P'        (after  its  inventor)  Papin's 
~^  Digester,  the  temperature 

I ,  of  ebullition  of  water  is 

raised  at  will,  by  increas- 
ing the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  increased  pressure 
is  produced  by  the  vapour,  which  accumulates  iu  large  quantity 
above  the  surface,  aud  raises  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid.     I'apui's 
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Digester  is  composed  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  made  of  iron  or  bronze, 
with  thick  and  excessively  strong  sides;  it  is  closed  by  a  cover  of 
the  same  metal,  which  a  pressure-screw  presses  against  the  edges  of 
the  opening  (Fig.  298).  A  hole  in  the  cover  allows  the  vapour  to 
escape,  whenever  its  tension  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  which  can  be 
fixed  at  pleasure  by  the  following  means :  the  hole  in  the  cover  is 
closed  by  the  arm  of  a  lever,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  weight 
acting  with  a  force  proportional  to  its  mass  and  the  length  of  the 
arm  of  the  lever. 

The  limit  of  the  elastic  force  of  this  vapour,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  contained  in  the  vessel,  can  thus 
be  r^ulated  beforehand.  Water  can  thus  be  boiled  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature far  exceeding  100°,  a  temperature  capable  indeed  of  melting 
tin,  bismuth,  and  lead.  Papin's  Digester  is  used  to  dissolve  or  boil 
in  water  substances  which 
require  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  ebullition  in  free 
air.  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  mentioned  that 
the  ebullition  of  liquids  takes 
place  at  temperatures  which 
are  lower  as  the  pressure 
decreases ;  now,  on  placing 
,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  a  vessel  containing 
water  at  a  temperature  below 
100*,  this  liquid  is  seen  to 
enter  into  ebullition  as  soon 
as,  on  rarefying  the  air,  tlie 
pressure  falls  to  that  of  the 
elastic  force  of  steam  at  this 

temperature ;  the  vapour  thus  formed  accumulates  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  and  by  its  increasing  pressure  ultimately  stops  the 
ebullition.  If  the  receiver  is  now  cooled  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth, 
the  fall  of  temperature  condenses  a  part  of  the  vapour,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  pressure,  and  ebullition  recommences. 

This  experiment  can  be  tried  without  the  aid  of  an   air-pump. 

G  G  2 


Fio.  21)9. — Ebullition  of  water  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  100". 


tainAd  in  a  bulb  with  a  long  neck,  is  auhmitfced  to  & 
ebullition,  in  order  that  the  air  may  be  completelj  m- 
\e  vaiiour  whicb  ia  formed  ;  the  flask  is  then  corketl  and 
iR)  the  Rre,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  tha 
inersed  in  water  (Fig.  299).  The  vapour  which  remains 
liquid  lias  a  tension  sufficient  to  prevent  ebullition;  bat 
is  cooled  by  pouring  cold  water  over  it,  or  by  putting  it 
in  contact  with  ice,  the  vapour  ta 
cuiiJensed  and  ebullition  recom- 
mences: it  secma  as  if  water  is 
bulled  by  being  cooled. 

To  understand  thoroughly  the  con- 
ditions undtT  which  the  last  change 
of  stjite — tfie  iique/aclioH  of  gases — 
which  remains  to  be  studied  takes 
})luce,  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to 
know  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
foriiintion  of  vapours  in  vaow,  the 
exiKTimeatftl  demonstration  of  which 
is  due  to  the  physicist  Dalton.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  them : — 

If  we  introduce  into  the  Torri- 
I'cllian  vacuum  a  certain  volume  of 
any  liipiid,  for  instance,  a  cubic  cen- 
timetre of  alcohol,  the  level  of  the 
merfury  is  seen  to  be  depreaseil,  and 
til  stop  at  a  point  b  (Fig.  300) ;  and 
its  distance  from  the  level  of  a 
banmieter,  immcrtted  in  thi;  sftme 
liasin  ns  the  first  tube,  measures  the 
tension  or  elastic  force  of  the  vapour 
lorined.  AVe  see  at  once  that  in 
i;iriu)  liquids  pass  spontaneously 
into  vapour. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  thin  stra- 
tum  of  liquid   is   floating   on    the 
raised  without  lifting  the  lower  end 
at  i,  that  is 


mercury :   if  the  tube  is  i 

out  of  the  mercury,  the  level  will  be  observed  to 


to  Bay,  at  the  same  height  as  before.  But  the  liquid  stratum  of 
alcohol  diminishes  in  thickness  in  proi>ortion  as  the  space  occupied 
by  the  vapour  increases  ;  a  fresh  quantity  of  vaptiur  is  formed  with- 
out a  change  of  tension ;  and  thus  it  continues  until  the  whole  of  the 
liquid  is  evaporated.  If  we  now  continue  to  rnise  the  tube,  that  is, 
to  increase  the  apace  which  the  vapour  occupies,  the  level  of  the 
mercury  will  rise,  which  proves  that  tlie  tension  of  the  vapour 
diminishes.  The  tube  being 
again  lowered,  the  level  falls 
and  conies  back  to  tbe 
point  b ;  but  if  tlien  the 
same  movement  be  con- 
tinued, the  level  remains 
constant,  while  an  increas- 
ing portion  of  the  vapour 
resumes  the  liquid  form. 
Figure  301  represents  three 
barometric  tubes,  the  cham- 
bers of  which  are  filled  with 
the  vapour  of  the  same 
liquid ;  as  long  as  this  re- 
mains in  contact  with  the 
liquid  itself,  its  tension  does 
not  vary,  which  is  pvovi^d 
by  tbe  equal  height  of  tin.' 
mercury  m  tbe  three  expfii- 
mental  tubes. 

From   this   first   experi- 
ment Dalton  conchideil : 

1st.  That  a  liquid  placed  in  a  vacuum  vaporizes  spontaneously. 

2ud.  That  the  vapour  thus  formed  attains  a  maximum  degree  of 
tension  which  remains  invariable  whilst  an  excess  of  liquid  remains 
in  contact  with  tbe  space  filled  with  vaponr.  It  is  then  said  that  the 
space  is  $aturaled  with  vapour. 

If  we  make  the  experiment  with  liquids  of  various  kinds — wat«r, 
alcohol,  ether,  &c. — we  find  that  the  maximum  tension  varies  with 
different  liquids  at  tbe  same  temperature ;  this  is  proved  by  the 
different  levels  of   the  mercury  in   the  barometer  tubes   shown    in 
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of  inillunetres  of  mercury  which  it  supports  in  a  baronietric  tube,  or 
liy  tlic  number  of  atmospheres  of  7G0  miUimetres. 


+  l-ll" 

■1 

+  ISi" 

n 

+  180" 

10 

+  212" 

2l>            „ 

+  252° 

■10 

+  200" 

51) 

By  tills  table  it  is  seen  that  at  tlie  oiiiinary  temperatures,  between 
10°  and  30°  for  instance,  the  maximum  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in 
vacua  does  not  exceed  32  millimetres.     A  pressure  higher  tlian  32 
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millimetres,  at  the  temperature  of  30°,  will  cause  a  part  of  the  vapour 
to  return  to  the  liquid  state.  Nevertheless,  we  see  water  spon- 
taneously vaporized  in  the  open  air,  under  a  much  greater  pressure, 
the  mean  being  760  mm.  This  is  an  appai'ent  anomaly,  which  proves 
the  tendency  which  gases  possess  to  rise  by  virtue  of  the  expansive 
force  which  belongs  to  them ;  the  air  truly  presses  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  as  air  is  a  porous  body,  its  molecules  having  spaces 
between  them,  the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapour  fill  these  intervals, 
and  thus  mix  witli  tlie  gas  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  formed. 

The  laws  of  the  mixture  of  gases  and  vapours  were  studied  by 
Gay-Lussac,  who  demonstrated  that,  if  a  space  full  of  gas  is  saturated 
with  the  vapour  of  any  liquid,  the  maximum  tension  of  this  vapour  is 
precisely  that  which  it  possesses  in  a  vacuum  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. The  more  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  more  vapour  will  a 
space,  whether  vacuous  or  filled  with  gas,  require  to  saturate  it. 
TFius  in  summer,  in  very  warm  weather,  there  is  often  more  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air  than  in  winter,  during  a  damp  and  cold  season. 
This  fact  astonishes  many  people  who  consider  that  clouds  and  fogs 
are  formed  of  aqueous  vapour ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  acjueous 
vapour  is  always  perfectly  invisible  and  transparent.  The  very 
minute  drops  of  which  fogs  and  clouds  are  formed  are  water  in 
the  state  of  liquid,  not  of  vapour;  in  other  words,  it  is  aqueous 
vapour  which  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  has  condensed.  There 
ai-e,  it  is  true,  substances  whose  vapours  are  visible — for  example, 
iodine ;  but  this  results  from  the  fact  that  this  vapour  is  not  colour- 
less like  that  of  water,  for  it  is  of  a  beautiful  purple-violet.  Again, 
the  vapour  of  chlorine  is  visible,  on  account  of  its  greenish-yellow 
colour,  that  of  bromiue  by  its  brownish-red  colour. 

When  a  gas  or  vapour  is  contained  in  a  closed  space,  its  li(iue- 
faction  can  be  produced  by  two  methods — viz.  either  by  lowering  its 
temperature  or  diminishing  its  volume.  But,  in  order  that  the  liquid 
may  appear,  it  is  necessary  that  the  space  be  previously  saturated ; 
and  it  is  also  by  this  same  means  of  cooling  or  compression  that 
the  state  of  saturation  is  obtained.  By  vapour  is  understood  the 
condition  of  a  substance  which  was^  before  in  a  liquid  state.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  liquefying  any  vapour,  if  we  place  it  under  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  which  it  possessed  when  it 
existed  in  the  liquid  state. 


The  liquefaction  of  gases  presented  many  difBcnltiea  which  by 
degrees  have  been  obviated.  Ammonia  gas,  clilorine,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen  liave  been  liquefied — and  even,  with 
the  exception^  of  chlorine,  solidified — thanks  to  the  use  of  vigoroag 
processes  of  conipression  and  refrigeration.  Five  gases  now  alone 
remain  whicli  have  not  been  liquefied  by  any  known  means ;  these 
are,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oside,  and  binoxide  of 
nitrogen— a  tem[>erature  of  110'  below  zero,  combined  with  a  pressure 
of  from  30  to  fiO  atmospheres,  has  left  them  still  in  the  gaseous 
state  :  for  this  leason  they  are  called  pfrmanent  gases.  But  induction 
authorizes  us  to  believe  that  it  would  lie  possible  to  reduce  them, 
like  other  gases,  to  the  liquid  state  by  using  more  powerful  means, 
for  in  a  recent  roaearcli  Dr.  Andrews  of  Belfast  has  shown  it  to  be 
probable  that  the  various  states  of  matter  are  continuous,  the  liquid 
state  forming  a  link  between  the  solid  and  gaseous  states — a  link 
however  at  times  suppressed  when  the  solid  passes  at  once  into  the 
gaseous  or  vaporous  form  —  and  he  holds  that  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  states  are  only  distant  stages  of  the  same  condition  of  matter, 
and  are  capable  of  passing  into  one  another  by  a  process  of  con- 
tinuous change. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PROPAGATION  OF  HEAT. — RADIANT  HEAT. 

Heat  is  transmitted  in  two  dififerent  ways,  by  conduction  and  by  radiation 
Examples  of  these  two  modes  of  propagsition — Radiation  of  obscure  heat  in 
vacuo — Radiant  heat  is  propagated  in  a  straight  line  ;  its  velocity  is  the  same 
us  that  of  light— Laws  of  the  reflection  of  heat ;  experiments  with  conjugate 
mirrors — Apparent  radiation  of  cold — Burning  mirrors — Refraction  of  heat ; 
burning  glasses — Similarity  of  radiant  heat  and  of  light — Study  of  radiators, 
reflectors,  absorbing  and  diathermanous  bodies — Thermo-electric  pile  ;  experi- 
ments of  Leslie  and  MellonL 

TX7HILE  describing  the  effects  of  heat  on  matter,  effects  which 
^ '  modify  its  volume,  ov  change  its  physical  condition,  we  have 
said  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  passage  of  heat  from  the 
heat-source  to  the  heated  body  is  effected.  When  two  bodies  are 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  either  in  contact  or  at  some  distance 
apart,  experiment  proves  that  an  interchange  of  heat  takes  place 
between  them,  how  little  soever  their  temperatures  may  differ;  so 
that  each  of  them  becomes  a  source  of  heat  to  the  other:  but  we, 
more  often,  reserve  the  term  heat-source  for  that  of  the  two 
bodies  which  possesses  the  higher  temperature.  We  shall  now  study 
the  different  modes  of  transmission  of  heat  when  it  passes  from 
a  heat-source  to  a  body  which  is  more  or  less  distant,  or  is  trans- 
mitted through  various  media. 

Experiment  has  shown  us  two  principal  modes  of  pi*opagation 
of  heat,  and  we  observe  that  the  following  examples  may  be 
easily  multiplied  by  adding  our  daily  observations  of  like  phe- 
nomena. Wlien  a  cold  iron  bar  is  held  in  the  hand  by  one  of  its 
extremities,  the  other  end  being  placed  in  the  fire,  a  certain  time 
elapses  l)efore  the  heat  of  the  fire,  which  is  gradually  transmitted 
along  the  bar,  is  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  the  shorter  the  bar,  the 
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less  time  does  the  heat  take  to  travel  along  it ;  moreover,  the  intensity 
of  the  heat  thus  propagated  increases  fi-om  the  moment  of  the  first 
impression,  if  the  har  still  remains  in  the  fire.  Here,  the  heat  has 
travelled  along  the  metal,  and  from  molecule  to  molecule ;  it  is  by 
the  intervention  of  material  particles  that  it  has  tlius  been  conducted 
fiflui  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  iron  bar,  and  lastly  com- 
municated to  the  hand  by  contact.  Tliia  is  an  example  of  the 
propagation  of  heat  by  conduction.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
tein|)erature  of  the  exterior  walls  of  a  vessel  is  raised,  when  hot 
water  has  been  poured  into  the  interior.  The  same  mode  of  tmns- 
miflsion  does  not  obtain,  however,  when  the  heat  of  the  fire  ia  com- 
municated to  the  face  of  a  person  who  removes  a  fire-screen  (juickly 
from  before  bira,  and  thus  becomes  exposed  to  its  inlluence.  In 
this  case  the  rapidity  of  the  impression  proves  that  it  ia  not  by 
warm  air  interposed  between  the  fire  and  tlie  face  that  the  heat  of 
the  fire  has  been  propagated,  but  by  a  movement  analogous  to  that 
of  light  emanating  from  a  luminous  source.  The  heat  is  then  said  to 
be  propagated  by  radiation,  and  raditint  k*at  is  that  which  is  emitted 
from  a  source  of  heat  and  thus  transmitted  to  a  distance. 

Thus,  when  a  source  of  heat  is  in  the  presence  of,  and  at  a  cur- 
tain distance  from,  a  body,  it  can  raise  its  temperature  in  two  ways : 
either  by  gradually  warming,  molecule  by  molecule,  all  the  material 
parts  which  are  interposed  between  the  body  and  the  source,  or 
by  warming  the  body  directly,  without  an  elevation  of  temperature 
of  the  intermediate  parts  being  a  necessary  condition  to  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Heat  is  propagated  by  contluction 
in  the  first  instance,  by  radiation  in  the  second. 

As  all  other  methods  of  transmission  of  heat  may  be  included 
in  one  or  other  of  these,  or  by  their  combination,  we  shall  study 
them  separately,  and  we  will  commence  with  radiant  heat. 

The  action  of  the  solar  rays,  which  make  themselves  felt  at  a 
distance  of  91  millions  of  miles,  proves  that  heat  does  not  require 
a  medium  of  a  ponderable  nature  for  its  propagation;  and,  indeed, 
when,  after  having  traversed  the  interplanetary  spaces,  it  enters  the 
atmosphere,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  earth,  it  warms  this  latter 
directly,  without  having  raised  to  a  perceptible  degree  the  tempei-ature 
of  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  to  which  the  cold  which  exists 
in  high  regions  of  the  air,  on  the  summit  of  lofty  mountains,  1 
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Heat  radiates  from  all  the  incandescent  bodies  which  may  be 
observed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  way  as  it  emanates 
from  the  sun.  Obscure  heat  also  possesses  the  same  property,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  propagated  from  its  source  to  any  distance  by  direct 
radiation,  without  warming  the  intermediate  space,  as  during  con- 
duction. Rumford's  experiment  has  placed  this  result  beyond 
doubt.  He  constructed  a  barometer,  the  tube  of  which  was  ter- 
minated at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  large  bulb,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  thermometer  was  placed ;  the  bulb  thus  formed  the  vacuous 
chamber  of  the  instrument,  so  that  it  was  entirely  void  of  ponderable 
matter  (Fig.  303).  Having  then  closed  the  orifice  of  the  stem, 
and  sealed  off  the  bulb  from  it,  he  plunged  the  lower 
part  of  this  latter  into  boiling  water;  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  rose  immediately — an  effect  which 
could  be  attributed  only  to  the  radiation  across  the 
vacuum  of  the  heat  communicated  by  the  water  to 
the  mercury  in  the  bulb. 

Thus  obscure  heat  radiates  from  calorific  sources 
in  the  same  manner  as  luminous  heat. 

We  will  now  show  a  more  complete  analogy  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  radiant  heat  and  light ;  the 
same  laws  regulate  both,  so  that  luminous  and  calorific 
effects  appear  to  be  produced  by  movements  of  the 
same  nature,  for  we  are  already  aware  of  the  existence 
of  heat-rays  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  solar  spectnmi. 

Like  light,  radiant  heat  is  transmitted  in  straight 
lines  through  homogeneous  media;  if  therefore  we 
interpose,  between  a  source  of  heat  and  one  of  the 
bulbs  of  Leslie's  differential  thermometer,  a  series 
of  screens,  each  pierced  with  a  hole,  the  instrument 
will  mark  the  elevation  of  temperature  only  so  long  as  the  holes  of 
the  screens  remain  in  a  straight  line.  This  experiment  proves  that 
bodies  exist  of  such  a  nature  that  radiant  heat  does  not  pass  through 
them  :  they  are  called  adiathermanous  substances.  Other  substances 
which  are  traversed  with  more  or  less  facility  by  heat-rays  are  called 
diathermatwus :  these  latter  are  generally  transparent  substances,  such 
as  air  and  other  gases;  but  there  are  also  opaque  bodies  which 
permit  the  passage  of  radiant  heat,  and  are  hence  diathermanous. 


Via.  :{«):{.— RAiliatioii 
of  obscure  heat  in 
i^acuo. 
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The  velocity  of  propagation  of  radiant  beat  is  &s  great  as  the 
velocity  of  light  The  first  series  of  experiments  proved  that  there 
is  no  appreciable  interval  between  the  moment  when  a  screen,  inter- 
posed between  a  source  of  heat  and  a  vety  sensitive  thenaoacope, 
is  removed,  and  that  in  which  the  instrument  marks  the  elevation 
of  temperature.  Mariotte  worked  thus  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
100  metres:  Pictet  at  23  metres.  But  tliese  experiments  only  prove 
that  the  velocity  of  radiant  heat  ia  great,  without  giving  its  measore ; 
it  has  since  been  proved  that  there  is  a  perceptible  difference-  be- 
tween the  velocity  of  the  dark  heat-rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  and 
of  light  rays. 
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Radiant  heat  is  reflected  from  the  .'surface  of  bodies,  like  light, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws.  We  can  assure  ourselves  of 
this  identity,  by  showing  that  the  effects  of  a  radiating  source  are 
analogous  to  the  luminous  effects  of  reflection.  Thus,  if  we  place  two 
parabolic  mirrors  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  their  axes  coin- 
cide (Fig.  304),  a  source  of  heat  placed  in  one  of  the  foci  will 
transmit,  to  the  nearest  mirror,  rays  which  will  be  reflected  parallel  to 
the  common  axis,  and  after  falling  ou  the  second  mirror  will,  after 
this  new  reflection,  be  reunited  in  its  focus.  This  is  what  ought  to 
take  place  if  the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  heat  are  the  same  as  those 


of  light;  and  we  fiud  tliat  such  ia  the  case.  In  one  of  the  foci  we 
place  ail  iron  basket  containing  burning  coals,  and  in  the  otiier 
focus  some  gunpowder,  tinder,  gun-cotton,  or  any  other  inflammable 
substance, — it  takes  fire  instantly.  Tills  experiment  will  not  succeed,  if 
the  source  of  heat  or  the  inflammable  body  be  displaced,  however  little, 
from  their  respective  foci.  An  experiment  of  Sir  H.  Davy  Ijas  proved 
that  the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  radiant  heat  are  the  same  in  vacuo 
as  in  air.  Moreover  obscure  heat  is  propagated  like  heat  which 
radiates  from  incandescent  sources,  wliich  may  be  demonstrated  by 
the  experiment  of  the  conjugate  mirrors  by  means  of  a  vessel  filled 
with  boiling  water.  This  vessel  is  placed  in  one  of  the  foci  and  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  the  other,  which  immediately  indicates  a 
rise  of  temperature.  The  same  thermometer  placed  away  from  the 
focus  manifests  no  pereeptible  change. 

We  will  now  speak  of  a  curious  experiment  which  would  lead  us 
at  first  sight  to  believe  that  cold  can  be  radiated  as  well  as  heat. 
If  a  piece  of  ice  ia  substituted  for  one  of  the  sources  of  heat,  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  if  it  is  placed  exactly  in  the  focus 
of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the  thermometer  in  the  other  focus  falls,  as 
if  a  reflection  of  cold  had  taken  place.  The  fact  in  this  case  is,  as 
in  the  others,  that  there  are  two  bodies  of  unequal  temperature  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  both  of  which  radiate  heat.  Vjxch  of 
them  suffers  a  loss  of  heat,  which  is  partly  compensated  for  by  the 
gain  which  follows  from  the  radiation  of  the  other.  In  the  Krst 
experiment,  the  thermometer  received  more  than  it  lost,  and  there- 
fore there  was  an  increase  of  temperature  and  an  elevation  of  the 
mercurial  level.  In  the  ice  experiment,  the  thermometer  on  the  con- 
trary loses  more  heat  than  it  receives;  its  temperature  diminishes, 
and  the  mercury  sinks. 

The  laws  of  radiant  heat  have  been  utilized  in  obtaining  a  heat 
of  very  great  intensity  at  the  focus  of  a  spherical  concave  mirror 
exposed  to  the  solar  rays.  With  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  which  is 
then  called  a  burning  mirror  (Fig.  305),  and  which  possesses  a  large 
diameter  and  considerable  curvature,  metals  have  been  melted, 
bricks  and  stones  vitrified,  &c.  Bnfl'ou  obtained  this  eflect  from 
spherical  mirrors,  by  placing  100  silvered  plane  mirrors  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  of  them  was  a  tangent  to  the  same  sphere ;  each 
mirror  turned  nn  a  hinge,  and  he   thus    increased  or  diminished  the 
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distance  of  the  focus  at  will.     By  mesns  of  this  mirror  he  melted  lead 
at  a  distance  of  140  feet  (45'5  m.),  and  silver  at  100  feet  (22-5  dl). 

The  rays  of  heat  which  fall  nu  a  body  are  not  all  reflected.  They 
are  generally  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group  consists  of 
the  rays  which  are  reflectfid  from  the  surface  of  the  body  according, 
as  we  have  just  stated,  to  the  laws  of  reflection  of  light :  there  are 
also  other  rays  which  are  diffused  in  every  direction  ;  but  none  of 
these  rays  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  body.  The  second 
group  is  formed  of  the  rays 
which  are  absorbed  by  this 
substance,  and  produce  in  it 
an  elevation  of  temperature, 
being  propagated  by  conduction 
throughout  the  whole  mass :  and, 
lastly,  rays  which  pass  through 
the  body,  and  issue  in  the  same 
manner  as  light  traverses  and 
issues  from  transparent  media. 
The  proportion  of  these  differ- 
ent fractions  of  incident  heatr 
rays  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  which  re- 
ceives them,  the  state  of  its 
surface,  &c.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions, rfJUdiiui,  diffusive,  absorb- 
ing, aud  diathermeMmta  powern, 
_n     ■      I  t"  designate  the  properties  wliich 

correspond  to  these  different 
modes  of  radiation  of  heat  l)y  various  liodies.  We  shall  speak  of 
these  hereafter.  At  present  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  transmission  of  radiant  heat  through  diathermanous 
media,  and  to  the  laws  of  its  propagation,  because  we  shall  find 
an  analogy  between  heat  and  light  iu  this  respect 

Heat-rays,  when  they  enter  a  diathermanous  medium,  imdergo 
the  deviation  which  we  have  studied  in  light  under  the  name  of 
refraction.  If  the  calorific  heam  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  surface 
of  the  medium,  there  is  no  deviation.  But  at  another  incidence  the 
ray  is  deviated,  and  approaches  the  normal  at  the  point  isf  incidence,  in 


padsitig  from  one  medium  to  another  of  a  gieater  density ;  in  a  word, 
the  laws  of  refraction  of  beat  have  been  denionatrated  to  be  like 
those  of  the  refi-action  of  liyht.  Thia  fact  lias  been  proved  experi- 
mentally by  using  convergent  spherical  lenses  to  concentrate  the 
calorific  raya  which  accompany  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun.  At  the 
focus,  where  the  light  is  most  intense,  the  heat  is  also  the  greatest ; 
and  everyone  can  veiify  the  truth  of  this  fact,  by  setting  fire,  by  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  to  even  a  slightly  inflammable  substance  by 
the  rays  of  the  suu — tinder,  linen,  wood,  paper,  &e.  This  refers,  it  is 
true,  to  sources  of  luminous  heat;  but  Melloni  has  proved  by  using 


prisms  and  lenses  of  rock-salt — which  substance  absorbs  a  smaller 
amount  of  heat  than  any  other— that  obscure  heat  is  refracted  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  proceeding  from  an  incandescent  source. 

The  refraction  of  heat  has  been  used,  like  its  reflection,  to  produce 
a  very  intense  heat  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  of  tlie  sun.  The 
name  of  burning  glusn  is  given  to  every  kind  of  lens  constructed  for 
this  purpose,  whatever  the  diathermic  substance  may  be.  The  power 
of  a  burnin"  glass  increases  with  its  diameter,  and  with  the  shortness 
of  the  radii  of  the  spheres  to  which  the  surfaces  of  tlie  lens  belong, 
Tschimhausen,  celebrated  for  the  construction  of  burning  mirrors  of 
great  power,  made  burning  glassoM  nearly  a  metre  in  diameter,  with 
which  he   succeeded  in  melting  metals,  and  vitrifying  mineral  sub- 
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stances.  BuSbn  obtained  the  same  results  with  an  eclielon  lens, — 
that  is,  a  lens,  one  surface  of  which  is  plaae,  while  the  other  is  cut 
into  concentric  rings.  The  cui'vature  of  euch  of  these  rings  is 
calculateii  so  that  all  the  solar  rays  falling  on  the  surface  con- 
verge to  the  same  point  (Fig.  307).  In  an  apparatus  of  this  kind, 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  being  less  than  in  an  ordinary  lens  of 
the  sami!  aperture,  less  lieat  is  absorbed,  and  the  calorific  effect  at 
the  focus  is  consequently  more  intense. 

Burning  glasses  have  also  been  constructed  with  various  liquids, 
the  lens  being  formed  of  two  convex  glasses,  enclosing  a  cavity 
which  contains  the  liquid 
employed  Of  these  we  must 
quote  the  burning  glass  con- 
stnicted  in  the  last  century 
by  Bemi^res  and  Trudaine ; 
it  was  four  feet  (1-33  m.)  in 
diameter  and  had  a  focal 
length  of  eight  feet :  when 
hlled  with  turpentine  and 
exposed  to  tlie  solar  rays, 
calonhc  effects  of  extra- 
ordinary intensity  were  ob- 
tained. 

We  have  most  of  us  beard 

that  sailors,  during  voyages 

to  the  frozen  regions  of  the 

poles,  have  been  able  to  use 

j^^     lenses  of_ice  to  procure  fire. 

Ill  England  very  interesting 

K.u.au:,-i;i-iiciuiiii>iu.  experiments  were  made  with 

an  ice  leus  of  great  diameter 

(3  metres),  which  proved  the   poaaibility   of   igniting  powder   and 

paper  at  tlie  focus  of  this  novel  kind  of  burning  glass. 

From  t!ie  foregoing  remarks  we  see  tliat  radiant  heat  is  propa- 
gated according  to  the  same  laws  as  light ;  its  velocity  is  of  the 
same  kind  and  degree ;  its  direction  is  rectilinear  in  homogeneous 
media;  it  is  reflected  and  refracted  similarly.  The  analogy  has 
become  slill   nioiv  striking  siiii^e  Uie  disuoverv  that  heat  undergoes 
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double  refraction  in  bi-refractive  media;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  also 
polarized  by  reflection,  and  by  simple  and  double  refraction.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  calorific  radiations  do  not  dififer 
essentially  from  luminous  radiations,  that  l»th  are  due  to  the  same 
cause,  viz.  to  vibrations  of  the  ether;  but,  whilst  the  disturbance 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  luminous  waves  affects  the  oi^n 
of  sight  alone,  that  which  proceeds  from  heat-waves,  instead  of 
giving  us  the  sensation  of  light,  produces  the  sensation  of  heat. 
Calorific  and  luminous  radiations  have  even  been  considered  as 
possessing  no  other  difference,  except  a  greater  or  leas  rapidity  of 
the  vibratory  movement  which  gives  rise  to  them.  Thus  the  longest 
undulations  or  the  least  refrangible  rays — these  expressions  are 
equivalent — would  constitute  the  heat-rays,  the  obscure  radiations ; 
then  increasing  from  a  certain  limit  of  rapidity,  the  vibrations, 
without  ceasing  to  produce  heat,  would  impress  the  retina  in  the 
form  of  light. 

The  theoretical  ideas  which  assign  a  common  origin  to  phenomena 
apparently  so  different,  and  which  are  so,  indeed,  to  our  senses,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  plausible.  The  old  hypothesis,  which  made 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism  so  many  real  and  distinct 
agents  having  a  separate  exisfence,  is  almost  abandoned.  We  shall 
80on  see,  in  regard  to  heat,  other  proofs  in  lavour  of  the  new  theory, 
which  show  that  beat  is  transformed  into  motion,  and  motion  into 
heat ;  a  transformation  incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis that  caloric  is  a  substanca 

All  bodies,  whatever  may  be  their  temperature,  emit  or  radiate 
beat.  We  have  described  the  experiment  which  proves  that  this 
emission  takes  place  with  obsciire  heat  as  well  as  with  luminous 
heat.  If,  then,  two  or  more  bodies  are  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
they  will  mutually  radiate  one  towards  the  other,  and  we  know  that 
the  heat,  received  thus  by  each  of  them,  will  be  partly  reHected  or 
diffused,  partly  transmitted  through  its  substance,  and  partly  ab- 
sorbed. It  is  this  last  portion  only  of  the  heat  which  has  fallen  on 
the  surface  of  a  body  which,  being  transmitted  from  molecule  to 
molecule,  that  is  by  conduction,  influences  its  temperature. 

When  bodies  which  are  near  together  and  confined  in  a  small 
space  are  of  unequal  temperatures,  experiment  shows  that  the  hottest 
t,Tadually  cool  while  the  others  bccouie  warmer.     At  the  I'ud  of  a 
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eerUtn  ticoe  oiailibciam  of  tempentnre  a  esUblished,  whicli  prores 
Uiat  Uw  interehange  of  beat  ceases,  or  ntbet  that  it  r^nlta  in  an 
exact  compensation  between  the  loBsea  and  gains  undergone  by  each  of 
them  :  the  fjoantitiea  of  absorbed  and  of  rBdiat«d  heat  are  then  equal 
to  each  other.  Tliis  last  hypothesis,  which  is  generally  admitted,  is 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  ahavrhing  power  and  tbe  emissive  or 
radieUing  power  of  a  body  are  equal  to  «acb  other.  Moreover,  the 
hypothesis  has  huen  verified  by  experiment,  as  regards  tempeistnres 
not  exceeding  300",     Of  this  more  presently. 

The  temperature  of  a  source  of  ht^t  influences  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  cooled  by  radiation.  Generally  speaking,  tbe  higher  the 
temperature,  the  more  considerable   is   the  emission,  otht^r  circum- 


stances remaining  the  same.  This  i-esiilt  may  be  proved  by  enclosing 
the  source  of  heat  in  a  vacuum  or  in  a  space  filled  with  a  gas, 
provided  that  the  temperature  be  higher  than  that  of  the  walls  of 
llio  enclosure,  the  rapidity  of  the  cooling  being  also  greater  as  the 
excess  of  temperature  itself  is  greater. 

Emissive  power  depends  also  oc  the  nature  of  the  surface  by 
which  the  radiation  is  effected.  Leslie  proved  the  inequality  of  the 
emissive  power  of  different  bodies  in  the  following  manner: — 

As  a  source  of  heat,  he  took  hollow  cubes,  the  lateral  faces  of 
which  wf>rp  formed  of  the  substances  whose  emissive  powers  he 
dcaii'cd  to  compare;    lie  tlien  tilled  them  with  boiling  water,  which 
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was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100°  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp. 
Each  face  of  the  cube  a  (Fig.  308)  was  turned  successively  towards 
a  concave  mirror  M,  at  the  focus  a  of  which  was  placed  one  of  the 
bulbs  of  his  differential  thermometer.  To  limit  the  rays  of  heat  which 
fell  on  the  mirror,  Leslie  placed  two  screens  b,  c,  pierced  with  wide 
apertures  in  the  common  axis  of  the  mirror  and  cube,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  308.  The  action  of  the  radiated  heat  produced  a  difference  of 
level  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  differential  thermometer,  which  became 
stationary  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds.  Operating  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  different  faces  of  liis  cubes,  Leslie  proved  that  the 
nature  of  the  radiating  surface  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
emissive  power;  and,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  emissive  powers 
of  two  bodies  are  proportional  to  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the 
two  bulbs  of  the  apparatus,  he  could  form  a  comparative  table  of 
their  values  for  one  temperature  of  the  heat-source. 

Since  Leslie's  time,  the  radiating  powers  of  a  great  number  of 
bodies  have  l)een  measured  with  other  apparatus,  and  his  result, 
that  lamp-black  and  white  lead  are  the  two  substances  which  possess 
the  greatest  amount  of  radiating  power,  has  been  verified.  If  we 
represent  the  emissive  powers  of  these  substances  by  100,  the 
emissive  powers  of  the  following  substances,  at  the  temperature  of 
100°,  are  as  follows: — 


Lamp-black 
White  lead 
Paper  .  . 
Glass.  .  . 
Indian  ink 
Gnm-lac 


100 
100 
98 
90 
85 
72 


Steel 

.     17 

Platinum     .     .     . 

.     17 

Polished  braKs .     . 

7 

Red  copper .     .     . 

$ 

Polished  gold  .     . 

\\ 

Polished  silver 

.     :5 

We  thus  see  that  the  metals  possess  the  least  emissive  power. 
It  was  once  imagined  that  bodies  of  bright  colours  radiated  heat  to 
a  less  extent  than  those  of  a  dull  and  dark  colour,  but  the  foregoing 
table  disproves  this ;  for  white  lead  radiates  as  much  as  lamp-black. 
The  degree  of  polish  of  the  surface  of  a  body,  a  metal  for  instance, 
influences  its  radiating  power :  in  the  case  of  a  beaten  or  laminated 
plate,  if  it  is  roughened  its  radiating  power  is  increased ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  diminished  if  the  plate  is  of  cast  metal ;  which  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  the  emissive  power  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  density  of  the  superficial  strata. 

H  II  2 


The  preceding  results  account  fur  a  fact,  which  is  easily  proved, 
thai  polished  metal  vessels,  especially  silver  ouea.  preserve  the 
heat  of  the  IJLjHids  contained  in  them  for  a  long  time ;  but  if  this 
surface  is  unburnished.  and  especially  if  it  be  co%-ered  with  lamp- 
black, the  radiation  becomes  very  intense,  and  the  cooling  of  the 
liquid  takes  place  rapidly. 

From  a  conaideratioii  of  tlie  radiating  power  of  different  sub- 
stances let  us  pass  to  their  reflecting  power.  And  in  the  first  place 
we  may  remark  that,  in  the  case  of  a  body  which  is  not  transparent 
to  heat  or  which  is  adiathernianous,  of  100  heat-rays  falling  on  its 
surface,  perhaps  20  will  be  absorbed;  while  all  the  others,  to  the 
number  of  80,  will  be  reflected.  Now,  na  the  absorbing  power  is 
itself  equal  to  the  emissive  power,  by  a  very  simple  calculation  the 
reflecting  powers  of  bodies  can  be  found  without  having  recourse  to 
experiments.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  foiget  that  experiment 
has  led  to  the  preceding  reasoning;  and  in  physics,  it  is  always  more 
instructive  to  learo  anytbiug  experimentally,  both  as  r^ards  the 
explanation  of  facts  and  the  verification  of  laws. 

Leslie  compared  the  reflecting  power  of  different  substances,  by 
modifying  the  apparatus  which  lie  used  for  the  study  of  their  radiating 
powers ;  but  we  prefer  the  apparatus  used  by  Melloui,  as  many  other 
researches  connected  with  heat  can  he  made  with  it. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  it : — 

A  series  of  bars  of  difl'erent  metals,  usually  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony, B,  A,  .  .  .  are  soldered  together  at  their  extremities,  and  they  are 
arranged  in  such  a  maimer  tliat 
all   the   even  junctures  are   on 
one  side,  and  all  the  odd  ones 
on   the   other,  as   in   Fig,   309. 
The   two   extreme   bars   of  the 
series,  one  bismuth  and  the  other 
antimony,   are  connected   by  n 
Fio.  aon.-Eicmtnm  of  tta  thcrino-rie.;iri.^  piif,      metal  Wire ;  this  forms  a  ikerino- 
tleriric  pilt.     Whenever  there  is 
a  difference  of  temjmrature  between  the  even  and  the  odd  joints, 
an  electric  current  is  produced,  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
but   always   passing   fi-om   the   bismuth   to   the    antimony,  on    the 
side   whicli   iw   at   thi/    liiybcst    tem pern t inc.      (icncraliy   a    certain 
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number  of  similar  elements  are  united  in  &  bundle,  to  which  the 
form  of  a  rectangular  prism  is  given,  so  that  both  faces  are  visible, 
one  formed  by  the  tiveu  number  of  joints,  the  other  by  the  uneven. 

Whenever  one  or  other  of  the  faces  of  the  pile  is  heated  by 
calorific  radiation,  the  eunent  will  be  produced ;  aud  we  mu3t  now 
consider  liow  its  existence  can  be  proved.  The  two  conducting  wires 
are  wound  round  the  frame  of  a  galvanometer — the  description  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Book  VI.,  which  is  devoted  to  Electricity — and 
the  current  acts  on  the  magnetic  needle,  causing  it  to  deviate  either 
in  one  direction  or  iu  the  other,  according  to  the  direction   of  the 


current.  The  extent  of  the  deviation  can  then  be  read  on  the  dial 
of  the  galvanometer,  and  this  shows  the  intensity  of  the  current, 
and,  afterwards,  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  faces  of  ' 
this  pile.  The  thermo-electric  pile  thus  constituted  is  au  instrument 
of  great  sensibility :  if  we  touch  one  of  the  faces  with  the  finger,  or 
blow  a  puff  of  warm  air  upon  it.  it  is  siiffieient  to  cause  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  to  lie  considerably  deviated;  on  touching  the 
same  face  with  a  cold  body,  deviation  takes  place  in  the  contrary 
direelion.    Jlelloni  employed  the  tliernio-electric  pile  for  the  measure- 
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ment  of  the  rejleetinij  powers  of  different  bodies,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

At  A  {Fig.  311)  a  LocaLelli  lamp,  which  is  u  heat-source  of 
constant  intensity,  was  placed ;  B  and  C  are  two  screens,  one  entirely 
opaque,  the  other  having  an  aperture  or  diaphragm,  thus  allowing 
heat-rays  from  the  lamp  to  pass  through  it,  when  the  screen  B  is 
removed. 

On  the  stand  D,  a  plate  of  the  reflecting  suhstance  to  be  examined 
is  placed,  and  at  E  is  the  thermo-electric  pile,  moving  on  a  scale  H  h', 
which  can  be  moved  round  the  point  li,  so  that  the  face  of  the  pily 
can  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  calorific  raya.  Before 
placing  the  plate  on  its  stand,  the  scale  is  turned  round  the  point 


H,  and  placed  In  a  line  with  the  scale  which  supports  the  pieces 
A,  B,  c.  The  screen  li  is  then  lowered,  and  the  deviation  of  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  is  measured,  which  gives  the  intensity  of  a  ray 
of  heat  radiated  directly  from  the  lamp  to  the  pile,  at  a  distance 
efjual  to  the  tofal  lengths  of  the  scales.  When  the  first  measure- 
ment has  been  effected,  a  second  is  made  in  order  to  give  the  intensity 
of  the  reflected  my,  and  for  this  purpose  the  different  parts  of  the 
apparatus  are  placed  tm  shown  in  the  figure,  the  reflecting  plate 
being  on  its  support,  and  the  pile  protected  from  direct  radiation 
by  means  of  a  lai^e  screen.  On  lowering  the  screen  B,  the  rays 
emanating  from  the  soui-ce  fall  nn  the  plate,  are  there  reflected,  and 
strike  against  the  face  of  the  pile,  afli-r  having  Iravei-sed  the  sanir 
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distance  as  the  direct  rays  did  in  the  first  experiment.  Tlie  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  is  deviated  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  two  deviations  gives  the  reflecting  power  of  the  substance. 

MM.  La  Provostaye  and  Desains  have  continued  Melloni's  re- 
searches, and  experimented  on  a  great  number  of  substances;  they 
have   measured  their  reflecting  powers   under  different   incidences, 
varying  the  natures  of  the  source  of  heat.    They  have  discovered  that 
with  any  one  body  the  i*eflecting  power  remains  nearly  constant,  from 
the   normal   incidence   to  an   incidence   of  30";   but   afterwards   it 
increases  rapidly,  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  incidence  increases. 
The  reflecting  powers  of  metals  remain  nearly  constant  for  each  of 
them,  in  whatever  manner  their  surfaces   have  been   worked,  pro- 
vided that  the  degree  of  polish  is   the   same.     If  the  intensity  of 
the  incident  ray  of  heat  be  represented  by  100,  that  of  tlie  reflected 
ray  is  given  by  the  following  numbers,  whicli  ri'ler  to  an  incidence 
of  50° :— 

Iloflt'cting  powi'i't.         Hailiatiiig  powcr^. 

PoUshed  silver     .     .     .  J)7 :J 

Gold !)5 15 

Red  copper      ....  93 7 

Polished  brass      .     .     .  !K5 7 

Platinum b:5  .....  17 

Steel 83  ....     .  17 

Glass 10 Jio 

Lamp-black     ....  l) lUO 

By  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  which  measure  the 
radiating  or  emissive  powers  of  the  same  substances,  shown  in  the 
second  column,  we  find  a  proof  of  what  has  been  before  stated, 
viz.  that  the  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  of  a  body  must  be 
equal ;  for  the  radiating,  like  the  absorbing,  power  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  reflecting  power,  at  least  for  bodies  which  arc  not 
transparent  to  radiant  heat,  and  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the 
diffused  heat. 

Polished  metals  possess  the  greatest  amount  of  reflecting  power ; 
when  their  surfaces  are  unburnished  or  rough,  tlie  lieat-rays  are 
reflected  in  every  direction,  and  the  proportion  of  heat  reflected 
in  a  regidar  manner  diminishes  considerably  as  the  proportion  of 
diS'used  heat  increases.  This  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  that 
observed  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  case  of  light. 


Iwlie  and  MellaDi  aim  confred.  t^  niumi  of  tfae  tvo  sff*- 
ntuB  befim  described,  tlie  ahtariof  powers  nf  bodies ;  Unt  is  bo  sty, 
tbe  propottioo  of  beat  emitted  btmi  a  cuostaot  ■oum  vbidi  eotets 
them  and  raises  their  t«n){jetatare.  Tber  fimsd  that,  to  tlua  nspect. 
the  order  of  claB^ilicatioa  of  Uie  various  BufastaBces  i^  the  same 
as  if  thej  bad  been  airangcd  according  to  their  emissive  powers; 
a  nesuU  which  confirros,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Cqaalitj  of  these 
two  powers  proved  by  the  reasoning  adopted  in  the  case  of  eqniU- 
tiriiini  of  temperatnre.  We  owe  to  Leslie  the  experimental  determi- 
nation of  the  £u.-t  that  good  reflectora  of  heat  ate  bad  radiators. 

What  has  been  aptly  termed  the  Theory  of  E»xkangDi  of  radiant 
heat, — a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  been  invest^ted  by  PreTost. 
Provostaye,  Detains,  Balfour  Stewart^  and  Kirchhoff, — may  be  stated 
a*  foUowB: — 

I.  If  an  eticlosuro  be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  any  sub- 
stance in  it  will  at  last  attain  that  t<?mi>enitiire. 
II,  All  bodies  are  constantly  giving  out  radiant  heat  indepen- 
dently of  tbc  temperature  of  the  bodies  which  surround 
them, 
ni.  Ttierefore,  when  a  body  is  kept  at  a  uDifnrm  temperature, 
it  receives  back  as  much  beat  as  it  gives  out,  i.e.  iU 
absorption  ih  equal  to  its  radiation. 

This  theory  not  only  applies  to  the  quantity  of  heat  but  to  its  quality. 
That  is,  it  holds  good  not  only  in  the  case  of  dark  rays,  but  to  par- 
ticular rays  located  in  a  particular  part  of  the  spectrum  of  a  body 
viaibly  luminous,  as  the  spectrum  of  the  light  emitted  by  such  a 
lx)dy  is  built  up  of  both  heat-rays  and  light-rays,  as  we  have  seen. 

Hence  to  these  statements  we  must  now  add,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Balfour  Stewart  and  Kirchhoff: — 

IV.  Bodies  when  cold  absorb  the  same  rays  which  they  give 
out  when  hot. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  same  statement  which  we  have 
already  made  concerning  light ;  it  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  spectrum 
analysis 

The  influence  of  colour  on  the  absorption  of  heat-rays  has 
been  shown  by  Franklin's  experiments.     This  illustrious  physicist 
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placed  pieces  of  diflferently  coloured  stuffs  on  the  snow,  and  left  them 

for  some  time  exposed  to  solar  heat ;   they  absorbed  the  heat-rays, 

became  warm,  melted   the  snow   beneath  them,  and   thus  sank  to 

various  depths,  and  deeper  in  proportion  as  the  colour  was  darker. 

From  this  result  it  was  thought  that  bodies  of  light  colours  are  bad 

absorbers,  and  this  again  justified  the  supposed  identity  of  rays  of 

light  and  rays  of  heat.     But  Tyndall  has  recently  proved  that  this 

conclusion  is  not  quite  exact.     According  to  this  physicist,  the  nature 

of  the  source  of  heat  nmst  be  taken  into  account ;  obscure  heat-rays 

are    not  affected  in  the  same  way   as   luminous  heat-rays.      The 

diathermanous  power  of  substances  must  also  be  considered.     Thus, 

liaving  taken  two  cards,  one  covered   with   white   powdered   alum 

«nd  the  other  with  black  powdered  iodine,  and  having  exposed  both 

^o  the  fire,  he  found  that  the  iodized  card  scarcely  warmed  at  all, 

"\ji'hile   the  card  covered   with   alum   became   extremely   warm ;   he 

explains    this    difference    by    the    diathermanous    property    which 

iodine   possesses   to   such   a  high   degree:   the   radiant   heat  pene- 

■firates  the  powder  and  is  reflected  on  the  limiting  surface  of  the 

xnolecules,  without  being  absorbed  by  them.     Moreover,  a  piece  of 

amorphous,  and  almost  black,  phosphorus,  placed  at  the  focus  of  the 

electric  light,  cannot  be  ignited,  whilst  the  same  arrangement  nearly 

instantaneously  raises  platinum  to  a  white  heat.     Tyndall  attributed 

%his  curious  effect  to  the  diathermancy  of  the  phosphorus. 

This  last  property,  possessed  by  certain  substances,  in  vii*tue  of 
^which  they  can  be  traversed  by  heat-rays  without  absorbing  them,  in 
other  words  without  their  temperature  being  raised,  exists  in  the  most 
marked  manner  in  rock-salt.  Of  1,000  rays  which  reach  the  surface 
of  a  plate  of  this  substance,  923  are  transmitted ;  the  77  rays  which 
do  not  pass  are  reflected  from  the  two  faces  of  the  plate;  consequently, 
there  is  no  absorption.  This  remarkable  result,  discovered  by  Mel- 
loni,  i*emains  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  heat-rays, 
'whether  luminous  or  obscure. 

Alum  and  glass  are  only  diathermanous  as  regards  the  radiations 
of  luminous  heat;  they  arrest  rays  of  obscure  heat:  this  is  also  the 
case  with  Iceland  spar,  rock-crystal,  and  ice.  The  thickness  of 
the  plates  has  an  influence  on  the  absorption  as  on  the  trans- 
mission of  lieat-rays;  but  this  influence  does  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion to   the   thickness.      Thus   of    100    rays   which    reach    two 
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diathermanous  surfaces,  one  having  double  the  thickness  of  tlie 
other,  62  rays  pass  through  the  thinner,  and  58  through  tlie 
other;  a  plate  quadruple  the  thickness  of  the  tirst  allows  55  raya 
to  pass. 


The  comparison  of  the  diatharmanous  powers  of  different  sub- 
stances ia  made  by  means  of  Melloni'a  apparatus,  arranged  as  in 
Fig.  312,      A  plate  of  the  substance  the  diathermauous   power  of 


which  is  to  be  measured,  is  supported  on  a  stand  D.  The  thermo- 
electric pile  is  placed  at  E,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  rays  of  heat  which 
traverse  the  aperture  made  in  the  screen  c.     The  deviation  of  the 
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needle  of  the  galvanometer,  produced  by  the  direct  rays  without 
the  interposition  of  the  plate,  is  first  ascertained ;  the  plate  is  then 
placed  on  its  stand,  and  the  deviation  produced  by  the  same  rays 
traversing  the  plate  is  noted.  The  relation  of  these  two  deviations 
gives  the  diathermanous  power  of  the  substance. 

To  study  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  heat-source,  Melloni 
substituted  in  place  of  Locatelli's  lamp  a  cube  of  boiling  water 
a  plate  of  blackened  copper,  or  an  incandescent  spiral  of  platinum. 
These  different  heat-sources  are  represented  in  Figs.  313,  314, 
and  315.  In  the  experiments  he  made  on  this  subject,  Melloni  took 
care,  in  order  to  compare  the  results,  to  place  these  different  sources 
at  such  distances  from  the  pile,  that  the  direct  rays  of  heat  produced 
the  same  deviations  on  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the 
source  of  heat  on  the  transmission  or  on  the  diathermanous  power 
of  different  substances : — 


Direct  radiation 
Bock-salt   . 
Iceland  spar 
Glass     .     . 
Rock-crystal 
Alum     .     . 
Ice    .     .     . 


LocatelirH 
lamp. 

100  , 

92  . 

39  . 

39  . 

37  . 

9  . 

6  . 


Cube  of  water 
at  100". 

Copper 
at  400'^ 

Incandescent 
platinum. 

.      100      .      . 

100      . 

.      100 

.        92      .      . 

92      . 

.        92 

.       28     .     . 

6     . 

0 

.       24     .     . 

(5     . 

0 

.       28     .     . 

(5     . 

0 

2     .     . 

0 

0 

0     .     . 

0     . 

0 

From  these  experiments  we  conclude  that,  as  there  are  different 
rays  of  light,  so  also  there  are  different  rays  of  heat  which  bodies 
absorb  and  transmit  in  different  proportions,  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  transparent  bodies  absorb  some  colours  and  allow  others  to  pass. 
Speaking  of  this  property,  Melloni  used  the  word  thcrmochrovmiy 
derived  from  two  words,  the  first  signifying  heat  and  the  second 
colour. 

In  terminating  the  foregoing  remarks  concerning  radiant  heat, 
we  may  enunciate  the  following  law  relating  to  the  decrease  of  in- 
tensity with  an  increase  of  distance.  As  with  light,  the  intensity 
of  radiant  heat  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  A 
very  simple  experiment,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  Tyndall's 
work  on  Heat,  proves  the  truth  of  this  law,  which  may  be  deduced 
by  calculation. 
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One  face  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  is  furnished  with  a  cone 
which  limits  the  dimensions  of  the  sheaf  of  heat-rays,  and  which, 
covered  on  the  inside  with  black  paper,  can  only  reflect  the  heat 
which  falls  obliquely  on  its  inner  surface.  For  the  source  of  radiant 
heat,  a  tin  vessel  filled  with  boiliug  water  is  used,  one  face  of  which 
is  covered  with  lamp-black;  this  surface  we  use  to  prove  the  law, 
by  radiation  towards  the  pile.  The  pile  furnished  with  its  cone 
is  placed  opposite  the  vessel,  at  a  given  distance  so  (Fig,  310); 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deviated  to  a  certain  extent  j  the 
pile  is  then  removed  to  dnuble  the  distance  s'  o ;  the  position  of 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  remains  constant;  aud  this  is  the 
case  for  any  other  distance.     For  each  of  these  positions,  the  total 


r  T 


effect  of  radialiou  is  therefore  the  same ;  but  the  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  vessel  which  seud  out  rays  of  heat  into  the  cone 
are  greater  and  greater ;  these  are  circles  whose  diameters  a  b,  a'  b, 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  pile  from  the  vessel, 
and  wliose  surfaces  from  that  time  continue  to  increase  as  the 
squares  of  these  same  distances.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
intensity  of  radiation  diminishes  in  the  ratio  of  these  same  squares, 
in  order  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  pile  may  remain  constant. 
In  a  word,  the  augmentation  of  the  efficacious  radiatiug  surface  is 
exactly  compensated  for  by  the  diminution  of  the  intensity  with  the 
distance;  it  is  thus  that  the  law  has  been  proved. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TRANSMISSION  OF   HEAT  BY  CONDUCnON. 

Slow  transmission  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  bodies — Unequal  conductivity  of 
solids — Conductivity  of  metals,  crystals,  and  non-homogeneous  bodies — Pro- 
pagation of  heat  in  liquids  and  gases ;  it  is  principally  effected  by  transport 
or  convection — Slight  conductivity  of  liquid  and  gaseous  bodies. 

IITE  have  already  seen  that,  if  we  hold  a  bar  of  iron,  one  end  of 
' '  which  is  placed  in  the  fire,  in  the  hand,  the  heat  of  the  fire 
is  communicated  to  the  metal,  and  is  transmitted  from  molecule 
to  molecule  along  the  bar ;  after  a  short  time,  the  temperature  rises 
so  high  that  it  commences  to  bum  our  hand,  and  obliges  us  to  remove 
it  from  the  bar.  If,  instead  of  being  iron,  the  bar,  still  of  the  same 
diameter  and  length,  is  of  another  metal,  a  similar  effect  would  be 
produced ;  but  we  observe  that  the  length  of  time  which  the  heat 
takes  to  travel  along  the  bar,  and  to  heat  it  at  any  given  distance 
from  the  end  to  the  same  temperature,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
bar.  The  following  simple  experiment  will  prove  the  difference 
which  we  have  pointed  out:  — 

Let  us  take  two  bars  of  equal  dimensions,  one  of  copper,  the 
other  of  iron,  and  fix  small  balls  of  wood  by  means  of  wax  at  equal 
distances  from  the  extremities  of  each ;  now,  if  we  place  the  bars  end 
to  end  and  heat  the  extremities  in  contact  by  means  of  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp  placed  at  the  point  of  junction,  we  shall  see  the  balls 
fall  one  after  the  other,  as  the  wax  is  melted  by  the  heat  which  is 
transmitted  by  means  of  conduction  along  each  of  the  bars.  But  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  number  of  balls  which  have  fallen  from 
the  copper  bar  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  the  number  of  balls 
which  have  fallen  from  the  iron  bar.     Moreover,  two  balls  situated  at 
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the  same  distance  from  the  source  of  heat  but  on  different  bars,  do 
not  fall  at  the  same  instant. 

We  will  for  the  present  leave  the  consideration  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  heat  is  transmitted  along  eiich  bar,  and  study  the  first 
effect,  viz.  the  comparative  distance  at  which  u  certain  degree  of 
temperature  (here  it  is  that  of  the  fusion  of  wax)  can  be  most  quickly 


attained  by  the  two  metals.  Copper,  in  which  we  have  found  this 
distance  to  l>e  first  attained,  is  said  t^)  lie  a  hrlti^r  coiuiurtor  of  heat 
than  iron. 


Fig.  318  represents  an  apparatus  invented  by  Ingenhouz  and 
modified  by  Gay-Lussac,  which  is  used  to  compare  the  conducting 
powers  of  solids.  Cylindrical  rods  of  each  of  the  substances  to  be 
compared  are  covered  with  layers  of  wax  of  equal  thickness,  and  an- 
placed  horizontally,  so  that  one  of  their  extremities  is  immersed  in 
a  bath  of  od  or  boiling  water,  while  the  other  passes  through  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  liquid.  The  heat  of  the  liquid 
is  transmitted  along  each  rod,  and  melts  the  wax  at  distances  which 
are  greater  as  the  conductivity  of  the  substance  increases.  Other 
processes  have  been  devised  for  the  measurement  of  the  conducting 
powers  of  soliils ;  but  the  one  we  have  just  described  is  suflicient 
to  show  how  different  bodies  can  be  arrangeil  in  the  order  of  ( 


of  ^j^ 
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conductivity.     The  following  is  the  order  and  degree  of  conductivity 
of  the  principal  metals  : — 

SQver 1,000              Iron 119 

Copper 776  .       Steel 116 

Gold 532  I       Lead 85 

Brass 236  I       Platinum 84 


Zinc 190       I       Palladium 63 

Tin 145       i       Bismuth 18 


Of  all  solid  bodies  metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat,  always 
excepting  bismuth.  Stone,  glass,  and  marble  are  much  less  so  than 
metals ;  lastly,  wood-charcoal  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  that  is  to 
say  not  calcined,  and  organic  substances  generally,  pulpy  fruits  and 
plants,  and  the  tissues  of  animals  and  vegetables,  are  bad  conductors. 
The  preceding  numbers  indicate  the  great  difference  in  the  conduc- 
tivities of  metals.  Tliis  difference  may  be  illustrated  in  a  very  simple 
way,  by  plunging  two  spoons,  one  of  German  silver  and  the  other 
of  pure  silver,  into  the  same  vessel  of  hot  water.  Aflter  a  little  time 
the  free  end  of  the  silver  spoon  is  found  to  be  much  hotter  than  that 
of  its  neighbour ;  and  if  pieces  of  phosphorus  be  placed  on  the  ends 
of  the  spoons,  that  on  the  silver  will  fuse  and  ignite  in  a  very  short 
time,  while  the  heat  transmitted  through  the  other  spoon  will  never 
reach  an  intensity  sufficient  to  ignite  the  phosphorus. 

The  reason  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  between 
the  conducting  power  of  the  silver  and  that  of  the  German  silver ; 
for  the  first  is  represented  by  1,000,  the  second  by  60.  The  follow- 
ing experiment  demonstrates  that  the  conductibility  of  a  substance 
does  not  depend  on  the  rapidity  with  which  heat  is  transmitted 
through  its  interior.  Two  short  cylinders  of  the  same  volume,  one 
of  iron,  the  other  of  bismuth,  have  each  one  of  their  extremities 
coated  with  white  wax ;  they  are  then  placed  on  the  cover  of 
a  vessel  filled  with  hot  water,  their  waxed  ends  being  uppermost. 
The  heat  of  the  vessel  is  transmitted  through  each  cylinder,  and 
the  wax  on  both  will  melt ;  but  that  which  covers  the  bismuth  will 
melt  first.  Nevertheless,  the  conductivity  of  bismuth,  according 
to  the  foregoing  table,  is  six  times  less  than  that  of  iron.  What 
therefore  can  be  the  reason  of  the  phenomenon  described  ?  It  is 
due  to  the  fact,  that  to  raise  the  two  metals  of  the  same  weight  to 
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the  same  temperature,  about  four  timea  more  heat  ia  required  for  iron 
than  for  bismuth  ;  the  heat  received  by  the  iron  is  therefore  in  great 
jiart   expended   in   raising   its   temperature,   and   this   explains   the 
relative   slowness  with  which  the 
■  1  %  ti-ansmission  through  its  mass  takes 

place.  To  rightly  observe  the  dif- 
ference between  the  conducting 
powers  of  iron  and  bismuth,  it  b 
necessary  to  take  two  bars  of  the 
same  diameter,  to  measui'e  the  dis- 
tances from  the  source  of  heat  of 
the  points  which  possess  the  same 
teniperattire  at  the  moment  of 
equilibrium,  and  to  take  the  squares 
of  the  numbers  which  measure 
these  distances,  which  will  give  thu 
relative  condnctiug  powers. 
The  foregoing  remarks  refer  to  homogeneous  bodies.  In  sohds 
whose  structure  ia  not  the  same  in  every  direction — for  example, 
doubly  refracting  crystals,  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  &c.^the  conductivity 
varies  with  the  diredion  of  transmission  of 
the  heat.  There  is  a  complete  analogy  be-  ''N^ 
tween  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  propagated  i 
in  these  bodies,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  j 
movement  of  light  Thus,  let  us  take  two  ; 
plates  of  quartz,  one  cut  parallel  and  the  | 
other  perpendicidar  to  the  optic  axis;  coat  ^.^-^ 
lioth  of  the  sections  with  wax,  and  pierce  them  '^ 
with  a  hole,  through  which  a  wire  heated  by  rio.  nao.— nnwjiai  ry>adiiciiTiir 
an  electric  current  is  passed :  on  passing  the 

current  we  observe  that  the  wax  melts  around  the  wire;  but  whilst 
the  stratnm  limiting  the  melted  wax  ia  an  ellipse  in  the  first  plate, 
in  the  second  it  is  a  perfect  circle  (Fig.  320),  which  proves  the 
unequal  conductivity  in  the  two  directions.  Tlie  conductivity  of 
wood  is  greatest  in  the  directiou  of  the  fibres,  and  much  less  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  this. 

The  unequal  conductivity  of  different  solids  is  utilized  iu  many 
ways,     Tools  and  metal  utensils,  which  require  to  be  submitted  to  n 


b 
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high  temperature,  are  furnished  with  non-conducting  handles — of  wood 
or  ivory,  for  instance — which  almost  entirely  stop  the  transmission  of 
Leat  Cotton,  silk,  and  especially  woollen  fabrics,  are  bad  conductors  ; 
tliey  are  therefore  useful  for  preserving  the  body  from  excessive  heat 
or  cold.  In  summer,  they  prevent  the  exterior  heat  from  penetrating 
to  our  bodies ;  and  in  winter,  on  the  contmry,  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  retained  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  its  transmission  through 
thick  clothes.  Moreover,  it  is  not  alone  the  substance  of  which  they 
are  composed  which  gives  this  property  to  the  fabric,  for  the  mode 
of  manufacture  also  influences  it.  Between  the  threads,  air  is  inter- 
posed, which  remains  at  rest,  and,  like  all  gases  in  a  state  of  rest,  it 
conducts  heat  very  badly ;  heat  therefore  passes  with  great  difficulty 
through  the  fabric.  Eider  down  preserv'es  heat  nmch  better  than  a 
closely  made  and  heavier  woollen  coverlet  would  do. 

We  might  multiply  these  examples  to  any  extent,  but  will  confine 
ourselves  to  two  or  three  curious  experiments  based  on  the  differences 
of  conductivity  of  solids.  A  metal  ball  is  tightly  wTapped  up  in  fine 
cloth,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  contact  is  close;  we  then  take  a 
coal  from  the  fire  and  place  it  on  the  baU  thus  enveloped,  the  fabric 
remains  intact ;  and  if,  to  increase  its  combustion,  the  coal  is  blown 
upon,  the  cloth  is  not  burnt.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  heat 
received  by  the  linen  is  immediately  monopolized  by  the  good- 
conducting  metal,  and  disseminated  through  its  mass. 

If  before  lighting  a  gas-lamp  a  piece  of  fine  wire-gauze  is  placed 
above  the  jet,  and  the  gas  then  turned  on,  it  will  spread  below 
and  above  the  gauze.  If  it  is  lighted  underneath,  the  combustion 
remains  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  jet  of  gas;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  lighted  above,  the  upper  part  of  the  jet  will  alone 
continue  to  burn  (Fig.  321).  In  both  instances,  the  interposition  of 
the  wire-gauze  is  sufficient  to  limit  the  combustion,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious :  the  meshes  of  the  gauze  form  an  excellent  conductor  of  the 
heat  developed,  which  spreads  rapidly  over  the  wire,  and  does  not 
allow  the  flame  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  its  existence  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gauze.  An  important  application  of  this  pro- 
perty of  metallic  gauzes  exists  in  Davy*s  safety  lamps,  which  are 
used  by  miners.  The  metallic  netting  which  envelopes  the  light 
prevents  the  ignition  and  explosion  of  the  fire-damp, — a  dangerous 
gas  which  escapes  plentifully  into  coal-pits. 
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Asbestos  ftnd  nniiantlius  aro  two  silky  mineral  substances,  noted 
for  their  iocombustibility.  They  ara  very  bad  conductors  of  heat,  aad 
with  a  glove  of  amianthus  a  red-hot  ball  may  be  held  in  the  hand 
without  danger  of  burning.  In  this  instance,  the  heat  cannot  be 
Irausmitted,  it  is  intercepted ;  in  the  preceding  example  it  is,  on  t  he 
contrary,  rapidly  absorbed ;  in  both  cases  its  transmission  by  means 
of  conduction  is  limited. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  measure  the 
conductivity  of  liquids  and  gases  prove  that  it  is  very  slight.  Never- 
theless, heat  is  transmitted  with  some  rapidity  through  these  meiiia  ; 
it  is,  however,  transmitted  not  by  conduction  but  by  convection,  that  is  to 
say,  by  direct  transport  of  the  heated  parts.  Tlie  cause  of  these  move- 
ments may  be  easily  understood  ;  when  a  liquid  is  heated,  its  density 
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diminishes;  then,  as  a  consequence  of  the  principle  of  Ai-cliimedes, 
it  tends  to  rise  and  to  displace  the  denser  strata  above  it.  This 
happens,  when  a  liquid  is  heated  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  it ;  if  the  liqnid  is  heated  laterally,  the  currents  which  are 
established  start  only  from  the  sides,  instead  of  starting  from  all  parts 
of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  lieating  in  this  case  is  much  leas 
rapid.  The  existence  of  currents  is  easily  proved,  if  a  material  of 
the  same  density  as  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  it,  such,  fop  example, 
as  sawdust.  This  remains  suspended  in  water,  and  on  heating 
the  vessel  the  movement  of  the  particles  can  be  traced  from'^top  to 
bottom  and  from  bottom  to  top,  proving  the  existence  of  currents: 
the  ascending  currents  proceed  from  the  heated  parts,  which  rise, 
while  the  descending  currents  are  due  to  the  denser  parts,  which  take 
the  place  of  the  first.  Heat  is  therefore  diffused  through  the  whole 
liquid,  and  is  thus  transmitted. 
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Nevertheless,  liquids  possess  some  actual  conductivity,  as  has 
been  proved  by  M.  Despretz,  who  heated  from  above  a  liquid  con- 
tained in  a  cylindrical  vessel.  Twelve  thermometers,  the  bulbs  of 
which  were  placed  at  dififerent  heights  in  the  liquid,  with  their  stems 
outside,  indicated  decreasing  temperatures  from  the  upper  strata 
to  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  which  was  a  metre  in  height ;  the  six 
lower  thermometers  did  not  rise  perceptibly.  The  conductivity  of 
liquids  is  thus  established,  but,  as  before  stated,  it  is  very  slight. 

The  conductivity  of  gases  cannot  be  established ;  all  that  we  know 
is,  that  they  are  certainly  very  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Gaseous  masses 
are  heated  like  liquid  masses,  by  transport  or  convection :  in  virtue 
of  their  great  dilatability,  as  soon  as  a  portion  of  a  gaseous  mass 
is  heated,  either  by  radiation  or  contact,  its  volume  increases,  and 
movements,  which  quickly  heat  the  different  strata,  result.  The  heat 
is  thus  conveyed  as  in  liquids,  but  with  still  greater  rapidity.  Again 
if  the  movements  of  which  we  speak  are  confined  by  enclosing  the  gas 
in  the  interstices  existing  between  thin  pieces  of  fibrous  substances, 
like  cotton,  wool,  unspun  silk,  down,  &c.,  the  gas  acquires  heat  with 
difficulty,  as  has  been  proved  by  many  experiments  of  Thomson. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  of  gases 
being  bad  conductors  of  heat  when  at  rest,  that  clothes  preserve  the 
l)ody  bom  losing  heat  during  cold  weather. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

CALORIHVTBT. — SPBCinC  HUT  OT  BODIKSl 

DeRuitba  of  a  unit  of  hent, — Heat  absorbed  or  dlscngng^  by  bodies  dniing  Taii- 
ations  Id  their  teinperuture — Sjiocific  heat  of  doliiln^Lntenl  liejt  of  fiuioD — 
Ice-cnloii  meter  — Latent  hcut  of  vaporizatioD  of  water. 

TTT'HEN'  a  body  is  heated  or  cooled  through  B  certain  nomber  of 
'  '  d^reee,  we  say  that  it  gains  or  loses  a  certain  quantity  of  heat ; 
bat  the  thermometer  which  shows  ns  these  variations  indicates  nothing 
as  to  the  value  of  this  qnantity:  we  must  not  therefore  give  the  precise 
etymological  sense  to  the  word  thermometer.  The  thermometer 
measorea  tempezatniefl,  not  quantities  of  heat.  We  shall  find,  indeed, 
that  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  a  body  through  a 
certain  number  of  degrees,  varies  with  the  nature  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  body ;  beyond  certain  limits  of  temperature,  it  varies  also 
for  the  same  substance. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  explain  what  is  meant  by 
qvarUity  of  heat.  We  know  nothing  of  the  intimate  nature  of  heat ; 
the  analt^ies  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  between 
radiant  heat  and  light,  have  induced  physicists  to  imagine  that 
calorific  phenomena,  like  luminous  phenomena,  are  produced  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether;  but  the  manner  in  which  these  vibra- 
tions, after  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  bodies,  produce  changes  of 
volume  and  condition,  is  a  question  which  science  has  not  yet  solved, 
and  which  has  only  been  answered  by  conjecture.  Nevertheless, 
researches  of  great  importance  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the  im- 
portant fact  that  heat  can  be  produced  by  mechanical  means,  and, 
conversely,  that  it  can  be  transformed  again  into  mechanical  work 
susceptible  of  being  accurately  measured ;  in  a  word,  that  heat  can 
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be  assimilated  to  force  and  measured  like  other  physical  forces. 
AVe  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  explain  what  is  understood  by  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heai. 

Without  passing  beyond  the  domain  of  heat  itself,  we  will  now 
state  how  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are 
absorbed  or  disengaged  during  variations  in  the  temperature  as  well 
as  in  the  changes  of  condition  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies. 
This  division  of  the  science  of  heat  is  known  as  ealorimctry, 

A  unit  of  lieat,  or  calorie,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
from  0"*  to  1**  centigrade  one  kilogramme  (in  England  one  pound)  of 
water.  It  is  evident  therefore  that,  if  a  certain  number  of  calories 
are  requisite  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  unit  of  weight  a 
certain  number  of  degrees,  2,  3,  4,  ...  ,  more  would  be  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  a  weight  2,  3,  4 
times  greater.  Therefore  the  quantities  of  heat  are  proportional  to 
the  weights.  It  is  also  considered  as  established,  that  the  heat  requi- 
site to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight  through  a  certain 
number  of  degrees,  is  equal  to  that  which  it  disengages  on  returning 
to  its  initial  temperature.  A  very  simple  experiment  also  proves  to 
us  that  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  during  a  certain  elevation  of 
temperature  is  perceptibly  constant,  whatever  may  be  the  initial 
temperature. 

Into  a  vessel  which  has  been  heated  to  25^  a  kilogramme  of 
water  at  0°  is  poured,  and  a  second  at  50° ;  then,  after  having  rapidly 
stirred  the  mixture,  a  thermometer  on  being  plunged  into  it  shows 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to  be  25°.  Thus  the  heat,  transferred 
by  the  kilogramme  of  water  at  50°  to  the  kilogramme  at  0°,  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  second  kilogramme  to  25° ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
loss  of  heat  undergone  by  the  first  has  lowered  its  temperature  from 
50®  to  25°.  Finally,  this  experiment  proves  that  the  heat  necessary 
to  raise  a  definite  weight  of  water  from  0°  to  25°,  would  raise  the 
same  weight  of  water  from  25°  to  50°.  The  initial  temperature  has 
therefore  no  influence  on  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed. 

This,  however,  is  only  true  within  certain  limits,  which  vary  with 
different  substances :  thus,  two  kilogrammes  of  mercury,  one  at  200°, 
the  other  at  0°,  mixed  together,  give  two  kilogrammes  of  mercury,  not 
at  100°,  the  mesm  temperature  between  the  two  extremes,  but  at 
102°*85,  a  higher  temperature  than  the  mean.     Beyond  100°,  mercury 
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absorbs  or  disengages  more  heat  for  a  like  variation  of  temperature 
than  below  100".  Lastly,  a  tliird  experiment  shows  that  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  wbicii  we  have  just  compared,  vaiy  with  the  nature  of 
the  substances.  If  we  mix  separately  one  kilogramme  of  water  at 
0°  with  a  similar  weight  of  mercury  or  essence  of  turpentine  at  100°, 
or  place  in  it  a  kilogramme  of  copper  at  100°,  a  gain  of  beat  for  tlie 
water  and  loss  for  the  other  substances  will,  as  in  the  previous 
instances,  result;  and  in  each  experiment  it  will  be  obnona  that  the 
gain  will  be  equal  to  the  loss.  But  in  the  first  instance  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  will  be  3°-2,  in  the  second  30°,  and  in  the  third 
case  S'-B,  'We  see  therefore  how  much  beat  is  requisite  to  produce 
the  same  variation  of  temperature  in  equal  weights  of  different  sub- 
stances. This  is  explained  by  saying  that  every  substance  has  a 
ealorijic  capacily,  or  specific  heat,  belonging  to  it,  and  specific  heat 
may  be  defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  necesaaty  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  kilogramme  (or  pound)  of  a  substance  from 
0°  to  1°.  This  quantity  of  heat  is  expressed  in  calories  or  heat- 
unita,  which  evidently  amounts  to  taking  for  unity  the  specific 
heat  of  water. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  by  physicists  for  the 
measurement  of  the  specific  heat  of  solids.  One  of  these — the 
method  of  mixtures — consists  in  plungiug  the  body,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  known,  into  a  bath  of  water  or  any  other  liquid 
at  an  equally  fixed  temperature :  when  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  has  become  stationary,  it  is  measured,  and,  by  a  simple 
calculation,'  the  relation  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  solid  and 
liquid  is  obtained.  This  method  is  applied  equally  to  liquids. 
Certain  precautions  are  taken  when  the  borlies  placed  in  contact 
exercise  a  chemical  action  on  each  otlier ;  moreover,  the  beat  absorbed 
by  the  vessel  is  noted  by  the  thermometer  itself,  and  lastly  tlie  losses 
caused  by  radiation.  The  following  is  a  table  giving  the  specific  heats 
of  different  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies ;  it  proves  that  water  of 


'  This  adtiulatton  conBietB  in  Bolring  nn  eqiutioa— the  first  part  of  vhich 
expreues  the  qnuititj  of  heat  lofib  by  the  body,  and  conaequeatly  tmusferred  to 
llio  bath  umi  vessel ;  the  Becond  comprising  two  terma^the  firet,  the  heat  gained 
by  the  liquid  ;  the  second,  the  heat  gained  by  the  vessel  which  contains  iL  It  is 
evident  that,  putting  aside  the  external  radiation  of  the  liquid  nud  vcasel,  the  Ioas 
iind  the  uiiinB  ,ire  compensated ;  hence  the  equation  and  solution  of  the  problem. 
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all  substances  (with  the  exception  of  hydrogen,  the  specific  heat  of 
which  is  three  times  that  of  water)  absorbs  or  disengages  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  for  equal  variations  of  temperatuie : — 

Substances.  Specific  heat. 

Water 1-000 

Hydrogen 3*294 

Essence  of  turpentine 0*426 

Air 0*207 

Sulphur 0*203 

Glass 0*198 

Iron 0*114 

Copper 0*095 

Silver 0*057 

Tin 0*056 

Mercury 0*033 

Gold 0*03? 

Platinum 0*032 

Lead 0*031 

Bismuth 0*031 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  these  numbers  represent  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  necessary  to  raise  equal  weights  of  these  bodies  from 
0°  to  1°,  and  that  they  only  remain  constant  within  certain  limits 
of  temperature.  They  vary  but  little  from  0"*  to  100'';  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  case  at  higher  temperatures.  The  specific  heat  ot 
mercury,  for  instance,  which  is  0*033  within  these  limits,  becomes 
0*035  beyond  100°.  The  physical  condition  of  bodies  also  causes  tha 
specific  heat  of  the  same  substance  to  vary ;  in  the  solid  state  it  is  less 
than  in  the  liquid  state,  and  in  the  gaseous  state  it  regains  perceptibly 
the  value  which  it  had  in  the  solid  state :  thus  the  capacity  of  ice, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  steam,  is  scarcely  halt  that  of 
water.  When  the  density  of  a  metal  is  increased,  by  hammering  foi 
example,  its  specific  heat  is  diminished.  This  explains,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  result  deduced  from  the  preceding  table,  viz.  that  the 
densest  bodies  have  generally  the  smallest  capacity  for  heat. 

Dulong  and  Petit  discovered  a  remarkable  law,  which  has  been 
verified  by  M.  Eegnault  in  his  beautiful  researches  on  the  specific 
heats  of  bodies.  It  is  well  known  that  chemists  consider  simple 
bodies  as  formed  of  irreducible  parts  or  atoms,  the  weight  of 
which  is  called  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  body.  The  weight  of 
the  atom  of  hydrogen  being  taken  as  unity,  that  of  an  atom  of 
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mercury  is  100,  ttat  of  sulphur  16,  and  bo  on.  This  being  graDled, 
let  U9  now  inquire  what  quantity  of  heat  will  be  nec^aaaiy  to  raise 
tlie  temperattire  of  an  atom  of  sulpbur  1°;  and  what  quantity  like- 
wiae  will  be  absorbed  by  an  atom  of  mercury  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture 1°.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  that  we  must  multiply 
the  weights  100  and  16  of  each  atom  by  the  specific  beat  cf 
the  simple  body  to  which  it  belongs  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  0-033  and 
0-203:  the  pmducts  will  be  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  heat 
sought.  Now,  100  X  0-033  gives  3-3,  and  16  x  0-203  gives  3*248 1 
the  products  are  thus  sensibly  equal,  and  the  same  happens  if  we 
take  any  other  two  simple  bodies.  This  law  may  be  enunciated  as 
follows  : — The  same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  an  atom  of  any  simple  body  the  same  number  of  d^rees; 
or,  again,  the  atomic  specific  heat  is  the  same  for  all  substances. 

We  have  seen  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  nearly  four  times 
greater  tlian  that  of  air;  thence  it  follows  tlmt  1,000  kilogrammes 
of  water,  on  being  cooled  1°,  disengage  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  4,000  kilogrammes  of  air  1*.  But 
4,000  kilogrammes  of  air  occu]>y,  under  the  normal  barometric 
pressure  and  at  0°,  a  volume  770  times  that  of  a  like  weight  of 
water ;  that  is  to  say,  a  volume  of  3,080  cubic  metres :  the  con- 
sequences of  which  fact  are  thus  explained  by  Tyndall  in  his  work 
on  Heat : — 

"  The  vast  influence  which  the  ocean  must  exert,  as  a  moderator 
of  climate,  here  suggests  itself.  The  heat  of  summer  is  stored  up  in 
the  ocean,  and  slowly  given  out  during  the  winter;  hence  one  cause 
of  the  absence  of  extremes  in  an  island  climate.  The  summer  of  the 
island  can  never  attain  the  fervid  heat  of  the  continental  summer,  nor 
can  the  winter  of  the  island  be  so  severe  a-s  the  continental  winter. 
In  various  part'*  of  the  Cuufinent,  fruits  grow  which  our  summers 
cannot  ripen ;  but  in  these  same  jjarts  our  evergreens  are  unknown ; 
they  cannot  live  through  the  winter  cold,  Winter  in  Iceland  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  milder  than  in  Lombardy." 

In  quoting  these  remarks,  we  must  not  foi'get  that  the  particular 
facts  related  by  Tyndall  do  not  depend  only  on  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean  and  the  high  specific  heat  of  water,  but  also  on  the  elevation 
of  temperature  in  Iceland  by  the  great  lukewarm  current  of  water 
known  as  the  Ciulf  Stream. 
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In  describing  the  phenomena  of  fusion  of  soKds^and  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  liquids,  we  insisted  on  the  general  fact,  that  the  temperatures 
of  the  melting  and  of  the  boiling  point  are  fixed  for  each  body, 
independently  of  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  heat  which  determines 
the  result^  or  the  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  of  condition  are 
effected.  These  temperatures  are  the  same,  moreover,  as  those  of  the 
inverse  phenomena  of  solidification  of  liquids  and  liquefaction  of 
vapours.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of  ice  melts,  its  temperature  remains  con- 
stant at  0^  and  all  the  heat  furnished  by  the  fire,  whatever  may  be  its 
intensity,  is  consumed  in  reducing  the  ice  to  the  liquid  condition  and 
in  maintaining  this  condition.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  quantity 
of  heat  absorbed  by  a  body  which  does  not  raise  its  temperature,  and 
consequently  does  not  become  sensible  to  the  thermometer.  On  this 
account  it  is  called  latent  heat.  It  is  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  or 
liquidity,  or,  better,  the  latent  heat  of  elasticity,  according  as  it  refers 
to  the  passage  bom  the  solid  to  the  liquid  condition,  or  to  the  passage 
from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  condition.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  heat  which  is  absorbed  in  these  two  instances  is  disengaged 
when  the  substance  returns  to  its  primitive  condition.  The  latent 
heat  of  different  substances  has  been  determined  by  methods 
analogous  to  those  which  are  employed  in  the  case  of  specific  heat. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  melting 
of  ice,  because  it  will  enable  us  to  describe  another  process  for 
determining  the  specific  heat  of  bodies. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  is  79*25 
calories ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  a  kilo- 
gramme of  ice  during  melting,  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  79*25 
kilogrammes  of  water  from  0°  to  the  temperature  of  1° ;  or  again, 
to  raise  a  kilogramme  of  water  from  0°  to  79°*25.  Therefore,  when 
a  kilogramme  of  ice  at  0°  is  melted  in  a  kilogramme  of  water  at 
79°"25,  the  two  kilogrammes  of  water  produced  possess  a  temperature 
of  0^  The  knowledge  of  this  result  permits  the  determination  of  the 
specific  heat  of  a  body  by  ascertaining  experimentally  the  weight  of 
the  ice  which  can  be  melted  by  lowering  its  own  temperature  to 
0^.     The  following  is  the  process : — 

A  cavity  is  made  in  a  compact  and  homogeneous  block  of  ice,  the 
Bides  of  which  are  carefully  dried ;  a  piece  of  the  substance,  the  tem- 
I)erature  of  which  is  above  0°,  whose  specific  heat  is  sought,  is  then  in- 
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troduced  ;  a  thick  plate  of  ice  is  then  placed  over  the  cavity,  to  which 
it  serves  as  a  covering  (Fig.  322).  During  the  act  of  cooling,  the 
substance  melts  a  portion  of  the  ice  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and 

_  .        the  resulting  water  is  collected  and  weighed. 

I,  i        Let  ns  suppose  that  the  result  is  100  grammes 

T      B"     '       ^        of  water,  it  ia  evident  that  the  heat  disengaged 
I        p^        J         by  the  body  during  its  cooliug  to  0°,  has  been 
mmse^s.:*^         '^^  tenth  part  of  Td-'lZi  calories  or  7-925  calories. 
JHHHHBIbL        By    hypothesis    the    body   weighed    2    kilo- 
tanedoc  grammes,  and  was  at  first  at  the  temperature 
of  35° ;  then  dividing  7925  by  35,  and  after- 
wards by  2,  the  quantity  of  heat  diseng^ed  by  1  kilogi-amme  for 
R  variation  of  V  will  he  found ;  that  is  to  say,  the  specific  heat 


iHt  tt  bodlH.    SlmplBlci 


of  the  body.     In  the  particular  case  we  have  chosen  it  would  be  0-113, 
the  specific  heat  of  iron. 
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Instead  of  ice  cavities,  the  ice  calorimeter  invented  by  Laplace 
and  Lavoisier  may  be  preferably  employed.  Fig.  323  represents  it  in 
section  and  elevation.  It  is  an  instrument  formed  of  three  vessels, 
wliich  are  placed  one  within  the  other,  while  the  spaces  between  them 
are  filled  with  pounded  ice.  The  heated  body  is  placed  in  the  smallest 
vessel ;  during  cooling  it  melts  a  certain  amount  of  ice,  and  the  water 
is  collected  by  a  stopcock  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  ice 
between  the  two  outer  vessels  prevents  the  fusion,  by  external  heat, 
of  that  which  is  in  contact  with  the  heated  body. 

These  methods  do  not  give  very  exact  results ;  if  we  have  preferred 
them  to  more  perfect  methods,  it  is  because  our  aim  is  principally  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  measuring  quantities  of  heat.  Those  who 
desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  on  this  subject  must  have  recourse 
to  special  works,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  beautiful  Memoirs 
of  M.  Begnault  on  the  specific  heats  of  vapours  and  gases. 

A  kilogramme  of  water,  at  the  boiling-point,  or  lOO'',  requires  536 
calories  in  order  to  convert  it  into  steam.  During  the  condensation 
of  the  steam  thus  formed,  it  will  disengage  the  same  quantity  of  heat ; 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  warming  of  buildings  is  based  on  this 
fact  In  the  arts,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  also  employed  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  large  masses  of  liquid. 
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CHAPTEB  TIL 

80VSCKS    or   HBAT. 

Solar  heat :  taeasan  of  ite  intensity  at  tfce  sniface  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  limita 
of  the  aLmocphere ;  total  beat  radiateil  b;  the  sun — TeniperatiiK  of  fpace 
— Internal  b«*t  of  th«  globe — Heat  disengaged  b;  cbemicdl  combinations ; 
oombo^ilioD — Hent  of  combustion  of  Tsriotis  simple  bodies — Production  of 
high  tempenilunB  by  the  nse  of  the  oijhjdrogen  blowpipe —Generation  of 
beU  bj  mechanical  in«wia :  bictioii,  petcuuion,  compnsiion. 

IT  follows  'from  our  foregoing  study  of  calorific  phenomena,  that 
two  or  more  hodies  wheu  in  the  presence  of  each  other  make 
a  mutual  and  coiitinuons  exchange  of  heat,  either  by  nuliation  at  m 
distance,  or  t>j-  conduction.  From  this  point  of  riew,  a  piece  of 
ice  at  0°  C.  is  a  source  of  heat  to  a  body  which  is  at  a  lower  tem- 
peratnre  than  ite  own. 

However,  in  general  language,  this  expression  "  source  of  heat,"  or 
"  heat-source,"  is  mote  particularly  reserved  for  bodies  which  possess 
high  temperatures,  and  which  emit  iu  a  continuous  manner  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  for  a  limited  or  even  for  an  apparently  indefinite 
time.  Incandescent  solids  and  gases,  fire  and  fiame,  are  sources  of 
heat  according  to  this  view :  in  the  same  category  may  be  placed 
bodies  which  emit  obscure  heat  at  a  high  temperature,  for  instance 
boiling  water. 

Lastly,  the  expression  "source  of  heat"  is  also  given  to  the 
different  modes  of  production  of  heat :  in  tliis  sense,  friction,  per- 
cussion, electricity,  and  combustion — that  is  to  say,  certain  pfiysical 
or  chemical  actions — are  sources  of  heat  The  heat  which  oi^nized 
and  living  bodies  emit,  is  of  the  same  order. 

Sometimes  sources  of  heat  are  classed  as  temporary  and  accidental, 
natural  and  artificial,  cosmical  and  terrestrial ;  but  these  dJstiDctions, 
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which  are  not  based  on  the  nature  of  the  hcat-sourccs,  teach  U9 
nothing  more  than  that  there  may  be  a  particular  study  of  each 
kind.  We  will  therefore  review  them  one  after  the  other,  beginning 
■with  the  Sim,  the  most  important  of  all, — at  least  to  the  earth. 

The  appearance  presented  to  ua  by  the  sun  is  probably  due 
to  an  enormous  layer  of  cloud  built  up  of  solid  or  liquid  incan- 
descent particles,  the  layer  being  surrounded  by  an  absorbing 
gaseous  atmosphere ;  as  is  proved  by  the  analysis  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  opinions  of  men  of  science  are  divided  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  nucleus:  some  regard  it  as  an  incandescent  solid  or 
liquid,  others  as  a  gaseous  mass  likewise  incandescent  We  know 
nothing  of  the  way  in  which  the  immense  amount  of  light  and  heat 
is  renewed  and  maintained ;  it  radiates  in  every  direction  into 
space,  and  its  intensity  does  not  appear  to  have  sensibly  varied 
for  thousands  of  years. 

The  intensity  of  the  solar  heat,  as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  has  been  calculated  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  M.  PouUIet  in  Paris.  The  instmment  used  by  the  latter 
for  this  determination,  which  he  called  the  pyrhcliorneier,  is  repre- 
sented ia  Fig.  32-i.  At  tiie  upper  part  we  notice  a  very  thin 
silver  cylindrical  vessel,  the  face  of  whiuh  ia  turned  towards  the  sun 
and  is  covered  with  lamp-black ;  this  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  indicated  by  a  thermometer  whose 
bulb  is  immersed  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  whose  tube  is 
protected  by  a  brass  tube  pierced  longitudinally  with  a  groove  so 
that  the  level  of  the  mercury  can  be  seen.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  is  a  disc  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cyhndrical  vessel,  which 
receives  the  shadow  of  the  latter,  and  indicates  whether  the  black- 
ened surface  is  exposed  normally  to  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays : 
this  is  the  case  when  the  lower  disc  is  exactly  covered  by  the  circular 
shadow  of  the  upper  one.  The  temperature  of  tlie  iustrument  is 
first  noted ;  its  blackened  face  is  then  exposed  to  a  portion  of  the 
sky  without  clouds,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not  receive  the 
Bolar  rays:  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  its  radiation  has  pi-oduced  a 
certain  lowering  of  temperature.  The  inatnmient  is  then  directed 
t-owards  the  sun;  the  blackened  face  receives  the  solar  Iieat  falling 
perpendicularly  upon  it  for  another  five  minutes.  Tlie  elevation  of 
temperature  is  now  ndted,  and  the  instrument  is  agitiu  caused  to 
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radiate  its  lieat  for  five  niiniites  in  ita  first  position;  the  final  cooling 
must  then  be  observed.  The  first  and  third  observations  are  neces- 
sary for  the  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  heat  loat  by  radiation  by 
the  iiistniment  during  its  espoauro  to  the  snn, — this  quantity  being 
n  mean  between  the  two  observed  coolings.  By  adding  to  it  the 
hrating  due  to  direct  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  total  elevation  of 
temperature  will  be  obtained;  and  consequently  the  number  of 
calories  can  be  calculated  which  have  been  absorbed  during  a 
miuuto  by  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  the  blackened  disc. 


■■  Pjrlwli 


This  quantity  of  heat  depends,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sun  above  the  horizon ;  for  before  reaching  the  surface  of 
the  eartl),  the  heat-rays  of  the  sun  traverse  the  atmospheric  strata, 
which  absorb  a  certain  proportion  increasing  with  their  thickness. 
M.  Pouillet  has  studied  the  law  whicli  regulates  the  calorific  in- 
tensity of  the  fiun  according  as  its  height  varies,  and  he  has  de- 
termined the  absorption  due  to  tlie  atniosphei*  if  the  t 


lie  sun  weitj  at  d 
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the  zenith.  This  absorption  varies  to  a  certain  extent  according  to 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  may  rise  to  0-25 ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  one-fonrih  the  amount  of  heat  which  would  i*each  the  earth  if  the 
atmosphere  did  not  exist. 

Considering  the  total  heat  received  by  an  entire  hemisphere,  and 
consequently  at  every  possible  degree  of  obliquity,  it  is  found  that  the 
proportion  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  is  comprised  between  four  and 
five-tenths  of  the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  if  the  sky  were  entirely 
without  clouds.  The  surface  of  the  earth  therefore  scarcely  receives 
more  than  one-half  of  the  solar  heat,  this  being  distributed  unequally 
according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  rays ;  the  other  half  warms  the 
atmosphere. 

Supposing  the  heat  received  by  the  earth  to  be  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, M.  PouiUet  has  calculated  that  a  square  centimetre  receives 
0*441  calorie  per  minute;  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  of  heat  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  temperature  of  441  grammes  of  water  1°.  In  one 
year,  each  square  centimetre  receives  231,675  calories:  the  quantity 
of  heat  received  in  a  year  by  the  entire  earth,  would  be  sufficient  to 
melt  a  layer  of  ice  31  metres  in  thickness  surrounding  the  globe. 

From  the  quantity  of  heat  received  annually  by  the  earth,  the 

total  amount  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun  into  space  can  be  deduced. 

This  may  be  done  by  calculating  how  many  times  the  surface  of  a 

great  circle  on  the  earth,  i.e.   an   area  equal  to  a  section  of  the 

earth,  is  contained  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere  which  has  the  centre 

of    the    sun    for  its  centre,  and   the  distance  from  this  body  to 

our  globe  for  its  radius.     An  easy  calculation  gives  2,150,000,000, 

80    that   the  heat  intercepted   by  the   earth    is    only  2155^0600    P^^^ 

of  the  entire  solar  radiation.     "The  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,"  says 

Tyndall,  "  if  used  to  melt  a  stratum  of  ice  applied  to  the  sun's  surface, 

\eould  liquefy  the  ice  at  the  rate  of  2,400  feet  an  hour ;  it  would  boil, 

per  hour,  700,000  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water.    Expressed 

in  another  form,  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun  per  hour  is  equal  to 

that  which  would  be  generated  by  the  combustion  of  a  layer  of  solid 

coal  ten  feet  thick,  entirely  surrounding  the  sun ;   hence  the  heat 

emitted  in  a  year  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the 

combustion  of  a  layer  of  coal  seventeen  miles  in  thickness." 

Such  is  the  calorific  intensity  of  the  immense  body  which  furnishes 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets  with  their  supply  of  heat,  and,  as  we 
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shall  pi-eaently  see,  their  provision  of  life  and  ineclianical  fovee.  We 
do  not  yet  know  how  this  prodigious  activity  is  molutaiaed ;  never- 
theless, several  ingonioiig  hypotheses  have  been  made  concerning 
it,  but  which,  we  must  remember,  rest  solely  on  conjecture. 

The  earth  also  receives  heat-rays  emitted  by  the  stars,  which  are 
heat-sources  similar  to  that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  At  the 
almost  infinite  distance  of  the  stars,  the  heat  radiated  by  them  ia 
BO  feeble  as  to  be  abnost  inappreciable:  indeed,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  measure  it.  Nevertheless  some  successful  attempts  have 
been  made,  by  means  of  large  telescopes  which  grasp  a  laige 
number  of  these  radiations,  and  delicate  thermo-electric  piles. 
Thus  Mr.  Stone  has  fomid  that  the  heat  received  from  Arcturua 
is  equal  to  the  radiation  of  a  Leslie  cube  of  boihny  water  at  a 
distance  of  383  yards.  The  whole  of  these  distant  radiations,  that 
of  the  sun  excepted,  determines  what  is  called  the  temperature  of 
space,  which  has  been  estimated  by  many  savants.  According  to 
Fourier,  this  temperature  is  —  60°  C. ;  M.  Pouillet  states  that  it  is 
much  lower,  and  can  scarcely  exceed  —  140"  C. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  also  receives  heat  from  its  interior — heat 
which  belongs  to  tho  terrestrial  globe  itself,  as  Fourier  has  proved. 
At  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  a  stratum  is  found  with  a 
constant  temperature  which  is  nearly  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  place. 

Below  thi.')  stratum  the  temperature  increases,  and  its  mean 
augmentation  is  about  1°  for  30  metres.  If  this  increase  of  heat, 
which  has  been  proved  to  a  depth  exceeding  700  metres,  continues  in 
the  lower  strata  and  in  the  some  proportion ;  at  3  kilometres  the 
temperature  would  already  reach  the  Iroiling-point,  and  at  40  kilo- 
metres most  of  the  known  minerals  would  have  attained  their  melting 
points.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  enormous  pressure 
to  which  the  terrestrial  sti'ata  are  subjected  at  this  latter  depth, 
is  not  an  obstacle  to  their  liquefaction:  the  incandescence  of  the 
terrestrial  nucleus  thus  remains  in  an  hypothetical  state. 

The  sun  is  the  most  abundant  and  economic  source  of  heat :  but 
it  is  not  the  most  convenient,  because  we  cannot  adapt  it  at  will  to 
our  purposes,  and,  when  it  is  clouded  over,  or  ia  invisible,  we  most 
reqnire  heat :  nor  is  it  the  most  intense,  for  unless  it  is  concentrated 
by  means  of  expensive   apparatus,  it   only  produces   comparatively 
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low  temperatures.  It  may  be  safely  afliriueil  that  civilization  would 
l)e  an.  impossibility  if  R)aii  had  only  the  solar  heat  at  his  command, 
'and  had  not  discovered  artificial  sources  of  heat  to  satisfy  the  most 
indispensable  waiite  of  his  existence.  Comhustionj  that  is  to  say,  the 
chemical  combination  of  certain  bodies  with  oxygen,  eoustitutes  one 
principal  aource  of  this  kind,  and  the  term  artiticial  lieat-sonrcea  is 
applied  to  those  which  ciui  be  used  at  will,  and  the  intensity  of 
which  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  wants  of  the  moment. 

Generally  speakinfj,  whenever  substauces  enter  into  combination, 
lieat  is  disengaged.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
of  wat*r  and  a  certain  quantity  of  quicklime,  ia  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  rise  of  temperature. 

The  combination  of  oxygen,  one  of  the  constituents  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, with  certain  solid  or  gaseous  elements,  gives  rise  to  a  very 


iipanied  by  light,  and  freqiiently 


intense  disengagement  of  heat  i 
produces  the  phenomenon  of  vivid 
combustion.  But  in  oi'der  that  a 
combustible  body  may  bum,  either 
in  the  air  or  in  pure  oxygen,  one 
of  its  parts  nuiat  first  be  brought 
to  a  high  temperature ;  in  fact,  it 
must  be  liglited.  When  once  the 
combination  has  commenced,  the 
heat  disengaged  by  it  is  communi- 
cated in  succession  until  the  com- 
bustible gas  is  entirely  extin- 
guished, or  the  body  with  which 
it  is  combined  ia  completely  con- 
sumed. It  is  thus  that  we  obtain 
lire  in  our  stoves  and  the  light  of  our  candles  and  lamps;  and  we 
know  by  experience  that  these  sources  of  heat  and  light  only  last  so 
long  as  they  are  kept  up, — that  is  to  say,  while  they  are  furaiehed 
with  the  two  elements  necessary  for  the  combustion. 

When  combustion  takes  place  in  pure  oxygen,  it  ia  nmch  brighter 
than  in  air.  On  plunging  a  steel  spiral  furnished  with  a  piece  of 
burning  tinder  into  a  bell  j.ir  filled  with  this  gas  (Tig.  325),  a  very 
bright  combustion  of  the  metal  is  produced,  and  it  sends  out  a 
number  of  sparks  in  every  direclinn. 


Tlie  phenomenon  of  conibustiou  is  complex,  but  we  cannot  liere 
analyse  it  in  all  its  details :  we  will  only  say  that  the  flame  proper 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  solid  incandescent  portions.  In  order 
that  a  body  may  burn  with  a  flame,  there  must  be  a  disengagement  of 
certain  gases  under  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature ;  and  these 
gasea  in  becoming  luminous  produce  the  moveable  light  of  which 
we  speak.  In  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  jet  of  gas  there  are  three 
distinct  portions  in  which  the  heat  and  light  are  associated  in 
different  proportions. 

Tlie  exterior  layer  is  the  seat  of  the  most  active  combustion  and 
of  the  highest  temperature,^  but  tlie  light  of  this  region  is  not  intense ; 
next  comes  a  very  luminous  stratum  where  the 
combustiou  is  always  less  complete,  and  the  heat 
less  intense,  hut  which  shows  t^at  brilliancy: 
whether  this  is  on  account  of  the  very  tine 
]iarticles  of  incandescent  carbon  of  which  it  con- 
sists, or  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  vapours, 
is  not  yet  decided.  Lastly,  at  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  there  is  a  dark  space,  possessing  a  much 
lower  temperature,  because,  as  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  cannot  penetrate  to  it,  the  goseous  matters  which 
fill  it  are  not  burnt.  It  is  only  on  reaching  the 
top  of  the  flame  that  these  matters  are  burnt  in 
thfir  turn :  when  the  combustion  is  incomplete, 
tbcy  rise  in  the  form  of  smoke. 

If  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  blown  upon  quickly, 
we  all  know  what  happens,— the  light  is  extin- 
guished; and  the  reason  of  this  fact  is  simple  :  by 
the  net  of  blowing,  cold  air  is  introduced  into  the 
inflammable  gas,  which  cools  on  being  diffused  into  a  quantity  of 
air;  the  temperature  then  falls  to  such  an  extent  that  combustion 
ceases.  If,  after  having  blown  out  the  flame,  the  wick  remains 
incandescent,  by  blowing  it  lightly  it  is  again  lighted,  because  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  is  introduced,  and  the  gaa  again 

'  A  BpectroBcopic  examination  of  r»  candle-flame  affords  a  Terj  beautiful  ptoof 
thftt  the  exterior  part  of  the  Hame  is  the  hottest,  for  this  region  giv«  us  the  bright 
line  of  sodium,  which  would  be  a  dark  line,  when  the  speetroBCope  is  directed  to 
the  brixhler  part  of  the  flnme.  if  (his  were  not  so. 
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diseng^es  itself,  aad  is  inflamed  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  solid 
incandescent  parts. 

Several   physicists — among  others,  Laplace,  Lavoisier,   Eumford, 

Despretz,  Dulong,  Fabre,   and   Silbermann ' — have   endeavoured   to 

measure  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are  disengaged  during  chemical 

combinations,   and    especially   during    ordinary    combustion.      The 

number  of  calories  which  are  disengaged  when  a  unit  of  weight  of  a 

combustible  body  is  burned,  is  what  is  called  the  heat  of  combustion 

of  that  body.     We  cannot  describe  the  methods  which   have  been 

employed  in  these   important  researches,  and  shall  only  give  some 

lesolts  which  show  to  how  great  an  extent  the  elements  diETer  in 

His  respect.     Whilst  the  heat  of  combustion  of  1  gramme  of  native 

sulpliur  is  2,260  calories  (the  calorie 

is  in  this  case  the  quantity  of  heat 

necessary   to   raise   1    gramme   of 

Water   1°  C),   that   of   1  gramme 

of    carbon   in   the   state   of    die- 

tnond  is  7,770  calories ;  the  same 

body    in    the     state    of    natural 

graphite  is  7,796 ;  and  lastly,  as 

charcoal,  8,080  calories.    Hydrogen 

burning    in    chlorine    disengages 

23,783  calories,  and  the  same  gas 

burning  in  oxygen  34,462. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of 
hydrogen  is  the  most  intense  of 
all  ;  it  has  been  calculated  that 
it  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of 

temperature  of  6,800°  :  which  has  ^    .„,    „ 

led    to    the    employment   of   this 

extreme  heat  for  the  production  of  extremely  high  temperatures. 
MM.  H.  Sainte-Claire-Deville  and  Debray,  by  using  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  have  fused  considerable  masses  of  platinum ;  a 
kilogramme  of  this  metal  requires  for  its  fusion,  and  for  keeping  it 
in  a  state  of  fusion  during  the  time  of  refining,  a  consiimption  of 
70  litres  of  oxygen  and  120  litres  of  hydrogen. 

Mechanical  action,  friction,  percussion,  and  compression,  develop 
1  ADdnws  of  Beliiut  haa  made  vtry  accurate  experiments  go  this  subject. 
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m  ,  just  like  the  more  iutimate  motions  which  constitute  the  phe- 
iiiimena  of  ciheinioal  combiuations.  There  are  numberless  exanjplefl 
of  this  transformation  of  uiotiou  into  heat,  and  we  can  each  observe 
them  for  himself.     We  will  mention  some  of  them, 

When  a  metal  button  is  quickly  rubbed  ajfainst  cloth  or  any  solid 

body,  it  Ifficoines  warm,  and  finally  very  hot:  schoolboys  well  under- 

1  this  exjieriment.     The  friction  of  a  saw  aj-ainst  the  piece  of 

id  which  it  its  dividing,  that  of  a  razor  or  knife  which  is  beini' 
ground,  of  a  (ila  gainst  the  metals  which  it  wears  away,  raises  the 
temperatiira  of  the  objects  subjected  to  these  violent  motions,  the 
molecules  of  which  are  thus  disturbed.  The  sparks  produced  by 
horses'  shoes  on  the  pavement,  or  by  the  friction  of  the  steel  on  the 
^heel  of  a  grindstone,  or  itgain.  those  which  set  light  to  tiuder  in  tlin 
iiit  and  steel  method,  all  proceed  from  the  high  teuiperature  produced 
jy  friction  ;  very  fine  metallic  particles  are  detached,  and  the  heat 
developed  i«  Bulficient  to  set  the  little  masses  on  fire.* 

V(  af  wood  rubbed  against   each    other    become 

heateii ,  — >  is  mgaged,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  stories  of 
ravi!  t!8  by  these  means  procure  fire.     Turners  sometimes 

proi  'lanils   on  the  objects   which   they   are   making  by 

lod  against  the  spot  which  they  wish  to  char, 
from  this  pressure,  joined  to  the  rapid  rotatory 
iiiovenH-ub  ui  nil!  lauie,  is  strong  enough  to  carbonize  the  wood  on 
the  circumfetence  of  the  object.  The  pivots  of  machines,  the  axles 
of  carriages  and  railway  carriages,  become  strongly  heated  by  the 
friction  which  results  from  a  rapid  and  prolonged  rotation ;  indeed 
they  would  take  fire,  cr  get  red-hot,  if  care  were  not  taken  to  lubri- 
cate or  grease  them. 

We  may  quote  Iiere,  as  an  example  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
heat  which  can  be  disengaged  by  the  friction  of  two  solids  against 
each  other,  the  celebrated  experiment  made  by  Eumford  in  1798 ;  this 
experiment  had  been  suggested  to  that  celebrated  physicist,  whilst  he 
was  superintending  the  boring  of  some  pieces  of  cannon  at  Munich. 

1  "  Before  the  iitcoTOtj  of  Davy'a  safety  biup,  the  flre-damp  vm  the  great 
trouble  of  mines ;  and  many  mioes  remained  unexplored  and  inacceaaibte  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  this  iavincible  enemy.  As  common  lampa  could  not  be  used 
the  passages  were  illuminated  by  means  of  a  steel  wheel  which  waa  caused  to  turn 
agwnst  a  gun-fiint." — Simonin,  La  Vie  Soulerratne. 
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Struck  by  the  great  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  during  this  operation, 
he  wished  to  measure  it  as  exactly  as  possible ;  accordingly  he  placed 
a  metal  cylinder,  destined  for  the  operation  of  boring,  in  a  wooden  case 
filled  with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  shown  by  an  immersed 
thernjonieter.  An  hour  after  the  friction  of  the  blunt  borer  against 
the  cylinder  had  commenced,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  at  first 
16^  rose  to  40°.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  it  was  81°,  and  again, 
half-an-hour  later,  the  water  completely  boiled.  "It  would  be 
difficult,"  said  Eumford,  to  describe  the  surimse  and  astonish- 
ment expressed  in  the  faces  of  the  assistants  at  the  sight  of  such 
a  quantity  of  water  (about  ten  litres)  heated  and  caused  to  boil 
without  any  fire." 

The  friction  of  solids  against  lif[uids  and  gases  also  develops  heat. 
Joule's  experiment,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  i)roved  the 
heating  of  a  liquid  when  agitited  by  metallic  paddles  turning  on  an 
axis  in  it.  The  incandescence  of  aerolites  is  by  some  attributed  to 
friction  against  the  atmosphere,  which  they  enter  with  considerable 
velocity.  The  elevation  of  temperature  caused  by  the  friction  of  a  gas 
against  a  solid  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  very  simple  experiment 
made  by  Tyndall  in  his  Lectures  on  Heat :  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  he  caused  a  cun*ent  of  air  to  impinge  on  one  of  the  faces  of 
a  thermo-electric  pile;  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  was  imme- 
diately deviated,  and  the  direction  of  the  deviation  indicated  that 
the  face  of  the  pile  had  been  heated  by  the  moving  air. 

We  will  end  this  enumemtion  of  jjhenomena  which  prove  the 
generation  of  heat  by  mechanical  force,  by  quoting  an  important 
experiment  of  Davy's.  This  illustrious  physicist,  by  nibbing  two 
pieces  of  well-dried  ice  together,  succeeded  in  melting  a  certain 
quantity.  Now,  to  explain  the  disengagement  of  heat  produced  by 
friction,  the  partisans  of  the  material  theory  of  heat,  who  considered 
it  a  fluid  contained  in  the  interstices  of  bodies,  reasoned  thus: 
Friction  changes  the  calorific  capacity  of  different  bodies ;  it 
diminishes  this  capacity  so  that  the  heat  which  was  retained  before 
the  mechanical  actions  can  no  longer  remain  within  the  body  after 
the  molecular  change  which  agitates  it:  it  is  tins  heat  which  is 
disengaged  by  friction,  and,  before  latent,  now  becomes  apparent." 

The  experiment  of  Davy  renders  this  explanation  impossible ;  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  water  has  double  the  calorific  capacity  of  ice  ; 
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after  the  fusion  of  a  eertain  quantity  of  ice,  the  water  produced  by  it 
contains  more  latent  heat  than  before :  hence  it  would  be  iinposaible 
to  understand,  in  accordance  with  the  material  theory,  whence  the 
heat  proceeds  which  has  caused  the  ice  to  pasa  into  water.  From 
this  it  is  concluded  that  the  mechanicjil  force  brought  into  play 
in  friction  is  transformed  into  heat, — that  ia  to  say,  into  a  force  of 
another  kind:  that  there  is  transformation  of  visible  motion  into 
molecular  or  atomic  motion. 

Percussion  and  compression  develop  heat  like  fHction.  Thus, 
when  a  nail  is  driven  into  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hammer,  not  only 
is  the  nail  heated,  an  effect  which  could  result  partly  from  the  friction 
against  the  wood,  but  the  hammer  itself  undergoes  an  elevation  of 
temperature.  An  iron  bar,  beaten  with  successive  strokes,  can  be 
made  red-hot.  Plates  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  compressed  under 
the  coining  press  which  is  used  to  stamp  money,  become  heated,  but 
the  elevation  of  temperature  is  not  the  same  in  different  metals. 
Generally  speaking,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  mechanical 
action  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  submitted  to  these 
actions,  on  the  state  of  their  surface,  and  on  the  pressure  exercised. 

The  conipressthiJity  of  liquids  ia  very  slight:  nevertheless,  by 
submitting  liquids  to  considerable  pressure — ^for  e.\araple,  of  from  30 
to  40  atmospheres — the  disengagement  of  lieat  can  be  established. 
The  compression  of  gases  can  be  effected  to  very  extensive  limits : 
and  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  can  be  obtained,  when  a 
gaseous  mass  is  suddenly  compressed  into  a  limited  space.  This  fact 
shows  us  the  principle  of  the  pneumatic  syringe  which  we  have  de- 
scribed in  the  First  Book  of  this  work.  The  expansion  of  a  gas 
produces  an  eB'ect  contrary  to  that  of  compression, — that  ia  to  say, 
a  fall  of  temperature  results;  carbonic  acid  gas,  first  liquefied  by 
compression  under  40  or  50  atmospheres  in  a  receiver,  produces 
so  much  cold  by  expansion  on  escaping  into  the  air  that  it  passes 
into  the  solid  state ;  and  then  takes  the  form  of  flakes,  white  as 
snow,  of  so!idifie<l  carbonic  acid.  Their  temperature  is  then  93 
degrees  below  zero  Centigrade. 

The  same  phenomenon  of  cooling  takes  place,  when  steam  issues 
in  a  jet  from  the  valve  of  Papin's  digester.  It«  sudden  expansion  is 
accompanied  by  a  cooling  which  condenses  it  as  mist :  on  plunging 
the  hand  into  the  jpt  of  steam,  n  sensation  of  coolne.i.s  is  felt  which 
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at  first  seems  strange.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  this  experiment 
when  the  vapour  contained  in  the  boiler  has  only  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure;  on  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  at  this 
pressure,  it  retains  the  temperature  of  100**  C,  and  the  hand  may  be 
terribly  scalded. 

In  order  to  complete  what  we  have  said  concerning  heat-sources, 
we  have  yet  to  mention  those  which  life  maintains  in  organized 
beings,  vegetable  and  animal.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that  animal  and 
vegetable  heat  has  its  origin  in  a  series  of  chemical  actions  more  or 
less  complex,  which  constitute  the  phenomenon  of  nutrition,  respira- 
tion, and  assimilation  of  food. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HEAT  A  SPECIES  OF  MOTION. 

What  we  nndentand  b;  (he  meduuiicol  cqniTilsit  of  lieat — Joule's  expeiimeata 
for  detenuiuuig  tiiia  equinJent — Becipiocal  tmtufbniution  of  heat  into  nie- 
chwiiatl  foice,  and  of  nwohamcal  fbroe  into  heat — Heat  ii  a  particular  kind 
of  motion. 

TN  the  Btudy  of  the  acience  of  heat,  we  have  considered  two 
-*-  classes  of  pfaenometia.  Ob  the  one  hand,  we  have  described 
the  many  etfecta  produced  by  the  variationa  of  heat  in  bodies ;  and, 
on  the  other,  we  have  reviewed  the  diSetent  processes  by  which 
heat  can  be  engendered.  We  have  now  to  indicate  the  relations 
which  exist  between  these  two  orders  of  phenomena,  the  reciprocal 
dependence  of  which,  being  now  proved,  constitutes  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  effects  of  heat  is  to  expand  bodies, 
that  is  to  say,  to  produce  inoiecular  movements  which  increase  the 
distances  of  the  molecules  from  each  other;  and,  thus  considered, 
expansion  ia  nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  effect,  WTien  the 
increase  of  heat  attains  a  certain  limit,  there  is  a  change  of  state,  a 
passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  condition,  and  from  the  liquid 
to  the  gaseous  condition :  this  is  also  a  mechanical  effect,  for  it 
does  not  appear  doubtful  tliat  these  modifications  in  the  aspect  of 
a  substance  are  due  to  variations  in  the  respective  distances  of  the 
molecules,  and  afterwards  in  the  actions  which  they  exercise  on 
each  other.  We  have  also  seen  that  increase  of  heat  confers  on 
vapours  and  gases  the  elastic  force  which,  in  modern  machines,  so 
advantageously  replaces  the  old  motive  forces.  In  all  these  cases, 
heat  is  transformed  into  mechanical  work;  or,  in  other  woids,  a 
certain   quantity  of  heat  is  consumed  in  producing  tcork,  although 
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in  many  cases  this  work  is  not  susceptible  of   measurement    in 
the  present  state  of  science. 

It  is  not  less  evident,  however,  that  whenever  he^t  is  pro- 
duced, a  certain  quantity  of  work  is  expended ;  this  is  most 
certain  in  the  case  of  heat  engendered  by  friction,  percussion,  and 
compression :  that  which  is  disengaged  by  chemical  action  is 
believed  to  be  produced  by  the  molecular  movements  which  con- 
stitute the  combinations. 

This  relation  between  the  forces  which  give  rise  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  the  other  mechanical  forces,  had  been  suspected 
for  some  time :  but  it  was  reserved  to  our  time  to  transfer  it  from 
a  state  of  vague  h)rpothesis  t-o  that  of  a  theory  proved  and  verified 
l)y  experiment.     Dr.  Mayer,  of  Heilbronn,  a  little  town  in  Germany, 
liad  the  honour  of  giving  the  first  definite   formula  to  the  theory 
and   of   developing  the   consequences:   in  1842   he   calculated  the 
mechanical  equivalent   of  heat,   which    was    experimentally   deter- 
mined a  year  later  by  an  English  physicist.  Dr.  Joule,  who   was 
at   that   time  unacquainted  with  the    researches    of   the    German 
doctor. 

Many  other  physicists  may  be  referred  to  as  having  aided  to 
establish  this  important  theory ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
mention  MM.  Eegnault  and  Hirn  in  France,  Clausius  in  Germany, 
Thomson  and  Eankine  in  England. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  and  of  some  of  the  experiments  by  which  it 
has  been  determined. 

Let  us  first  recall  to  mind  the  meaning  of  the  term  work 
in  mechanics.  When  a  power  is  employed  in  a  machine  in  motion 
to  overcome  a  resistance  with  which  it  is  in  equilibrium,  it  has  been 
proved  that  there  is  always  an  equality  between  the  products  obtained, 
by  multiplying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  power  by  the  path  passed  over, 
by  its  point  of  application;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance 
by  the  path  over  which  the  point  of  application  of  this  latter  passes. 
For  example,  if  a  power  equal  to  10  kilogrammes  produces  equili- 
brium with  a  resistance  of  30  kilgrammes,  and  the  path  traversed 
by  this  according  to  its  direction  be  1  metre,  the  path  traversed 
by  the  power  during  the  same  time  will  be  3  metres;  there  will 
then  be  equality  between  the   two  products    10  x  3  and   30  x  1. 
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The  name  of  work  is  given  to  each  of  these  products ;  the  first  is 
Korh  speni  on  the  machine,  and  the  second  work  done  hy  the  machine. 
It  b  convenient  to  take  as  a  unit  of  work  or  dynamic  unit,  the 
work  developed  by  raising  a  weight  of  1  kilogramme  to  a  height 
of  1  metre.  This  unit  is  designated  a  kilogrammdrc  On  the 
other  band,  we  have  seen  that  quantities  of  heat  are  measured  in 
calories ;  by  calorie  is  understood  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  from 
0°  to  1°  Ccutigrade  the  temperature  of  1  kilogramme  of  water. 
The  problem  which  presented  itself  to  physicists  was :  To  deter- 
mine by  experiment  and  calculation  the  number  of  kUogrammetres 
necessary  to  engender  the  quantity  of  heat  represented  by  a  calorie. 
(English  ruen  of  science  use  a  different  unit,  called  a  foot-poiind.j 
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We  deal  first  with  the  heat  which  raises  1  kilogramme  of  water 
l""  C,  and  then  determine  the  mechanical  work  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  result. 

It  is  this  number  which  Mayer  has  called  the  itirchanical 
(quivaknt  of  heat.  Tlie  various  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  a  view  of  determining  this  important  number,  consist  essentially 
in  the  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  beat  by  the  aid  of 
mechanical  action,  and  in  measuring  carefully  the  heat  produced. 
and  the  work  consumed  in  the  operation,  of  course  taking  into 
account  losses  of  beat  and  of  mechanical  work.  The  following  are 
some  of  Joule's  experiments. 
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He  compressed  air,  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  into  a  metallic 
vessel  in  the  water  of  a  calorimeter.  After  a  certain  number  of 
strokes  of  the  piston,  the  pressure  of  air  having  attained  a  certain 
number  of  atmospheres,  he  observed  the  elevation  of  temperature 
of  the  water,  and  deduced  from  it  the  quantity  of  heat  communi- 
cated to  it.  The  heating  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  compression 
of  air,  but  also  to  the  friction  of  the  piston.  He  therefore  re- 
commenced the  operation  by  allowing  the  receiver  to  communicate 
with  the  atmosphere,  that  is  to  say  without  compressing  the  air. 
The  heat  produced  by  this  fresh  operation  was  evidently  due  to 
the  friction  in  the  first  operation.  Joule  found  by  this  method 
444  kilogrammetres  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat. 

By  turning  a  paddlewheel  in  water  or  in  mercury  (Fig.  328), 
the  same  physicist  observed  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  the 
liquid,  and  likewise  deduced  the  number  of  calories  caused  by  the 
friction.  On  the  other  hand,  he  easily  measured  the  work  expended 
in  producing  the  rotation.  The  final  result  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Joule 
gives,  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  772  foot-pounds ;  that 
is,  the  force  expended  in  raising  1  lb.  tlirough  772  feet  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  pound  of  water  1°  F. 

To  sum  up,  it  has  been  shown  by  a  great  number  of  experiments 
made  by  various  physicists,  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the 
heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilogramme  of  water  1"*  C.  is  about 
425  kilogrammetres.  Or,  according  to  the  definition  given  above, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
kilogramme  of  water  V  C.  is  capable,  if  it  could  be  entirely  ex- 
pended in  mechanical  work,  of  raising  a  weight  of  425  kilogrammes 
to  a  height  of  1  metre.  Iteciprocally,  when  work  equal  to  425 
kilogrammetres  is  completely  transformed  into  heat,  the  heat  pro- 
duced is  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  a  kilogramme  of 
water  l'^  C.  Thus  the  transformation  of  mechanical  force  into  heat 
and  of  he^t  into  mechanical  force,  is  not  only  a  fact  acquired  by 
science,  but  an  important  demonstration  which  throws  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  cause  to  which  we  must  attribute  the  phenomena 
which  we  have  studied  in  this  Fourth  Book. 

The  study  of  the  laws  of  radiant  heat  had  already  induced  us  to 
assimilate  heat-waves  with  luminous  waves,  and  to  regard  heat  itself 
as  produced  by  cerUin  vibrations  of  the  ether.     On  penetrating  the 


interior  of  bodies  it  is  prubable  tliat  the  lieat  coiumnni<.mte8  t-o  tlieir 
molecules  certain  nioveiuenta  wliich,  transformed  in  different  ways, 
sometimes  change  the  volume  of  the  bodies,  sometimes  nindity 
their  physical  condition,  and  sometimes  produce  intimato  elfeets 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  change  the  mode  of  association  of  the 
elementary  atoms.  These  movements,  indeed,  on  being  propagated 
by  our  nerves,  produce  iu  us  the  sensation  of  heat. 
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MAGNETS. 


Phenomena  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion — Natural  and  artificial  magnets  ; 
magnetic  substances — Poles  and  neutral  line  in  magnets — Action  of  magnets 
on  magnetic  substances ;  action  of  magnets  on  magnets — Law  of  magnetic 
attraction  and  repulsion — ^Direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  ;  declination  and 
inclination ;  influence  of  the  terrestrial  magnet — Process  of  magnetization — 
Attractive  force  of  magnets. 

TlflNERALGGISTS  gave  the  name  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  or 
•^^^  magnetic  iron,  to  an  ore  of  this  metal,  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  mines  of  Europe  and  America,  particularly  in  Sweden, 
in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  in  the  United  States.  It  was  worked  for  some 
time  at  Bone  (Algeria) ;  and  lastly,  according  to  ancient  writers,  it  was 
formerly  found  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  two  towns  of  the  same  name 
of  Magnesia.  The  mineral  to  which  we  refer  is  composed  of  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  its  colour  is  generally  black  or  brown,  and 
sometimes  greyish,  with  a  metallic  brightness.  Some  specimens  pos- 
sess the  property,  known  to  the  ancients,  of  attracting  pieces  of  iron 
which  are  placed  near  one  of  their  points :  these  are  natural  magnets, 
or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  lode-stones.  We  shall  presently 
see  how  the  attractive  power  of  the  natural  magnet  can  be  com- 
municated to  tempered  st^el :  the  pieces  or  bars  of  steel  thus  prepared 
are  called  artificial  magnets. 


•»*».■ 


^   '. 


5j,  PHTSICAL  PHEXOyfENA,  [ijook  v. 

Inwj  i-  n^'"  "^  ^^T  substance  capa)>le  of  being  attracted  by  a 

nmmK-: :  tb-  twtik-  efft^^  lakes  place  with  otlier  metals :  cobalt,  nickel, 

chnrnmra.  ath'-  maiujMiese,  cast   inm,   sieel,   and   all   specimens   of 

fiTidi»*«   TT«i.  wiiiii  *w  not  themselves  magnets,  are  also  attracteiL 

Ti,*^^  fiftrti'^  «^  TfcK>?J  under  the  same  head  of  mafpidic  suhMances} 

Tiv  T«iHni«mrtiA 'fhiiih  we  are  al)out  to  describe  remaineil  unknown 

1- 1  f"*»rtiTrHs  iiirf  iJwse  of  electricity  ;  yet  the  ancients  were  aware  of 

4i .-  ♦«■ .  TfTin^JWk  i*ct^  which,  in  the  hands  of  moilern  observers,  have 

til  >ftMT*Tw:-points  of  the  two  branches  of  physics  which  are 

nT*?t*N.     ^'t^  attraction  of  li^jiht  Ixniies  by  yellow  amber,  and 

-,    orfi^'^n'^t.  ^■'f  iw)^  l>y  the  lode-stone,  were  only  amusements  in 

•y.u  -  '^»>  ^  singularities  of  nature ;  in  the  present  day  they  are, 

^^,^    r*i«ii:«3fc:^ds  of    others,   two   particular  manifestations   of    an 

^r^    ff7»«^iult}'  diffused  through,  and  continually  in  action  in,  the 

Til  ^is^'Uve  power  of  magnets,  natural  or  artificial,  for  magnetic 

^^'s.^^siwt  w  easily  proved.     The  following  are  some  of  the  p^x^esses 

isr  "^f*  purpose  : — 

*  r  iK^uet  is  immersed  in  a  quantity  of  iron  tilings,  we  observe 

r*w$i  it  that  at  certain  ]>arts  of  its  surface  numerous  particles 

of  the  metal  are  attached  in  the 
form  of  tufts  (Fig.  329},  and  on 
placing  small  pieces  of  in)n,  such  as 
nails,  near  the  same  points,  tht-y 
will  be  set'ii  to  iiiMve  forward  tt» 
the   iiia^'net,  and  to  adhen^  witli  a 

..      uirHHiun  r,f;r..ii  ti>:i.^<l.ya  !i.«tiin.l      forOC    thc    StrCHgtll   of   wllicll    eanl'O 
or  nrtillrial  luap'int. 

determined    bv    the    effort     neres- 

^.  .    ■.»  remove  tliem.     r»y  means  of  the  magnetic  pendidum.  whieli 

...V  v,s  of  an  iron  ball  or  any  otht^r  magnetic  substance  su^^pendt'd 

rho  c!tyinolof:y  of  the  words  magnetism  and  ma;jiietic  is  one  of  tho  Gii-ik 

^^\»f  the  ma;:net,/iayv7;rT;f,  which  the  ancient^  themselves  believed  to  be  derived 

\,.i  I  ho  names  of  the  two  towns  of  Maj^nesia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  h:Mlo- 

.  .isvi  were  first  found.     Aristotle  called  the  magnet  simply  Xi^or.  the  stone. /"ir 

..:iH«Y.     It   was   also   termed    Lydiau    stone,  Ilfrcuhs   stone — iJ^acXcia   \tOos. 

^v voiding   to   >[.   Th.   H.    Martin,    this   last    tenn   was   wron^rly  interpreted    as 

*^'aynious  with  the  Heraclea  stone,  one  of  the  names  of  the  town  of  Mai:n(>b, 

.  u«.h  induced  the  ancients  themselves  to  j^qve  the  name  of  iiayvrjrrjt  to  the  magnet ; 

.  j.oh  name  the  Roman*?  ret  lined. 
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by  a  thread,  the  attraction  which  the  magnet  exercises  on  this  sub- 
stance J3  even  more  easily  proved.  The  same  apparatus  also 
shows  that  the  attractioa,  which  is  ail  at  the  points  where  the  iron 
tihogs  are  not  attached,  is  at  a  luaximum  where  the  lai«est  tufts 
have  been  forme'L  Moreover,  the  attraction  of  magnets  for  mt^inetic 
substances  is  reciprocaL  Thus,  a  piece  of  iron  brought  near  a  niaf;- 
netized  bar  rendered  moveable  by  being  suspended,  as  represented 
ill  Fig.  331,  attracts  the  bar,  and  causes  it  to  move  rouud  tlie  axis 
of  suspension. 

This   last   experiment   also   proves  that  magnetic   attraction   is 
exercised  at  a  distance,  and  increases  lu  intensity  as  the  distance 


no.— lUinKtic  pfMniiiii 


ilimiuishes ;  we  -shall  see  further  on  in  accordance  with  what  law  this 
takes  place.  But  at  the  same  distances  this  action  is  scarcely 
weakened  by  the  interposition  of  bodies,  either  liquid  or  solid,  pro- 
vided they  are  nut  magnetic.  Thus  when  a  magnet  is  moved  beneath 
a  sheet  of  paper,  or  cardboard,  a  plate  of  glass,  wood,  or  ]>orcelairi, 
pieces  of  iron  placed  on  the  surface  of  thes.e  sheets  or  plates  will 
follow  the  motion  of  the  magnet 

Although  magnets,  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  magnetic  sub- 
stances, are  reciprocally  attracted,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  pro- 
Arties  of  both  are  alike.     There  is  an  important  difference,  which  we 


i 
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must  observe,  viz.  that  aubstanoea  which  are  simply  magnetic  do  not 
Httraet  each  nlher:  a  piece  of  iron  whicli  attracts  a  magaet  ha^  no 
action  oil  iron,  if  it  13  not  111  the  viciuity  of  a  magnet  There  is  a^n 
another  difference  on  which  we  shall  eularge,  viz,  that  a  piece  of  iron 
undergoes  attraction  at  all  points,  whilst  iu  a  magnet  the  attractivL' 
property  is  unequally  distributed :  we  have  already  seen  tliat  it  does 
not  exist  at  certain  [toints  and  is  at  maximum  at  others.  The  experi- 
ments which  follow  will  show  this  characteristic  difTereiice  I>etween 
magnetic  suhst-uiiees  urn!  mapiiels. 


Uy  examining  a  magnet  which  has  been  placed  in  iron  filings 
(Fig.  329),  the  latter  are  seen  nol  only  to  ba  attached  more  particu- 
larly to  the  two  opposite  parts,  but,  moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the 
particles  takes  a  special  dii-ection,  as  if  in  eitch  part  where  the  attrac- 
tion is  strongest  there  is  a  centn*  of  attraction.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  bar.  on  the  contrary,  a  part  will  be  noticed  where  no  particle 
nf  iron  Iiaa  attached  itself.  The  two  extreme  points  of  the  magnet  are 
called  the  poles,  and  the  middle  section  of  the  magnet  the  ntulrnl 
line  or  tqiiatoT.  The  following  is  an  e\*periment  which  shows  in  a  still 
more  striking  manner  the  existence  of  the  poles  and  the  neutral  line  :^ — 
On  the  bar  which  serves  as  a  ma-.-nct  a  sheet  of  cardhoani  i.s  placed. 
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upon  wliich  very  fine  iron  filings  have  been  sifted.  The  particles  are 
now  seen  to  dispose  thenBelvea  in  a  regular  manner  round  the  pok's 
of  the  magnet,  and  to  form  lines  which  are  convergent  and  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  the  nentral  line  m  m'  (Kir,  332).   Sonii'times  a  magnet 


])ossesses  more  than  two  poles:  besidea  the  extreme  poles,  tlie  exislentv 
of  which  we  have  proved,  intermediate  points  are  observed  to  which 
llie  iron  filings  attach  themselves,  and  which  are  also  separated  from 
each  other  by  nentrnl  lines,  as  is  shown  in  the  niaf,MH;tic  figures  repi-e- 


sented  in  Fig.  333.  These  are  called  ron-vififnt  jmJfx.  It  is  easy 
now  to  explain  the  difference  which  exists  between  magnets  and 
magnetic  substances.  The  latter  have  ncilher  poles  nor  nentral  lines: 
whichever  of  their  points  i.s  [irt'sputed  to  the  pules  of  a  magnet  there 
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magnet  comports  itself  in  tlie  presence  of  tlie  Imr,  or  of  a.  piece  of 
lodestono.  If  there  is  attraction  at  every  point,  it  is  not  a  magnet; 
but  if  there  is  attraction  at  one  extremity  and  repulsion  at  the  otlier, 
it  is  a  magnet,  not  simply  a  magnetic  substance. 

Magnetization  ia  the  condition  of  a  substance  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  iron  and  other  magnetic  bodies,  and  whicli  sub- 
stance possesses  two  poles  and  a  neutral  line.  This  property  may  be 
permanent  or  temporary :  it  is  permanent  in  natural  mt^nets  or  steel 
bars  magnetized  by  processes  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  The 
following  experiment  proves  that  it  ia  temporary  in  magnetic  sub- 
stances which  are  in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet : — 

A  small  cylinder  of  soft 
iion  can  be  raised  by 
means  of  a  magnet;  this 
is  mi^netized  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  magnet,  for  on 
approaching  a  second  cylin- 
der of  iron  to  its  extremity, 
it  undergoes  an  attraction 
and  is  also  raised.  Thus 
what  is  called  a  magnetic 
diniu  can  be  formed  at  tlic 
f  n<l  iif  the  bar,  composed  of 
pie<erf  of  iron  which  attract 
and  support  each  other. 
But  if  the  magnet  in  con- 
tact with  the  tirst  piece  of 
soft  iron  is  removed,  in  an 

instant  all  the  others  fell,  thus  losing  the  temporary  magnetism  with 
which  the  presence  of  the  mi^net  had  endowed  them.  Each  piece 
of  soft  iron  becomes  for  the  time  being  a  magnet  with  two  poles  and 
a  nentral  line,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  magnetic  fignn-s 
are  formed  during  the  contact  of  the  magnet  and  the  iron  cylinder, 
the  iron  filings  arrange  themselves  in  a  manner  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  mE^net  itself.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  neutral 
line  is  nearer  the  pole  next  to  the  magnet  than  to  that  which  is 
more  renmte.  Magnetic  attraction  does  not  require  absolute  contact ; 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  distance  be  sufficiently  small  between 
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the  pole  of  the  magnet  mid  the  piece  of  soft  iron  which  inoineDtarily 
a«<iuiTea   the   ]>alar   magnetiam,   and   this  distance  depends  on   the 

strength  ol'  tlie  maiinet  erap'meil. 
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Wlieii  a  niagiietit;  bar  is  broken  into  two  or  more  pieces,  eacli 
piece,  however  small  it  may  be,  becomes  a  complete  magnet  with  two 
poles  and  h  neutral  line ;  only,  its  magnetic  power  is  no  longer  ao 
strong  as  in  the  first  magnet,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  weights  of 
soft  iron  which  each  is  competent  to  lift.  The  magnets  which 
proceed  from  this  rupture  have  their  poles  of  contrary  names 
end  to  end;  that  ia  to  say,  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
pieces  near  each  dtber  wliich  were  joined  Iwfove  the  ruptui-e,  as  in 
J-'ig.  3:17. 


A  magnetic  needle  is  a  lozenge-shuped  piece  of  ateel  endowed  with 
the  property  of  a  common  magnet ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  having  a  pole  at 
each  extremity  and  a  neutral  line  at  its  centre.  A  magnet  of  this 
kind  suspended  horizontally  in  a  loop  of  paper  by  au  untwist**!, 
thread  of  ailk,  or  well  mounted  on  a  pivot  with  an  agate  centric 
(Fig.  338)  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  turn  freely  in  every  direction, 
after  some  oscillations  always  assumes  a  certain  direction  in  n 
horizontal  plane;  at  least,  it  undergoes  variations  of  but  slight 
ftm]ilitude. 
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Tliis  property  of  the  majmriio  uee^Ue  to  turn  one  of  its  polt^s 
towanls  the  northern  horizon,  has  l-^^n  utilized  for  centuries  hv 
navigators.^ 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  netnlle  turns  to  the  tnie  North, 
so  that  the  vertical  phine  passing  through  its  poles  tl<»es  not  coin- 
cide with  the  meridian  plane  of  the 
placa     The  angle  of  the  two  plaut-^ 
is  called  the  dfciination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  or,  simply,  declination. 
We  shall  see,  when  speaking  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  tliat  the  declina- 
tion is  not  the  same  in  even'  part 
of  the  world;  in  some  places  it  is 
nil,  in   other    regions   it    is   to   the 
east  and  in  some  to  the  west :  mon»- 
over,  in   the   same  place,  it   varies 
in  the  course  of  centuries.     At  the 
present  time,  at  Paris,  the  declina- 
tion is  west,  and  about  18^  3(K,  that  ,,,.^  :).s-M...n.ti.  .....n. 

is  to  say,  the  vertical  plane  passing 

through  the  poles  of  the  magnetic  needle — a  plane.  calliMl  thn  mnjr 
netic  meridian — makes  with  the  geograi»hical  incridijin  phini?  an 
angle  of  18  degrees  and  a  half.  At  liondon  iliis  dcrlination  h\ 
about  21°.  One  of  the  poles  of  the  needle  is  turned  nenily  to  IIm' 
N.x.w.  This  constancy  of  dii-ection,  in  freely  suspended  rnnj/fM-ftj 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  may  be  simply  ])ut  to  the  t <••*!,  hy  u  niiii/ 
netized  sewing  needle.  On  placing  it  on  a  cork  lloiil.  on  vvnh  » 
perfectly  at  rest,  the  needle  assumes  the  direction  oj  wlmli  wn 
have  just  spoken.  Moreover,  between  llie  two  pol/vt  ol  iIm'  needle, 
there  is  a  very  characteristic  difierence ;  for  if,  wlini  I  In*  mi'dln  ii 
in  equilibrium,  it  is  turned  end  for  en<l,  it/  doi  s  not.  keep  iIm  new 
position,  when   even   the   direction  which  has  heen  j^iven    !<»    il.    i» 

*  It  appears  certain  that  from  the  second  <ciitury  liefon*  iJio  ClirinllMii  rin,  tlin 
Chinese  used  compasses  indicating  the  diro<-tion  of  i\u*  South.  Th^iio  ^'onlpH^M^•^ 
carried  a  little  statuette,  which  turned  on  a  vortinil  point,  ilm  ostendiMl  luni  ol 
which  always  pointed  to  the  South,  because  it  rontJiiniMl  a  nin^.iu'tM-  uhmIIo,  \nIio.m» 
80uth  pole  was  towards  the  hand  and  the  north  polo  towjinlM  Iho  i'IImiw.  \V\\-  W 
Martin.)  The  comixiss  with  a  baUnccd  nt'i'dlo  w.h  known  to  tlii«  Anilw.  who 
(toubtlesa  transmitted  it  to  Karoiieans  about  tho  twrltlli  r«MiHirv, 


identical  witJi  the  first ;  it  will  be  seen  to  turu  on  itself,  describe  a 

semi-circle,  aud  ;^in  assume  its  original  poi«ition,  so  that  the  same 

l>ole  is  alwiiya  turned  to  the  north. 

^  If  instead  of  placing  the  magnetic 

needle  so  that  it  can  turn  freely  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  it  is  suspended  by  its 
centre  of  gitivily  round  a  horizontal  axia, 
it  will  be  able  to  turn  freely  in  a  vorlical 
plane.  I^t  iH  BHppuse  this  plane  the 
magnetic  meridian.  Then  the  one  of  the 
two  polos  turned  towanla  the  north  is 
inclined,  and  dips  Iwlow  the  horizon, 
making  with  this  plane  an  angle  which 

is   called   the   magnetic   inctiiutiion.     In   some   parts  of  the  earth, 

near  the  equator,  the  inclination  is   nil;   it  increases  generally  ia 

pioportion  as  the  latitude  increases,  aud   near  the  poles  there  are 

points  at  which  it  ia  at  a  right  angle:  the  magnetic  needle  there 

assumes  a  verticid  position  ;  these  are  the  magnrtic  poles  of  the  earth. 

At   Paris,  the  inclination,  which  varies  slightly  fi-om  year  to  year, 

is  nt  the  present  time  about  06°. 

A  magnetic  needle  may  be  arranged  so  that  it  places  itself  in 

the  magnetic  meridian,  with  an  inclination  to  the  horizon  sncb 
:  just  stated.     Fig.   341    shows   an   arniugement  which 

allows  the  needle  to  turn  on  a  horizontal 

axis  passing  through  its  centre,  and  can 

then  take  up  the  local  dip  as  the  axis 

is  snsjjended  by  a  thread.     The  system 

begins  by  oscillating,  until  the  needle  is 

in  the  magnetic  plane,  aud  then  it  dips 

to  an  extent  e<iual  to  the  inclination  nt 

the    place.      Elsewhere    we    shall    liiive 

occasion  to  describe  the  instruments  by       [-,q  34,,  _in,iiniti..n nf  ihp  needle 

which  we  accurately  measure  the  iiicliria-  ''  •n^.o^w   t  »><. 

tion  and  declination  of  the  ni^netic  needle:  to  these  instruments 

the  name  of  viag>utometers  has  been  given. 

These  experiments  prove  to  us  that  the  terrestrial  globe  exercises 

an  influence  on  a  magnet  similar  to  that  which  one  magnet  exercises 

on  another.     It  is  just  as  if,  at  the  interior  of  the  earth,  there  existed 


-1  ..'^^^'"', 
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H  powerful  magnet  possessing  two  poles.  Physicists  have  stopped 
at  this  hypothesis,  wliich,  moreover,  does  not  imply  the  existence  of 
a  material  mass  analogous  to  the  natural  magnets,  and  lying  in  the 
deep  strata  of  our  spheroid,  as 
we  ahall  see  when  we  study 
the  relation.^  which  exist  be- 
tween magnetic  and  electric 
phenomena.  If  the  earth  is 
compared  to  a'  magnet,  the  pole 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  ^Yill 
naturally  be  callal  the  noi*thern 
magnetic  pole,  and  that  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  south- 
em  magnetic  pole.  But,  from 
the  preceding  we  have  learnt 
tliat  poles  of  contrary  names 
attract  each  other,  while  those 
of  the  same  name  repel  each 
other ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle 
which  turns  to  tlie  north  is  the 

southern  pole  of  the  needle,  whilst  the  pole  turned  towards  the 
south  is  its  northern  pole.  When  the  position  of  the  needle  has 
only  to  he  considered,  its  southern  pole  is  culled  the  north  pole, 
and  its  northern  jmle  the  south  i)ole.  iUit  if  the  law  of  the  mutual 
action  of  the  two  magnets  is  well  understood,  their  denominations 
cannot  be  equivocal. 

The  inclination  and  (leclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  are  subject, 
in  difierent  I'egions  of  the  globe,  to  variations,  some  of  which  ai-e 
periodical  whilst  others  appear  to  be  irregular.  Sometimes  even  the 
needle  undergoes  perturbation,  as  if  the  terrestrial  globe  was  the 
seat  of  real  magnetic  storms ;  then  we  see  towards  the  polar  regions 
luminous  phenomena,  visible  at  great  distances,  known  as  the 
northern  or  southern  auroras.  Tlate  IX.  represents  a  polar  aurom 
observed  in  the  north  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  ^Xe  shall 
give  a  descrii)tion  of  this  phenomenon  in  Book  VII.,  devoted  to 
atmospheric  meteors. 


Fio.  341. — M;ij;ii«Mif  Donllr.  showing  1»otk  tlie 
incliuatioii  aiul  ilcrliiiatinn. 
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Hitherto  we  have  only  apoken  of  the  direction  of  the  actions 
which  magnets  exercise  on  each  other,  or  on  magnetic  substances. 
The  intenaitiea  of  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  reside 
in  the  poles  of  magnets  have  also  l>eeii  measured.  Fop  this  pnrpoae 
Coulomb  used  an  instrument  similar  to  the  toraiou  balance,  whicJi 
enabled  him  to  measure  these  forces ;  this  is  the  miijriietic  balance 
represented  in  Fig.  342. 


A  long  magnetic  bar  ia  suspended  by  a  metal  thread  jilaced  so 
that  it  is  in  the  magnetic  meridian  without  any  torsion  of  the  thi-ead ; 
if  the  thread  is  now  turned  in  such  a  way  aa  to  ttirow  tlie  bar  out 
of  this  first  position,  and  to  cause  it  to  make  a  certain  angle  with 
it,  the  force  of  torsion  will  be  equivalent  to  the  intensity  of  the 
action  of  tlie  terrestrial  magnetism  which  tends  to  bring  back  the 
bar  into  the  magnetic  meridian.  Coulomb  commenced  by  assuring 
himself  that  this  intensity  is  proportional  to  the  angle  of  displaci- 
ment  of  the  bur,  for  small  deviations.  If  we  tlien  place  vertically 
at  the  aide  of  the  instrument,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  another 
magnet  in  the  magnetic  meridian  (sliuwn  by  ihe  dotted  line),  and 
in  front  of  the  jiole  of  the  same  Uiime,  ruiiulsiun  ensues:   the  sus- 
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pended  magnet  turns  until  a  i)Osition  of  equilibrium  is  attained. 
The  repulsive  force  of  the  two  magnets  is  measured  by  the  sum  of 
the  two  forces,  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  force  of  torsion  developed  in  the  thread  on  the  other.  If  now, 
hy  the  rotation  of  a  micrometer  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
instrument,  the  two  poles  are  gradually  brought  nearer  together, 
and  if,  at  each  operation,  the  intensity  of  the  repulsive  force  i.s 
measured,  the  law  which  Coulomb  discovered  will  be  proved:  it 
is  as  follows: — 

Magnetic  r€2ndirio7is  vary  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 
diiUances  through  which  tliey  are  exercised. 

By  another  method,  which  consists  in  counting  the  number  of 
•  »3cillations  which  a  magnetic  needle  makes  when  one  of  its  poles  is 
jdaced  in  the  presence  of  the  pole  of  contrary  name  of  another 
magnet,  at  different  distances,  Coulomb  proved  that  the  same  law 
of  variation  in  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  applies 
to  magnetic  attractions  as  well  as  to  repulsions.  We  shall  hereafter 
tind  that  it  also  governs  electrical  forces. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  we  said  that  masses 
of  steel  are  capable  of  acquiring  the  properties  of  natural  mag- 
nets :  to  obtain  this  result  several  pro- 
cesses are  used,  which  we  shall  now 
describe. 

The  oldest  mode  of  magnetization  ahi  y 

is  that  of  single  touch,  which  consists 
m  placing  the  pole  ot  a  magnet  m  con-  Method  or  single  touch. 

tact  with  one  of  the  extremities  of  a 

tempered  steel  bar.  After  a  certain  time  the  bar  is  found  to  be  ma<j- 
netized,  with  a  pole  at  each  of  its  extremities.  A  more  powerful 
magnetization  is  obtained  by  passing  the  magnet  several  times 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  bar  which  is  to  be  magnetized 
(Fig.  343).  The  touching  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  same 
pole  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  pole  a,  obtained  at  the 
extremity  at  which  the  movement  begins,  is  of  the  same  name 
as  the  pole  A  of  the  magnet  which  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
steel  bar. 

There  are  several  methods  of  miignetization — discovered  about 
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tbe  muiJlo  of  tk«  last  c«iitor)r — vhicb  are  distinguished  from  tite 
first  bgr  ttw^  t«nu  of  double  Untcb.  became  two  tnaguets  are  used 
1  of  one.     We  shall  onljr  describe  the  methods  of  .^pinus 
[  Md  oC  DiibuDcL 

The  bar  to  he.  nugnttixsd.  a  A,  is  placed  with  ite  two  extremities 
i>D  the  coatraiy  pules  of  two  powerfnl   iiia!*neta,  a'b',  two   other 


,  A,  B,  are  then  taken,  which  are  inclined  from  25  to  30 
t  the  middle  of  the  bar.  the  two  contrary  |ioles  are  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  ciire  is  taken  that  each  of  these  poles  in 
on  the  side  of  the  pole  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  the  fixed 
magneto  a'  li'.  If  the  moveable  magnets  are  passed  iu  the  opposite 
direction  several  tiniea  without  chaoging  their  inclrDation,  tlie  pular 
magnetistn  is  developed  in  the  steel  bar,  wbioh  acquires  two  poles, 
a  h,  of  contiuiy  names  to  the  jwles  B  u',  A  a'  of  the  magnets  used, 
lliis  is  Duhamel's  process ;  it  gives  powerful  magnetizatioD,  but  not 
at  all  regular,  and  it  soniettmes  produces  consequent  points.  The 
process  of  ,l-'pinus  only  differs  from  that  of  Uuhamel  by  the  two 
moveable  magnets  being  inclined  from  45  to  TiO  degi'ees,  and  after 
having  placed  them  in  contact  and  bound  them  togetljer  at  the 
middle  of  the  steel  bar,  botli  are  passed  together  fmiu  one  extremity 
of  the  bar  to  the  other.  The  magnetization  thus  obtained  is  not  only 
more  jjowerful  than  the  preceding,  but  more  regular.  Therefore  the 
separate  double  toucli  is  preferred  when  needles  are  to  be  magnetized 
for  compasses. 

Steel,  or  even  soft  iron  bars,  can  be  magnetized  without  tlie  use 
of  artificial  or  natural  magnets,  if  they  are  placed  in  the  plane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian  and  in  the  direction  of  the  inclination. 
In  this  position  a  steel  bar  is  magnetized  along  its  whole  length,  and 
obtains  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet:  a  bar  of  soft  iron  becomes 
a  magnet,  but  only  a  temporary  one;  the  magnetic  action  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  magnetizes  hy  inllueuce,  or  induction  as  it  is  called. 
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If  one  of  the  extremities  of  a  magnet  tliiis  produced  is  struck  with 
a  hammer,  the  magnetic  force  of  tlie  bar  is  not  only  increased  but 
it  tecomes  permanent. 

Pieces  of  wire  strongly  stretched  whilst  held  in  the  direction  of 
the  dipping  needle  are  magnetized ;  and  if  they  are  united  by  their 
poles  of  similar  name  in  a  single  slieaf,  a  very  powerful  magnet  may 
1)6  obtained.  To  magnetize  by  the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
it  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  bar  of  iron  or  steel  vertical  while  one 
of  its  extremities  is  struck  with  a  hammer.  In  this  manner  this 
l»ar  is  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  but  without  the  in- 
clination of  the  magnetized  needle. 

This  action  of  the  earth  well  explains  how  it  hai)pens  that  in 

shops  in  which  steel  and  iron  are  worked,  a  great  number  of  tools 

^Kjcome    magnetic,    shovels,    i)incers, 

iron- work  of  windows,  and  generally 

all  the  pieces  of  iron-work  which  are 

a    long   time  in   a  position    perpen- 

<licular  to  the  horizon  ;  this  is  also 

the    case    with    the    crosses    which      pio.  a^.^-Ma^-notiziition  i.y  the  meUma 
surmount  church  towers.     We  shall  "'  ^Kpiuus. 

Soon  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  magnetism  obtained  by  electric*. 
otirrents,  but  it  was  known  for  a  length  of  time  that  lightning  could 
ooinmunicate  magnetic  properties  to  iron.  In  the  article  Ma/pief 
ixi  D'Alembert  and  Diderot's  Encyclopaedia  we  read:  "One  day 
lightning  entered  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  box  of  steel 
knives  and  forks  destined  for  sea  use ;  the  lightning  entered  by 
tilie  southern  angle  of  the  room,  exactly  where  the  box  was 
X>laced ;  several  knives  and  forks  were  melted  and  broken ;  others 
xvhich  remained  whole  were  strongly  magnetized,  and  became  com- 
1>etent  to  lift  large  nails  and  iron  rings,  and  this  magnetic  virtue 
^vas  so  strongly  impressed  that  it  was  not  dissipated  when  they 
\>ecame  rusty." 

The  strength  of  magnets  alters  in  the  course  of  time:  shocks, 
ohanges  of  temperature,  and  lastly  the  action  of  the  earth  are  the 
oauses  of  this  alteration.  The  strength  depends  on  the  volume  of 
t»lie  magnet,  its  form,  and  the  temper  of  the  steel;  thus,  in  two 
similar  magnetized  bars,  the  magnetic  intensity  is  proportional  t 
tlieir    size,   or,   in    other    words,   to   cubes    of    equal    dimensionfl 
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nevertlieless,  it  has  been  noticed  that  small  inao;net6  are,  in  pni- 
jiortioa.  more  powerful  than  large  ones :  some  have  been  madi? 
which  supported  pieces  of  iron  whose  weight  was  a  hmidred  times 
their  own.  This  snggested  the  idea  of  fonuing  magnets  by  unitiuj: 
a  series  of  magnetic  bars  by  their  similar  ploes :  these  are  called 
eompouiul  TnayntU.  Fig.  346  shows  how  these  magnets  are  arranged 
In  the  Koyal  Institution  of  London  there  is  a  compound  magnel 
formed  of  450  plates,  each  of  which  is  40  centimetres  in  length.  It 
is  siilficienily  frtjwerful  to  hft  50  kilogrammes. 

Form  also  influences  the  strength  of  magnets ; 
thus,  with  equal  weights,  a  lozenge-shaped  mag- 
netic needle  is  more  powerful  than  a  rectangular 
l«ir. 

The  temper  of  the  steel  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  force  of  the  magnetized  bar :  tempered 
steel  is  mi^^etized  more  strongly  than  non-tem- 
pered steel ;  if  it  is  subjected  to  increasing  teni- 
peratures,  the  maguetie  force  is  weakened  more 
and  more.  Conlomb  has  shown,  however,  lliat  the 
rt'sult  is  quite  difierent,  if,  iustead  of  working 
with  rectanpular  bars,  very  fine  and  long  needles 
are  employed ;  in  this  case  heating  increases  their 
magnetic  force. 

nti,  tunmi'''^r'" twrhn  Lastly,  temperature  has  a  great  inflnence  on 
the  force  of  magnets.  A  magnetic  bar  when 
heated  to  reduces  loses  all  its  magnetism,  the  inti^nsity  diminishing 
11^  the  temperature  rises,  as  stated  by  Coulomb.  But  if  the  varia- 
tions of  heat  take  place  within  narrow  limits,  the  magnetic  in- 
tensity varies  only  slightly,  and  the  magnet  resumes  in  cooling 
the  strength  which  it  originally  possessed.  Tins  refers  to  polar 
magnetism,  that  is  to  say,  to  tliat  possessed  by  magnets;  but  it  is 
also  the  caw  with  simple  magnetic  substances  like  soft  iron,  nickel, 
Ac,  which  also  lose  their  properly  when  their  temperature  is  raiseil 
to  a  certain  degree.  Iron  is  not  magnetic  if  it  is  heated  to  a  clierry 
red-heat,  and  the  same  happens  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  heated  to 
whiteness.  Above  350°,  nickel  is  no  longer  magnetic,  and  man- 
ganese only  becomes  so  below  zero,  about  — 20°.  These  last  results 
are  du.;  In  M,  INjuilh-t. 
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We  bave  now  to  speak  of  the  me>ins  employeil  to  preserve  the 
magoetic  force  in  natural  and  artificial  magneta.  Kxperinient  has 
proved  that  magnetic  bni^s,  united  parfillel  to 
each  other,  two  by  two,  in  a  box,  ao  that 
the  opposite  poles  are  together,  preserve 
their  magnetism,  if  care  is  taken  to  join 
the  contrary  poles  by  bara  of  soft  iron, 
which  are  called  (rnimtvres  or  krcpers. 

An  iirmatm'u  is  iisud  to  increase  the  power 
of  a  magnet.  When  these  are  used  it  is 
sometimes  curved  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, the  armature  uniting  tlie  two  poles. 

A  magnet  armed  in  this  way  (Fig.  347^ 
carries  not  only  a  greater  weight  tlian  that 
which  a  ainsle  pole  would  carry,  but  double 
that  weight  By  uniting  two  rectangnUir 
magueta  or  compound  magnets,  turned  so 
that  their  opposite  poles  a,  n  are  joined  by  a 
similar  armature  (Fig.  348),  a  very  strou-^ 
magnet  is  obtained.  Experiments  also  show 
that  magnets  thus  arranged  keep  their 
magnetic  force  better  if  they  are  left  armed  p,„  g 
with  their  keepers,  or  if  the  charge  of  iron  "'Uiit,.«rn..turrjinJkwi*r. 
that  they  are  able  to  lift  is  suspended  on  it,  always  provided  that  it 


Tta,  UB.-^KftffuH  (oTTaed  of  two  cnmpmmd  bu  miignots. 

does  not   exceed   that  limit ;   for  then,  the  keeper  being  suddeidy 
detaclied,  tlie  magnetic  furce  of  the  njiignet  is  wi>akened. 
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Masses  of  infl;tlist^i(!  oxide  of  iron,  which  conatitiites  natunii 
magnets,  have  oflen  but  feeble  ma^etism ;  but  Uifiir  tiingnetic 
virlue  baa  been  increased  by  furnishing  them  with  piecea  of  soft 
iroii  conveniently  arrangeil.     Fig.  3411  sliows  how  these   armatures 


are  placed  -.  m  m'  are  plates  of  soft  iron  with  which  llie  natural 
magnet  is  enclosed,  and  which  are  terminated  by  thicker  masses 
^y,  these  forming  real  jwles  to  the  magnet;  c  is  the  armature  or 
keeper.  Finally  plates  of  copper  are  used  to  support  the  plates  of 
soft  iion  round  the  mass  of  magnetic  oxide. 
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CILVPTER   T. 

ELECTRICAL   ATTPwACTION   AND   REPULSION. 

Attraction  of  aml)er  for  lij^ht  bodies — Gilbert's  discoveries ;  electricity  developed 
by  the  friction  of  a  number  of  bodies — Study  of  electrical  attraction  and  repul- 
sion ;  insuUtors,  or  bad  conductors ;  good  conductors — Electriuil  pendulum — 
Resinous  and  vitreous,  positive  and  negative  electricity — Laws  of  electrical 
attrjiction  and  rcpulsiou — Distribution  of  electricity  on  the  surface  of  bodies — 
Influence  of  points. 

rpiIE  ancients  discovered  that  amber,  when  it  is  quickly  rubbed  with 
■^  a  piece  of  woollen  stuff,  and  brought  near  light  bodies  such  as 
bits  of  straw,  pieces  of  paper,  or  feathers,  causes  them  to  move  towards 
it,  as  if  attracted  by  some  mysterious  force.  Thales  of  Miletus,  wdio 
lived  600  years  before  the  present  em,  mentioned  this  property ;  and 
the  Greek  philosopher,  Theophrastus,  speaks  of  jet  as  likewise  possess- 
ing it.  But  to  these  two  facts  alone,  during  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  the  knowledge  of  physicists  was  confined,  so  far  as  this  class  of 
phenomena  is  concerned.  Pliny  the  naturalist,  on  mentioning  the  first 
fact,  stated  that  "  friction  gives  to  amber  heat  and  life." 

About  the  year  1600,  an  English  doctor,  William  Gilbert,  to  whom 
science  owes  many  discoveries  concerning  the  properties  of  the  magnet, 
discovered  that  glass,  sulphur,  resins,  and  various  precious  stones 
possessed  the  attractive  properties  of  amber.  Since  that  time  a  great 
number  of  physicists  have  extended  the  researches  of  Gilbert,  and 
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Indeed,  after  rubbing  a  glass  tube  closed  with  a  cork  stopper, 
we  perceive  tliat  the  stopper  itself  is  electrified,  although  the  cork 
rubbed  separately  does  not  give  any  sign  of  electricity.  Gray  studied 
this  transmission  of  electricity,  and  proved  that  it  could  take  place 
through  a  great  distance,  through  bodies  which  until  then  were 
considered  incapable  of  being  electrified  by  friction.  Un  the 
other  hand,  thia  transmission  cannot  take  place  with  substances 
capable  of  being  directly  electrified  under  the  conditions  previously 
atated.     It  follows  from  these  experiments,  that  different  substances 


possess  in  different  degrees  the  property  of  conducting  electricity 
once  developed :  bodies  which  were  before  considered  as  only  sus- 
ceptible of  being  electrified  by  friction,  are  precisely  those  which 
conduct  electricity  the  least — they  are  had  conductors.  Tliose,  on  the 
contrary,  which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  electrify,  are  good 
eondudors.  The  consequences  of  this  new  distinction  are  important, 
and  we  shall  see  they  are  proved  by  experiment.  Aa  glass,  amber, 
resin,  &c.  are  bad  conducting  bodies,  electricity  can  only  be  developed 
in  the  rubbed  portions;  and  this  is  proved  by  observation.  But  if  they 
are  touched  by  the  hand,  which  is  a  good  conductor  like  the  rest  of  the 
body,  electricity  passes  to  the  latter,  then  to  the  ground,  and  disappears 
always  at  the  points  where  contact  takes  place.    We  have  seen  that  it 
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quite  disappears  if  the  hand  is  passed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
electrified  rod.  When  a  metallic  cylinder  is  rubbed,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  no  sign  of  electricity  can  manifest  itself;  and,  indeed,  as 
metals  are  excellent  conductors,  if  electricity  is  produced,  it  instantly 
extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  metal,  and,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  body  of  the  operator,  passes  to  the  ground.  If  a 
handle  made  of  some  bad  conducting  body,  glass  for  instance,  is  fitted 
to  the  metallic  cylinder,  and  if  this  handle  is  held  in  the  hand  whilst 
the  metal  is  being  rubbed,  the  latter  becomes  electrified  and  acquires 
the  properties  which  we  have  described  above  as  belonging  to  glass 
resin,  and  amber.  For  this  reason  the  name  of  insulating  hodk.<i  is 
given  to  bad  conductors  ;  by  insulating  any  substance  whatsoever,  it 
becomes  susceptible  of  being  electrified  by  friction. 

These  experiments  can  be  repeated  under  a  variety  of  forms. 
A  person  standing  on  a  stool  with  glass  legs  is  electrified  when  he  is 
rubbed  with  the  skin  of  a  cat ;  on  placing  the  finger  near  any  part  of 
his  body  sparks  will  pass  from  liim,  and  during  the  whole  time  of 
electrization  he  perceives  a  singular  sensation  on  the  face,  like  that 
caused  by  an  electrified  rod. 

Water  is  a  good  conductor ;  and  in  the  state  of  vapour  it  possesses 
the  same  property.  This  is  the  reason  why  great  care  must  be 
taken  when  electricity  is  being  obtained,  not  only  to  insulate  the 
substance  operated  upon  if  it  is  a  good  conductor,  but  to  wipe  and 
dry  the  handle  or  glass  supports,  or  otlier  insulators.  This  is  also 
the  reason  why  electricity  is  i)roduccd  with  greater  facility  in  dry 
than  in  damp  weather ;  the  room  in  which  the  experiments  are 
made  nmst  be  dried  as  much  as  possible  previously,  so  that 
the  air  which  it  contains  may  contain  as  little  aqueous  vapour  as 
possible.  To  avoid  the  escape  of  electricity  by  the  insulating  glass 
supports  wliich  are  generally  employed  in  electrical  apparatus,  they 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  shellac  varnish,  the  surface  of  which  is 
not  hygi'ometric  like  that  of  glass. 

Various  substances  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  order  of 
conductibility  in  two  classes,  viz.  into  good  and  into  bad  conductors 
or  insulators,  but  in  each  of  tliem  the  conducting  property  is  affected 
in  different  degi'ees,  so  that  no  substance  is  absolutely  without  it. 
The  folio \ving  table  gives  a  few  substances  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  decreasing  conductibility : — 
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0«od  conducting  bodies. 
M«UtB. 

Burnt  charcoal. 
Graphite. 
Acidul&ted  water. 
Minerals. 
Water. 

Vegetable  substaDCFS. 
Aoimal  sabatanccH. 

Powdered  gloas. 
Flour  of  sulphur. 


Phosphorus. 

Caoutchouc. 

Porcelain. 

Dry  air. 

Silk. 

Glasfi. 

Sulphur. 

K«siD. 

Shellac. 


rrom  this  it  is  seen  that  electrical  conductibiUty  is  not  iufliienced 
!>>'    the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance,  so  muuh  as  by  its  physical 


condition  or  molecular  structure.  Thus  ice  is  in  the  number  of  the 
iusolatora,  whilst  water  and  steam  are  amongst  the  conductors. 
Sulphur  and  glass  in  lai^e  masses  are  bad  conductors ;  but  when 
reduced  to  very  fine  powder  they  conduct  electricity  very  readily. 
Coal  in  the  ordinary  state  is  an  insulator,  but  it  becomes  a  conductor 
when  calcined ;  carbon  crystallized,  or  in  the  state  of  diamond,  is  a 
bad  conductor,  but  graphite,  which  is  another  mineralogical  fonn  of 


carbon,  is  a  good  conductor.  ITeat  has  great  influence  on  the  electrical 
coiidiictiijility  of  bodies;  a  Iiiyli  temperature  confers  this  property 
iipon  eeveral  bodies  which  are  insulators  at  the  ordinary  temperature; 
glass,  sulphur,  shellac,  and  gases,  are  among  this  number. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  phenomena  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  study  tbeui  in  greater  detail. 

We  shall  for  this  employ  a  very  simple  instrument,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  electrical  pendulum  (Fig.  351)  has  been  given.  It  is  a  little 
ball  of  elder  pith  suspended  by  a  silk  thread  to  a  stand,  and  is  con- 
sequently insulated,  as  silk  is  a  bad  conductor.  By  holding  near  the 
pith  ball  a  rod  of  electrified  resin,  we  observe  that  there  is  first 
attraction ;  but,  so  soon  as  contact  has  taken  place,  the  ball  is 
repelled  from  the  resin,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  even 
when  the  rml  of  resin  is  again  brought  near  to  it.  In  this  state,  the 
pith  ball  is  electrified,  which  is  easily  seen  by  holding  the  finger  to  it. 
for  then  it  is  attracted ;  on  touching  it  with  the  hand,  after  contact 
with  the  resin,  it  is  neither  attracted  by  the  finger  nor  repelled  by  the 
rod  of  resin:  the  electricity  wliich  it  possessed  has  passed  into  the  earth, 
through  the  body  of  the  operator.  If,  instead  of  using  a  rod  of  resiu, 
an  electrified  glass  rod  is  employed,  the  same  iihenomena  manifest 
themselves  in  the  order  we  have  just  described :  there  is  attraction 
and  contact,  then  repulsion.  So  far,  no  difference  has  been  observed 
between  the  electricity  developed  on  the  resin  and  that  developed  on 
the  glass,  when  these  two  bodies  are  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cat-skin 
or  silk.  But  let  us  suppose  that  after  having  obtained  the  repulsion 
of  the  pith  ball  by  means  of  the  electrified  resin,  a  glass  rod  electrified 
by  cat-skin  is  brought  near  the  pith  ball.  The  pith  ball  is  now 
attracted  by  the  glass  as  strongly  as  if,  instead  of  having  been  pre- 
viously electrified  by  resin,  it  had  remained  in  its  natural  condition. 
The  same  phenomena  of  attraction  will  be  manifested,  if,  after  haWng 
electrified  the  ball  by  contact  with  the  glass  rod,  a  piece  of  resin 
electrified  by  cat-skin  or  silk  is  placed  near  it. 

Thus  the  electricity  developed  on  the  resin  and  that  developed 
on  the  glass  by  friction  of  the  cat's  skin  or  silk  acts  under  the  same 
circumstances,  in  an  opposite  manner;  for  the  one  attracts  the 
electrified  body  which  the  other  repels,  and  reciprocally.  Hence, 
electricity  was  distinguished  by  the  earlier  experimenters  into  two 
kinds,  and  the  names  given  were  retinons  deetrieity  and  vUreons 
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electricity.  On  repeating  the  preceding  experiments  with  amber, 
sulphur,  wax,  paper,  &c.,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  substances  act, 
some  like  the  resin  and  others  like  the  glass  ;  and  it  is  then  said  that 
they  are  charged  either  with  resinous  electricity,  or  with  vitreous 
electricity.  These  tenns  are  now  abandoned,  and  for  the  following 
reason  : — As  all  bodies  are  capable,  as  we  have  just  seen,  of  being 
electrified  by  friction,  it  is  clear  that  if  one  of  the  rubbed  bodies  is 
electrified,  the  other  must  be  electrified  as  well ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  experiment.  But  it  has  been  shown,  besides,  that  electricity 
developed  on  one  of  the  bodies  is  not  the  same  as  that  developed  on 
the  other  ;  for  example,  if  two  discs  are  taken,  one  of  polished  glass 
and  the  other  of  metal  covered  with  cloth,  each  furnished  with  an 
insulating  handle,  and  if  after  they  have  been  rubbed  against  each 
other  they  are  suddenly  separated,  the  glass  disc  will  be  found  charged 
with  vitreous  electricity,  and  the  cloth  with  resinous  electricity,  as 
may  easily  be  proved  on  trying  the  action  which  each  of  them 
exercises  on  an  electrical  pendulum,  the  ball  of  which  has  been 
previously  electrified  in  the  same  manner  in  each  case. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
tricity developed  on  a  body  changes  according  to  iJie  body  vrith  which 
it  is  ruibed :  thus,  glass,  which  we  have  seen  taking  up  vitreous  elec- 
tricity when  it  is  rubbed  with  silk,  on  the  other  hand  takes  resinous 
electricity  if  it  is  rubbed  with  cat-skin.  Shellac  becomes  charged 
with  resinous  electricity  if  it  is  rubbed  with  a  cat's  skin  or  flannel ; 
while  it  acquires  vitreous  electricity  if  it  is  nibbed  with  a  piece  of 
unpolished  glass.  By  retaining  the  terms  we  have  just  used,  a  cer- 
tain confusion  may  occur,  for  which  reason  the  names  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity  have  been  substituted  for  those  of  vitreous  and 
resinous  electricity.  Moreover,  we  must  not  attach  to  these  words 
other  signification  than  this:  positive  electricity  is  that  developed 
on  glass  by  rubbing  it  with  silk;  negative  electricity  is  that  ob- 
tained on  resin  by  rubbing  it  with  cat's  skin.  But  the  method 
of  action  of  these  two  kinds  of  electricity  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  very  simple  laws  :  Ist,  All  bodies  electrified  either  positively 
or  negatively  attract  light  bodies  in  their  natural  state.  2.  Two 
bodies  charged  with  electricities  of  contrary  Tiames  attract  each 
other ;  two  bodies  charged  with  electricities  of  tlie  same  name  repel 
each  other. 
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There  is  no  exception  to  these  laws,  but  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  kind  of  electricity  are  extremely  complex ;  the 
same  substance,  we  have  just  seen,  is  sometimes  electrified  positively 
and  sometimes  negatively,  according  to  the  substance  with  which  it 
is  rubbed.  But  modifications,  often  but  slightly  apparent  on  the  sur- 
face of  bodies,  change  the  nature  of  the  electricity  developed.  Tims 
polished  and  unpolished  glass,  both  nibbed  with  cat-skin,  take,  the 
first,  positive  electricity,  the  second,  negative  electricity  :  two  discs  of 
similar  glass  rubbed  against  each  other  are  electrified  sometimes  in 
one  way  and  sometimes  in  another;  heat,  possesses  great  influence, 
and  the  greater  number  of  hot  substances  acquire  negative  electricity. 

Many  curious  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  conditions 
which  determine  one  or  the  other  mode  of  electrization ;  but  little  is 
as  yet  known  as  to  the  causes  of  these  singular  phenomena,  and  the 
theories  which  have  been  started  to  explain  them  have  no  gieater 
advantage  than  to  classify  the  facts,  and  thus  render  them  more  easy 
to  fix  in  the  memory. 

An  insulating  body,  or  a  bad  conductor,  can  be  electrified  either 
by  friction  or  by  the  contact  of  another  body  already  electrified.  We 
shall  soon  see  another  mode  of  electrization,  which  consists  in  develop- 
ing electricity,  at  a  distance,  by  influence  or  indiiction.  It  is  in  all 
cases  interestiug  to  know  how  the  electricity  is  distributed  in  a  body; 
if  it  spreads  itself  through  the  entire  mass  or  only  on  the  surface — 
if,  in  every  part  where  its  presence  is  luaiiifestetl,  it  exerts  the  same 
energy — in  a  word,  what  is  its  tension  in  the  difterent  parts  of  l)odies 
of  dillereut  form. 

One  of  tlie  facts  wliieli  experiment  has  already  revealed  to  us  is, 
that  in  an  insulated  body,  electricity  is  located  on  the  surface  which 
has  been  rubbed,  or  which  has  been  placed  in  contact  with  an  electri- 
fied body.  This  is  the  case  with  the  most  perfect  insulators;  in  bodies 
possessing  a  less  degree  of  insulation,  electricity  extends  to  a  little  dis- 
tance round  the  parts  of  which  we  speak.  The  reason  of  this  fact  is 
evidently  the  same  as  that  which  makes  these  bodies  bad  conductors 
of  electricity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  good  condiictoi'S,  electricity,  in 
whatever  mode  it  may  be  producetl,  spreads  itself  almost  instantane- 
ously over  the  whole  surface.  Experiments  which  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe prove  that  it  does  not  penetrate  into  the  mass  of  the  body,  or, 
at  least,  that  the  thickness  of  the  electrilied  stratum  is  very  small. 
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A  metallic  sphere  iiisulated  on  a  glass  foot  is  covered  with  two 
thin  hemispherical  envelopes,  which  are  held  iu  coutact  with  it  by 
two  insulating  handles ;  the  whole  system  is  then  electrified,  and  both 
hemispheres  are  suddenly  withdrawn.  On  separately  presenting  to 
the  ball  of  an  electrical  pendulum,  first  the  sphere  itself,  then  each  of 
the  coverings,  we  slmll  observe  that  these  latter  are  alone  electrified. 
The  electricity  was  not  therefore  spread  out  to  a  greater  thickness 
than  that  of  the  envelopes.  A  hoUow  metallic  sphere,  pierced  with  a 
hole  at  the  top  and  placed  on  an  insulating  stand  (Fig.  353),  is  chained 


m  or  clrcliii'll;  on  Uic  a 


with  electricity ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the 
electricity  is  distributed,  a  small  gilt  paper  disc  is  used,  furnished  with 
an  insulating  handle — this  is  called  a  Carrier  or  ^woo/ji/awj? — and  it  is 
applied  to  any  point  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  electrified  sphere:  it 
is  then  found  that  it  attracts  the  pith  ball  of  the  electrical  pendulum. 
The  proof  plane  is  now  touched  with  the  hand ;  the  electricity  with 
which  it  was  charged  passes  away,  and  it  returns  to  its  normal  con- 
dition :  if  it  is  now  applied  to  the  interior  of  (lie  sphere,  care  being 
taken  that  it  does  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  hole,  no  sign  of  elec- 
tricity will  bo  shown  on  withdrawing  it  and  presenting  it  to  the  pith 
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ball.  The  result  will  be  the  same  if  tbe  interior  of  the  sphere  is  first 
touched.  Faraday  made  the  same  experiment  by  giving  to  the  body 
the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  metallic  network,  which  he  placed  on  an 
insulated  disc  of  brass  ;  the  disc  was  then  electrified,  and  he  proved, 
by  the  help  of  the  proof  plane,  that  the  electricity  was  located  alone 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessel. 

The  same  illustrious  physicist  also  made  the  experiment  with  a 
conical  bag  of  musliu,  attached  to  an  insulated  metal  ring  :  the  latter 
is  electrified;  and  a  double  silk  thread,  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  cone. 


^     -m 


L 


enables  the  bag  to  be  pulled  inside  out,  and  it  is  always  found  that  the 
electricity  is  on  the  outer  surface,  so  that  it  passes  alternately  from 
one  surface  of  the  bag  to  the  other  (Fig.  354). 

Thus  it  is  entirely  on  the  outer  surface  of  conductors  that  elec- 
tricity is  distributed:  at  least,  if  it  penetrates  into  the  interior,  the 
thickness  of  the  electrified  stratum  is  extremely  small.  Let  us  take 
two  spheres,  one  plain  and  of  metal,  the  other  of  shellac,  gilt  on  the 
outside,  both  being  of  the  same  diameter;  and  then  electrify  the 
first,  and  measure  the  electric  tension  by  means  of  nn  instrument 
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called  an  electrometer.  If  the  spheres  are  now  placed  in  contact, 
the  electric  tension  on  each  of  them  is  found  to  be  half  what  it 
was  at  first  on  the  single  metallic  sphere.  As  the  thickness  of  the 
electric  stratum  on  the  sheUac  sphere  is  equal  to  that  of  the  gold 
leaf,  we  must  conclude  that  its  thickness  is  not  greater  on  the 
solid  sphere. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  electric  tension.  It  is  the  intensity  of 
the  force  with  which  a  given  portion  of  the  surface  of  an  electrified 
body  attracts  or  repels  an  electrified  body  exterior  to  it.  Coulomb, 
under  the  name  of  the  electric  balance,  devised  an  instrument  which 
is  used  to  measure  this  tension,  and  by  means  of  it  he  determined  the 


Fio.  834.—  Faradfty's  experiment  to  prove  that  electricity  itt  Ux»ted  on  the 

outer  surface  of  electrified  bodies. 


laws  according  to  which  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  take  place 
under  varied  conditions.  As  the  principle  of  this  instrument  and 
the  mode  of  observation  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnetic 
balance,  described  in  the  preceding  Book,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  simply  stating  the  following  laws. 

The  repulsion  or  attraction  of  two  eqiial  spheres  charged  tvith  electri- 
cities of  the  same  or  contrary  kinds,  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
sqiuire  of  their  distances.  Attractive  or  repulsive  forces  vary  as  the 
products  of  the  quantities  of  electricity  which  the  two  spheres  contain. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  law  which  governs  universal 
gravitation. 

The  tension  of  electricity  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  conducting 
body  is  only  equal  at  each  point  of  the  surface,  when  the  body  has  the 
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form  of  It  sphere.     Tliia  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  thickness  ot 
the  electric  stratum  is  uniform  (Fig,  355). 

In  an  elongated  ellipsoid,  this  stratum  possesses  its  maximum 
thiokuess  at  the  extremities  of  tlie  major  axis  ;  iu  a  flattened  ellipsoiti, 
the  maximum  is  rouud  the  equator.  In  a  flat  disc,  the  electric  tension, 
-  wliich  is  nearly  hi7  at  the  centre,  increases  towards  the  edges,  where 


• 


it  attains  its  greatest  intensity.  In  a  conductor  formed  like  a  cylinder 
terminated  by  two  hemispheres,  the  tension  is  greatest  at  Ihe  surface 
of  these  latter ;  and  it  is  nearly  nil  everywhere  else.  The  dotted  lines 
siirroundiu>;  the  solitis  representeil  in  Figs.  355  and  350,  indicate,  hy 
their  distances  from  the  atljaceut  points  of  the  surfaces,  the  tension 
of  tlie  electricity  at  each  of  fhc.'ie  points. 

^Ve  see,  therefore,  what  a  great 

(  ■lMMMHaMMHK==aMi^        itiQuence  form  has  on  the  distri- 

hution  of  electricity  on  surfaces ; 

Tail    jii>wliere  is  this  inliueiice   so 

li.TceptiMe    o.^    mi    tlio    part.^    <•{ 

lioOiiS  toriiiiiuited  hy  al>rii]iC  wIl;!'*, 

'  ,v:i.■■T?^^:'.'■^^:^:■LliJ:^i^>  ;7:^!ti'h,n^' "   ai'uto  iini^le*.  and  cnnioiil  or  I'Vm- 

iiiid.d    jioiiit,-.      At     \\\ci-c     paiLs 

olivtrii'ity  ai'i'minilati'^J,  aiiil  ac  juires  ^itKiii'Ut  intensity  to  pass  into 

till'  sHnvuii.iiii;j  tuo.iiinn,  own  when  ilii*  iiifiliiiin  is  only  to  ;i  sHjrht 

oxtfiit  a  (■i'iiiItkuu.    DclVin'  exporinientally  proving  what  is  called  the 

j-ir.-i-  ,;/■'  j',-,:.-fi,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  on  tlie  influence  of  the 

niediuiii  whii'h  sarroiuuU  an  eloctritied  boily,  on  the  preservaiimi  or 

l.'ss  of  Ihe  ehvtricity  nn  it^  surface. 

We  alivady  know  that  if  this  moiliuni  is  a  ,^0(.h1  coiiiluctor.  such  as 
water  or  moist  air.  the  electricity  will  mn  remain  on  the  h"ily  wliirh 
has  hcen  elect rifi..-a.  but  wi!l  pa^s  awny:  this  is  an  ..1-tacIe  which 
must  ho  ivuioved.  however  slt^jht  it  may  be.  if  we  wi-h  to  aci|uiiv  a 
i|uaiitity  'if  I'lcctricity.      lint  if  tiie  nu'diitin  is  dry  a:r.  let  us  inquire 
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what  will  be  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  loss  of  elec- 
tricity from  the  surface  of  a  body,  and  what  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ture ?  These  questions  are  veiy  complex,  because  the  causes  which  act 
at  one  time  on  the  loss  of  which  we  speak,  besides  being  numerous, 
are  very  difficult  to  study  separately.  The  insulating  supports  are  more 
or  less  conductors ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  electrified  bodies. 
Coulomb  and  Matteucci  studied  this  interesting  and  difficult  question, 
and  did  not  always  arrive  at  similar  results.  Nevertheless,  their 
researches  have  shown  that  the  loss  of  electricity  in  dry  air  increases 
with  the  temperature ;  that  with  a  constant  temperature  it  increases 
rapidly  when  the  pressure  of  air  diminishes,  or  rather  as  the  air  sur- 
rounding the  electrified  body  is  rarefied.  Nevertheless,  this  last  law 
only  holds  good  in  the  case  of  strong  charges ;  so  that,  if  we  introduce 
an  electrified  body  into  a  vacuum,  it  immediately  loses  the  greater 
part  of  its  tension ;  but  tliis  action  is  limiter],  after  whicli  the  loss 
goes  on  very  slowly.  The  greater  the  rarefaction,  the  less  is  the 
limit,  but  the  loss  of  electricity  becomes  less  also.  We  shall 
hereafter  describe  some  very  curious  plienomena,  which  show  the 
loss  of  electricity  in  rarefied  media. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  escape  of  electricity  at  points. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  at  the  top  of  a  conical  point  the 
electric  tension  is  infinite,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  charge  a  con- 
ducting body,  furnished  witli  such  a  point,  with  electricity;  this 
is  confirmed  by  experiment.  In  proportion  as  the  electricity  is 
developed,  it  escapes  into  the  surrounding  medium  and  disappears. 
AVhen  the  extremity  of  the  point  is  examined  in  the  dark,  a  luminous 
tuft  is  seen,  the  form  and  colour  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  study. 
If,  while  the  point  is  in  communication  with  the  electric  source,  the 
hand  is  placed  before  or  under  it,  a  wind  is  felt  which  indicates 
a  continuous  movement  of  the  particles  of  air;  this  movement  is 
rendered  very  perceptible  by  placing  at  the  end  of  the  point  the 
flame  of  a  candle  (Fig.  357).  The  electric  wind  is  intense  enough 
to  cause  the  flame  to  bend,  or  even  to  extinguish  it.  This  agitation 
of  the  air,  at  the  extremity  of  the  points  of  electrified  conductors, 
was  at  first  attributed  to  the  escai)e  of  the  electricity,  which 
was  compared  to  a  fluid;  but  the  following  explanation  appears  to 
us  preferable,  because  it  requires  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of 
electricity,  and  is,  moreover,  found  to  agree  with  known  phenomena. 
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The  molecules  of  air,  whicli  are  in  contact  with  the  point  electrified 
to  ft  considerable  degree  of  tension,  are  charged  with  electricity  of 
tho  eamo  name  as  that  of  tho  conductor ;  then  commences  repulsion, 
and  the  molecules,  on  getting  further  away,  give  place  to  others,  which 


are  eloctrilied  iu  their  turn,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  curreut  of  air 
which  observation  indicates,  and  which  ia  only  continuous  so  long 
aa  the  electric  charge  ia  renewed. 

The  force  with  wliich  the  air  in  driven 
from  R  point,  engenders  a  reaction,  which 
must  repel  the  point  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  aud  if  this  point  does  not  move,  it 
is  because  it  is  not  free  to  do  so.  The 
existence  of  this  reaction  is  proved  by  using 
a  little  instrument  called  the  eltetric  jiy 
(Fig.  358).  A  system  of  divergent  wires 
is  united  by  a  centre  piece,  which  allows 
the  movement  of  the  system  iu  a  horizontal 
plane ;  each  wire  is  curved  in  and  sharply 
pointed  in  the  same  direction.  As  soon  as 
the  conductor  on  which  the  fly  is  placed  is  charged,  the  latU'r  takes  »ip 
ii  i-otuiy  movement  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  points. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 

Electrification  at  a  distance ;  development  of  electricity  by  induction — Distribution 
of  electricity  on  a  body  electrified  by  induction — Hypothesis  as  to  the  nonnal 
condition  of  bodies ;  neutral  electricity  proceeding  from  the  combination  of 
positive  and  negative  electricities — Electroscopes ;  electric  pendulum  ;  dial 
and  gold-leaf  electroscopes — Electrical  machines :  Otto  von  Guericke's  machine ; 
Ramsden,  or  plate-glass  machines ;  machines  of  Nainie  and  Armstrong — The 
electrophorus. 

"IITHEN  a  body  is  in  its  normal  condition,  we  have  just  seen 
"'  that  there  are  two  modes  of  rendering  it  electrical,  viz.  by 
friction,  or  by  contact  with  a  body  previously  electrified.  The 
phenomena  which  we  are  about  to  describe  prove  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  contact  is  not  necessary.     Let  us  take,  for  instfince,  an  electrified 


Fio.  369.— Electricity  developed  by  influence  or  induction. 

body  c — a  metallic  sphere  mounted  on  a  glass  column — and  let  us 
place  in  its  vicinity,  a  short  distance  from  it,  an  insulated  cylindrical 
conductor  A  B,  in  its  natural  condition.  These  two  bodies  are  no 
sooner  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  than  the  conductor  a  b  shows 
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signs  of  electricity,  as  may  be  proved  by  bringing  the  pith  ball  of 
an  electric  poiiditlum  near  its  exti-emities,  when  it  is  immedistdj 
attrnoted  by  tlie  conductor;  or  still  better  by  observing  the  small 
pciKluItima  a,  b,  iixed  at  different  points  of  the  cylinder,  and  formed 
of  pith  ImiIIs  euapended  by  conducting  threads.  These  balls  are 
charged  by  contact  with  the  same  eleetricily  as  the  parts  which  they 
touch ;  hence,  the  repulsion  which  is  shown  by  the  deviation  from 
the  vortical  of  the  pendulum  threftds.  This  method  of  evoking 
electricity,  developed  at  a  distance  by  an  electrified  body  on  a  con- 
ductor in  ita  natural  state,  is  called  electrizatwn  by  inftiLcnee  or 
infhiction.  Let  us  determine  the  nature  of  this  electricity,  and 
tlie  manner  of  its  distribution  on  the  conductor.  If  the  sphere  c  is 
charged  with   positive  electricity,  the  extremity  a  of  the  cylinder, 

fXot  electriBed  by  Inductinn. 


nearest  tlie  sphere,  is  electrified  negatively ;  the  extremity  b  is,  on 
the  contrary,  electrified  positively.  This  can  be  seen,  by  presenting 
successively  to  the  two  extremities  a  small  insulated  pendulum, 
the  bull  of  which  is  charged  with  a  certain  electricity ;  for  instance, 
positive  electricity.  When  held  near  a,  it  is  attracted;  but  when 
near  b,  it  is  repelled.  The  reverse  would  take  place  if  the  sphere  c 
liail  been  charged  with  negative  electricity. 

To  study  the  distribution  of  these  two  opposite  electricities  on 
the  conducting  cylinder,  double  pendulums  with  conducting  wires 
or  threads  are  suspended  at  different  distances,  so  that  the  divergence 
of  the  balls  can  be  observed.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  electrical 
tension  is  at  a  maximum  at  each  extremity,  and  that  it  gradually 
diiuinishes    from   each    of    these   extreme   points   towards    a  mean 
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position  M,  where  it  disappears,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  the 
neutral  line.  But  this  section  of  the  cylinder  which  has  thus 
remained  in  its  natural  state,  is  closer  to  the  extremity  nearest  to 
the  sphere  than  to  the  other ;  it  is  not  absolutely  at  the  centre  of 
the  conductor  electrified  by  induction.  We  may  also  add  that 
the  electric  tension  is  greater  at  A  than  at  B.  Matters  being  thus 
arranged,  let  us  gradually  remove  the  sphere.  Tlie  balls  of  the 
pendulum  will  then  Idc  seen  to  gradually  approach  each  other,  and 
to  return  to  contact  when  the  distance  of  the  sphere  is  sufficiently 
great.  Then  all  the  influence  ceases ;  the  conducting  cylinder 
returns  to  its  natural  state ;  it  also  immediately  regains  this  state 
if,  instead  of  removing  the  sphere,  the  latter  is  discharged  of  its 
electricity  by  placing  it  in  communication  with  the  ground. 

In  the  experiment  just  described,  the  conductor  electrified  by 
induction  was  insulated.  Let  us  suppose  that  after  having  placed  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  inducing  sphere — the  charged  body  which  elec- 
trifies by  influence  is  thus  called — the  furthest  extremity  B  is  made 
to  communicate  with  the  ground  :  immediately  all  the  electricity 
with  which  this  part  of  the  cylinder  was  charged  disappears,  and 
this  latter  only  contains  the  electricity  opposite  to  that  of  the  sphere, 
but  at  a  greater  tension,  as  the  more  considerable  divergence  of  the 
pendulums  proves :  the  maximum  of  tension  is  always  at  A,  and 
the  neutral  line  has  disappeared.  The  nature  of  the  remaining 
electricity,  its  distribution  on  the  conductor,  and  its  tension  at  the 
diflferent  points  would  still  be  the  same,  if,  instead  of  touching  it  at 
B,  every  other  part  of  the  cylinder  is  made  to  communicate  with 
the  ground,  even  the  extremity  A.  Indeed,  if  after  having  estab- 
lished this  communication  it  is  removed,  all  remains  in  the  same 
condition ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conductor  is  always  charged  witli 
electricity  opposed  to  that  of  the  inducing  sphere,  unequally  dis- 
tributed. On  removing  this  sphere,  the  electricity  remains  on  the 
conductor ;  but  it  is  distributed  equally  over  every  part  of  its 
surface,  and  we  now  have  a  body  electrified  by  induction  and  charged 
with  electricity,  as  if  it  had  been  directly  charged  by  friction,  or 
contact. 

When  we  place  in  the  presence  of  a  source  of  electricity,  such 
as  the  sphere,  not  only  one  conductor,  but  a  series  placed  in  a  row 
AB,  a'b',  &c.  (Fig.  361),  they  are  all  simultaneously  electrified  by 
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JDiIuotion ;  hut  tlie  electric  tension  on  each  of  the  cyliadcrs  gradoallf 
diminishes  with  the  distance,  although  it  is  stronger  on  a'  b',  for 
oxaiuple,  than  it  would  be  if  the  conductor  A  b  were  taken  sway, 
and  the  induction  was  only  exercised  by  the  sphere  alone.  This 
last  observation  proves  that  each  conductor  acts  by  induction,  and 
contributes  to  olectrify  that  which  follows  it  in  the  series. 

The  pnxHtdiii);  facia  are  of  great  importance,  and  they  have 
8Uj5^'st«d  ail  IiyiMjilittsis  which,  without  theorizing  as  to  the  nature 
of  tho  finst  I'.ause  of  electricity,  gives  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
phouDiiiena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  electricity  by  contact,  &c. 
This  hyiwthesis  may  be  stated  as  follows : — A  body  in  ita  natural 
i-oudition  possesses  simultaneously  two  kinds  of  electricity — positive 
and  lu'gntivo — in  such  pixijiortion  that  they  neutralize  each  other. 


If  it  is  i'ubl>eil  with  a  second  body,  a  separation  of  the  two  elec- 
tricities is  produced :  one  kind  passes  to  one  of  the  rubbed  bodies, 
and  the  other  to  the  other,  where  they  each  find  themselves  in  excess 
whou  tho  bodies  are  i-enioved,  and  they  then  manifest  their  presence 
liy  tho  phenomena  which  we  have  described. 

ll  is  by  Uiis  means  that  electrization  by  induction  is  e^tplained; 
that  is  to  say,  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  conducting  cylinder 
jilaced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  electrified  sphere.  The  positive 
electricity  of  this  sphere  attracts  the  negative  electricity  and 
repels  the  positive  electricity  of  the  conductor;  the  first  is  at- 
tracted towanis  the  extremity  a  (Fig.  359),  the  second  is  repelled 
towai-ds  the  extremity  B.  But  the  attraction  is  stronger  at  a  than 
the  repulsion  at  B,  because  the  distance  from  the  source  is  less  at 
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the  first  region  than  at  the  second :  this  is  tlie  reason  why  the 
neutral  line  D  is  nearer  to  A  than  b.  When  the  conductor  is  placed 
in  communication  with  the  ground,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  indefinitely  lengthened,  which  explains  the  increase  of  tension 
of  the  negative  electricity  at  a  ;  the  neutral  line  indefinitely  removed 
further  back  is  no  longer  on  the  cylinder,  so  that  if  tlie  communica- 
tion is  suddenly  broken,  negative  electricity  alone  will  be  found 
on  it.  This  latter  is  also  found  to  be  unequally  distributed  on 
the  surface,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  action  of  the  sphere 
on  portions  which  are  situated  at  increasing  distances.  The  same 
hypothesis  will  account  for  the  first  phenomena  that  we  studied  ; 
that  is  to  say,  attraction  and  repulsion  of  light  bodies  by  an  elec- 
trified body. 

If  the  pith  ball  of  an  electrified  pendulum  is  brought  near  a 
glass  rod  C,  charged  with  positive  electricity,  the  neutral  electricity 
of  the  ball  is  decomposed  by  induction ;  the  positive  is  repelled  to  h, 
if  the  thread  is  an  insulating  one,  or  sent  back  to  the  ground  if  it  is 
a  conducting  one;  the  negative  is  attracted  to  «.  In  both  instances, 
the  tendency  of  the  positive  electricity  of  the 
ball  and  the  negative  electricity  of  the  rod  to 
reunite,  causes  the  pendulum  to  deviate  from 
the  vertical :  and  attraction  ensues.     If  there 

is  contact,  the  electricities  combine,  and  p,,.  3c2.-c.u8e  of  attraction 
the    ball    remains     charged     with     negative  of  light  bodies. 

electricity,  always  provided  that  it  is  insulated ;  hence,  repulsion 
between  the  two  electricities  of  the  same  nature,  which  the  two 
bodies  contain  at  this  moment  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  \Vlien 
the  ball  is  not  insulated,  the  positive  electricity  passes  to  the  ground, 
and  contact  determines  the  combination  of  the  two  contrary  elec- 
tricities; the  ball  then  returns  to  its  natural  condition,  and  there 
is  no  repulsion.  These  facts,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  are  proved  by  observation. 

The  electrization  of  an  insulated  conducting  body  by  contact 
of  a  body  already  electrified  is  also  easily  explained  :  before  con- 
tact  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  conductor  is  decomposed  by 
induction  ;  there  is  attraction  of  the  positive  electricity — let  us 
say,  of  the  body  previously  electrified — for  the  negative  electricity 
of  the  conductor,  and  repulsion  of  the  positive  electricity.     Contact 
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<n  tbe  pRcediBg  bypodiesM  tihoi  hi  Oat  «1bA  wewgae^  ipdicated 
abore.  Vhea  a  eonfactar  towfwtrH  by  a  pnii*  ia  pwented  to  aa 
dtidrifad  bodf ,  the  neotnl  ikifakitj  of  tUa  fFi"*-r*—  is  decoo- 
poaed  by  indodion ;  and  *i  Ae  dedneity  tnuMjauJ  to  tbat  of  Hie 
dactriSed  body  poascBSM  at  tbe  *ttj™iij  of  Ae  point  an  infinite 
teonon,  it  eflects  a  npid  ccmtinatka  vitL.Oe  two  etectndtiea  of 
eontiarf  Hanig<,and  thedeetrifadto^iifagadtohediadiaiged. 

These  father  dij  preliminanea  are  indi^eaaaMa  to  the  otnipfe- 
hanoD  of  the  pbenomana  vhidh  ve  have  to  deaoibe ;  indeed, 
withont  Aem,  it  would  be  imponible  to  imderstand  the  function  of 
electrical  machines,  as  well  as  the  nnmerous  experimeDts  which  they 
enable  ns  to  make. 

Before  commencing  a  description  of  these  we  may  say  a  few 
wor<i3  on  the  apparatus  termed  electroscopes,  because  they  are  em- 
ployed to  prove  the  presence  of  free  electricity  developed  on  a 
liody,  and  to  measure  its  tension. 

The  diriric  jtendulvm,  which  we  have  already  described,  is 
an  electroscope,  and  wo  have  pointed  out  many  of  its  uses. 

The  dial  elixiroarope  or  quadrant  electrometer  is  represented  in 
Fig,  303.  It  is  formed  of  a  conducting  support,  surmounted  by  an 
ivory  scale  ;  at  the  centre  of  the  scale  is  suspended  the  rod  of  a 
pendulum  with  a  pith  ball ;  the  rod  is  very  thin  and  is  also  of  ivorj-, 
Vhen  thi.s  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  body  charged  with  electricity 
the  latter  pervades  all  parts  of  the  electroscope.     The  pith  ball,  at 
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01  wiiicli  passes  a.  brass  rod 


first  Id  contact  with  the  support,  is  repelled,  and  its  deviation  from 
the  vertical  is  indicated  by  the  divisions  of  the  scale,  the  angle  being 
greater  as  the  electrical  charge  of  the  body  is  greater. 

The  gold-leaf  electroscope  (Fig.  364)  is  composed  of  a  glass  bell- jar 
placed  on  a  metal  plate,  to  the  interior  of  which  passes  a  brass  rod 
surmounted  on  the  outside  with  a  ball. 
Tliis   metallic   rod   supports  two   j 
leaves  which  remain  vertically  in  con- 
tact, when  the  ek-ctric  charge  of  the 
apparatus   is  nil.   and   which    diverge 
under    contrary   conditions.      The  fol- 
lowing is  the  mode  of  using  goki-Jfeaf 

electroscopes  when  we  desire  to  know _ 

whether   a   body  is   electrified  or  the 

reverse.  The  body  in  question  is  slowly  brought  near  to  the  outer 
hall;  if  it  is  not  charged  with  electricity,  the  leaves  remain  in 
contact:  if  on  the  contrary  it  is  electrified,  positively,  for  instance, 
the  neutral  electricity  of  the  system  formed  by  the  ball,  the  metallic 
rod,  and  the  gold  leaves,  will  be  decomposed  by  induction,  the 
negative  electricity  attracted  into  the  ball,  and  the  positive  electricity 
repelled  into  the  gold  leaves ;  these  will  then  diverge,  fonning  an 
angle  between  them  varying  with  the 
electrical  charge  of  the  body.  If  we 
now  touch  the  ball  with  the  finger,  the 
electricity  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  the  inducing  body  will  escape  tu 
the  ground ;  a  fact  which  we  hnve 
before  proved  in  describing  the  phe- 
nomena of  electrization  by  induction. 
The  gold  leaves  will  then  approach 
each  other,  and  the  system  will  be 
chai^^ed  with  negative  electricity,  prin- 
cipally accumulated  in  the  ball.  If 
the  finger  and  the  inducing  body  are 
simultaneously  taken  away,  this  same  I'lQ.sM.-aowieif  eisotnweope. 
native  electricity  will  be  extended  through  the  system  and  will 
cause  the  gold  leaves  tn  diverge  agaui. 

Th«  electroseopa  is,  by  this   operation,  charged  with  electricity 
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which  la  alwayn  of  a  contrary  nature  to  that  of  the  hon 
heua  [ireaentcil  to  it.     It  ia  useful  to  learn  how  to  di; 
oatiiru  of  this  electricity  when  it  is  unknown.     This  ia  el 
fulhiwiiig  means :  a  body  charged  with  a  known  electricity  u  plftoei 
near  the  hall  of  the  iustruiusnt,  for  instance  a  stick  of  resin  el«etrified 
negatively ;  in  the  uasa  wo  have  supposed,  that  is  to  eay,  when 
leaves  are  charged  iK^gativcly,  the  iufluence  of  the  negative  electrkil 
of  tho  stick  will  maniftist  itself  by  an  increased  diveigenee  of 
}{ol<l  loaves,  the  iiej^ativo  electricity  of  the  rod  hotng  repelled  iato 
and  tho  tunuiou  will  tlius  bo  augmented. 

If,  iustcud  of  a  Atick  of  I'esiu,  a  g^lasa  rod  poeilively  electrified 
usud,  tho  cuutmry  electricities  of  the  gold  leaf  aud  the  gla^  wottld  be 
uttt'iu^!t«d ;  the  Jivei^ence,  instead  of  increasing,  would  be  dinunisbed 
until  contact  ensues.  Hut  in  this  case  there  might  be  a  caase  of  error, 
hiicauHe  after  the  gold  leaves  have  come  in  contact,  the  inBuence  of 
the  gla«B  rod  nmy  determine  a  fresh  decomposition,  and  hence  a  diver- 
K«uuo.  It  is  better,  therefore,  wIjesii  there  is  not  divergence  at  Erst, 
make  a  second  trial  with  a  body  charged  with  the  contrarj'  electricity, 

Such  are  the  proofs  by  the  aid  of  which  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  ft  Imily  can  be  determined  when  this  boity  has  lieen  employ 
to  charge  the  eluctroscupe.     It  is  evident  that  we  might  y 
different  ccmrse  hy  charging  the  electroscope  with  a  known  electrici^, 
and  then  using  it  to  iliscover  the  kind  of  electricity  which  a  body 

ELECTRICAL  MAC11IKE3. 

We  aliuady  know  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  body  electrified  by  friction, 
it  is  poBsible  to  electrify  another  by  induction.  It  is  now  time  to  de- 
Bcribo  the  principal  machines  which  have  been  invented  for  collecting 
positive  or  negative  electricity;  the  construction  of  which  is  based, 
as  we  shall  see,  ou  these  two  modes  of  electrization. 

The  invention  of  the  first  electrical  machine  is  due  to  Otto  tod 
(luericke ;  it  consisted  of  a  globe  of  sulphur  or  resin  mounted  on  an 
axis,  to  which  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  could  be  communicated.  "When 
the  hands  were  pressed  against  this  globe,  the  resulting  friction 
rendered  the  non-conducting  body  electrical;  and  in  order  to  collect 
the  electricity  thus  developed,  a  metallic  cylinder  was  suspended 
horizont^illy  above  the  globe  by  silken  cords.     One  of  the  extremities 
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of  tliis  cylinder  was  on  a  level  with  the  globe  of  sulphur,  or  some- 
times  a  metal  chain  descended  from  the  conductor  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  electricity  developed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sulphur  decomposed  by  induction  the  neutral  electricity 
of  the  insulated  conductor,  which  was  thus  charged  at  its  extremities 
with  op(Msed  electricities.  Fig.  3fi5  represents  an  electrical  machine 
of  this  kind  as  it  was  constructed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  AbbiS  NoUet  performed  a  number  of  amusing  and 
curious  experiments  in  public. 

The  plate-glass  electrical  machine  is  the  most  generally  used  of  all 
modern  apparatus  of  this  kiud.  Fig,  366  will  render  its  constniction 
intelligible.  A  large  circular  glass  plata  is  mounte4  vertically  on  a 
metal  axis,  which  can  be  turned  by  means  of  a  handle ;  as  it  passes 
between  the  two  wooden  stands  which  support  the  axis  of  the  plate, 
the'siirface  of  the  glass  rubs  against  two  systems  of  cushions  fixed  to 
the  stands.  The  rotatory  movement  thus  produces  electrization  of  the 
glass  plate,  which  is  charged  with  positive  electricity  on  both  aides. 
The  cusliions  are  not  insulated,  in  order  that  the  negative  electricity 
with  which  they  are  charged  may  escape  :  if  tliis  electricity  continued 
to  accumulate  on  the  cushions,  a  time  would  arrive  when  its  influence 
on  the  positive  electricity  of  the  plate  being  equal  to  that  due  to  the 
friction,  would  necessaiily  limit  the  charge ;  a  metallic  chain  therefore 
puts  the  stands  and  cushions  in  communication  with  the  ground. 

The  cushions  are  stuffed  with  horsehair,  and  covered  with  leather, 
the  surface  of  which  is  covered  over  with  auram  musivum,  or  an 
amalgam  of  zinc ;  experiment  has  proved  that  these  latter  substances 
facilitate  the  production  of  electricity. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  that  part  of  the  machine  which 
produces  the  electricity;  the  conductors  are  charged  in  the  manner 
now  to  be  descrilwd.  There  are  two  long  brass  cylinders,  with  sphe- 
rical ends,  insulated  on  glass  legs,  the  cylinders  being  united  by  a 
small  transversal  cylinder.  The  two  extremities  of  these  cylinders  near 
the  glass  have  metallic  prongs,  furnished  with  points,  turned  towards 
the  glass  plate,  but  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  contact  during 
the  rotatory  movement.  When  the  glass  plate  becomes  charged,  the 
positive  electricity  acts  by  induction  on  the  neutral  electricity  of  the 
conductor,  decomposes  it,  and  attracts  the  contrary  electricity, — that 
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ia  to  say,  the  negative,  which  escapes  by  the  pointa,  by  □eatralizing 
equivalent  quantities  of  the  positive  electricity  of  the  glass.  The 
positive  electricity  of  the  conductor  is,  on  the  contrarj',  repelled  to 
the  two  metallic  cylinders,  where  it  accumulates.  On  one  of  these 
is  placed  a  quadrant  electroscope,  furnished  with  a  pendulum  which 
shows  the  tension  of  the  collected  electricity.  The  glass  is  electrified 
in  proportion  as  it  rubs  against  the  cushions,  but  the  electrid^ 
disappears  from  it  on  passing  before  the  points  of  the  prongs.  There 
are  theu  only  two  sectors  of  the  circle  which  are  electrified;  those 
which  are  seen  in  the  figure  protected  by  screens  of  oiled  silk,  which 
prevent  loss  through  the  humidity  of  the  air.  In  order  to  cause  the 
machine  to  work  well,  the  air  of  the  room  must  be  dry  and  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature ;  and  before  an  experiment,  the  glass 
supports,  which  insulate  the  conductors,  must  be  carefully  wiped. 


Kamsden,  an  English  instrument-maker  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  plate  machine,  the  construction  of  which  has 
been  perfected  since  that  time. 


By  means  of  Naime's  machine  (Fig.  367)  positive  and  negative 
electricity  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  time,  but  on  two  separate 
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conductors.  One  of  the  conductors  is  furnished  with  points ;  it  is 
electrified  positively  like  those  of  the  plate  machine;  the  other 
conductor  has  a  cushion,  the  friction  of  which  against  a  glass 
cylinder  detennines  the  separation  of  the  two  electricities  which 
form  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  system:  a  piece  of  silk  also 
protects  the  surface  of  the  glass  from  loss  of  developed  electricity. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  whilst  positive  electricity  accumulates  on  the 
glass,  the  negative  is  repelled  to  the  cushion,  and  thence  to  the 
conductor.  Only  one  of  the  two  electricities  can  be  collected:  for 
this  purpose,  the  conductor  which  contains  the  other  electricity  must 
be  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground,  by  means  of  a  chain. 

Van  Marum  invented  an  electrical  machine  which  could  be  worked 
either  like  that  of  Ramsden,  or  that  of  Nairne ;  either  positive  or 
negative  electricity  could  be  collected  on  its  conductors,  or  both  at 
the  same  time. 

If  very  dry  mercury  is  shaken  in  a  glass  tube — in  a  barometer 
tube,  for  instance — we  see,  in  the  dark,  a  very  faint  light,  which 
proves  the  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity ;  and,  indeed, 
the  glass  tube  then  attracts  b'ght  bodies.  Friction  of  liquids  against 
solids  may  also  be  employed  as  a  method  of  electrization.  But  for- 
merly we  did  not  know  how  to  utilize  this  action ;  a  method,  however, 
was  discovered  by  chance  in  1840,  when  a  very  efficient  means  of  ob- 
taining electricity  by  the  friction  of  a  jet  of  vapour  mixed  with  minute 
liquid  spherules,  against  a  solid,  was  devised.  Such  is  the  principle 
of  Armstrong's  hydro-electrical  machine,  represented  in  Fig.  368. 

A  boiler,  insulated  by  glass  supports  and  filled  with  distilled 
water,  is  used  to  produce  high-pressure  steam ;  this  escapes  into 
the  air  through  a  series  of  jets,  after  being  partly  condensed  in 
its  passage  through  a  box  of  water  filled  with  wet  packing,  kept 
constantly  moist. 

The  liquid  drops,  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour, 
rub  with  force  against  a  layer  of  boxwood,  which  surrounds  them, 
before  penetrating  into  the  jets  by  which  they  escape,  and  also 
against  the  sides  of  the  jets,  formed  of  the  same  wood.  Electricity 
is  thus  developed  in  greater  abundance  as  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
is  higher:  the  boiler  becomes  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
and  the  vapour  with  negative.     To  collect  the  latter,  an  insulated 


coDdactor,  famished  with  a  sezies  oi  jxrintB,  is  placed  before  ibe  jets 
of  rapoor. 

Hydro-dectiical  machines  possess  great  power,  and  it  is  to  k 
wished  that  they  were  more  used.  Among  machines  of  tbU  kiod. 
that  of  the  London  Polytechnic  Institution  is  said  to  be  fumidied 
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with  forty-six  vapour  jets,  and  to  give  sparks  sixty  centimetres  in 
length ;  that  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  has  eighty  jets,  atid  also 
furnishes  continuous  sparks  of  several  decimetres  in  length. 


We  often  employ  in  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  a  more 
simple  apparatus  than  thnt  we  have  just  described,  which  is  com- 
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petent  to  produce  electricity  rapidJy ;  we  allude  to  the  electrophorus. 
It  is  composed  of  a  disc  of  resin,  sulphur,  or  caoutchouc,  fur  instance, 
melted  into  a  mould  of  wood  or  brass,  and  of  a  metal  plate  with  rounded 
edges,  furnished  with  an  insulating  handle.  The  resin,  sulphur,  or 
caoutchouc  is  electrified  by  rubbing  it  obliijuely  with  a  cat's  skiu ; — 
it  is  thus  charged  with  negative  electricity;  the  metal  plate  is  then 
placed  on  the  electrified  cake,  and  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  metal 
is  decomposed  by  induction,  so  that  the  lower  surface  in  contact  with 


the  resin  is  electrified  positively,  and  the  upper  surface  negatively. 
On  touching  the  upper  surface  with  the  finger,  its  negative  elec- 
tricity escapes  to  the  earth ;  and  if  the  metallic  jJate  is  tlien  raised 
by  the  insulating  handle,  it  remains  charged  with  positive  electricity 
in  sufGcielit  quantity  to  produce  a  spark. 

We  muat  remark  that  the  electricity  collected  is  not  produced  by 
the  contact  of  the  resin  wifh  the  metai, — a  contact  which  only  takes 
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nwdir.  "mist    Fk  ■i~.'^  »  *«fpEi>dnl  by 

Bf  s  wnanC  ^f  'fueesraonr  cf  tW  nwdnctor 
i  ^ff  TUBoiiouc  %at&  UF  anntte^  then 
i^tAt  •ciBtCKt ;  tW  niiidle  bell, 
E.W&KS  k  k  sBVjmed  to  the  in- 
)«&.  B  c&ai»ii  wnh  eWcuicity 
i£  L  riorzuT^  lit^n-  u  ~aa  li  i^  wJ&  ^ft£  jca^rcs  taeai  natil  they 
santt  n.  i-ivQif^  loii  :ii  ss  ^jet-  »»i^  dm.  TWb  ft^lovs  a  series 
IE  Tmriipii=n?  ]ui<*^  KiiL  snm>i&.  vx^& ase  Npeaneal  •$  the  coDductor 
4c  -^  ■nm-fiTTi'  s  :aac^d^  Trm,  ta«s  the  buk  of  <£»<»«/  brlU  is 
x^PSL  'S  a3f  jsoac3CX£.  Far  ?T1  nytuMti  aa  appantns  inTented 
aj  Y^^  I7  a«  forjfai^e  «£  fTftamii^  tfe  moTem«it  of  buUtoaes 
■rv^r  ?Knis  -.  &  r-iffi  ieH-jit  oi^BBtsMKaKs  »iih  the  "txhukI  bv  the 
jKtZr:  r-a  viJcs  is  te^Cf :  «  bkuIk  tod,  in  oonoet  by  its  outer  extremity 
villi  xiat  cr-odsctor  oC  u  eifvoic^  BuchiDe.fttssK  into  the  hell-jar,  and 
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the  other  extremity  is  fumishert  with  &  metal  plate.  Oa  the  bottom 
of  the  bell-jar  a  number  nf  pith  balls  are  placed.  As  soon  aa  tbe 
machine  is  charged,  tlie  electricity  passes  to  the  plate,  attracts  the 
balls,  which  are  electrified  by  induction,  and  come  into  contact  with 
the  plate;  they  are  then  repelled,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
where  they  discbarge  their  electricity  and  return  to  their  neutral  state. 
These  backward  and  forward  movements  continue  so  long  as  the 
coodnetor  is  charged  with  electricity;  the  phenomenon  is  known  under 
the  name  of  dectrical  hail.  Sometimes  the  pith  balls  are  replaced 
by  little  figures  made  of  the  same 
material,  and  this  is  called  the 
puppet  dance. 

These  three  e-vperiments  prove, 
as  we  see, in  an  amusing  form,  the 
phenomena  of  electrical  attraction 
and  repulsion.  We  will  now  study 
the  effects  of  electrical  discharge 
between  conducting  bodies. 

We  have  seen  that  if  when  an 
insulating  body,  a  glass  rod  for 
instance,  is  electrified,  we  bring 
the  finger  near  its  surface,  a  spark, 
accompanied  by  a  crackling  sound, 
passes,  while  the  glass  remains 
electrified  at  its  untonched  por- 
tions :  which  is  explained  by  the 
non- conduct!  hi  lity  of  the  body  em-  p^^  „-,  _Eifcirt.»i  uaii 

ployed.  If,  instead  of  an  insulatinj; 

body,  a  conductor  is  substituted,  such  as  that  of  a  charged  electrical 
machine,  the  effect  produced  is  much  more  energetic  and  the  discharge 
more  complete ;  moreover,  the  phenomena  then  observed  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  discharge  is  made, — that  is  lo  say,  on  the 
nature  of  the  medium  interposed  between  the  electrified  conductor 
and  the  body  submitted  to  its  infiuence. 

If  tlie  finger  or  any  other  pait  of  the  body  is  brought  near  the  con- 
ductor of  the  machine,  a  spark  is  produced,  and  the  sensation  is  stronger 
as  the  charge  is  greater.  Tlie  quadrant  electroscope  placed  on  the  con- 
ductor then  falls  to  zero,  showing  that  the  electricity  has  been  dischai^ed; 
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but  when  the  plate  is  turned  in  a  continiioHs  manner  the  sparks  succeeil 
eacli  other  with  rapidity ;  the  noise  is  a  kind  of  crackling,  and  we  fetl 
a  pricking  sensation  without  any  sharp  shock,  ]f  the  hand  is  not  very 
near  t)ie  conductor,  the  tension  of  the  two  electricities,  aa  much  t}iat 
of  the  machine  as  that  developed  in  the  body  by  induction,  becomes 
very  strong;  and  when  it  ia  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
opposed  tiy  the  distance  to  their  recompo^ition,  a  long  spark  passes, 
and  the  shock  shakes  the  whole  arm.  II',  before  turning  the  plate  of 
the  uiachine,a  person  is  placed  on  an  insulating  utool, 
tlmt  is,  a  stool  with  glass  supports,  and  he  then  places 
his  hand  on  the  conductor,  he  will  be  electrified  at 
the  same  time  as  the  latter;  his  boily  is  tlien  virtually 
a  jiart  of  the  conductor.  Another  person,  not  insu- 
lated, will  then  be  able  to  draw  sparks  from  his  body, 
and  each  one  will  thus  receive,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fhoL'k  wliich  the  discharge  produces. 

The  himinous  effects  which  the  disengagement  of 
^It^L-lricity  produces  deserve  a  special  and  detailed 
study.  We  shall  return  to  this  here.ifter,  when  we 
ha\e  reviewed  the  various  methods  of  producing 
electricity;  but  we  may  now  describe  some  experi- 
ments in  which  the  production  of  the  spark  gives  rise 
t<i  singular  actions  of  light. 

On  the  surface  of  a  glass  tube  a  number  of  little 
liiiic'iiges  of  tinfoil  are  pasted  in  a  spiral  curve,  a 
small  space  being  alwaj's  left  between  each  of  Uiem. 
Tlie  extremities  of  the  spiral  and  of  the  tube  are  two 
niet:illic  rings,  one  connected  with  the  conductor  of 
the  electrical  machine,  whilst  the  other  commuoicates 
with  the  ground  by  a  chain  (omitted  in  the  figure). 
'"**■  As  soon  as  the  machine  is  chai^ged,  decomposition  of 

llie  neutral  electricity  of  the  first  tinfoil  lozenge  takes  place  by 
induction,  then  of  tlie  second  by  the  first,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  series.  The  small  distance  causes  simullaneous  discharges, 
and  sparks  appear  at  the  same  time  along  the  entire  spiral ;  the 
phenomenon  lasts  so  long  as  the  plate  of  the  machine  is  turned 
(Fig.  372).     This  is  the  experiment  of  the  luminous  ivht-. 

Similar  luminous  oH'ects  are  obtained  hy  means  of  a  glass  globe 
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on  tlie  surface  of  which  small  tin  lozenges  are  pasted  so  as  to  produce 
various  designs.  This  is  the  luminous  globe  (Fig.  373),  If  on  a 
rectangular  sheet  of  glass,  bands  of  tinfoil  are  pasted  bo  as  to  form  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  parallel  Hues  as  iu  Fig.  374,  a  pattern  of  any 
form  may  be  r.ut  on  this  ground  with  a  sliaip  point.  A  spark  will 
appear  at  each  solution  of  continuity  when  the  exlreniitiea  of  tlie 
series  are  placed,  the  one  in  comniuuicatioo  with  the  conductor  of 
the  machine,  and  the  other  with  the  ground ;  the  figure  drawn  on  the 
glass  will  be  seen  in  the  form  of  luminous  lines.    Tliis  is  the  lurnvnoin 
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xtiuarr.  The  magic  pane  only  differs  from  the  preceding  by  the 
irregular  arrangement  of  the  pieces  of  metal  between  which  the 
electric  spark  appears  ;  metallic  filings  are  carelessly  thrown  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass  covered  with  gum  ;  when  the  pane  is  connected 
on  one  side  with  the  machine,  and  the  other  with  the  ground,  sparks 
appear,  and  trace  out  irregular  and  serpentine  lines,  their  positions 
and  figures  changing  every  moment. 

In   the   experiments   just   described,  the   discharge  takes   place 
between  two  Ijudies  charged  with  contrary  electricities,  separated  from 
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eacli  other  by  an  insulating  niedium,  such  as  the  air  or  glass.  Tliis 
recom  position  of  the  two  electricities  is  called  a  disruptive  diseharge. 
because  it  ia  accompanied  by  a  violent  movement  of  the  molecules  of 
the  insulating  body,  which  ia  proved  by  the  following  experiment: — 
Two  com  muui eating  tubes,  of  unequal  diameter,  the  lai^er  closed, 
and  the  smaller  open  at  the  top,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  wat^r 
(Fig.  375).  In  the  large  tube,  two  metallic  rods,  terminated  by  balls, 
are  fixed,  one  to  the  base,  the  other  to  the  upper  part,  and  they  com- 
municate respectively  with  the  ground,  aud  with  the  conductor  of 
the  electrical  machine.  As  soou  as  the  spark  appeai-s,  the  water  rises 
quickly  in  the  open  tube,  then  immediately  regains  its  level.  This 
shock  is  produced  by  the  violent  disturbance  of  the  molecules  of  tiie 
air,  and  not  by  an  expansion  due  to  an  elevation  of  temperature  of 
tlK9  wliole  gaseous  mass,  as  was  at  first  believed  by  Kinnereley,  the 
inventor  of  the  apparatus.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  called  Kinnersley's 
ihoruiometer. 
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The  sudden  expansion  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  electric  mortar  (Fig,  'A1&),  the  action  of  which  is 
easily  understood;  when  the  spark  passes,  the  ball  is  projected  to 
some  distance. 

For  the  present,  wo  will  confine  ourselves  to  these  few  experi- 
ments. Tiiose  of  our  readers  who  possess  apparatus  may  easily 
repeat  thi.'m. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

LEYDEN   JAR. — ELECTRICAL   CONDENSERS. 

The  experinients  of  Cuneus  and  Muschenbroeck  ;  discorery  of  the  Leyden  jar — 
Theory  of  electrical  condensation ;  the  condenser  of  ^Epinus — Jar  with  moveable 
coatings — Instantaneous  and  successive  discharges — Leich ten  berg's  figures — 
Electric  batteries — The  universal  dbcharger — Apparatus  for  piercing  a  card 
and  glass — Transport  and  volatilization  of  metals  ;  portrait  of  Franklin — 
Chemical  effects  of  the  discharge ;  Volta's  pistol — Fulminating  i)ane. 

/^UNEUS,  a  pupil  of  Muschenbroeck,  a  celebrated  physicist  of  the 
^  last  century,  endeavoured  one  day  to  electrify  water  contained  in 
a  wide-necked  bottle.  To  effect  this,  he  held  the  bottle  in  one  hand, 
after  having  passed  a  metal  rod  suspended  on  the  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine  into  the  liquid.  When  he  imagined  that  the  water 
was  sufficiently  charged  with  electricity,  he  lifted  up  the  iron  wire  in 
contact  with  the  conductor  with  one  hand,  without  removing  the 
other  from  the  bottle,  and  he  immediately  felt  a  violent  shock  which 
filled  him  with  surprise.  Muschenbroeck  repeated  the  experiment  of 
Cuneus,  but  the  shock  which  he  received  caused  him  such  fear  that 
on  communicating  this  fact  (which  was  unknown  among  electrical 
phenomena  at  that  time)  to  Reaumur,  he  told  him  that  no  inducement, 
not  even  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  France,  would  induce  him  to  receive 
another  shock.  Other  physicists,  however,  were  less  timid.  Allaman, 
Lemonnier,  Winckler,  and  the  Abb^  Nollet,  varied  the  experiment  in 
many  ways,  and  science  was  enriched  with  a  new  electrical  instru- 
ment; the  Leyden  jar,  thus  named  from  the  place  where  the  experi- 
ment was  first  made,  in  1746.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which 
this  apparatus  is  now  constructed  : — 

A  bottle  made  of  thin  glass  has  its  bottom  and  three-quarters  of 
its  height  covered  with  a  metallic  coating,  generally  of  tinfoil ;  this  is 
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called  tie  mter  easting  or  atatfaie  «f  tlw  ju.  Tbe  mterior  o 
IT  ■miiliii  iiiniiiiriwiii  ■  ■rliltinfnjrthr  fnrilr  nf  t!ii  jii 
tkmok  Ike  bank  it  fiDed  willi  a  qwatitjr  of  e^U  laves  or  tins 
Matr Wfil»B«lr^  jw.  witer  w  the  coiid»etiDB  body.  lastly,  a 
itid.  with  s  hook  at  cm  ead.  tccBtnatad  abDve  br  a  little  I 
pwl  tlmM^  tbe  eoric  vhtA  doaes  the  m^  and  comtnun 
«Uh  tbe  iaaer  coatng  ct  the  bcMle. 

To  dHOge  the  Leydee  jar  it  b  napcaded   by   its   rod   I 
amdactaror  as  riectnoO  aaehtne.  caie  bcii^  takes  lu  establi^ 


liiiiii 


menus  of  a  metal  cliaiu,  coramimicatioti  between  the  ground  a 
(iiiler  coating.  It  can  also  be  held  in  the  hand  by  the  latte 
then  itrescnted  to  the  conductor  of  the  machine. 

When  tlie  bottle  is  char^jed  with  electricity,  if  the  outer  and 
coatinys  arc  connected  by  a  conducting  body,  a  discharge  takes 
accompiinicd  by  a  spark  and  explosion.  If  the  apparatus  is  h 
one  hand  and  the  other  is  placed  near  the  ball,  the  discharge  wi 
through  the  arms  and  body,  and  we  receive  the  shock  which  frigl 
the  firet  oiwrators  so  much.  If  several  persona  h61d  each  ot 
the  hand,  two  and  two,  the  first  of  the  series  holding  the  l>ott 
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presentin*^  the  rod  to  the  last  one,  as  soon  as  contact  is  made,  the 
shock  wilt  Iw  felt  at  the  same  time  by  all.  Nollet  showed  this  experi- 
ment before  Louis  XV. ;  three  hundred  French  guards  formed  the 
chain  and  simultaneously  received  the  shock  produced  by  the  instan- 
taneous discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

Refore  describing  the  many  curious  experiments  which  may  be 
made  with  this  apparatus,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  the  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  the  double  phenomena  of  the  charge  and  discharge  of  the 
Leyden  jar.  We  may  first  observe  that  the 
apparatus  must  be  composed  of  two  con- 
ducting bodies,  the  exterior  and  interior 
metallic  coatings,  and  of  an  instilating 
body,  which  separates  them — the  glass 
bottle.  When  the  hook  is  suspended  on 
the  electrified  conductor  of  a  macliine,  the 
electricity  of  the  latter  passes  to  the  surface 
of  the  inner  coating,  which  is  thus  cliarged 
with,  say,  positive  electricity.  This  elec- 
tricity decomposes  the  neutral  electricity  of 
the  outer  coating  by  induction,  attracts  the 
amative  electricity  to  the  surface  of  the 
gloss,  imd  repels  the  positive  electricity  to 
the  ground,  through  the  medium  of  the 
body  ef  the  operator  or  through  the  metal- 
lic chain.  Thus  two  charges  of  contrary 
electricities  are  brought  together,  which 
the  interposition  of  the  insulating  glass 
prevents  from  combining.  If  the  un 
of  these  two  electricities  is  desired, 
unite  them  by  any  conductor  whatsoever,  and  their  combination  is 
accompanied  by  explosion  and  a  spark.  Hitherto  it  has  not  appeai-ed 
necessary  to  adopt  any  other  explanation ;  the  preceding  rationale  also 
accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  electrical  induction,  but  we  shall  see 
that  it  is,  in  reality,  insufficient 

First,  the  size  of  the  spark  and  the  violence  of  the  shocks  indicate 
in  this  case  an  electrical  tension  of  an  unusual  enei^y ;  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  two  electricities  in  such  quantity  no  longer  seems  in  pro- 
portion to  the  small  dimensions  of  the  conductors  which  compose  the 
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Wb«i«  Le^dea  jarb  diacbstged  aad  it  it  plMsd  mU*  far  • 

will  be  tuvA  sofoew^ac  Atapd  wilkMt  Wviag  hna  vgnn 

eomnanieatkni  with  the  MMRe  flf  dectriatj, 

appear,  bat  weaker  than  tW  fiisL    This  ia  cafle 

It  w  evident,  therefore,  tfaat  tbe  Lqrdes  jar  aeeaamklcs  a 

qnantity  of  electricity  thaa  that  whicfa  can  be  attained  by  the 

■iniple  inaolated  coixlactfla.     For  Aia  naacai  U  ia 

with  all  similar  appataCos,  a  amiauer.     Let  na  now  iaqnim 

coinea  thia  power  of  accamnlation,  and  what 


l-io.  SI0.— ThB  condDiaer  of  ^plDiu. 

vi'iic  to  produce  it.     The  theory  of  electrical  condensation,  first  pr 
pounded  by  M\i\ims,  will  enable  us  to  nnderstand  this  and  the  causu 
of  fliB  preceding  phenomena. 

The  condensor  invented  by  this  physicist  is  represented  in  Fig,  379  ; 
it  comtixta  of  two  insulated  metallic  plates  a,  b,  mounted  opposite  each 
other  on  glass  supports,  and  separated  by  a  glass  disc.  Tliey  move  in 
a  groove,  and  can  thus  be  brought  as  near  together  as  may  be  desired, 
or,  at  least,  with  only  the  thickness  of  the  insulating  disc  between 
Iheni,  Quadrant  electmacopea  are  fixed  on  the  metallic  rods  which 
Hiipport  thi'  two  pliilen. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  plates  are  at  first  some  distance  from  each 
other,  and  let  a  be  put  in  communication  with  the  electrical  machine. 
It  becomes  charged  with  positive  electricity,  the  tension  ending  by 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  source,  and  its  electroscope  diverges. 
Moreover,  this  tension  is  nearly  equally  distributed  over  the  two  sides 
of  the  plate  a  (Fig.  379).  Let  us  now  approximate  the  plates  A  and  b  ; 
the  latter  will  be  charged  by  induction  with  negative  electricity  on 
the  side  facing  the  glass  disc,  and  positive  electricity  on  the  other 
side,  and  its  electroscope  will  also  diverge  ;  but  if  the  communication 
of  A  with  the  electrical  machine  is  discontinued,  the  attraction  of 
the  negative  electricity  of  B  for  the  positive  electricity  of  A  goes  on 
increasing  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  plate,  and  the  electroscope  of  A 


Fio.  380. — Charging  the  condenser  at  iEpinus. 


"will  again  fall  to  zero.  If  B  is  now  put  in  communication  with  the 
£roandy  the  positive  fluid  escapes,  a  fresh  decomposition  is  made,  and 
the  n^ative  electricity  is  accumulated  on  the  anterior  side  of  this 
3)late,  in  greater  quantity  than  before  ;  and  by  reaction,  the  tension  on 
the  plate  A  has  become  stronger  on  the  anterior  side  to  the  detriment 
of  the  posterior  face,  which  returns  to  its  normal  condition.  Again, 
when  the  communication  of  a  is  re-established  with  the  electrical 
machine,  a  fresh  quantity  of  positive  electricity  passes  to  A,  and  the 
condensation  will  still  increase  (Fig.  380).  The  same  series  of  opera- 
tions continued  from  time  to  time  will  produce  a  maximum  conden- 
sation on  one  or  other  of  the  plates.  It  will  be  now  easily  seen  that 
the  condenser  of  iEpinus  and  the  Leyden  jar  only  differ  in  form,  and 
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thut  tbe  plienomena  which  can  be  observed  in 
the  same  mauuer  iu  tbe  other.  Let  n.s  inquii 
glofls  disc  plays  iu  the  experiment  Both  tt 
prove  that  a  layer  of  any  other  insulating  so 
layer  of  air  interposed  between  the  eondactoi^ 
phenomena ;  but  as  the  air  prcseutfi  a  more  fee 
;;lasH  tu  the  opposite  tensions  of  the  contrary  el' 
on  the  sides  opposite  the  coDductora,  only  a  feel 
he  obtained.  Hence  the  necessity  of  interp< 
body,  like  glass  or  resin. 

Monjover,  according   to  the  numeroag   ex 

and    Mattuncci,  it   luia   b 

two  chargBs,  positive  and 

accumulated   on   the    snrf 

f^^B  the   glass   and   with   the 

I  ^^1  densers,  bnt  that  the  elet:! 

'  ^0  I  I'Hte   the  glass  to  a  certi 

^^^^  lias   I>een   proved   by   mei 

p^^J  with  moveable   coatin<;s  f 

I        fl  as    represented   in  Fig.  I 

\^_'_^  the  whole  jar,  it  is  placei 

tf^^^  inner  coating  is  raised  by 

I  ^^B  then  the  glass  jar,  and  it 

^^1  ^^^^T"^      there  is  very  little  electr 

^^Hj^^^H^r     whilst  the  Jar  itself  is  gtroi 

^1..  3Fi!,-iH-viiuii  j«  with   over,  after  having  diacharg 

tliey  are  again  replaced  thi 

aa  bright  as  if  the  partial  discharges  had  n 

penetration  of  the  electricity  to  a  certain  depi 

body  of    tbe    condensers   explains,   in    a    sat 

secondary  discbarges  of  the  Leyden  jar ;  it  sin 

metallic  coatings  also  perform  the  part  of  placi 

of  the  glass  in  easy  com  muni  cat!  on,  and  in  viv 

bility,  the  discharge  is  made  instantaneously,  ni 

\V'o  will  now  describe  some  curious  exper: 

eiisily  made  with  this  condenser. 

The  dischai^e  of  tlie  Leydeujar  can  be  mi 
gradually,  without  tlie  danger  of  any  sliock  to 
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The  instantaneous  disoharge  is  made  by  means  of  a  discharger ; 
tliis  consists  of  two  metallic  rods,  turning  on  a  common  joint,  and 
furnished  with  glass  handles  (Fig.  382).  The  handles  are  taltcn 
in  the  hands,  and  the  two  meta!  balls  which  ave  at  the  ends  of  the 
rods  are  placed,  one  near  the  ball  of  the  inner  coating,  and  the  other 
touching  the  outer  coating  of  the  Lcyden  jar ;  the  discharge  is  made 
through  the  branches  of  the  dischai^rer.  Successive  discharges  ave 
Eometimes  made  with  the  bell  Leyden  jar,  sliown  in  Fig.  383. 
The  insulated  pendulum  which  surmounts  a  bell  fixed  on  a  metallic 
stand,  and  communicating  with  the  exterior  coaling,  is  successively 


,~IiiiiUiiUn«itu<(lui'lui[K«  cif  I  Lcj'ileti  Jul  by  nicuiiior  the  dJicb&icer 


attracted  and  then  repelled  by  the  electricity  of  the  interior  coating, 
afterwards  to  undergo  the  same  actions  from  the  other  bell.  At 
each  contact,  the  ball  takes  away  a  part  of  its  electricity,  alter- 
nately from  the  one  and  from  the  other  of  the  two  coatings.  T)ie  jar 
is  thus  gradually  discharged.  Sometimes  the  ball  of  the  pendulum 
is  made  in  the  form  of  a  spider,  with  legs  made  of  pieces  of  silk. 

Experiments  with  the  sparkling  jar  (Fig.  384)  prove  that,  in  the 
instantaneous  dischat^e,  the  electricity  comes  from  all  parts  of  the 
glass  to  converge  towards  the  point  where  the  reunion  of  the  accumu- 
lated electricities  on  the  two  coatings  takes  place.    The  exterior  coat- 
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ing  is  formed,  as  in  tlie  magic  square,  of  fragments  of  tnetal  filings,  or 
tinsel,  fixed  on  a  layer  of  gum ;  and  a  band  of  metal  which  comes  out  ot 
a  little  distance  from  the  outer  coating  is  fixed  to  the  interior  coating. 
Wlien  the  jar  is  sufficiently  charged,  lines  of  fire  will  be  aeen  to  wind 
about  its  surface,  starting  from  the  point  where  the  discharge  begins 
(Fig.  384).  We  have  just  aeen  that  the  I.«jden  jar  is  charged  witli 
contrarj'  electricities  on  the  two  sides  of  I  he  coatings;  a  German 
physicist,   Leichtenherg,   devised   a   very   interesting  experiment  to 


— Spukliiig  Ixi-Arn  In. 


prove  this.  He  took  a  cake  of  resin,  similar  to  that  of  the  electro- 
phorus,  then  chai^d  a  Leydcn  jar,  and  traceil  on  the  cake  with  the 
ball  some  figure,  the  letter  G  for  example  ;  he  tlien  rej.iaced  tho  jar. 
and  taking  hold  of  it  i^rain,  this  time  by  the  hook,  he  traced  another 
design  on  the  cake  witli  the  lower  edge  of  the  jar.  He  next  pro- 
jected a  cloud  on  the  surface  of  tlie  cake  \>y  means  of  bellows  filled 
with  a  powder  formed  of  minium  and  sulphur;  the  minium  ^vai 
seen  to  place  itself  on  llie  parts  touched  by  the   ball,— that  is  lo 
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y,  negatively  electrified,  whilst  the  sulphur  attached  itself  to  the 
ipts  cLan^il  with  positive  electricity.  Figs.  385,  386,  and  ."iST  are 
C-siioiles  of  Leichtenberg'a  figures,  which  M.  Saint  Edme,  Demou- 
rator  of  the  Physical  Lectures  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  has  kindly  prepared  for  this  work.  The  two  drawings, 
Kitive  and  negative,  ohtained  by  the  contact  of  the  resin  with  the 


TO  coatings,  are  distinguished  not  only  by  the  colour  of  the  powders 
hich  cover  them,  but  also  by  the  form  of  the  singular  ramifications 
liich  the  contrary  electricities  have  traced  on  the  resin. 

To   obtain  stronger  effects   we   must   increase    tlie   sizo    of  Ihe 
^rfen  Jar. 


u 
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Tlie}>l>iHs  jdf,  will)  n  large  apertare,  which  sUows  tmfinl  simflmr 
to  the  outer  coating  to  be  pasted  withlo  it,  is  called  an  tietirieai  jmr. 
McvL-nil  jura  placed  together,  as  shown  in  F^  388,  form  a  batterr. 
All  the  interior  coatings  nre  then  connected  together  bjr  tBeaas  of 
liietullic  roda,  proceeding  from  the  lall  of  each  of  tbetn,  and  radiating 
towardfl  the  largest  hall  of  the  centre  jar ;  the  latter  ball  is  pot  in 
commuuiiialion  with  the  conductor  of  the  decbicsl  machine,  when 
the  battory  Id  to  he  cliarged.  The  outer  coatJngg  are  coniKCtod 
together  by  contact  with  the  tinfoil,  with  which  the  inside  of  the 


1k)X   is   covered,   itmi    whidi  communicati's   wilh   the   ground  hy  a 
tnetallio  chain. 

The  electric  charge  which  these  powerful  condensers  accumulate 
on  tlieir  coatings  is  very  considerable,  and  some  time  is  required  to 
furnish  them,  by  ordinary  machines,  with  the  electricity  they  are 
capable  of  condensing.  The  operation  can  be  made  more  rapid  hy 
dividing  one  battery  into  several  batteries,  each  enclosing  two  or 
three  jnrs.  and   causing  them  to  communicate,  two  and  two,  by  rods 
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unitiug  the  interior  coatings.  The  cliachargea  of  electrical  batterit;s 
obviously  become  more  dangerous  as  the  jars  increase  in  surface  and 
number.  A  battery  of  six  elemeiits  of  mean  size  would  give  very 
strong  shocks,  sufficient  indeed  to  kill  such  animals  as  rabbits  and 
dogs.  Precautions  must  be  taken  when  tbey  are  discharged;  for  this 
purpose  the  universal  disduirgrr  (Kig.  38H)  is  used,  as  well  as  for 
numerous  other  experiments.  Tliis  apparatus  is  formed  of  two  brass 
rods,  each  terminated  at  the  one  end  by  a  ring,  to  which  a  chain  can  be 
attached,  and  at  the  other  by  a  knob.     The  rods  are  insulated  on  glass 


supports,  and  are  moveable  on  a  joint.  The  knobs  are  direiited  towards 
a  stand,  on  which  the  body  through  which  the  dischai^e  is  to  be 
passed  is  placed.  One  of  the  chains  communicates  with  the  ground, 
fluil  the  other  with  an  ordinary  discharger,  by  which  the  central 
knob  of  the  electrical  battery  can  be  touched  without  danger. 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  description  of  some  ex- 
periments which  show  the  different  mechanical  and  physical  etfects  of 
electricity  accumulated  in  condcnsera. 
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In  the  expeiitnents  of  the  electric  mortar  and  Kinnersle7*9  tiwr- 
mometer,  we  liiive  already  seen  the  mechaoical  effects  which  the 
iltNriiptivo  discharge  ciin  produce.  The  violent  displacement  of  the 
iiiolociilu's  of  the  body  iiiterpoaud  between  the  two  oundoctots  u 
i-undered  still  more  manifest  in  the  apparatus  for  perforattag  a  card, 
or  u  aheot  of  glass. 

A  curd  is  pliiced  between  two  points  with  metallic  conductors 
Hupnnitud  by  a  glass  rod  (Fig.  390).  A  charged  Leyden  jar  is  then 
hi'ld  in  the  hand,  having  its  exterior  coating  in  commanication  witli 


one  of  the  conductors  by  a  metallic  chuin ;  the  knob  of  the  inner 
coating  is  now  brougtit  near  the  other  conductor.  The  discharge  tAkes 
place  through  the  card,  which  is  found  to  be  pierced  with  a  hole  be- 
tween the  two  points.  We  do  not  know  why  the  hole  is  nearer  the 
negative  point  than  the  positive,  in  the  open  air,  whilst  this  is  not  the 
when  the  experiment  is  made  in  vaaio ;  but  such  is  the  case. 
A  piece  of  glass  of  1  or  2  millimetres  in  thickness  can  be  pierced 
in  the  same  manner,  by  placing  it   horizontally  between   the  two 
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points  (Fig.  391) ;  care  must  be  taken,  liowever,  to  cover  each  of  the 
metallic  points  with  oil,  to  prevent  tlie  electricity  from  being  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  the  glass.  After  the  discharge,  a  small  i-ouiid  hole 
is  found  in  the  glass ;  and  the  glass  in  its  path  has  been  pulverized 
by  the  passage  of  the  electricity.  lu  order  to  make  this  experimeut 
succeed  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  powerful  battery,  but  even  when  the 
diachaige  is  not  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  glass  it  is  found  to  be 
altered  and  rough  at  the  point  where  the  spark  appeared. 


1 


The  calorific  effects  of  the  electrical  discharge  are  not  less 
interesting  than  the  mechanical  effects.  If  the  two  balls  of  the 
universal  discharger  are  united  by  a  very  fine  metallic  wire,  of 
silver  for  example,  the  wire  becomes  incandescent,  and  it  is 
melted  and  vapoiized  if  the  electrical  charge  is  sufficiently  strong. 
With  the  powerful  batteries  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Mijtiers,  iron  wires  several  metres  in  length  can  be  melted.     Wires 
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of  the  same  diameter  and  the  same  length  require  very  different 
electrical  charges  to  melt  them :  iron,  lead,  and  platinum  melt  more 
easily  than  gold,  silver,  and  especially  copper.  Fusion  ia  caused 
more  readily  if  the  discharge  takes  pliice  in  air,  than  if  it  is  made 
in.  meuo.  If  a  gilded  silk  thread  is  placed  hutween  the  balls  of  the 
universal  discharger,  the  discharge  melts  the  gold  and  leaves  the  silk 
intact ;  and  the  particles  of  the  volatilized  metal  can  he  collected  on 
a  white  card,  on  which  the  thread  may  he  placed  before  tlie  experi- 
ment, A  blackish  spot  will  be  seen  on  the  card,  formed  of  very  fine 
volatilized  powder  of  gold.     By  working  with  different  metals,  spots 
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of  various  colours  can  he  obtained,  and,  if  the  metals  used  are 
oxidizable  at  very  high  temperatures,  the  markings  obtained  are 
formed  of  metallic  osides,  reduced  io  impalpable  powder.  In  the 
last  century.  Van  Marum  made  some  very  beautiful  experiments  on 
the  transport  of  metiils  by  the  electrical  discharge.  Fusinieri,  having 
passed  a  discharge  between  two  balls,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of 
silver,  observed  that  the  first  was  silvered  and  the  second  gilded 
round  the  points  between  which  the  spark  Bi)peared.  It  is  probable 
that  the  phenomena  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  are  complex, 
and   are   due,  at   the  same  time,    to    the   rise   of  the   temperature 
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produced  by  the  discharge,  and  to  the  mechaaical  transport  of  the 
molecules. 

This  property  hag  heen  made  of  use  to  obtain  metallic  prints 
reproducing  various  drawings.  In  lectures,  the  experiment  of  Frank- 
lin's portrait  is  sometimes  mado.  Fig.  392  shows  a  thick  sheet  of 
paper  in  which  the  portrait  of  the  illustrious  physicist  ia  cut  j 
layers  of  tin  are  pasted  on  each  side  of  the  sheet,  which  is  also 
covered  above  with  gold  leaf,  and  below  with  a  piece  of  white  silk. 
After  having  pressed  down  on  the  gold  leaf  the  parts  of  the  paper 
which  are  above  and  below  the  portrait,  the  whole  is  placed  in  a 


press  (Fig.  393),  the  screws  tightened  to  render  the  contact  perfect, 
and  the  press  is  itself  placed  on  the  stand  of  the  universal  discharger. 
When  the  balls  of  the  discharger  are  in  contact  with  the  tin  bands 
which  extend  laterally  beyond  the  press,  the  discharge  is  passed 
through  it,  and  the  volatilized  gold  leaf  produces  a  blackish  impres- 
sion on  the  silk,  which  reproduces  all  the  cuttings,  and  the  drawing 
is  thus,  so  to  speak,  printed  by  electricity. 
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The  fusion  of  metallic  wires  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  rise  of 
temperature  which  accompanies  electrical  discharges,  whea  they  take 
pkce  through  a  conductor.  Disruptive  discharges,  that  is  to  say, 
those  made  through  an  insulator  like  air,  with  the  production  of  a 


poitmit  cxpcrlmait. 

spark,  also  give  rise  to  calorific  efTects,  although  on  receiving  the 
spark  with  the  finger  no  heat  is  felt.  Combustible  materials,  such  as 
gunpowder  and  ether,  are  ignited  by  sending  a  spark  through  them. 
This  e.xperiment  was  formerly  made  in  the  following  manner: — A 


person  mounted  on  an  insulating  stool,  with  one  hand  touched 

the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  while  with  the  otlier  he  pre- 
sented the  point  of  a  sword  at  a  short  distance  from  a  saucer  full  of 
ether  held  by  another  person,  Tlie  liquid  ignited  immediately  on 
the  passage  of  tlie  spark.  Watson  succeede<l  in  setting  fire  to  ether 
by  means  of  a  spark  issuing  from  a  piece  of  ice. 
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The  electrical  spark  also  produces  chemical  effects  of  great  interest. 
If  it  ia  passed  through  a  mixture  of  explosive  gases,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  for  example,  the  explosion  is  instantaneous.  On  this  fact 
ia  hased  the  construction  of  Volta'a  pistol.  Figs. 
394  and  395  represent  a  section  and  exterior  view 
of  this  little  apparatus ;  it  consists  of  a  metal 
sphero-cylindrical  vessel,  closed  with  a  stopper  and 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  liydrogen  and  oxygen ;  a 
brass  rod  terminated  by  two  knobs  crosses  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  insu- 
lated by  a  glass  tube.  The  apparatus  being  in 
communicatioa  with  the  ground,  the  exterior  knob  ^lo.  Bin  — v.)iu.-a  pistoi. 
of  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  is  brought 
near;  the  combination  of  the  two  gases  then  takes  place  with 
explosion,  and  the  stopper  is  forcibly  ejected  to  a  distance. 


The  electrical  spark  produces  a  number  of  chemical  reaction!-, 
among  which  we  may  mention  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  from 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  decomposition  of  water  and  of  ammonia. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  effects  of  the  diseharge  when  it 
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pnsies  through  the  organs  of  man  and  animals.  The  shocks  are 
much  btroDger,  and  they  alTect  a  lai^r  portion  of  the  body,  wlien 
they  procfed  from  more  powerful  chai^ea ;  and  we  have  said  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  receive  the  cliarge  of  a  battery  formed  of  even  a 
small  number  of  Leyden  jars.  By  means  of  the  condenser  known 
aa  the  /iiiminati»<j  pane,  an  experiment  can  be  mude  in  which  tbe 
sliock  which  the  discharge  produces  has  a  singular  and  amusing  effect 
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Tbe  fulminating  pane  is  nothing  more  than  a  rectangular  plate  uf 
ylass,  each  side  of  which  is  covered  with  tinfoil :  one  of  the  coatings 
is  insulated,  and  the  other  communicates  by  a  small  plate  with  a 
wooden  frame,  thence,  by  a  metallic  chain,  with  the  ground.  The 
other  leaf  communicates  with  a  source  of  electricity,  and  the  con- 
denser is  thus  charged;  if,  now,  a  person  wishes  to  pick  up  a  piece  of 
money  placed  on  tbe  upper  leaf,  he  receives  a  shock  which  contracLa 
his  fingers,  and  prevents  him  from  taking  hold  of  it. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  PILE  OR  BATTERY.— ELECTRICITY  DEVELOPED  BY  CHEMICAL 

ACTION. 

Experiments  of  Galvani  and  discoveries  of  Yolta ;  Condensing  Electrometer^ 
Description  of  the  upright  pile — Electricity  developed  by  chemical  actions — 
Theory  of  the  Pile  ;  electro-motive  force ;  voltaic  current — Electricities  of  high 
and  low  tension — Cooronne  de  tasses ;  Wollaston's  pile ;  helical  pile — Constant- 
current  piles ;  Daniell,  Bunsen,  and  Grove  elements — Physical,  chemical,  and 
physiological  effects  of  the  pile — Experiments  with  dead  and  living  animals. 

TN  the  experiments  hitherto  described,  the  electricity  has  been 
"*■  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  bodies  by  a  mechanical  means ; 
such  as  friction,  pressure,  and  cleavage.  These  were  indeed  the  only 
methods  of  genemting  electricity  that  were  known  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  a  fortunate  occurrence  suddenly  revealed  to  phy- 
sicists a  new  method  of  producing  the  mysterious  agent,  and  brought 
to  light  a  series  of  discoveries  of  the  greatest  interest,  not  so  much 
perhaps  in  reference  to  pure  science  as  to  practical  applications.  Two 
great  names  are  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  discovery  which 
added  so  much  to  the  science  of  electricity — Galvani  and  Volta. 

Galvani,  a  learned  doctor  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  was  one  evening,  in  the  year  1780,  very  busy  in 
his  laboratory  with  some  friends,  making  experiments  relative  to  the 
nervous  fluid  of  animals.  At  a  short  distance  from  an  electrical 
machine  used  in  the  experiments  there  were,  by  accident,  some 
freshly  skinned  frogs  destined  for  broth,  and  one  of  Galvani's 
assistants  "inadvertently  brought  the  point  of  a  scalpel  near  the 
internal  crural  nerves  of  one  of  these  animals ;  immediately  all  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  appeared  to  be  agitated  with  strong  convulsions. 
(Jalvani's  wife  was  present ;  she  was  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
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phenomenon,  and  she  thought  that  it  concurred  with  the  passing  of  a 
spark."  1  She  at  once  told  her  husband,  who  hastened  to  prove  this 
curious  fact,  and  discovered  that  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  frog 
did  indeed  take  place  whenever  a  spark  was  made  to  pass,  whilst  they 
ceased  if  the  machine  was  not  in  action. 

To  the  Bolognese  doctor  this  observation  was  the  starting-point  of 
numerous  experiments,  by  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  nervous  fluid  of  animals  with  electricity.  In  1786  he  was  still 
continuing  this  research ;  and  wishing  one  flay  to  see  if  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  electricity  on  the  muscles  of  frogs  would  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  electricity  produced  by  machines,  he  hung  a  cerUiin 
number  of  shinned  frogs  to  the  balcony  of  a  terrace  of  hia  ho\ise.  The 
lower  limbs  of  these  animals 
were  hooked  on  the  iron  of 
the  balcony  by  means  of  a 
copper  wire,  which  passed 
under  the  lumbar  nerves. 
Galvani  noticed  with  surprise 
that  whenever  the  feet  touched 
the  balcony  the  limbs  of  the 
frogs  were  coulract«d  by  sharp 
convulsions,  although  at  that 
time  there  was  no  trace  of 
a  thunder-storm,  and  conse- 
quently no  electrical  influence 
in  the  atmosphere.  These 
fects  suggested  to  Galvani 
the  idea  that  there  existed 
a  kind  of  electricity  peculiar 
to  animals,  inherent  in  their  organization ;  and  that  "  the  principal 
reservoirs  of  this  animal  electricity  are  the  nmscles,  each  flbre  of 
which  must  be  considered  as  having  two  surfaces,  and  as  possessing 
by  tliis  means  the  two  electricities,  positive  and  negative,"  Hence, 
he  associated  the  muscular  contractions  observed  in  frogs  and  other 
animals  with  the  shocks  given  by  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

Alexander  Volta,   then   Professor   at   Pavia,  repeated   Galvani's 
GX)>eriments,  but  without  adopting  his  explanations.     According  to 
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liim,  the  electricity  developed  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  produced 
Tjy  ordinary  electrical  apparatus :  it  is  the  contact  of  heterogeneous 
metals  which  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  electricity,  one  metal 
l)eing  charged  with  positive  electricity  and  the  other  with  negative 
electricity,  which  combine  on  passing  through  the  conducting  medium 
of  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

A  discussion  was  carried  on  between  these  two  celebrated  phy- 
sicists, a  controversy  honourable  to  both  and  particularly  profitable  to 
science,  which  by  this  means  was  enriched  by  a  number  of  new  facts. 
The  invention  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  which  received  the  name  of 
the  Voltaic  pile,  at  last  secured  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  the 
Pavian  professor ;  although  now  Galvani's  hypothesis  on  the  existence 
of  animal  electricity  has  partly  been  established,  and  Volta's  ideas 
have  been  greatly  modified.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  controveray  we  have  just  mentioned,  nor  of  the  various 
researches  which  accompanied  and  followed  it :  we  must  rather  confine 
ourselves  to  the  description  of  the  principal  phenomena  which  relate 
to  this  branch  of  electricity,  and  to  an  account  of  the  explanations 
now  given  of  them. 

We  have  seen  that  Volta  thought  that  the  putting  in  contact  of 
two  dififerent  metals  was  sufl5cient  to  produce  electricity ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  circumstances  of  thia  production  he  invented 
an  electroscope  more  sensitive  than  the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  which 
consists  of  this  latter  with  the  conducting  rod  surmounted  by  a  con- 
densing plate  (Fig.  398).  Taking  a  plate  formed  of  two  pieces  of  copper 
and  zinc  soldered  together,  he  placed  the  copper  in  contact  with  one  of 
the  condensing  plates,  whilst,  with  the  finger,  the  other  plate  was  put  in 
communication  with  the  ground ;  as  soon  as  the  communications  were 
broken,  the  gold  leaves  diverged,  and  he  found  the  lower  plate  to  be 
charged  with  negative  electricity.  Volta  concluded  from  this  expe- 
riment that  the  simple  contact  of  the  two  metals  was  sufficient  to 
develop  negative  electricity  on  the  copper,  the  presence  of  which  was 
shown  by  the  electrometer ;  and  positive  electricity  on  the  zinc,  which 
escaped  into  the  ground  through  the  body  of  the  observer.  He  was 
confirmed  in  this  idea  by  the  fact,  that  after  many  attempts,  at  first 
unsuccessful,  he  proved  the  presence  of  positive  electricitjr  in  the  zinc 
on  touching  the  plate  of  the  apparatus  with  that  metal.  Indeed,  he 
deceived  himself;  for  to  obtain  this  result,  he  was  obliged  to  interpose 
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between  the  zinc  and  the  copper  plate  a  piece  of  cloth  soaked  in 
acidulated  water.  In  these  various  observations  Volta  did  not  take 
into  account  the  contact  of  the  fingers,  always  more  or  less  damp,  with 
the  zinc,  a  very  oxidizable  metal ;  nor,  in  the  second  experiment,  the 
inHuence  of  the  acidulated  water  on  the  same  metal.  However  this 
may  be,  he  admitted  that  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  and  of 
any  two  heterogeneous  bodies  in  general,  gives  rise  to  the  development 
of  a  force  which  ho  called  dedro-viotive  forcf,  because  it  is  opposed  to 
the  combination  of  the  opposite  electricities  produced  on  each  of  these 
bodies  by  the  contact  of  their  surfaces.  Although  these  theoretical 
views  are  now  known  to  be  inexact,  the  fact  which  they  were  adduced 
to  explain  was  real ;  and  this  suggested  to  the  illustrious  physicist  the 
construction  of  an  apparatus  which 
has  been  justly  considered  as  the 
chief  discovery  of  physical  science 
in  modem  times — we  allude  to  the 
pile  which  bears  hia  name,  the 
Voltaic  pile  or  batteiy,  invented 
in  1800. 

The  construction  of  this  apparatus 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  wonderful 

Two  superposed  discs,  one  of  cop- 
per and  the  other  of  zinc,  form 
what  Volta  called  an  cUctro-moiive 
couple;  a  certain  number  of  these 
couples  are  placed  one  on  the  other, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
metals  are  always  placed  in  the  same  order,  the  copper  at  the  bottom 
and  the  zinc  at  the  top  ;  moreover,  each  pair  of  couples  is  separated  by 
a  disc  of  cloth  soaked  in  acidulated  water.  The  entire  number  of  these 
couples,  forming  a  cylindrical  column  or  pile,  is  supported  between 
three  glass  columns,  and  rests  on  an  insulating  glass  disc  fixed  to  a 
wooden  stand.  Such  is  the  pile  as  constructed  by  Volta  and  as  it  is 
constructed  at  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  modification 
which  will  be  spoken  of  presently.  The  following  are  some  of  its 
properties  : — From  end  to  end  of  the  cylindrical  column,  each  couple 
is  charged  with  electricity — positive  electricity  on  the  zinc,  and  nega- 
tive on  the  copper — of  which  we  may  assure  ourselves  by  the  aid  of 
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a  condensing  electrometer.  But  the  electrical  teosion  varies  according 
t;o  the  distance  of  each  coaple  from  the  extremities  of  the  pile :  at  the 
centre  this  tension  is  nil;  thence  the  ne^tive  tension  increases  to  the 
lower  couple,  and  the  positive  tension  increases  equally  to  the  top 
couple.  The  greater  the  nnmber  of  elements  or  couples,  the  greater 
the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  extremities  of  the  pile. 

In  the  pile  constructed  hy  Volta,  and  arranged  as  we  have  said, 
a  copper  disc  forms  the  lower  extremity,  whilst  the  upper  is  termi- 
B^ed  by  a  sane  disc      These  two  discs  are  omiited  iu  the  pUe- 
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columns  as  constructed  in  the  present  day,  for  the  following  reason : — 
Volta  helieved  that  the  real  electro-motive  couple  was  the  assemblage 
of  the  two  metals,  zinc  and  copper,  in  contact,  and  that  the  disc  of 
damp  cloth  served  simply  as  a  conductor.  It  has  since  been  proved 
that  the  electro-motive  force  is  produced  at  the  contact  surface  of  the 
damp  cloth  and  the  zinc,  under  the  influence  of  the  chomical  combi- 
nation of  the  metal  and  the  acid ;  the  true  couple  is  therefore  formed 
of  the  zinc  and  copper,  separated  by  the  liquid  with  which  the  cloth 
is  soaked.    Therefore  the  copper  disc  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  the 


zinc  of  the  upper  extremity,  are  aseless,  and  are  hence  omitted.  After 
the  omission,  the  electrical  tensions  remain  distributed  as  before, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  tension  ia  negative  oa  the  lower  zinc  and  positive 
on  the  upper  copper ;  whence  the  names  ntgative  pole  and  pmUive 
pole,  which  have  been  given  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile. 

If  the  two  poles  of  the  pile,  thns  constructed  and  charfwd.  are  p«t 
into  communication  by  means  of  a  conducting  body,  the  two  contrary 
electricities  combine,  and  at  the  moment  of  contact  a  discharge  takes 
place.  For  instance,  on  touching  the  positive  pole  with  one  hand, 
and  the  negative  pole  with  the  other,  a  shock  is  felt  similar  to  that 
given  hy  the  Leydeu  jar;  then  if  contact  is  continued,  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  heat  and  trembling  is  felt.  If  the  two  poles  are  united 
by  two  metallic  wires,  soldered  one  to  the  copper  end,  and  the  other 
to  the  zinc  end,  a  spark  is  produced  at  the  moment  when  the  wires 
touch  each  other ;  but  after  this  partial  discbarge,  the  pile  immediately 
re-charges  itself,  and  the  same  phenomena  can  be  reproduced  for  a 
length  of  time.  It  is  this  property  of  furnishing  electricity  in  a 
continuous  manner  which  characterizes  this  valuable  instrument,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  various  effects  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

Since  the  time  of  Volta  the  pile  has  been  modified,  and  it  is  now 
constructed  under  various  forms,  the  most  important  of  which  we 
shall  describe  ;  but  as  all  these  instruments  are  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  viz.  that  of  the  production  of  electricity  by  chemical  action, 
it  is  necessary  to  show  hy  experiment  the  truth  of  this  principle :  this 
we  shall  now  do. 

If  we  plunge  a  copper  plate  into  a  glass  vessel  containing  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  water  fFig.  400),  and  place  the  plate  in  communica- 
tion with  the  lower  plate  of  the  condensing  electrometer,  wlulst  the 
liquid,  as  well  as  the  upper  plate,  communicate  with  the  ground,  we 
observe,  as  soon  as  the  two  plate-s  are  separated,  that  the  gold  leaves 
diverge,  and  the  apparatus  is  charged  with  negative  electricity.  If 
the  oi-der  of  the  communications  is  changed,  and  we  connect  the  acid 
by  means  of  a  metallic  wire  with  the  lower  plate  of  the  condenser. 
while  the  other  plate  and  the  sheet  of  copper  communicate  with  the 
ground,  the  apparatus  will  be  charged  with  positive  electricity.  If,  in 
place  of  the  copper,  a  metal  is  substituted  which  nitric  acid  does  not 
attack,  platinum  for  instance,  no  electricity  will  be  disengaged. 

Similar  residts  are  obtained,  that  ia  to  say,  a  more  or  less  energetic 
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disengagement  of  electricity  results,  if  we  excite  cheiuical  action 
"between  two  bodies.  Two  solutions,  one  alkaline  and  the  other  acid ; 
or,  again,  two  salts,  one  acid  and  the  other  neutral  or  alkaline,  brought 
into  contact,  produce  electricity,  which  is  positive  on  the  body  playing 
the  part  of  acid,  and  negative  on  that  which  plays  the  part  of  base. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  theory  actually  adopted  to  explain  the 
effects  of  the  voltaic  pile ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  results  obtained 
by  this  illustrious  physicist,  and  for  the  experiments  by  which  he  tried 
to  demonstrate  that  a  single  contact  of  two  heterogeneous  bodies  sufl&ces 
to  generate  the  electro-motive  force.  When  the  copper  and  zinc  plates 
were  caused  to  touch  one  of  the  plates  of  the  condensing  electrometer, 
he  did  not  observe  that  the  cause  of  the  disengagement  of  elec- 
tricity was  the  chemical  action  which  exerted  itself  between  the 
oxidizable  zinc  and  the  moist  hand. 
The  electrical  development,  which 
the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves 
afterwards  proves,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  oxidation  of  the  metal, 
not  to  its  contact  with  the  copper 
which  plays  the  part  of  a  simple 
conductor.  Therefore  the  real  vol- 
taic couple  is  not,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  association  of  the 
two  zinc  and  copper  discs,  but 
rather  the  zinc,  an  attackable  metal, 
and  the  layer  of  acid  with  which  the 
cloth  disc  is  soaked.     The  copper  is 

simply  a  conductor,  on  which  the  developed  positive  electricity  in  the 
acid  accumulates,  whilst  the  zinc  collects  the  negative  electricity. 
Volta  perfectly  proved,  and  this  fact  is  independent  of  his  hypothesis, 
that  the  tension  of  each  kind  of  electricity  in  the  pile-column  in- 
creases as  the  two  poles  are  approached.  When  these  poles  are  put 
in  communication  by  two  metallic  wires,  that  is  to  say,  conductors, 
the  phenomena  of  tension  disappear,  and  the  pile  is  discharged;  but 
in  proportion  as  the  recombination  of  the  two  electricities  takes  place, 
the  productive  cause,  which  is  the  chemical  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  zinc,  continues  to  act,  and  the  pile  thus  becomes  a 
constant  source  of  electricity,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  assimilate  this 
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actioa  to  an  incessant  flowing  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity,  negative 
electricity  towards  the  positive  pole,  and  positive  electricity  towards 
the  negative  pole,  through  the  interpolar  wire.  These  two  currents 
evidently  pass  in  contrary  directions  through  the  couples  themselves. 
It  ia  usual  to  give  a  direction  to  this  double  current,  considering 
only  the  tnoveraent  of  the  positive  electricity.  This  is  called  the 
oimnt  of  the  jnle,  the  direction  being,  as  we  have  j  ust  seen — and  it  ia 
important  to  remember  this  —from  the  negative  to  the  positive  pole 
in  the  interior  of  the  pile,  and  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole 
in  the  portion  of  the  circuit  fonued  by  the  connecting  wires,  which 
are  sometimes  called  rtophores.  or  carriers  of  the  current. 

We  will  now  sp^ak  of  the  difference  in  the  phenomena  of  electri- 
city, as  we  have  studied  them  in  the  electrical  machine  and  Leyden 
jar,  and  those  shown  by  the  voltaic  pile.  In  the  first  apparatus,  the 
electricity  developed  remains  at  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  conductors, 
which  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  static  electricity.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  electricity  which  ia  constantly  produced  in  a  pile  and  passes 
through  the  conductors,  is  electricity  iu  motion,  whence  the  name 
di/turmic  elcetricily.  Nevertheless,  if  we  analyse  more  closely  these 
two  classes  of  phenomena,  it  is  evidently  preferable  to  characterize 
them  in  a  diff'erent  manner.  When  we  unite  by  the  help  of  a  con- 
ductor the  contrary  electricities  which  have  accumulated  on  the  two 
coatings,  interior  and  exterior,  of  a  Leyden  jar,  there  is  also,  as  in  the 
pile,  an  electric  current;  but  this  current  lasts  but  a  moment,  because 
the  cause  which  developed  the  electricity  no  longer  exists.  In  the  pile, 
the  renewing  of  the  electricity  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
composition,  and  the  current  is  continuous.  Moreover,  the  phenomena 
produced  under  these  two  conditions  have  a  very  great  analogy,  and 
the  differences  which  they  present  result  mainly  because,  in  the  first 
case,  the  electricities  which  combine  with  each  other  are  at  very  high 
tension,  while,  in  the  second  case,  they  gain  iu  continuousnesa  what 
they  lose  in  intensity.  It  Li  now  considt:red  preferable  to  substitute 
for  the  names  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  those  of  eUctricity 
of  high  tension,  which  is  that  of  the  ordinary  electrical  machine,  and 
electricity  of  low  tension,  which  is  the  electricity  of  the  pile. 

Volta's  pile  has  received  various  forms,  devised  with  a  view  of 
rendering   it   more   convenient,  and  more   especially  to  increase  its 
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energy.  In  the  original  column  pile,  the  energy  is  diminished  by 
the  escape  of  the  liiiuid  which  tho  weight  of  the  superposed  elements 
causes  to  ooze  to  the  outside ;  tliis  produces  secondary  outer  currents 
at  the  expense  of  tlie  principal  current.  In  the  various  forma  of 
battery  we  are  about  to  describe,  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  voltaic  pile. 

The  trough  pile  invented  by  Cruikshank  is  formed  of  plates  of 
zinc  and  copper  soldered  together,  and  arranged  parallel  to  eacli 
other  in  a  wooden  box  or  trough.  The  elements,  insulated  by 
mastic  or  resin,  are  separated  into  compartments,  which  are  filled 
with  acidulated  water  when  the  pile  is  about  to  be  used.  By 
this  arrangement  secondary  currents  are  no  longer  produced. 


Iraapine  a  scries  nf  cups  or  glasses  filled  with  acidulated  water, 
and  arched  plates  formed,  in  one  case  of  copper,  and  in  the  other  of 
zinc,  the  extremities  of  which  are  inserted  in  the  liquid  of  two  con- 
secutive glasses,  so  that,  in  each  of  these,  there  are  two  plates,  one  of 
copper,  and  the  other  of  zinc.  On  uniting  by  two  metallic  wires  or 
reophores  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  of  the  extreme  vessels,  we  have 
the  cup  pile  iuvented  by  Yolta,  which  is  also  called  the  crffvm  pi7f, 
because  the  elements  are  genemliy  arranged  in  a  circle,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  401.  Wollaston  devised  the  following  arrangement : — A  rect- 
angular sheet  of  copper  is  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  envelo|>e 
witliin  it  a  zinc  plate,  from  which  it  is  separated  above  and  bolow 
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by  pieces  of  wood.  A  band  of  copper  is  aoltlered  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  ziuc,  and  heat  on  both  sides  at  riglit  aiigles,  so  as  to  connect  the 
copper  plate  of  the  next  element;  lastly,  all  these  bands  are  fixed 
to  a  cn>s3-piece  of  wood,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  nt  will, 
together  with  all  the  elements.  Vessels  filled  with  acidulated  water 
are  placed  under  each  element ;  by  lowering  the  crosa-piece  the  pile 
can  be  worked  (Fig.  402).  The  advantage  of  WoUaston'a  pile,  besides 
ilie  facility  for  working  it,  is  the  great  extent  of  zinc  surface  in 
iiontact  with  the  acid. 

We  may  mention  also  the  piles  of  Muncke,  and  of  Oersted,  and 
the  spiral  pile  which  was  invented  by  Hare ;  the  latter  has  great 
surface  with  small  bulk.     It  is  formed  of  two  long  wide  bauds  of 
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copper  and  zinc,  which  are  buth  nound  round  a  wooden  cylinderTc 
the  two  consecutive  spirals  of  the  two  metals  are  insulated  by  rods  of 
wood  or  pieces  of  cloth.  The  whole  is  immersed  in  a  pail  full  of 
acidulated  water,  when   the  pile  is  about  to  be  used. 

In  the  piles  just  described  the  electrical  current  is  variable  ;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action  its  intensity  ia  as  great  as  possible  ;  but 
different  causes  tend  to  progressively  diminish  the  energy.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  current,  water  partially  decomposes ;  the  hydrogen, 
one  of  the  gases  which  compose  it,  is  disengaged  on  the  zinc  as  well 
as  on  the  copper,  and  fonoa  on  the  suface  of  the  metal  a  gaseous 
stratum,  which  diminishes  the  chemical  action.  Partial  currents  are 
also  formed  wliich  interfert'  more  or  I''ss  with  the  electricilv  dis- 


engaged,  and  thus  weaken  the  interpolar  current.  Lastly,  as  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  chemical  reactions  there  is  combination  of  oxide  of 
zinc  with  sulphuric  acid,  producing  a  salt,  sulphate  of  zinc,  it  is 
e^-ident  that  the  liquid  is  more  and  more  impoverished  as  regards 
acid.  Endeavours  have  been  made  to  render  the  currents  of  the 
piles  constant,  by  modifying  the  construction  of  the  electro-motive 
couples.  Hence  the  constant  current  piles,  which  are  distinguished 
from  variable  current  piles  principally  by  the  placing  of  each  ele- 
ment of  the  couple  in  contact  with  a  particular  liquid,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  heterogeneous  deposits  on  each  of  them. 


Tlie  batteries  most  employed  are  those  of  Daniel),  Bunsen,  and 
Grove.  The  electro-motive  couple  of  Daniell's  pile  is  represented  in 
Fig.  404,  It  consists  of  two  vessels,  the  outer  one  of  glass  or 
earthenware,  and  the  other,  placed  within  the  first,  of  porous  earth. 
Between  the  two  vessels,  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured,  and  in  the  porous  vessel  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

In  the  first  liquid  a  wide  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  of  cylin- 
drical form,  is  immersed,  and  in  the  other  a  copper  cylinder.  The 
following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  disengagement  of  tlie  two 
electricities  takes  place  on  the  copper  and  zinc. 

Water  is  decomposed ;  its  oxygen  attacks  the  zinc  and  forms  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  conibiues  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  liquid  of  the 
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outer  vessel ;  the  zinc  acquirea  a  negative  electric  tension.  The 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  passing  through  the  porous  vessel,  attaclM  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  oxide  of  which  is  decomposed  ;  and  the  copper 
is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  on  the  cylinderof  the  same  metal, 
which  acquires  a  positive  electric  tension.  Each  reaction  engenders 
a  current,  the  first  from  the  zinc  to  the  acid,  the  second  from  the 
copper  to  the  solution  which  surrounds  it.  Tlie  electro-motive  force 
of  Daniell's  couple  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  contrary  forces.  The 
final  current  is  not  of  great  strength,  but  it  remains  sensibly  constant 
if  the  precaution   has  been  takeu  to  place  crystals  of  sulphate  of 


copper  in  the  porous  vessel.  The  zinc  and  copper  keep  their  surfaces 
intact  without  any  deposit  of  foreign  matters. 

Bunsen's  couple  is  arranged  like  that  of  Daniell's,  but  the  copper 
cylinder  is  replaced  by  one  of  gas  retort  carbon,  and  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  by  nitric  acid.  Bunsen's  couple  is  preferable  to 
Daniell's  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  but  it  is  inferior 
in  being  less  constant. 

Grove's  battery  is  constructed  as  follows : — A  vessel  composed  of 
any  material  not  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid  is  partially  filled  with 
that  acid  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  acid  to  eiglit  water.     In 
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plate  in  Giore's,  or  the  last  carboD  in  Bunsen's  pile,  as  showu  in 
Fig.  406. 

We  may  now  describe  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena 
which  give  rise  to  the  productioo  of  electricity  of  low  tension ;  that  is 
to  aay,  of  electricity  produced  by  voltaic  piles  under  the  influence  of 
chemical  action.  Heat,  li^t,  chemical  combinations  and  decomposi- 
tions, neiYona  shocks  and  various  physiological  effects,  are  among  the 
vatioos  order  of  phenomena  which  are  manifested  by  the  wonderfwl 
apparatus  with  which  Volta.  sixty-eight  years  ago.  enriched  science. 
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The  calorific  effects  of  piles  are  mucli  more  iuteuse  tliau  those 
obtained  by  tlie  discharge  of  electrical  iipparatus  at  high  tension,  lu 
the  following  experiments  will  show  ;  if  the  circuit  of  a  few  couples 
of  Wollaston's  battery  is  closed,  by  connecting  the  reophores  with  a 
metallic  wire  of  small  diameter  and  a  few  centimetres  in  length,  the 
wire  becomes  heated  under  the  influence  of  the  current  which  pasaea 
through  it,  soon  it  acquires  a  red  heat,  then  melts,  and  is  volatilized. 
With  a  pile  of  21  of  Wollaston's  elements,  platinum  wires  of  5  milli- 
mettes  in  diameter  and  7  centimetres  in  length  can  Im  melted.  The 
constant  current  piles  are  more  powerful  still ;  with  50  of  Bunsen's 
elements  iron  or  steel  wires,  more  than  ^0  centimetres  iu  length 
and  of  the  si2e  of  a.  knitting  needle,  fuse  and  burn,  sending  out 
brilliant  sparks   iu  all   directions.     The   size   of  the   elementa   has 


more  induence  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat  effects  than  the  number 
of  couples  used.  Davy  fused  various  metals,  and  observed  the  curious 
phenomena  of  coloration  which  proceed  from  the  combination  of 
metals  with  oxygen  by  the  use  of  a  batteiy  possessing  large  surface. 
Iron  burns  with  &  red  light;  zinc  gives  a  flame  of  a  bluish  white  ; 
gold,  yellow ;  silver,  white,  with  a  greenish  tint  on  the  edges ;  copper, 
green ;  tin,  purple ;  lead,  yellow  ;  platinum  alone  melts  without  being 
oxidized,  and  falls  in  drops  of  dazzling  brightness. 

We  have  seen  that  different  metals  do  not  conduct  electricity 
equally  welt :  those  which  ofler  to  the  current  the  greatest  resistance 
become  heated  to  the  greatest  extent.  If  we  take  two  wires  of  equal 
diameter,  formed  of  different  metals,  one  of  which  becomes  incandes- 
cent, while  the  other  remains  dark,  the  lulter  i?  nhvays  formed  of  the 
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l>est  conducting  metal.     This  fact  has   been  proved   by  forming   a 

metallic  chain  of  links  which  are  alternately  silver  and  platinum,  and 

by  attaching  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain  to  the  reophores  of  a 

pile;  when  the  current  passes,  the  platinum  begins  to  redden,  becomes 

incandescent,  and  even  melts,  whilst  the  silver  remains  unchanged. 

The  conductibility  of  this  last  metal  for  electricity  is  100,  whilst  that 

of  platinum  is  only  8.     It  is  for  this  same  reason,  that  is  to  say,  on 

account  of  the  different  resistance  oft'ered  to  the  passage  of  the  same 

current,  that  two  wires  of  the  same  metal  and  unequal  diameter  heat 

\inequally ;  as  the  larger  offers  less  resistance,  it  consequently  heats 

less  than  the  smaller.     When  a  metallic  wire,  raised  to  a  red-heat  by 

the  voltaic  current,  is  plunged  into  water,  the  incandescence  ceases, 

^which  is  but  natural,  since  it  transfers  part  of  its  heat  to  the  liquid, 

"but  a  curious  experiment  of  Davy's  proves  that  this  phenomenon  has 

also  another  cause.     Having  made  a  metallic  wire  red-hot  by  means  of 

the  voltaic  pile,  he  cooled  a  portion  of  the  wire  by  touching  it  with  a 

piece  of  ice ;  immediately  the  part  not  touched  was  raised  to  a  white 

lieat  and  melted,  which  fact  receives  the  following  explanation : — The 

cooling  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  and  thus  increases  the 

intensity  of  the  current,  which  then  becomes  strong  enough  to  melt 

the  portion  of  the  wire  which  the  first  intensity  had  only  raised  to 

redness.     In  the  case  of  the  wire  immersed  entirely  in  water,  the 

incandescence  of  which  ceases,  the  phenomenon  is  complete  ;  there  is 

the  cooUng  by  contact  with  the  water,  diminution  of  tlie  resistance  of 

the  wire  and  increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  current ;  and  these  two 

last  causes  produce  contrary  effects. 

Voltaic  batteries  produce  electricity  at  low  tension ;  it  is  therefore 
not  astonishing  that  the  reunion  of  the  reophores  of  a  charged  pile 
does  not  produce  a  spark,  or,  at  least,  only  a  small  one.  But  if  a  very 
powerful  pile  is  used,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  elements,  and  if 
instead  of  closing  the  circuit  by  placing  the  wires  in  contact  a  small 
space  is  left  between  their  extremities,  sparks  will  appear  close  upon 
each  other,  which  form  a  continuous  light  if  the  two  wires  are  termi- 
nated by  charcoal  points.  This  continuous  light  is  known  as  the 
voltaic  arc.  Davy,  with  a  pile  of  2,000  couples,  each  having  4  square 
decimetres  of  surface,  obtained  a  dazzling  light,  which  appeared  in  a 
continuous  manner  in  the  space  between  two  charcoal  points.  Tlie 
space  was  at  first  only  half  a  millimetre ;  but  the  light  once  ])roduced 


he  could  separate  the  coal  points  to  a  distance  of  1 1  millimetres.  He 
then  saw  a  pheuomenon  of  great  beauty.  The  electric  light  spread 
itself  between  thet";i;o  electrodes  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  the  convexity 
be-ing  above,  and  of  snch  intense  brightness  that  the  eye  could  scarcely 
endure  it.  In  vacuo  the  length  of  the  arc  is  greater  than  in  air. 
Since  the  time  of  Davy,  the  production  of  the  voltaic  arc  has  been 
rendered  more  easy,  and,  thanks  to  the  induction  apparatus  which  we 
shall  describe  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  it  has  also  been  employed 
for  lighthouses.  The  arc  develops  a  heat  of  extreme  intensity ; 
metals  melt  in  it  like  wax  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 

The  most  refractory  bodies  have  been  melted  and  volatilized  by 
M.  Despretz,  at  first  with  a  pile  of  GOO  couples,  then  by  using  an 
induction  apparatus.  Oxides  i>f  zinc  and  iron,  lime,  magnesium  and 
aluminium  were  reduced  to  globules;  graphite,  volatilized,  deposited 
a  duat  on  the  electrodes  which,  when  examined  with  the  microscope, 
appeared  as  very  small  octahedral  crystals :  with  this  powder,  rubies 
have  been  polished  ;  it  has  therefore  been  concluded  that  the  graphite 
— ^which,  like  the  diamond,  is  of  pure  carbon — had  been  crystallized 
under  the  influence  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  arc,  and  changed  into 
very  small  diamonds. 

The  chemical  effects  of  the  pile  present  the  greatest  interest. 
Decomposition  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  important-  To  effect 
thia  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  407,  called  a  Voltameter, 
because  the  quantities  of  water  decomposed  in  a  given  time  by  the 
voltaic  current  serve  to  measure  the  intensities  of  these  currents,  is 
employed.  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  ia 
covered  with  mastic  and  pierced  by  two  platinum  wires  which  unite 
at  the  extremities  of  the  reophores  of  the  pile;  the  vessel  is  filled 
with  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  the  liquid  a  better  conductor.  Two  graduated  glass  tubes 
cover  the  platinum  plates.  When  the  current  itasses,  bubbles  of  gas 
lire  seen  to  be  disengaged  round  the  plates  and  to  rise  to  the  top  of 
each  tube.  One  of  these  gases  is  hydrogen,  the  other  oxygen,  and 
the  volume  of  the  first  is  always  double  that  of  the  second.  Moo;- 
over  the  disengagement  of  the  oxygen  always  takea  place  from  the 
plate  which  ia  attached  to  the  reophore  of  the  positive  pole,  whilst 
the  hydrogen  is  disengaged  at  the  negative  pole. 

By  the  aid  of  the  pile.  Davy  succeeded  in  decomposing  the  oxides 
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of  tie  alkaline  metala,  potash  for  example,  from  which  resulted  a  new 
■*»^tal,  potaaaium.  A  great  many  other  chemical  compounds,  acida 
«i»«i  baaea,  have  been  reaolved  into  their  elementa^bj  the  influence  of 
*l»«a  voltaic  current,  and  chemistry  possesses  in  it  a  new  and  powerful 
***^s«in8  of  analysis.  We  may  mention  as  another  example  of  de- 
*^**Xaiposition,  that  of  a  metallic  salt;  we  shall  see  presently  the 
^'^i.'jiortanco  of  the  applications  which  the  arts  have  made  of  this 
■***-«^de  of  electrical  motion. 

The  salt  known  in  uhemistry  as  sulphate  of  copper,  is  a  compound 
**^  two  binary  combinations;  on  the  one  hand,  sulphuric  acid,  and  on 
*-^«  other,  protoxide  of  copper.  Sulphur  and  oxygen  form  sulphurio 
^■oid;  copper  combined  with  the  same  gas,  oxygen,  forms  the  metallic 
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oxide.  Let  us  examine  bow  the  separation  of  these  elements  can 
"be  made  under  the  influence  of  electricity  disengaged  from  the 
leophores  of  a  pile. 

In  a  vessel  which  holds  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  two 
platinum  plates  attached  to  the  reophores  of  the  pile  are  immersed. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current,  bubbles  of  oxygen  are 
seen  to  be  diseng^ed  around  the  plate  which  corresponds  to  the 
positive  pole — this  is  called  the  positive  electrode — and  the  copper  is 
deposited  in  a  metallic  state  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  which  forms 
the  negative  electrode.  Thus  the  salt  has  been  decomposed ;  its 
base,  separated  from  the  acid,  is  itself  decomposed  into  oxygen  and 
copper :  as  the  sulphuric  acid  became  free,  it  was  carried  towards  the 


positive  electrode.  We  may  satisfy  ourselves  of  this  by  testing  witli 
litmus  paper  different  parts  of -the  solution,  and  we  shall  see  tliat  the 
red  tint  of  the  test  paper  is  strongest  ill  the  vicinity  of  the  positive 
electrode.  The  phenomena  of  chemical  decomposition  by  voltaic 
electricity  are  extremely  numerous  aud  complex ;  in  fact,  they  would 
require  a  volume  to  describe  them.  "We  will  coufine  ourselves  to  the 
indication  of  a  singular  fact  which  always  accompanies  electrolytic 
action  (this  is  an  expression  deduced  from  the  word  Electrolysis,  by 
which  Faraday  distinguished  decomposition  by  the  pile).  When  the 
electrodes  have  been  iu  use  some  time,  if  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
saline  solution,  plunged  into  pure  water,  and  put  in  communication 
with  the  wii'es  of  a  galvanometer,  it  will  be  remarked  with  this 
instraiuent,  which  will  be  described  shortly,  that  a  current  passes 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  original  current;  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  negative  to  the  positive  electrode.  It  is  tben  said  that  Uie 
electrodes  are  polarized.  The  secondary  current  of  which  we  speak 
is  only  temporary,  and  is  due  to  the  accumulation  on  the  electrodea 
of  the  deposit  produced  by  electrolysis ;  it  ceases  as  soon  as  these 
deposits  are  destroyed  by  the  effect  of  the  fresh  chemical  actions 
engendered  under  its  influence. 

Commotions  or  nervous  shocks,  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
from  a  pile  through  the  organs  of  men  or  animals,  are  greater  as  the 
pile  is  formed  of  a  larger  number  of  couples.  The  effect  produced 
depends  ouly  ou  the  tension  of  the  pile,  a  tension  which  increases 
with  the  number  of  the  elements,  the  surface  being  tinable  to  effect 
a  like  result.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  exposed  to  the  shock  of  a  powerful 
pile.  Gay-Lussac  felt  for  more  than  a  day  the  violent  shock  he 
received  by  touching  the  two  reophores  of  a  trough  pile  of  600 
couples.  The  sensation  is  perceived  with  the  greatest  strength  at  the 
moment  when  the  circuit  is  closed.  Then  the  arms  and  chest  are 
shaken,  but  afterwards  ouly  a  sort  of  trembling  is  felt  in  the  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  hands ;  when  the  communication  is  at  last  broken,  a 
fresh  shock  is  felt,  more  feeble  than  the  first.  Moreover  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  two  sorts  of  physiological  effects  of  the  pile ;  the 
simple  muscular  contraction,  without  pain,  and  a  sharp  and  painful 
sensation,  without  contraction.  It  is  now  known  that  the  nen-es  are 
divided  into  sensible  nerves  and  motor  nerves :  the  first  have  the 
function  of  transinilting  the  f-cn.sations  to  tlie  nervous  centres,  tlie 
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l>rain  and  the  spinal  cord ;  while  the  motor  nerves  execute,  so  to 
speak,  the  orders  which  come  from  the  brain  itself,  and  give  motion 
to  the  muscles.  These  two  kinds  of  nerves,  the  one  motor  and  the 
other  sensory,  are  inserted  by  two  kinds  of  root,  and  are  united  for  a 
certain  space ;  they  are  then  separated  and  divided  into  two  branches, 
one  carrying  sensibility  to  the  organs,  the  other  giving  them  move- 
ment. Now,  if  the  circuit  is  closed  after  having  placed  one  of  the 
reophores  on  the  common  fibres  of  the  two  orders  of  nerves,  there  is 
l>oth  contraction  and  painful  sensation  in  the  animal  subjected  to 
the  experiment.  But  there  is  only  contraction  if  the  ramifications 
of  the  motor  nerves  are  touched,  and  only  pain  if  the  ramifications 
of  the  sensory  nerves  are  first  touched  by  the  wire. 

The  physiological  effects  of  the  pile  have  been  the  object  of 
numerous  and  very  interesting  experiments,  both  on  living  and  dead 
animals.  Galvani  and  his  kinsman,  Aldini,  professor  at  Bologna,  had 
the  honour  of  commencing  this  fruitful  study  of  the  influence  of 
electricity  on  animals.  They  showed  that  the  passage  of  the  current 
produces  in  the  muscles  of  dead  animals  contractions  frightfully  like 
the  movements  which  they  have  during  life.  Aldini*s  experiments 
on  the  bodies  of  two  criminals  beheaded  at  Bologna,  in  1802,  are 
particularly  celebrated ;  those  also  of  Dr.  Andrew  Ure  on  the  body 
of  a  criminal  an  hour  after  he  was  taken  from  the  gibbet.  One  of 
the  nerves  of  the  eyebrow  was  put  into  connection  with  one  of  the 
wires  of  the  pile ;  the  heel  with  another  pole :  when  the  face  of  the 
criminal  contracted  in  such  a  hideous  manner  that  one  of  the  assistants 
fainted.  No  expression  can  describe  the  horror  of  the  observers  in 
the  terrible  scene  which  followed  from  this  experiment 

The  action  of  the  pile  on  living  beings  is  not  less  curious ;  and 
its  effects  interest  us  more,  since  we  have  discovered  their  good 
influence  in  the  curing  of  certain  illnesses,  principally  nervous 
affections.  The  action  of  the  voltaic  current  on  the  organs  of 
the  senses  produces  precisely  the  sensations  belonging  to  each  of 
them.  By  exciting  the  optic  nerves,  the  sensation  of  light  is  pro- 
duced, and  that  of  sound,  if  the  nerves  of  the  ear  are  touched. 
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KLEfTRO- MAGNETISM, 

Action  or  a  cnnent  on  the  tnai^etic  needle ;  Oent«d  und  Auipere— Schwei(rgnr'« 
ruulliplier ;  conatruciion  sad  use  of  tke  gslvniMuieter — Action  of  magneta  on 
cmreots— Action  of  curreuls  on  currenta — Influence  of  the  terrentriBl  niagnelic 
force — Ampere's  discorerie«  ;  solenoidti :  the  eltKtrical  helix  ;  theorj  of  iiiai(< 
nets — >Tagiieti«m  of  soft  in>n  or  steel  dtscoTered  by  Amgo  ;  magnetiz&tioii  b.v 
B  of  helic««— The  electio-iungiiet ;  its  magnetic  power;  its  efl'erta. 

fTlWENTY  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  a  new  fact 
-*"  of  great  importance  was  brought  to  light  by  Oersted,  a  Swedigli 
[  physicist,  profesaor  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen :  he  discovered 
I  that  the  electric  current  acts  ou  the  magnetic  needle.  For  some  time 
)  ^c  existence  of  a  relation  between  magnetic  and  electrical  phenomena 
had  been  suspected:  tlie  pGrtnrbations  nnrlergone  by  the  compass  on 
board  vessels  struck  by  lightning  had  been  noticed ;  as  also  on  those 
whose  masts  had  presented  the  electrical  phenomenon  known  as  the 
fire  of  Saint  Elmo ;  it  was  known  that  the  discharges  of  electric 
batteries  agitated  a  magnetic  needle  placed  in  their  vicinity.  But 
these  facts  afforded  but  vague  ideas  aa  to  the  actual  correlation 
which  exists.  In  1820,  the  year  in  which  Oersted  made  hia  dis- 
covery. Ampere  studied  and  propounded  the  laws  of  this  action,  and 
showed,  moreover,  that  the  currents  themselves  act  on  other  currents. 
Lastly,  Ar^o  discovered  the  magnetism  of  soft  iron  and  that  of 
ateel  under  the  inSuence  of  the  current  of  the  voltaic  pile.  These 
experiments  were  the  starting  points  of  a  multitude  of  new  ones, 
which  in  a  short  time  changed  the  aspect  of  this  branch  of  science, 
by  demonstrating  that  magnetism  and  electricity  are  varied  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  cause.  We  shall  see  hereafter,  that  the  discoveries 
which  revealed  the  leal  nature  of  magnetism,  and  gave  so  much 
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^•i^/ance  to  theory,  have  not  been  less  fruitful  in  ingenious  and  useful 
^Implications. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Oersted's  experiment.     Imagine  a  magnetic 

^^€dle  suspended  on  a  pivot,  and  moveable  in  a  horizontal  plane ; 

^^v^e  know  that  it  will  then  place  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 

ixiaking  a  constant  angle  with  the  north   and  south  geographical 

Tneridian  line.     If  we  then  place  parallel  to  the  needle,  and  at  a 

short  distance  above,  a  metallic  wire  whose  extremities  are  joined  to 

"tlie  reophores  of  the  pile,  we  notice  that  so  soon  as  the  current  passes, 

tlie    needle  is  deviated  from  its  position ;   it  leaves  the  magnetic 

meridian  and  sets  itself  across  the  current.     If,  instead  of  placing 

tlie    wire   above   the    magnetic    needle,   it  is  placed   at  the    same 

distance    below    it,  the   needle    is  again    deviated  and   sets  itself 


Pfo.  408. — Action  of  an  elecMcal  current  on  the  magnetic*  needle. 


across  the  current.  In  repeating  the  same  two  experiments  and 
changing  the  direction  of  the  voltaic  current, — that  is,  if  it  first  passes 
from  south  to  north,  it  is  now  caused  to  pass  from  north  to  south, — 
we  observe  that  the  needle  is  again  deviated  and  sets  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  current,  but  in  precisely  opposite  directions  to  those 
which  it  assumed  under  the  influence  of  the  direct  current. 

Again,  if,  instead  of  placing  the  wire  parallel  to  the  needle,  it 
is  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  horizontal  plane  opposite  one  or 
the  other  pole,  the  needle  will  be  seen  to  undergo  again  the  same 
deviations,  corresponding  to  the  four  fresh  dispositions  which  can 
be  given  to  the  voltaic  current, — from  top  to  bottom,  bottom  to  top, 
and  opposite  either  to  the  southern  or  northern  pole  of  the  needle. 

Such  are  Oersted's  experiments,  and  Ampere  succeeded  in 
formulating,  in   a  single  statement,  the  law  which  governs  them. 


He  conceived  the  ingeRJouD  idea  of  personifying  die  current,  by 
fl;;uriaf;  it  as  a  person  laid  along  the  carreat,  whose  foce,  in  all 
pussiblo  poditions,  ia  alwnys  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the 
noodle.  Tlie  current,  which  paasea  from  ihc  positive  pole  of  the 
pila  to  the  ncf^tive  pole  through  the  wire,  is  supposed  to  enter 
by  the  feci  of  the  person  and  to  come  out  at  liis  head ;  then  the 
current  is  found  to  have  a  right  and  a  left,  which  are  those  of  the 
person  himself:  therefore,  the  following  is  the  simple  statement 
by  which  Ainpiro  hoa  connected  the  varirms  conditions  which 
fiiniinh  Oersted's  experiment : — 

When  an  electric  current  aets  on  a  magnelic  ncedk,  ike  soutJttm 
pole  of  the  nudk — which  is  always  that  which  is  directed  towards 
the  north — m  deviated  towards  the  U/t  of  the  current. 

Thus,   if  the   current   passes   pamllel    to   the    needle,  and  fixim 


south  to  north,  the  case  is  met  by  that  of  the  two  figures,  409 
and  410.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  current,  the  south  pole  a  is 
deviated  to  a'  to  the  left  of  the  current, — that  is,  towards  the  west ; 
if  the  current  passes  below  the  needle,  it  is  always  to  a' — to  the 
loft  of  the  current  that  the  south  pole  a  is  deviated,  but  now 
this  pole  moves  towards  the  east.  If  the  direction  of  the  current 
is  changed,  still  remaining  parallel  to  the  needle, — that  is  to  say,  if 
it  passes  from  north  to  south, — the  southern  pole  will  be  deviated 
towards  the  east,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  current,  and  to  the 
west,  in  the  case  of  the  current  placed  below  the  needle.  Lastlj', 
when  tlie  current  is  vertical,  it  can  be  either  ascending  or  descend- 
ing, and  placet!  either  opposite  the  northern  or  southern  pole  of 
the  magnet.  In  the  case  represented  in  Fig.  411  the  southern 
pole   is  seen   to   deviate  to   the  east;   that   is,  to   the  left  of   the 
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current.  We  will  leave  the  reader  to  find  the  direction  of  the 
needle  in  the  other  cases ;  a  task  which  has  been  rendered  easy  by 
Ampere's  law. 

The  laws  which  regulate  these  observations   were   studied  by 
Biot  and  Savart  and  by  Laplace.     Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  influence  of  the  current  depends  on  its  intensity  and,  conse- 
quently, on  the  surface  of  the  couples  of 
the  pile  employed,  it  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  distance  from  the  needle 
increases.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that    /^-  •  / 
in  the  presence  of  a  voltaic  current,  the     v^ 
needle  is  subjected  to  two  influences  at  ^ 

the  same  time,  viz.  that  of  the  current 
itself,  and  that  of  the  earth,  which  acts  '4| 

on  the  needle  like  a  ma<met:  the  devi- 

^  Fio.  411.— Deviation  to  the  left  of  th« 

ations  observed  are,  therefore,  an  effect         current,   vertical  current. 
resulting  from   these    two    simultaneous 

actions.  If,  by  any  means,  we  can  render  the  direction  of  a  magnetic 
needle  independent  of  the  action  of  the  earth — it  is  then  called  an 
astatic  needle — ^the  current  deviates  the  needle  to  a  right  angle,  what- 
ever may  be  its  intensity.  The  deviation  then  indicates  only  the 
presence  of  the  current,  without  proving  its  energy. 

Let  us  now  see  how  we  can  utilize  the  action  of  electrical  currents 
on  the  magnetic  needle,  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  which  serve 
both  to  prove  the  presence  of  small  currents,  and  to  measure  their 

intensity.  We  will  first  describe  the 
apparatus  called  Schweiyger^s  mtUtiplier, 
from  its  inventor: — 

It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  (Fig.  412) 
round  which  a  copper  wire  is  wound  a 
great  number  of  times ;  tliis  metallic  wire 
is  entirely  covered  with  an  insulating 
V-  substance,  gutta-percha,  silk,  cotton,  &c., 
so  that  an  electric   current  entering  by 

Fio.  412.— Schweigger'n  multij>lier.  ^       "^ 

one  of  the  extremities  of  the  wire,  and 
issuing  from  the  other,  cannot  pass  from  one  spiral  to  another  without 
having  traversed  the  whole  length :  in  a  word,  it  is  obliged  to  pass 
through  all  the  successive  windings.     If  the  frame  is  placed  verti- 
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cally  on  one  of  its  sides,  in  tlie  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
if  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  in  the  inside,  suspended  freely  on  a 
vertical  pivot,  a  good  iuatruuient  will  be  obtained  for  showing,  by 
the  deviation  of  the  needle,  the  existence  of  an  electrical  current, 
however  alight  it  may  be.  To  effect  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  attach 
the  extremities  of  the  wire  of  the  multiplier  to  the  two  reophores  of 
the  pile  or  of  any  voltaic  circuit ;  so  soon  as  the  circuit  b  closed, 
the  presence  of  the  current  will  manifest  itself  by  a  greater  or  leas 
deviation  of  the  needle. 

We  will  now  analyse  tlua  effect,  and  examine  how  the  action  of 

the  current  ia  multiplied  by  the  arrangement  we  have  juat  described, 

and,  for  this  purpose,  we  may  first  consider  one  of  the  circuits  of 

the  wire  wound  round  the  frame ;   the  cnrreiit  passes  from  m  to  n, 

then  to  q  and  p,  and  at  B  leaves  the  needle.     Now,  if  we  compare 

it  with  Ampere's  statement,  we  shall 

see  that  each  of  the  four  portions  of  the 

current  tends  to  deviate  the  southern 

pole  from  a  to  a\  consequently  towards 

the  east,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  front 

*"■  'of  the  figure ;  each  of  them  acts  like 

"romi't  portoniT^f  tt^  wtf^°tu  ih»   '   Bu  insulatcd  current,  or  better,  like  an 

indefinite  portion  of  the  current  near 

the  needle.     The  total  deviation  will  be  then  stronger  than  if  the 

current  only  followed  one  of  the  sides  of  the  rectangle.     Now,  at 

the  following  winding,  the  current  acts  again  in  the  same  manner, 

and  it  is  the  same  for  all  the  successive  windings,  so  that  its  in- 

iiuence  on  the  magnetic  needle  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the 

windings   of   the   wire.      Hence   the   name   of  ■miUtiplier   is   given 

to  the  insti-unieut. 

The  magnetic  needle  ia  in  this  experiment,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  submitted  to  two  forces :  the  directive  action  of  the  eartli, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  places  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian;  and 
the  action  of  the  current,  which  tends  to  cause  it  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  first.  The  deviation  of  the  needle  is 
produced  by  the  resultant  of  these  two  actions.  To  increase  the 
deviation,  and  to  give  a  greater  aenaihility  to  the  multiplier,  Nobili 
conceived  the  idea  of  substituting  for  the  magnetic  needle  a  eyatem 
of   two   parallel   magnetic   needles,   fixed   on   the   same   axis,   with 
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their  poles  of  the  same  name   placed  in  coutrary  directions.     The 

stiapenaion   being  by  a   silk  thread  without  torsion,  if  the  ueedlea 

have    the   same   rac^netic  force,  their  system  will   be  astatic;  that 

is     to   say,   will   remain   in   eciuilibrium, 

whatever    may   be    its    angle   with    the  I 

meridian.    A  system  exactly  astatic  would  ,  I  . 

not    fulfil    the   end   which    is    proposed, 

which  is  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the 

currents   by  the   deviation,   as   then    the 

deviation  would  always  attain  the  maxi-        '  ~ 

mum  of  90°,  whatever  the  power  of  the        '"  *  '~  nS'.>. 

current.     But  if  one  of  the  needles,  the 

lower    one  for    example,   is    a    little   more    magnetized   than    the 

upper    one,  the    system  will    continue   to   he    influenced    by   the 

earth;    but  this    action   will    be   very   feeble,    and    therefore    the 


I 


action  of  the  currents  through  the  intervention  of  the  multipher 
will  be,  on  the  contraiy,  considerable.  The  introduction  of  the 
compensated  needles  in  Schweigger's  multiplier  led  Nobili  to 
the  construction  of  the  galvanometer  (Fig.  415),  the   most  delicate 
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apparatns  for  determining  the  ezlBtence,  strength,  and  direction  of 
weak  electrical  corrents.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which 
this  instrument  is  used: — 

The  ivory  ftame  around  which  the  insulated  wire  is  wound,  and 
which  "is  helow  the  dial,  .can  be  moved  in  a  horizontal  plane  1^  an 
outside  screw  ;  and  it  is  first  brought  into  a  plane  of  snch  a  nature 
that  the  zero  of  the  graduation  of  the  dial  corresponds  to  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  needle.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  rounds 
of  coppev  wiif!  are  parallel  to  the  two  needles  of  the  system.  The 
apparatus  is  furnished  with  levelling  screws,  eo  that  it  can  bo  placed 
horizontally ;  and  a  glass  shade  protects  the  suspending  thread  and 
the  needles  themselves  against  the  flotation  of  Uie  exterior  air. 
The  frame  includes  a  rectangular  ivory  plat^  which  has  two  brass 
battona,  at  each  of  which  terminates  the  extremi^  of  tiie  two  wires 
of  the  mnltiplier.  To  these  buttons,  or  binding  screws,  the  reophores 
of  the  current,  the  direction  and  intensity  of  whidi  are  to  be  deter- 
mined, are  attached:  as  soon  as  the  circuit  is  dosed,  and  the  current 
passes  along  the  rounds  of  wire,  the  upper  needle  is  seen  to  deviate 
to  the  right  or  left  of  its  position  of  equilibrium;  the  direction 
of  this  deviation  indicates,  according  to  Anlpire's  law,  the  direction 
of  the  current. 

The  intensity  of  the  current  is  measured  l^  the  arc  which 
either  of  the  extremities  of  the  needle  has  traversed,  starting  from 
the  zero  of  the  graduation.  It  lias  been  fouud  that,  if  the  devia- 
tion does  not  cxoeed  20°,  it  ia  sensibly  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  current. 

We  have  just  seen  the  action  of  voltaic  currents  on  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  how  this  influence  has  been  utilized  in  constructing  an 
apparatus  of  extreme  delicacy,  to  show  the  direction  and  intensity  of  a 
certain  current.  We  may  now  state  that  magnets  exercise  on  currents 
an  action  equal  to  that  to  which  they  themselves  are  submitted,  but 
in  a  contrary  direction.  Thus,  when  a  strongly  mt^netized  magnetic 
bar  A  B  (Fig.  416)  ia  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  below  or  above 
a  metallic  wire  forming  a  voltaic  circuit,  and  free  to  turn  round  the 
points  of  suspension,  the  wire  is  seen  to  set  itself  across  the  magnfit,  iu 
such  a  manner  that  the  south  pole  of  the  bar  ia  always  to  the  left  of 
the  current  which  is  nearest  to  it.     When  the  direction  of  the  current 
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is  changed  by  the  reversal  of  the  reophores  which  terminate  the  two 
extremities  of  the  wire,  the  wire  immediately  makes  a  rotation 
of  180°  on  itself;  the  southern  pole  of  this  latter  is  still  to  the  left 
of  the  current,  according  to  Ampere's  law. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Ampere's  beautiful  discovery,  which 
immediately  followed  that  of  Oersted's,  as  to  the  action  of  voltaic 
currents  on  each  other.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement 
of  the  principal  laws  which  govern  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
currents,    laws    whose    experimental    verification   is    easy,    in    the 


Fio.  4l(J. — Action  of  a  magnet  on  a  current. 
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Fig.  417.— Law  of  the  attractirtn  and  repulsion 
of  a  cuiTont  by  a  current. 


numerous  particular  cases'  which  they  comprehend.  Ampere  has 
demonstrated  that: — 

1st.  Two  parallel  currents,  which  pass  ^tn  the  same  direction, 
attract  each  biker:  while  they  repct  each  other  if  they  2)ass  in  a 
contrary  direction, 

2nd.  Two  non-parallel  cicn-ents  attract  each  other,  if  at  the  same 
time  both  approach  or  recede  from  the  apex  of  the  angle  foiined  hy 
the  ends  produced;  they  repel  each  other,  if  otic  of  tlie  currents 
approOjcJies  the  apex  of  tlie  angle,  whilst  tM  otlier  recedes  from  it. 

Fig.  417  represents  the  three  cases  of  attraction  and  two  cases 
of  repulsion  to  which  these  laws  refer.  Thus  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
electrical  currents  act  on  magnets,  and  magnets  act  on  currents: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  currents  act  on  each  other.     Hence,  there  is 
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only  a  step  to  assimilate  magnets  with  currents;  Ampere  has  indi- 
cated this,  and  lias  brought  to  the  help  of  theory  the  control  of 
experiment  He  discovered  that  the  earth  itself  acts  on  the  currentg; 
that  if  a  rectangular  instrument  siuiilar  to  that  of  Fig.  4IG  is  left 
to  itself,  and  an  electrical  current  passed  thiungh  it,  the  apparatus 
turns  round  on  its  vertical  axis  and  places  itself  spontaneonsly 
across  the  magnetic  meridian;  the  ascending  portion  of  the  current 
18  uai'i'ied  to  the  west  and  the  descending  portion  to  the  east. 
M.  Pouillct,  by  some  clever  arrdngemeuts,  has  shown  that  an  iosa- 
Iftted  vertical  cnnent,  moreable  tonud  an  axis  which  is  parallel  to 
it,  is  transported  of  itself  to  the  nu^etic  west  or  east,  according  as 
it  is  ascending  or  descending,  whilst  the  action  of  the  earth  on  the 
horizontal  branches  of  Ampin's  appoiatns  is  niL  To  determine  the 
nature  of  these  facts  Ampke  consteicted  a  static  apparatus, — that  is 
to  say,  a  magnetic  system  indifferent  to  the  action  of  the  tfirrestrial 
globe ;  then  causing  a  fixed  current  to  act  on  it,  placed  horizon- 
tally in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  from 
east  to  west,  he  saw  that  the  action  of  this  current  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  action  of  the  earth.  He  concluded  that  the  magnetic 
action  of  the  earth  on  the  magnetic  needle  is  due  to  electrical 
cunenta  which  continually  circulate  perpendicularly  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  their  direction  being  from  east  to  west  These  various 
currents,  whatever  may  he  tKeir  number,  may  be  considered  as  com- 
posing a  single  current;  and  experiment  shows  that,  in  our  latitudes, 
its  position  is  situated  towards  the  south. 

I'ursuing  these  beautiful  generalizations.  Ampere  showed  that  a 
niognct  may  be  assimilated  to  an  assemblage  of  circular  vertical  and 
parallel  currents  passing  in  the  same  direction.  An  assemblage  of 
such  cuiTents  indeed — experiment  will  show  us — when  freely  sus- 
pended so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  in  a  horizontal  plane,  places  itself,  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  earth,  in  the  magnetic  meridian;  in 
fact,  it  behaves  exactly  like  a  magnetic  needle.  Ampere  constructed 
a  helix  or  etcdrical  mar/net  in  this  way : — He  took  a  metallic  wire 
and  i-olled  it  round  a  cylinder  in  equidistant  coils,  giving  it  the  fonn 
represented  in  Fig.  418;  he  then  brought  the  two  extremities  of  the 
wires  longitudinally  above  the  coils,  and  curved  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  could  freely  turn  round  a  vertical  axis;  next,  he  at- 
tached the  two  ends  of  the  wire  to  the  reo])hores  of  a  pile.     When  the 
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current  passes  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  arrows,  the  solenmd — 
the  name  given  to  the  apparatus  by  Ampere — ^places  itself  in  a  position 
of  stable  equilibrium ;  each  coil  is  in  a  vertical  plane,  its  direction 
being  from  magnetic  east  to  west ;  the  axis  of  the  solenoid  coincides 
then  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  exactly  like  a  magnetic  needle.  If 
the  direction  of  the  current  is  changed,  the  solenoid  is  seen  to  be  dis- 
placed; and  after  having  moved  through  180°,  it  places  itself  in  its 
original  position,  its  longitudinal  axis  being  always  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  but  it  is  turned  about.  T^astly,  an  element  of  the  solenoid, 
suspended  so  that  it  is  able  to  turn  freely  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
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\orth. 
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South. 
Fio.  4l8.~Direction  of  a  solenoid  In  the  meridian,  under  the  action  of  the  earth. 


to  the  magnetic  meridian,  assumes  an  inclination  which  is  precisely 
equal  to  that  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Thus,  ordinary  magnets,  and  solenoids  or  electrical  magnets,  con- 
duct themselves  in  the  same  manner  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  earth.  But  the  analogy  has  been  pushed 
further ;  Ampere  has  shown  that  the  extremities  or  poles  of  two  sole- 
noids exercise  on  each  other  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  poles  of  magnets : 
poles  of  the  same  name  of  solenoids  repel  each  other ;  while  poles  of 
contrary  names  attract  each  other.  Lastly,  the  same  actions  manifest 
themselves,  if  the  pole  of  a  solenoid  is  presented  to  one  or  other  of  the 
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two  poles  of  a  magnetic  needle.  The  ainiilority  is  complete,  and 
Ampere  waa  able  to  form  liis  theory  of  magnetism  in  all  its  exactness, 
a  tiheoi7  which  usiinilateB  magnetic  phenomena  with  dynamie 
electxical  phenomena.  The  following  is  a  bri^  rfyum/  of  thia 
beautifiil  theotf : — 

The  teireetrial  globe  ia  continually  traveTBed  l^  nnmerom  electrical 
cnrrenta,  induced  perhaps  by  chemical  action.  Theae  varions  correnta, 
with  direotiona  and  intensitiee  probably  difTeient  and  variable,  pro-  - 
dnce  on  magnets  the  same  effect  as  a  aingle  current,  lesulting  &om 
the  composition  of  the  elementary  cnrrenta,  circulating  &om  east  to 
west,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  earth's  movement  of  rotation.  A 
magnetic  substance,  iron,  steel,  &c.,  ako  becomes  the  seat  of  elemen- 
tary electrical  currents,  circtiliittng  round  certain  groups  of  atoms. 
In  soft  iron,  and  in  tnaguetic  bodies  which  are  not  endowed  with 
polar  magnetism,  these  currents  move  in  all  directions,  so  that  the 
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resulting  effect  is  nil.     In  magnets,  on  the  contrary,  the  particular 

currents  havu  all  the  same  direction  ;  for  example,  they  circulate  as 
the  arrows  indicate  in  Fig.  419,  in  which  is  shown  a  transverse  section 
of  a  magnetic  bar.  In  the  neighbouring  or  contiguous  portions  in 
b,  h',  a,  a',  &c.,  tlie  currents  are  of  contrary  directions,  and  are  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that  the  total  effect  is  reduced  to  the  exterior  effect,  which 
leads  us  to  consider  tlie  contour  of  each  edge  as  being  traversed  by  a 
single  current.  Tlie  same  effect  will  take  place  in  all  the  sections, 
and  tlie  m^net  will  be  constituted  as  indicated  in  Fig.  420. 

We  therefore  see  that,  according  to  Ampfere's  theory,  every  magnet 
may  be  considered  an  equivalent  to  a  solenoid. 

In  regard  to  m^netic  substances,  snch  as  soft  iron,  the  vicinity  of 
a  magnet  causes  them  to  momentarily  acquire  polar  magnetism,  by  the 
same  action  that  the  currents  of  solenoids  exercise  on  the  currents  of 
which  they  themselves  are  a  part.  This  influence  modifies  the  direc- 
tion of  these  elementary  cunents,  ;ind  makes  their  i-csultant  no  longer 
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nil;  thus  is  produced  induced  magnetism.  We  shall  find,  moreover, 
that  permanent  magnetism  is  perfectly  explained  by  Ampere's  theory ; 
but  in  this  case,  experiments  must  instruct  us,  and  will  reveal  to  us 
phenomena  of  the  greatest  interest. 

In  September  1820,  Arago,  a  short  time  after  Oersted's  and 
Amp6i*e*s  discoveries,  made  the  following  experiments  : — He  inserted 
into  a  mass  of  iron  filings  a  copper  wire  which  united  the  two  poles 
of  a  pile  ;  on  drawing  out  the  wire  without  interrupting  the  cun*ent,  he 
saw  its  surface  covered  with  particles  of  iron  filings,  arranged  trans- 
versely ;  as  soon  as  the  cuiTcnt  was  interrupted,  the  particles  detached 
themselves  from  the  copper  and  fell.  To  assure  himself  that  this  was 
temporary  magnetism,  not  the  attraction  of  an  electrified  body  for 
light  bodies,  he  substituted  for  the  iron  filings  a  non-magnetic  sub- 
stance, and  the  phenomenon  did  not  take  place.     ( )n  placing  needles 


Fkj.  421.— Magnetization  of  a  steel  netMlle  l»y  a  solcnoi*]  :  dextror«il  nnd  Binistrorsal  »j>iial.s. 


of  soft  iron,  and  then  of  tempered  steel,  very  near  the  copper  wire,  he 
noticed  that  the  action  of  the  current  transformed  them  into  magnetic 
needles,  having  their  southern  pole  always  to  the  left  of  the  current ; 
this  result  agreed  with  the  then  recent  experiments  of  Oersted.  Soon 
after,  Arago  and  Ampere  noticed  that  the  magnetism  of  soft  iron,  or 
that  of  steel,  was  developed  with  much  greater  intensity  by  placing 
tlie  needle  in  the  interior  of  an  electrical  helix.  The  reophore  wire 
of  a  pile  was  coiled  round  a  glass  tube ;  then,  having  placed  in  the 
axis  of  the  latter  the  needle  to  be  magnetized,  they  passed  the  current 
through  the  wire :  magnetization  was  immediately  produced,  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  it  was  temporary  in  soft  iron,  and 
permanent  in  steel. 

(Ilancing  at  Fig.  421,  we  see  that  there  are  two  ways  of  coiling 
the  wire  round  the  tube.     Supposing  the  tube  to  be  horizontal,  the 
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wive  can  he  coiled  from  ri^'Jit  to  left,  cfich  round  bpiiig  coilud  from  top 
to  bottom  on  the  side  of  the  tub  tamed  tovarda  the  operator;  this  is 
the  dextioTsal  solencnd ;  or,  again,  the  wire  may  be  coiled  in  the  same 
way,  bat  passing  from  left  to  right ;  this  ia  the  ainistroisal  solenoid. 
If  the  cnrrent  tiaverses  the  coils  of  the  spiral  from  left  to  right,  aa 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  magnetization  will  give  a  soathem  pole 
as  to  the  needle,  to  the  left  in  the  dextrorsal  spiral ;  the  southern 
pole  Willi  on  the  contrary,  be  to  the  r^ht  in  the  needle  of  the 
sinistrorsal  spiral 

In  both  cases,  the  southern  pole  is  always  to  t^e  left  of  the  conent, 
according  to  Amp^'s  law. 

By  this  process  of  magnetization,  so  simple  and  wonderful, 
secondary  poles  can  be  produced  at  will  on  bars  to  be  magnetized, 
which  aie  called,  as  we  have  before  seen,  consequent  points.  To 
eflect  this  it  is  snf&cient,  afl«T  having  coiled  the  wire  in  one  direction 
round  the  tube,  to  coil  it  in  the  opposite  direction  at  each  of  the 
points  when  we  desire  to  produce  a  secondary  pole.    The  whole 
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spiral  is  tlnis  formed  of  a  dextrorsal  spiral,  followed  by  a  siuiatrorsal 
spiral,  and  so  on  (fig.  422). 

We  have  mentioned  that  soft  iron,  surrounded  by  a  magnetized 
spiral,  assumes  temporary  magnetism.  The  magnetic  force  thus  de- 
veloped is  more  powerful  according  as  the  iron  is  more  homogeneous 
and  pure,  and  as  the  number  of  the  coils  of  the  spiral  is  greater.  To 
realize  this  last  condition,  the  metallic  wire  is  surrounded  by  an 
insulating  envelope,  as  in  Schweigger's  multiplier  for  example,  by  a 
silk  thread:  it  is  then  coiled  round  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  drawing 
the  coils  as  close  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  a  great  number  of 
rounds.  It  then  becomes  what  is  called  an  electro-magnet;  that  is 
to  say,  a  magnet  whose  magnetic  power  subsists  during  the  passage 
of  the  current  of  the  pile,  and  ceases  when  the  ciurent  is  discon- 
tinued. The  form  of  a  cylinder,  bent  like  a  horse-shoe,  is  usually 
given  to  electro-magnets,  each  branch  of  which   is  covered  with   a 
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portion  of  wire  C^^.  423).  Tlie  spirals  here  appear  coiled  in 
an  opposite  direction,  but  the  direction  of  the  coiling  is  in 
reality  the  same  in  both  branches,  if  we  suppose   the   cylinder  of 


soft  iron  straightened-  We  have  then,  at  the  two  extremities,  as 
soon  as  the  current  passes,  two  poles  of  contrary  names.  Electro- 
magnets are  also  made  with  two  parallel  iron  cylinders  of  soft 
iron,  united  on  one  side   by  an  iron  plate,  and  on  the  other  by  a 


copper  pkte  (Fig.  424).  The  power  of  an  electro-magnet  depends 
not  only  on  the  number  of  coils  of  the  conducting  wire  of  the 
current,  but  also  on  the  intensity  of  the  ktter,  and  the  dlmeusions 
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of  the  soft  iron  which  forma  it.  The  electro-magnet  constructed 
by  M.  Pouillet  for  the  Facultt;  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  weight  of  several  thousand  kilngTammes. 

Majiy  curious  experimeuts  can  be  made  with  electro-magnets ; 
we  may,  for  example,  form  a  magnetic  chain,  by  placing  a  heap  of 
magnetic  substances,  iron  filings,  nails,  &c.  below  the  poles.  As  soon 
as  the  current  passes,  the  little  bodies  are  attracted  by  the  poles, 
which  magnetize  them  by  induction,  and  then  get  mixed  togethei-, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  426.  As  soon  as  the  circuit  is  broken,  all  the  frag- 
ments of  the  chain  fall  simultaneously. 


f^S. 


The  promptitude  with  which  soft  iron  is  magnetized  under  the 
influence  of  electricity,  and  loses  its  magnetism  as  soon  as  the  current 
ceases,  has  brought  to  light  numerous  and  important  applications  of 
the  electro-magnet  We  shall  see.  moreover,  that  this  property  has 
been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  motive  machines, — not  very 
powerful,  it  is  true,  but  valuable  for  work  which  requires  precision 
and  regularity.  In  the  electric  telegraph  especially,  the  electro-magnet 
acts  this  important  part,  jimving  Jiuw  wfli  speculalions  of  llie  most 
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profound  theories  lead  to  practical  applications  of  the  highest  social 
utility.  Hereafter  we  shall  do  justice  to  the  inventors  of  the  system 
who  have  efiTected  this  almost  instantaneous  mode  of  communica- 
tion of  thought ;  but  the  names  of  Volta,  Ampire,  Oersted,  and  Arago 
must  be  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  civilized  world ;  for  it  is  these 
celebrated  men  who  discovered  the  principles  which  have  rendered 
this  wonderful  invention  possible. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PHEHOMDIA  or  INDUCnON. 

DisGoret;  of  indndjon  hj  Fandsj— Indootoim  hf  ■  oiimut ;  indocdng  cml  and 
iudnoad  cx»l — Induction  by  b  nu^not — Mi'^i"—  ftmnded  on  the  prodnctuai  of 
indoood  onnmto— Olirki^i  mHhino — Bnhiakaaff'a  wiThmn  fitMimmtitflr — 
Effoots  of  the  indaotion  ooil. 

TIABADAT,  one  of  the  greeteat  phTsicuts  of  oar  centniy,  in 
-^  Kovember  1831  discoveied  a  remukable  &ct  connected  with  '  J' 
the  eleotrio  current ;  he  foond  that  when  a  conent  .pKiii!^  through  a  > 
metallic  wire,  it  piodaces  in  a  seoond  win,  placed  [Mrallel'to  the 
first,  and  separated  tnm  it  I:^  an  ipanVting  body,  a  oniient  which 
flows  in  a  oontraiy  direction  to  the  first  cnrrent  The  existence  of 
the  current  thus  developed  by  the  influence  of  induction  can  be  proved 
by  the  spontaneous  deviation  undergone  by  the  needle  of  a  galvano- 
meter with  which  the  wire  communicates.  The  second  current 
quickly  ceases,  although  the  first  current  continues  to  circulate  in 
the  principal  wire ;  but  if  the  latter  is  broken,  another  instantaneous 
current  is  produced  in  a  contrary  direction  in  the  parallel  wire, 
and  again  ceases  immediately.  The  original  current  is  called  the 
inducing  current;  the  current  produced  when  this  latter  commences 
is  the  inverse  induced  current ;  and,  lastly,  the  current  which  is  de- 
veloped when  the  induction  current  is  stopped,  is  called  the  direct 
induced  current. 

Magnets,  as  well  as  voltaic  currents,  produce  induction  currents ; 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  with  static  electrical  discharges,  as  M. 
MasBon  proved  in  1834, 

To  obtain  powerful  induced  currents  a  considerable  length  must 
bo  given  to  the  parallel  wires.     The  inconvenience  which  results  from 


this  is  avoided  by  winding  each  of  the  wirea  covered  with  silk  roiind 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  cardboard  or  wood.  Tliis  is  called  a  coil.  Tlie 
two  extremities  of  each  wh-fr  are  terminated  by  two  metallic  but- 
tons, or  binding  screws,  fixed  on  one  of  the  bases  of  the  cylinder: 
these  are  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  coil  in  communieation 
either  with  the  two  reophores  of  a  yile,  or  with  a  galvanometer. 
If  we  take  two  coils,  one  of  greater  diameter  than  the  other,  so 
that  the  smaller  can  pass  within  the  cylindrical  cavity  of  the 
larger  one,  and  place  the  lai'ger,  or  induced,  or  secondari/  coil  in 
communication  with  a  galvanometer,  and  the  other,  the  inducing  coil, 
into  the  first ;  and  if  now  the  latter  is  placed  in  communication  with 
the  poles  of  a  Bunsen  element,  wc  observe  that,  bo  soon  as  the  current 
is  closed,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deviated,  because  an  inverse 


induced  current  has  traversed  the  wire  of  the  first  coil;  but  the 
needle  soon  returns  to  zero  after  alight  oscillations,  and  remains  there 
so  long  as  tlie  current  passes.  If  the  induction  circuit  is  now  broken, 
the  needle  deviates  in  a  reverse  direction,  consequently  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  direct  induced  current.  Then  it  again  returns  to 
zero  and  stops  there  until  the  current  is  broken.  The  same  experi- 
ment may  be  made  in  another  manner. 

Let  us  suppose  two  copper  wires  wound  on  the  same  coil, 
well  insulated  from  each  other  by  the  silk  by  which  they  are 
covered  (Fig.  427) ;  the  one  communicates  by  ita  extremities  with 
a  galvanometer  o ;  the  other  with  the  element  P  of  a  Bunsen  battery. 
The  current  which  traverses  the  coil  can  be  interrupted  or  estabhshed 
at  will  by  raising  portions  of  the  wire  which  are  immersed  in  the 
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veeseU  g  and  g,  filled  with  mercuty.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  prove, 
bj  obserring  the  directioa  of  Ibe  deflection  of  the  galvaaometer, 
the  presence  of  Jndaced  cuirents,  direct  and  inverse,  at  the  moment 
when  the  indncin^'  curreat  commences  and  ends. 

The  first  experiment  proves  that  every  voltaic  corrent  develops, 
at  the  moment  of  its  commencement,  an  inverse  cnrrent  in  the  wire 
near  to  it ;  and  at  tlie  moment  when  it  ends  a  direct  current ;  so  that 
its  inducing  action  is  nil  during  the  whole  time  the  induction  current 
is  passing. 

Let  the  indaction  coil  be  In  connection  with  the  pile,  and  the 
circuit  closed  before  the  two  coils  are  brought  together,  as  in  Fig.  428 ' 
if  now  the  inducing  and  induced  coib  are  quickly  brought  near  each   , 


other,  an  inverse  current  is  produced  in  the  latter,  as  the  defection  of 
tlie  galvanometer  needle  indicates.  This  current  ciuickly  ceases ;  but 
if  then  the  induction  coil  is  removed,  a  direct  induced  current  is 
developed,  and  ceases  immediately  like  the  first.  In  a  word,  everj'- 
tliiug  occurs  aa  in  the  first  experiment. 

If  the  intensity  cif  the  inducing  current  is  increased  iu  the 
interval  which  separates  the  production  of  the  two  opposite  induced 
currents,  at  the  moment  when  this  increase  takes  place  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer,  which  hod  returned  to  zero,  is  deflected, 
and  indicates  the  presence  of  an  inverse  induced  current.  If  the 
intensity  of  the  current,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes,  it  produces  a 
direct  current  in  the  induced  coil. 
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The  phenomena  of  induction  by  a  current  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  statements: — 

A  voltaic  current  develops,  by  influence  or  induction,  in  a  neigh- 
Twnring  inducting  wire,  a  current  of  opposite  direction  to  its  own, 
that  is  to  aay  an  inverse  induced  current,  whenever — 

1st  It  commences; 

2nd.  It  approaches ; 

3rd.  It  increases  in  intensity. 

Tlie  same  current  produces  a  direct  induced  current,  of  Uie  same 
direction  with  its  own,  whenever — 

1st.  It  finishes; 

2nd.  It  recedes; 

3rd.  It  diminishes  in  intensity. 

We  shall  now  see  that  the  same  phenomena  are  produced  with 
magnetic  currents,  that  is  to  say  with  raf^jncts,  and  Ampere's  theory 
thus  received  from  Faraday's  experiments  a  fresh  coufirniiition. 

Let  US  again  take  a  coil,  having  its  extremities  in  communication 
with  a  galvanometer,  and  let  us  place  a  magnet  in  t)ie  axis  of  tlie 
cylinder  and   quickly  approach   one   of   its 
poles  to  the  coil:  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer   is    immediately    deflected    and 
then  it  returns  to  zero.     The   direction  of 
the  deviation  indicates  a  current  opposite  to 
that  which,  according   to  Ampere's  theory, 
represents  the  action  of  the  adjacent  pole  of 
the  coil;  moreover,  the  induced  current  soon 
ceases,  and  nothing  more  is  manifested  so 
long  as  the   magnet  remains  present  {Fig. 
429).     If  it  is  removed  suddenly,  however,       '. '    .. 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected   ^^^  d   t-    i> 

in  a  contrary  direction,  and  tlien  returns  to 

zero  after  a  few  oscillations ;  it  has  thus  showed  the  presence  of  a 
direct  induced  current. 

Before  approaching  the  magnet  let  us  suppose  that  a  cylinder 
of  soft  iron  has  been  introduced  into  the  coil  (Fig.  430).  If  now  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  is  brought  near,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  induction  and  the  production  of  an  inverse 
current  will  take  place  for  two  reasons :  flrst,  the  presence  of  the 


int^iict  BuiHces  to  produce  the  induced  curreut;  secondly,  the  soft 
iron  is  it«olf  magnetized  by  iiiductiou,  and  reacts  on  the  coil.  This 
in  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  the  deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
luetcr  Ib  stronger  than  in  the  preceding  experiment.  The  same 
remark  apjilies  to  the  direct  induced  current,  which  the  rapid 
niinoval  uf  the  magnet  develops  in  the  coil.  Lastly,  if  the  distance 
of  the  maynut  from  Uie  soft  iron  is  vftried,  the  magnetism  of  this  latter 
increiists  ur  diminiahes,  and  thu  presence  of  contrary  induced  currents 
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18  proved  under  both  conditions  To  sum  np,  an  ijiveree  current  uf 
electricity  is  induced  in  a  conducting  wire  by  a  magnet,  whenever — 

1st.  The  magnetic  pole  is  approached ; 

2nd.  It  comes  in  contact; 

iti-d.  Its  intensity  is  increased. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  a  direct  induced  current  is  produced 
will- never — 

Ist.  The  mt^jnctic  pole  is  taken  away ; 

2nd.  It  is  detached ; 

3rd.  Its  intensity  diminishes. 

The  magnetic  power  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  like  a  magnet, 
develops  induction  currents,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
case  of  static  electrical  discharges. 


Induced  currents  ai-e  distinguished  from  ordinary  currents  pro- 
duced by  a  single  pile  by  their  tension,  which  is  much  more  consider- 
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able  than  that  of  the  imiiiciug  current.  They  have  been  utilized  in 
the  coaatruction  of  electro -motive  apparatus  of  great  power.  We 
may  meutiou  Clarke's  machine  ami  the  coil,  the  invention  of  which 
18  due  to  M.  Mttsaon,  but  which,  having  receiveil  important  adLli- 
ttons  from  M.  Ruhmkorff,  now  bears  the  namo  of  tliat  celebrated 
instrument-maker. 

Clarke's  machine  is  represented  in  Fry.   431;    it  consists  of  a 
powerful  magnet,  ab.  composed  of  several  plates  in  the  form  of  a 


horse-shoe  solidly  fixed  to  a  vertical  piece  of  wood,  in  such  a  manner 

that  its  two  i>oles  are  brought  opposite  to  two  coils,  each  furnished 
with  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron. 

The  two  snft-u'on  cores  are  connected  on  tlie  side  of  the  magnet 
by  a  copper  plate,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  an  iron  jilate,  I  t' ;  the 
two  coils  thus  arranged  constitute  in  fact  an  electro- magnet.  They 
are  arranged  so  as  to  revolve  round  a  horizontal  axis,  f,  which  pasai-s 
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between  \ha  arms  of  the  magnet,  and  ia  connected  behind  Uie 
vertical  pUte  witJi  an  endleae  chain  and  wheel  with  a  handle. 

When  the  F»nmT|ip^>  is  put  in  motion,  the  two  ooila  turn  roond 
their  common  axia,  and  each  of  them  ia  presented  at  each  lerolatioii 
to  the  poles  of  the  fixed  mogii^  A  B,  As  the  wires  of  which  the  coils 
are  foitned  are  wound  in  oontraiy  directions,  one  of  them  bdng 
siniatrorBal  and  tite  oUier  dextroisal,  it  follows  that  the  induced 
oarrent^  derekiped  in  each  of  them  by  the  approach  of  the  two 
contzwy  pdies  of  the  fixed  magnet,  are  in  the  aame  direction.  The 
direction  of  tJieae  conents  changes  when  the  coils  get  farther  &om 
the  two  poles;  bat  it  changes  in  boUi  of  them  at  the  same  time,  so 
that,  at  dach  instant,  the  indnced  conents  are  both  direct  or  both 
reversed.  The  magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  moreover  produces 
carreota  which  increase  the  intensity  of  the  induetire  action. 
The  two  wires  of  the  coil  terminate  at  a  special  apparatus  called 
a  commatator,  which  ia  used  at  will,  either  to  preserve  the  current 
in  the  same  direction  during  the  whole  of  the  movement,  or  to  allow 
the  direction  of  thia  current  to  change  alternately  at  each  half 
revolution. 

With  Clarke's  machine  all  the  elfecta  of  ordinary  electro-motors 
are  prodoced,  bat  at  a  much  greater  d^ree  of  tensiop  than  that 
pTodoced  by  pilee.  Special  arrangements  permit  the  production, 
sometimes  of  violent  shocks,  sometimes  of  sparks  or  heating  effects, 
and  sometimes  of  chemical  decompositions.  In  the  last  case,  the 
current  remains  practically  constant ;  in  the  others,  on  the  contrary, 
the  current  must  be  alternately  closed  and  broken. 


Ruhmkorff's  induction  machine  is  represented  in  Fig.  432.  It 
is  composed  of  two  coila :  the  interior  one,  formed  of  wire  of  a 
diameter  of  about  2  or  3  millimetres  but  of  small  length,  50  or  6U 
metres  for  instance,  is  the  inducting  coil ;  the  two  extremities  of  the 
conducting  wire  tcnninate  at  /  and  /'  in  two  little  brass  binding 
screws. 

The  indnced  or  secondary  coil  surrounds  the  first,  which  is  placed 
concentrically  in  its  cavity;  it  is  formed  of  an  extremely  fine  wire, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  millimetre  diameter,  and  a  length  of  sometimes 
30  kilometres.  The  two  extremities  of  the  induced  wire  are  attached 
at  the  outside  to  two  metallic  binding  screws,  A  and  B,  which  are  at 
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the  top  of  two  insulating  glass  columns.  Lastly,  in  tlio  interior  of 
the  iuduciiiy  or  primary  coil  a  cylindrical  biindle  uf  thick  suft-iran 
vires  is  placed,  terminated  at  the  extremities  by  two  discs  of  the 
^<iime  luetaL 

Whenever  the  current  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine  or  voltiiio 
pile  ia  sent  through  the  inducing  wive  and  traveraea  it,  entering  at  / 
and  coming  out  at/',  an  induced  current  will  be  generated  in  the  wiiis 
uF  the  outer  coil,  under  the  double  influence  uf  the  inducing  coil  and 
the  mugnetism  of  the  bundle  of  soft  iron.  Whenever  the  induciny 
cnrrent  is  interrupted,  it  will  produce  in  tlie  induced  coil  a  fresh 
current  of  contrary  direction  to  the  lirat.  Multiplying  the  number  ol' 
the  {wssagea  of  the  current  and  its  interruptions,  a  series  uf  iiistan- 
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tftueous  currents  will  be  produced,  so  near  together  and  so  intense, 
that  the  resulting  effect  will  be  superior  to  that  of  ttie  most  powerful 
batteries.  It  remains  for  us  to  sUite  by  what  meclianism  these  suc- 
cessive inteiTuptions  are  obtained. 

At  L  we  observe,  mounted  on  a  metallic  column,  n  metal  lever 
having  two  branches,  one  of  which  has  a  point  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  contained  in  a  glass,  M,  whilst  the  other 
is  tenuinated  by  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  reaching  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  huuJle  of  iron  wires  of  the  induction  coil.  When 
the  point  touches  the  surface  of  Ihe  mercury,  the  piece  of  iron 
of  the  ulhcr  branch   is  no  longtr  in   contact  with   the   iron   core ; 


Bad  the  reverse  of  this  happens  when  this  tatter  contact  takes 
place  e  point  no  longer  touches  the  mercury.  Let  iia  start 
from  tlie  first  position  and  notice  what  Iiappens  in  the  apparatus. 
The  t  ent  of  Uie  pile  then  passes  through  the  column  whicli 
cai  I  le  glass  Ulleil  with  mercury,  follows  the  liquid,  the  point 
in  Ci  t  with  it.  and  the  bi'anch  h  of  the  lever  descends  along  the 
uiii  which  supports  it,  and  by  means  of  a  metallic  band  enters 
wire  /'  of  the  induction  coil.  The  current  then  passes  through 
!  induction  coil,  returns  by  /  and  p:issea  to  the  other  reophore 
of  the  pile;  thus  the  contact  of  the  point  with  the  mercurj'  allows 
the  induction  cui-rent  to  pass.  But  directly  this  current  enters 
the  coil,  the  bundle  of  soft  iron  is  magnetized,  attracts  the  sniail 
mass  of  the  lever,  whence  results  the  raising  up  of  the  branch 
iMirryinjj  the  ]>oint;  this  leaves  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  the 
current  ia  broken.  Then  the  magnetism  of  the  bundle  ceases,  the 
contact  of  the  piece  of  soft  iron  no  longer  exists;  and  the  point 
Hgain  touches  the  mercury.  The  same  phenomena  are  produced  in 
the  Siune  manner,  as  long  as  the  induction  coil  ia  in  communica- 
tion with  the  pile.  The  mercury  contact-breaker  which  we  have 
just  described  was  invented  by  M.  LUin  Foucault.  Other  contact- 
breakers  produce  the  same  effect  by  means  of  a  spring. 

We  have  said  nothing  at  present  about  the  commutator,  c,  the 
iibject  of  which  is  either  to  change  the  direction  of  tJie  induction 
current,  or  to  interrupt  it.  Kuhmkorff's  commutator  (Fig.  433) 
fulfils  both  functions  at  will :  it  is  both  rluotome  (intemipter  of 
the  current)  and  rlieotrope  (inverter  of  the  current).  It  consists 
of  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  glass,  the  convex  surface  of  which  is  partly 
covered  with  two  copper  plates,  c  c',  thick  in  the  middle  and  thinner 
at  the  edges.  These  plates  liave  intervening  between  them  two  por- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  insulating  cylinder;  on  each  side  two 
springs,  //',  press  laterally  against  the  cylinder,  when  it  is  turned 
so  as  to  bring  the  thickness  of  the  copper  plates  in  coutact  vrilh 
the  springs.  1  f,  by  the  use  of  a  milled-head  or  a  handle  with  which 
its  axis  is  furnished,  the  cylinder  is  turned  through  90  degrees,  the 
plates  of  the  springs  are  opposite  the  gla.ss  or  wood,  which  they  need 
not  necessarily  toucL  In  the  first  position,  the  current  passes;  in  the 
second,  it  is  interrupted.  Indeed,  the  current  reaches  the  pile  with 
the  binding  screw  a  ;  thence,  by  the  spring  /  it  passes  to  the  copper 
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plat«  c.  This  coiumuDicates  by  a  screw  g  with  one  of  the  pivots  of 
the  cylinder,  then  with  the  biittoo  D,  luid  traverses  the  circuit,  one 
of  the  ends  of  which  is  fixed  to  this  latter  point.  It  returns  by  the 
nther  extremity  to  the  buttOD  d'  to  the  seoond  pivi.t  of  the  cylinder, 
and  by  the  screw  g  to  the  plate  c',  and  lastly,  by  the  springy",  to 
tlie  binding  screw  a',  whence  it  returns  to  the  pile.  When  the 
springs  //'  no  longer  touch  the  plates  c  c',  the  current  can  no  longer 
pass.     This  apparatus  is  tlien  a  good  interrupter  or  rheotome. 

Bat   when   the   current   passes  as  we   have  just   stated,  it    is 

sufficient  to  turn  the  button  through  18U°,  to  oh^nge  its  direction. 

For    then,  the   plate    c'   touches    the 

spring  /,  and  the  current  passes  from 

d'  to  D,  instead  of  goiug  from  D  to  u'. 

Thus  the  little  apparatus  of  Buhmkortf 

is  also  a  commulalor,  that  is  to  say,  an 

inverter  of  the  current,  or  rkeotrope.    It 

forms  part  of  the  induction  coil ;  but 

it  ia  clear  that  it  can  be  used  when- 
ever we  require  to  change  the  direction 

of  a  current. 


When  RnlunkorfT's  coil  is  at  work, 
if  the  two  extremities  of  the  wire  of 
the  induced  or  secondary  coil  are 
brought  sufhciently  near,  a  series  of 
sparks  succeed  each  other  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  line  of  light  appears 
continuous.  It  is  remarkable  that,  of 
the  two  induced  currents  opposite  in 
direction  which  are  generated  by  suc- 
cessive interruptions  of  the  inducing  current,  the  direct  current 
alone  produces  sparks ;  the  tension  of  the  inverse  current  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  allow  it  to  traverse  the  air. 

With  the  first  coils,  the  length  of  the  sparks  attained  a  maxi- 
mum of  8  millimetres.  By  degrees,  improvements — among  which 
we  must  point  out  that  of  M.  Fizeau,  which  consists  in  interposing 
a  condenser,  a  Leyden  jar  for  example,  in  the  circuit — have  led  to 
the   production  of  sparks  from  10  to  20  and  30  centimetres.     By 


iucreaaiiig  tlie  length  of  wire  of  Uie  induction  coil  to  100.000  metres, 
M.  KuhmkorR'  was  able  to  obtain  sparks  of  50  cenlimelres  iu  length  : 
blocks  of  glass  one  decimetre  in  thickueaa  have  been  pieroed  throu^ 
and  through  by  the  discharge;  The  physical  effects  obtained  witb 
this  poweiful  machine  are  extremely  remarkable :  we  may  employ 
it  to  cliarge  Lcyden  jars  and  electrical  batteries.  It  is  thus  that 
M.  Jamin,  having  charged  a  battery  of  120  Leyden  jars  with  four 
coupled  coils,  each  furnished  with  two  of  Bunsen's  elements,  was 
able  to  melt  and  volatilize  iron,  silver  and  copper  wires,  more  tb&o 
a  metre  in  length. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE      ELECTRIC      LI(;HT. 

Sparks  obtained  by  static  electrical  discharges ;  luminous  tufts — Light  in  rarefied 
gases — Voltaic  arc ;  phenomena  of  transport ;  form  of  the  carbon  points — 
Intensity  of  the  electric  light — Electric  light  of  induction  currents — Stratifi- 
cations ;  experiments  with  Creissler's  tubes — Phosphorescence  of  sulphate  of 
quinine. 

"DETWEEN  the  feeble  sparks  seen  iu  the  darkness,  when  the  finger 
^^  is  brought  near  a  rod  of  resin  which  has  been  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  the  long  and  bright  flashes  of  fire  which  are  emitted 
by  the  conductors  of  powerful  batteries,  or  by  the  dazzling  light  of 
the  voltaic  arc,  there  is  indeed  a  diflference :  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
same  phenomenon.  It  is  also  the  same  light  wliich  appears  with 
greater  beauty  and  grandeur  in  thunderstorms. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  this  light  is 
produced.  We  have  seen  that,  whenever  two  bodies  charged  with 
opposite  electricities,  at  a  sufficiently  great  tension,  are  near  together, 
with  a  non-conducting  interval, — that  is,  when  a  resisting  medium  is 
interposed  between  the  two  bodies, — a  spark  passes.  The  tendency 
which  contrary  electricities  possess  to  unite  and  constitute  a  neutral 
electricity,  when  they  find  themselves  prevented  by  the  resistance 
of  a  non-conducting  medium,  leads  to  this  transformation  of  the 
forces,  a  transformation  of  electricity  into  light  and  heat.  Hence 
the  spark  in  all  its  forms. 

These  varied  appearances  we  shall  now  review,  both  in  the  case 
of  the  discharges  of  static  electricity,  of  electricity  at  high  tension, 
and  in  dynamic  electrical  currents,  which  the  voltaic  pile  and  induc- 
tion apparatus  have  developed  to  so  high  a  degree  of  power. 

With  ordinary  electrical  machines  of  large  dimensions  remarkable 
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luintitous  effticts  m»y  he  prndut^^  For  this  pnrpoae  a  metallic  plala 
h  employul,  wliich  nlield  tn  tlie  hand  by  aa  inaulatisA handle,  and  is 
joined  by  means  of  a  melalUc  chain  to  tht*  friction  cushions. 

By  bringing  tiie  edge  of  the  plate  of  the  conductor  of  the  macfaiH* 
to  different  distances,  the  spark  will  at  first  be  seen  nnder  tht:  fun 
of  a  rectilinear  line  of  light,  of  a  dazzling  whiten^3  and  hrightness. 
If  the  tension  of  the  conductor  is  increased  by  turning  the  handle  Of 
the  machine  without  interruption,  the  sparks  succeed  each  other  vitli 
80  much  rapidity  that  the  line  of  light  appears  continuous.  The  aparks 
get  thinner  at  their  centre,  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  two 
conducting  bodies  increases,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  succession 
diminishes ;  then  their  rectilinear  form  gives  place  to  lines  more  or 


less  zigzag,  or  aerpent-like  in  form,  as  if  the  resistance  which  the  flow 
of  tlie  electricity  undergoes  in  its  passage  was  unequally  distributwi 

Besides  the  principal  line  of  iiyht,  we  perceive,  when  the  dt»- 
tancB  becomes  etill  greater,  luminous  hranches  which  i^sue  on  aE 
sides,  and  give  to  the  sparks  the  forms  represented  in  the  draunnga 
of  Fig.  435.  These  long  branch  sparks  are  evidently  the  form  of 
transition  between  the  rectilinear  spark  and  the  luniinoua  brushes.  To 
obtain  this  last  form  of  electrical  light  produced  from  the  conductors 
of  ordinary  machines,  the  metallic  plate  must  be  presented  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  when  the  sparks  we  have  first  described  pass 
from  the  conductor.  Then  there  appears  to'escape  from  the  conductor 
a  kind  of  luminous  tree  which  luucbes  the  conductor  with  ils  Inink, 


^  \ 
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wliile  an  infinite  number  of  branchoa  divei^es  towania  the  plate. 
I'ig.  436  shows  a  Inminous  tutt  as  obtained  by  Van  MaiiiiiL  Between  ■ 
the  plate  and  the  brush  there  sumetimes  exists  ft  dark  space ;  some- 
times B  mass  of  light,  very  narrow  and  having  its  base  on  the  edge  of 


the  plate,  joins  ths  top  of  the  brush.  Tn  this  case,  «'e  siipjwsc  that 
the  conductor  is  I'hnrgcd  with  positive  electricity,  and  the  plate  elec- 
trified by  induction  is,  therefore,  charged  with  negative  electricity.  If 
the  reverse  took  place,  the  brush  with  wide  ramifications  would  escape 


I  «■  Has  sobject,  ilj 

k,  tinned  with  pnrple, 

T  viiite  in  oxygen; 

I  a  hjdrageii;   greeuUli 

«   oAmat   miii    Tcddish-green 

m  c^Mdtal  hydrcBW*  g*s,  and 

wURBlTteeUone  acid. 

IW  fem&  of  Ute  positive  lumi- 
iHOB  kmks  IB  air.  at  tbe  ordinary 
pnanB^Hof  b  Tiolet  colour,  tinged 
wkk  fmrflB,  wbiUt  the  branches 
ace  «Ul^ — tUs  is  |>eriiaps  because 
tke  li^  is  less  condensed.  In 
other  gasee  the  colour  of  ihe  brush 
Taries,  as  Faraday's  experimenU 
^owed :  thus,  in  hydrogen  and  in 
coal  ^s,  it  is  slightly  greenish  ;  in 
oxygen  it  it  white  as  in  air,  but  much  less  besutifnl ;  in  rarefied 
nitrogen,  it  is,  on  the  contraiy,  a    magnifi<.'tot  purple;  in  carboni 
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oxide  and  carbonic  acid  it  is  greenish  in  the  first  yas,  and  slightly 
purple  in  the  second.  In  the  barometric,  or  Tonicellian  vacuum. 
there  is  no  spark,  or  rather  the  spark  appears  between  the  conductor 
and  the  inetaUic  wire  which  dips  in  the  mercury:  at  this  moment, 
the  barometric  vacuum  is  ilhimiuated  with  a  greeiiiali  light,  as  iu 
Fig.  43S. 

For  the  study  of  the  luminous    effects   produced  by  electrical 
discharges  in  rarefied  gases,  the  apparatus  represent^-d  iu  Fig.  439  is 


employed:  this  is  called  an  rlcelric  e^t/.  The  two  metallic  ri>ds, 
each  terminated  by  a  ball,  and  communicating  with  ihe  conducting 
caps  of  the  apparatus,  can  be  approached  or  sepai-ated  at  will.  The 
egg  can  be  detached  from  its  stand  and  sci-ewed  on  the  ])Iate  of  an 
air-pump,  so  that  the  air  can  be  rarefied  at  will,  a  vacuum  made, 
and  a  gas  intrrxluced  at  any  pressure. 

In  air,  at  ordinary  pi^essure,  tlie  spark  obtained  between  the  two 
balls  is  similar  to  that  we  have  described  at  the  ln'gianing:  but  in 


I  FUYSICAL  PBESOUESA.  [Kwcn. 

V  pn^rtioD  as  U>e  air  is  rarefied,  tbe  light  changes  id  appearaooe  aud 

•pes  fitmi  the  positive  hall  as  a  branchel  sheet ;  at  a  pressure  uf 
60  mitt,  it  preeents  the  appearance  shown  in  Fi^  44<).  It  titen  appears 
to  he  composed  of  a  namber  of  Inmiitous  bonds  of  a  purple  colour, 
•ouie  divei^ing  lateially,  others  t«rnuuatitig  at  tbe  negative  boll, 
which  is  itself  enveloped  in  a  thick  sheet  of  violet  light,  \\'ben  the 
ptKssnre  is  tvdaced  to  a  few  millimetres,  the  bauds  unite  into  a 
luminous  Bheaf,  in  the  fonn  of  a  spindle. 

The  variom  lumitvone  phenomena  we  have  just  described  are 
produced  by  static  electrical  discharges.  Between  the  two  approxi- 
mated emla  of  the  reophores  of  a  pile  with  a  very  lai^  nnrober  of  ele- 
ments, brilliant  sparks  may  be  obtained  which  succeed  each  other  witli 
rapiility.  W"c  have  stated  above  that  the  phenomenon  is  much  finer, 
and  the  light  more  intease,  when  it  is  caused  to  pass  between  two 
carlwn  jtoint-s  terminating  the  extremities  of  the  reophores  :  we  then 
obtain  what  is  called  the  voltaic  arc.  By  making  use  of  induction 
currents,  extremely  remarkable  luminous  efTects  may  he  obtaiueil 
without  the  necessity  of  a  pile  with  a  great  number  of  elements.  The 
following  arc  some  details  of  Uie  voltaic  arc  : — 

We  have  already  said  that,  in  order  lo  proiluce  the  luminooa  arc, 
it  is  necessary'  to  place  the  carbon  points  very  near  to  each  oUier ; 
but  when  once  the  current  has  conquered  the  resistance  of  tho 
iiitcr[)oapil  air  and  products  the  light,  the  ]H3iiit8  can  I>e  further 
separated  :  Davy,  working  in  rarefied  air,  obtained  with  his  pile  of 
2,000  couples  an  arc  of  light  of  eighteen  centimetres  in  length. 
The  luminous  intensity  of  the  voltaic  arc  is  so  considerable  that 
the  eye  can  scarcely  endure  its  brightness.  According  to  some 
experiments  made  by  MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  this  intensity 
is  nearly  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  Drummond's  light, — that 
is,  the  brilliant  light  produced  by  directing  an  ignited  jet  of 
oxy-hydrogeo  gas  on  a  piece  of  lime ;  solar  light  has  scarcely  an 
intensity  triple  that  of  the  voltaic  arc  These  two  experimenters 
worked  with  a  Bunsen's  batteiy  of  92  couples  aiTanged  in  two 
series. 

In  studying  the  very  interesting  phenomenon  of  tlie  voltaic  arc, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  the  electrical  current  passing  continuously 
between  the  two  points  transports  from  one  to  the  otlier  minute 
purticluu  of  carbon:   this  tiau^port  of  matter  is  made  with  greatest 
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eadiness  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  [lole,  ao  that  the  points 
)ecome  unequal  in  size :  the  negative  ixiint  increases  at  the  expense 
if  the  other.  Fig.  441  shows  the  appearance  of  the  two  points,  as 
leen  hy  projection  on  a  screen,  in  an  enlarged  fomi.     We  will  leave 

,he   description  of  it   to  the   learneil   yiliysicist   to  whom   we   owe 


tliis  drawing.  M.  Le  Eoux,  in  a  conference  on  the  application 
of  electricity  to  lighthouse  iUumiuation,  given  by  him  at  the 
Soci4t4  d^ Encouragement  povT  {'Industrie  nationale,  described  it 
ae  follows : — "  In  order  to  directly  examine  what  passes  in  the 
voltaic    arc,    gR'at     caro     must    he    Iiikeii    to    pliicc    the    eye    in 
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MisCf  few  Uw  mi  fciillii  '  I  "ij  af  ll»  liehfc.  b 
WM  inlenirf  tllMa  w  to  ilwm  IW  vMe  «f  the  i 
Jetoamf  lfc»  e«rfcw>  wiImii  It  h  i 
ma  Om  Md  Oc  wmam  s  in*  «ilb  •  |M| 
dMo  p«>ni««  iIk  HMigB  oftkeenfcM  pvito  « 
Umm;  A»  pw)ee>iBB  miMm  jon  to  i 
wMft  of  Ae  fhen^HK.  Bm  n«  mam  arinn  poiato  bet« 
«lu^  tlM  r<w*iinin«i  cmo*  of  «  Bbhcs'i  pile  puaea.  Ton 
one  of  the  pmnta  taonRa  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  otber:  tfab  i 
wbkb  ii  tba  mart  oaed,  it  tbe  poutire  poiai ;  it  is  this  wi 
commamoles  «tth  lb»  eurfaoa  «od  of  tbe  pile;  if  it  is  nofe  poii 
than  tbe  iitbtT,  it  is  beeaibK  it  loaes  matwisl  wUdl  tbe  a 
V3'(airES.  We  caa,  todeed,  levnae  tbe  direutbio  of  tbe  eemat: 
Ibea  MB  tbe  carbo«  point  which  ww  jtat  now  tbe  vkA  poin 
iocraM%  white  tbe  other  beenrnw  more  aleoder ;  besides,  fiom  t 

10  time  some  larger  patchew  detach  tbeneelws.  trsTcrae  tbe  s] 
uwler  tbe  fbno  of  Itttk  incandes^rMit  masaes,  md  indicate  (be  di 
tion  of  tranaport.  Yoti  sev  Uule  globules  boil  up  hen  and  ti 
on  tbe  mnfsce  of  tbe  carfmn ;  th^ae  are  globnlea  of  laetted  sil: 
you  will  remark  that  the»e  globules  do  not  appear  on  the  cai 
point*  where  th«  tcmpcislure  is  highest ;  they  are  volatilixed  at 
outKl  Now  we  an  \a  a  vei;  itnpore  vein,  and  a  enagideF 
quantity  of  tbcw  silicK  glolniles  show  themselves;  the  hrightneE 
tin;  arc  siifTers:  blowing  lightly  a^-a  in  si  the  carbons,  tbe  ciirreu 
ttir  inclines  the  arc  and  shows  us  its  development.     ^Ve  now  n 

11  part  of  the  carbons  where  their  purity  leaves  nothing  to  be  desi 
Yon  see  bow  quiet  the  arc  is,  the  progress  r^ular,  the  points  cle 
t«riitinated.  You  will  see  tbe  quiet,  bluish  light  of  the  arc  contr 
ing  with  the  bright  white  of  certain  parts  of  the  points ;  the 
forms  a  kind  of  truncated  cone  swollen  in  the  middle,  tbe  two  b 
of  which  are  the  carbons :  these  two  bases  are  the  brightest 
tiotiB.  the  tvnipemture  is  the  highest  iu  them,  tbe  molecules  tn 
ported  by  the  current  strike   them." 

When  a  space  filled  with  gas  or  very  rarefied  vaiKtnn 
traversed  by  ioduction  currents,  the  luminous  elfects  present  ] 
ticular  characte  rial  ice  of  great  intprest. 

ir  the  air  contained  in  an  eleclriciil  cyy  is  r.uelied  to  a  pres! 
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of  two  or  three  milliraetres,  and  if  the  interior  balls  are  placed 
in  cammunication  with  the  poles  of  a  RubnikorU's  coil,  a  magnificent 
iuminoiis  sheaf  is  seen,  of  a  beautiful  red,  starting  from  the  positive 
ball,  whilst  the  negative  ball  and  rod  are  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  light 
of  a  Lluish  purple.  If  the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed  with 
a  key,  or  commutator,  the  two  lights  are  inverted ;  the  sheaf  issues 
from  the  lower  ball,  whilst  the  violet  aui'eola  eDveloi>es  the  upper  ball. 
If,  before  laretying  the  air,  vapours  of  different  substances  are  Intro- 


UtBchargfl 


dnced, — for  example,  alcohol,  phosphorus,  ov  essence  of  tuqjentine, — 
the  luminous  sheaf  assumes  a  particular  aspect  which  was  discovered 
nearly  at  the  same  time  by  Kubmkorft",  Grove,  and  Qiiet.  The  roi.1 
light  of  the  sheaf  is  interrupted  transversely  by  very  narrow  dark 
bands,  so  that  it  is  alternately  formed  of  dark  and  bright  striie.  From 
the  middle  of  the  aheaf,  where  the  strife  are  rectilinear,  they  are 
uun'ed  in  two  opposite  directions,  each  facing  the  balls  concavely 

T    T 
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given   Uio   name   of  stnuificaiion   of  tUt 


rro   tbi^   pheiioitii!! 

Sim-«  the  time  of  tbia  discovery,  (UfTerent  fomia  have  l>t>on  givcji 
to  the  Teasels  which  contain  the  ranged  vapours  euiuble  for.  Ui« 
producliou  of  tho  stralificatiuns.  HuU  X.  (lie  various  drawin};!»  or 
which  havo  been  uude  froni  tho  objects  themselves)  ri>[irQdu£e« 
iorae  of  thu  mwit  curious  nlTects  of  this  kiud,  produced  in 'tubed 
itnowu  as  Gtud^s  tubcA.  Tlt»  beauty  of  .those  luminous  etfectA.tt 
agoiu  eabaiiccd  by  the  phenomemi  of  phosphurescence  wliich  the 
electrfc  light  producus  in  uranium  ghiss/and  in  curtmn  suits  (uotably 
sulphides),  of  atrontium  and  lalciuui,  nnd  also  id  sulphate  of 
quuuike. 
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BOOK  VII. 

ATMOSPHERIC  METEORS. 

Optical  meteors  :  mirage,  rainbow — Tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
hygrometry — Clouds  and  fogs — ^Dew,  rain,  snow — Crystals  of  snow  and  ice — 
Variations  of  barometric  pressure — Measure  of  maxima  and  minima  tempe- 
ratures— Electrical  meteors  ;  thunderbolts,  thunder  and  lightning — Auroras 
boreales. 

rriHE  reader  who  has  occupied  himself  with  the  studies  of  which 
■^  we  have  spoken  at  some  length,  though  in  a  very  incomplete 
manner,  will  find  that  all  the  physical  phenomena  of  nature  arrange 
themselves  in  one  or  other  of  the  categories  which  correspond  to  the 
six  Books  of  this  work:  Weight,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  and 
Electricity,  We  have  seen  moreover  that  electricity  and  magnetism 
have  the  same  cause — that  they  are,  in  fact,  two  modes  of  action,  at 
first  sight  diflferent,  but  really  the  same,  resulting  from  the  same 
physical  agent.  The  more  science  advances,  the  more  are  the  divi- 
sions of  which  we  speak  effaced ;  in  other  words,  the  more  evident 
does  it  become  that  one  principle  will  probably  some  day  or  other 
account  for  the  varied  phenomena  perceived  by  our  senses,  and  of 
which  the  world  presents  a  perpetual  development.  Moreover,  in 
nature  these  phenomena  are  not  isolated :  the  separation  which 
science  is  obliged  to  make,  without  which  separation  indeed  science 
would  not  be  possible,  does  not  exist  in  reality;  not  only  do  the 
phenomena  co-exist,  but  they  act  and  re-act  one  on  the  other ;  they 
strive  with,  interpenetrate,  aud  modify  each  other  in  a  thousand 
dijBFerent  ways,  and  these  are  the  innumerable  actions  which  become 
to  the  observer  or  contemplator  of  the  universe  the  source  of  all  the 
contrasts  and  of  all  the  harmonies  which  he  observes. 


In  tfais  ooDcloding  Book  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  sketch  of 
the  imaienae  pictum^the  magnifioent  panoramii  which  n>8alt«  from 
the  fJoemBe  of  pbf^ical  phenomena;  bat  we  cannot  omit  sliowiur* 
the  ties  lij-  which  some  of  them  are  bonml  to  the  facts  wliich  we 
ii«ve  stadied,  and  which  the  physicist  reproduces  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  his  libontorr.  Let  ns  for  this  purpose  eonsider  some  of  those 
plieDotueoA  which  are  calW  atmospheric,  the  place  of  their  produc- 
tton  btiii^  tlie  aerial  enrelopn  with  which  the  terrestriftl  globe  ia 
autnntded.  Ther  may  be  arranged  in  three  principal  clashes  : 
Immimtntt  ar  »flittd  wftn>n .-  a^meonn  auifors,  the  produciion  of  wliich 
is  floe  to  Um  modifimion  nodergiinf  bj  aqucons  vapour  under  the 
taflnoooe  of  ramlioiis  of  pressure  and   temperature;    and   lastly. 


TIm  rebnctioD  of  tbe  lamiooiis  njs  which  have  to  pass  through 
either  the  votlre  strata  of  tbe  atmosphere,  or  a  part  of  thetu,  gives 
rise  to  nameroas  phennmena.  amongst  whii-h  we  have  already  de- 
scribed the  apparent  elevation  of  objects  above  their  real  position, 
which  is  callml  atniosplwric  rvfractiiin.  Miragr  ia  a  phenomenon  due 
to  the  same  caow ;  it  is  observed  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  plains  of 
sand,  when  tbe  groand  haa  bran  stiungly  heated  by  tbe  sun's  mys. 
The  ttavoller  who  croseea  thae«  plains,  then  sees  objects  which  are 
raised  aliove  tho  Lttvund,  retlet-liil  as  if  on  a  liquid  expanse;  Ihp 
illusion  is  so  strong  that  those  who  are,  for  the  first  time,  witnesses  of 
tbe  phenomenon,  cannot  betp  believing  in  the  real  existence  of  a  lake 
,  spreading  its  waters  along  the  horizon.  Tbe  French  soldiers  in  tbe 
I^'ptian  expedition  were  more  than  once  deceived  by  this  false 
appearance.  Overcome  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  they  saw  the  longed- 
for  lake  recede  as  they  approached,  renewing  for  them,  under  a  form 
not  less  deceptive,  the  tortnres  of  Tantalus.  Monge,  one  of  the  men 
of  science  of  the  Egyptian  Institute,  was  tlie  first  to  give  a  complete' 
explanation  of  Uie  mirage,  which,  however,  is  not  alone  observed  in 
tbe  African  deserts. 

The  following  is  his  theory  of  the  mirag&  Tlie  solar  rays,  on 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  sandy  stratum,  heat  it  strongly,  whilst 
they  have  passed  through  the  superposed  strata  of  air  without  mnch 
laising  their  temperature, — the  absorbing  power  of  gases  being  very 
small  compared  with  that  of  solids.     But  the  heat  of  the  ground  is 
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communicated  by  direct  contact  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  air  and  from 
that  successively  to  those  above  it ;  and  expanded  air  rises  in  virtue 
of  its  specific  lightness ;  but  if  the  ground  presents  a  nearly  horizontal 
level,  and  if  the  atmosphere  is  calm,  equilibrium  is  retained,  and  feeble 
currents  produced  by  some  inequalities  in  the  expansion  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  lower  air  are  alone  produced.  Hence  it 
follows  that,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  strata  of  the  air 
nearest  the  ground  are  arranged,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  order  of 
decreasing  density.  Let  us  now  imagine  a  luminous  beam  sent 
obliquely  to  the  ground  from  the  point  M,  a  tree  in  our  sketch 
(Fig.  445) ;  on  passing  from  the  rarer  into  the  denser  stratum,  it 
>vill  deviate  from  the  vertical,  from  a  to  d,  and  this  deviation  will 
increase  in  proportion  as  it  encounters  strata  more  and  more  refrac- 


Kio.  445. — Elxplanatiou  of  tlic  mirage. 


tive,  until  falling  at  A  on  a  stratum  with  the  surface  of  which 
it  makes  an  angle  equal  to  its  limiting  angle,  it  will  undergo  total 
reflection.  Starting  from  this  point,  it  will  follow  a  contrary  path, 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vertical,  falling  on  0  in  the  observer's 
eye,  who  then  sees  an  image  of  the  point  M  in  m'.  The  same  path 
being  applied  to  all  the  points  of  the  object — here  it  is  a  tree, — it  will 
appear  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  and  the  observer  will  see  it  as  a 
reversed  image.  The  sky  is  reflected  in  the  same  manner,  whence 
the  brilliancy  of  the  ground  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  object,  and 
the  appearance  which  causes  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  a  liquid 
between  the  eye  and  the  object. 
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The  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  takes  place  also  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  when  the  water  has  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
of  the  air,  and  the  explanation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mirage 
on  land. 

When  the  strata  of  the  air  are  unequally  heated,  instead  of 
being  separated  by  horizontal  surfaces,  they  are  more  or  less  oblique, 
and  we  get  the  lateral  niirage  which  is  observed  principally  in 
mountainous  countries,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  buildings:  in  this  last 
instance,  the  objects  appear  reflected  as  in  a  vertical  mirror.  It  even 
'happens,  as  is  sometimes  observed  at  sea,  that  the  mirage  of  the 
object,  as  a  vessel  for  instance,  is  formed  above  it.  The  son  of  a 
celebrated  navigator  and  physicist,  Scoresby,  witnessed  in  the  polar 
seas  this  last  phenomenon,  which  was  then  called  the  inverted  mirage^ 
One  day  he  perceived  in  the  air  the  inverted  image  of  the  ship  which 
his  father  commanded,  and  from  which  a  sudden  storm  had  separated 
him,  and  the  image  was  so  clear  that  he  could  recognize  the  vessel, 
although  it  was  completely  hidden  below  the  horizon.  To  explain 
this  phenomenon,  the  existence  of  horizontal  strata  of  air,  the  density 
of  which  rapidly  diminishes  from  below  upwards,  must  be  supposed 
at  a  certain  height  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  mirage  is  a  phenomenon  of  simple  refraction,  Tlie  rainbow^ 
haloSy  and  j^drhrUd.  are  liuninous  meteors  produced  by  the  //w- 
pasion  of  light  during  its  passage  through  rain-drops,  the  very 
small  drops  of  whicli  form  the  clouds  or  haze  whicJi  iloat  in  the 
atuios})herc.  We  shall  cuiitine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  the  theory 
of  tlui  rainbow,  pro])ounded  by  Antonio  de  Dominis  in  IGll 
elaborated  by  Dc^scartes,  and  lastly  perfected  by  Newton. 

We  all  know  that  the  rainbow  or  iris  is  seen  opposite  to  the  sun, 
through  the  clouds  which  are  turned  into  rain,  and  that  it  is  some- 
times simple  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  outer  bow  less 
brilliant  than  the  first.  The  principal  or  interior  bow  forms  a 
circular  band  in  the  width  of  w^liich  the  various  colours  of  the 
sjxfctruni  are  seen  in  order  from  violet  to  red,  starting  from  the 
inside  of  tlie  bow.  The  secondary  bow  is  wider  tlum  tlie  first  and 
shows  the  same  coloui-s  arranged  in  a  reverse  order,  so  that  the  red 
is  inside,  next  to  the  red  of  the  principal  bow.  Plate  XI.  shows  this 
arrangement  and  gives  an  exact  Idea  of  the  width  and  i^elalive  bright- 
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neas  of  the  bows,  as  well  as  the  apparent  dimensions  of  the  zone 
which  separates  them. 

To   account  for  the  conditions  which  produce  the  phenomenon, 
let  us  trace  the  patli  of  a  solar  ray,  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  a 


spherical  drop  of  rain.  On  arriving  at  the  surface  of  tlie  sphere,  the 
luminous  ray  is  refracted  and  approaches  the  normal  at  the  point  of 
incidence.  On  meeting  the  interior  surface  of  the  liquid  splierc  it  is 
divided ;  part  of  it  emerges  antl  the  other  part  is  reflected.    The  same 


effect  takes  place  at  each  of  the  meetings  of  the  reflected  ray  with  the 
surface  of  the  drop,  the  intensity  of  the  reflection  diminishing  in  pro- 
portion as  the  successive  reflections  are  accomplished.  Knowing  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  the  luminous  ray,  the  angle  at  which  it  leaves 
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tbe  liquiil  sphere,  after  one,  two,  or  any  cnmber  of  interior  reflections, 
can  be  calculated.  Instead  of  a  BUtgle  laj  of  ligfat,  if  we  imagine  a 
beam  such  as  s  I,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  rajs  which  compose 
the  beam,  not  being  the  same  for  all,  the  emerging  rays  will  emeige 
generally  in  diverging  from  the  sphere,  in  snch  a  manner  that  if  dis- 
persed tlirough  space  they  could  not  act  on  the  eye  or  prodace  an 
imnge  on  the  retina  at  any  distance.  Nevertheless,  calculfttion  prove* 
that  for  certain  incidences  the  emergent  rays  form  &  cylindrical  beam, 
the  intensity  of  which  will  remain  sensibly  the  same  at  a  considerabiG 
distance.  Kewton  gave  the  name  of  efftdivc  rays  to  those  which 
possess  this  property. 

Let  us  recall  to  mind  that  the  different  colonied  rays  of  which  a 
beam  of  white  light  or  solar  light  is  composed,  have  not  the  same  re- 
frangibility.  The  incidences  which  correspond  to  the  effective  rays  of 
each  simple  colour  are  therefore  not  the  same;  hence  it  follows  that  on 
emerging  fi-om  the  liquid  sphere  the  incident  beam  will  be  divided 
into  OH  many  separate  rays  as  there  are  colours  in  the  spectrum.  On 
calculating  the  angles  of  incidence  for  the  rays  of  the  extreme  simple 
colours,  the  violet  and  the  red,  after  a  single  internal  reflection  we  find: 
For  the  violet  rays,  an  tuigle  of  incidence  of  58°  40';  for  the  red 
rays,  an  angle  of  incidence  of  ^9°  23'. 

Therefore  the  angles  which  the  emerging  rays  make  with  the 
direction  of  the  incident  rays  are  40°  17'  for  the  violet  rays,  and 
42°  2'  for  the  red  rays. 

In  the  case  of  two  internal  reflections,  in  a  and  b  the  angles  of 
incidence  of  tbe  effective  rays  are : 

For  the  violet,  71°  26';  for  the  red,  71°  50';  and  the  deviations 
undergone  by  the  rays,  after  this  emeigence  from  the  liquid  sphere, 
are  50°  59'  for  the  red  rays,  and  54°  9'  for  the  violet  rays. 

By  means  of  these  data,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  principal  rainbow 
is  produced  by  the  solar  rays  which  have  undergone  a  single  reflection 
in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  spheres  composing  the  rain-drops.  The 
exterior  rainbow  is  produced  by  the  rays  which  have  passed  through 
two  successive  reflections.  Let  o  z  be  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  passing  through  the  eye  of  the  observer  who 
turns  his  back  on  the  sun.  Looking  in  the  direction  0  a,  so  that  the 
angle  a  0  z  is  tliat  of  the  deviation  corresponding  to  the  eflective 
violet  rays,  the  observer  will  receive  on  his  eye  a  violet  ray  pro- 
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ceeding  from  the  solar  ray  s  a,  which  has  been  once  reflected  in  the 
rain-drops,  when  they  pass  successively  in  their  fall  by  the  point  a. 
Indeed  the  paiallelism  of  the  lines  0  z  and  8  a  conduces  to  the  equality 
of  the  angles  s  a  o  and  a  o  z ;  now  this  last  is  by  hypoUiesis  equal  to 
tlie  angle  of  deviation  wbich  corresponds  to  the  effective  violet  rays. 
The  ray  s  a  will  then  find  a  rain-drop,  whose  position  will  be  that 
which  agrees  with  the  calculated  incidence  and  emei^nce ;  and  the 
eye  will  see  a  violet  point.  About  2  degrees  higher,  at  h,  lie  will  see 
a  red  point,  and  in  the  interval  a  fr  all  the  shades  of  the  spectrum 
romprised  between  the  violet  and  the  red;  that  is  to  say,  indigo 


blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  But  the  same  thing  will  evidently 
occur  in  evet;  direction  making  with  o  z  the  same  angles  as  those  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  observer  will  then  see  bands  of  aU  these 
colours,  projected  on  the  sky  imder  the  form  of  concentric  circles 
having  their  centres  on  the  line  o  z,  in  a  point  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  sun.  So  much  for  the  solar  rsys  which  penetrate  the  rain- 
drops and  emerge  after  a  single  reflection.  Those  which  have  under- 
gone two  reflections  will  arrive  at  the  eye  forming  with  the  line  o  z 
aiigles  of  50°  59',  if  they  are  red  rays,  and  64°  9*  if  they  are  violet  rays. 
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The  effective  rays  of  the  intermediate  colours  will  be  comprisM 
between  thuae  extreme  rays ;  but  in  tliis  case  the  red  will  be  at  the 
interior  and  the  violet  at  the  exterior. 

These  results  are  deduced  from  calculation,  according  to  the 
laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  and  the  index  of  refraction 
of  water.  Now,  the  angular  dimensions  of  each  rainbow,  the 
width  of  the  zones,  and  that  of  the  interval  which  separates  them, 
are  so  many  consequences  of  the  preceding  data,  and,  if  the  theory 
is  correct,  observation  ought  to  verify  the  truth  of  it ;  and  indeed 
the  explanation  of  Newton,  and  of  all  observers  who  after  him 
studied  the  rainbow,  has  been  verified.  When  the  sun  is  at  the 
horizon,  the  line  0  z  is  in  this  plane  ;  tlie  centre  of  the  arcs  is 
then  itself  at  the  horizon,  and  the  rainbow  is  seen  under  the  form 
of  a  semicircle ;  and  it  presents  this  form  both  at  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun  to  an  observer  situated  in  the  plain.  For 
different  heights  of   the  sun,  the   rainbow  has  an   amplitude  less 

'  than  a  semi-circumference,  which  gets  less  6s  the  sun  gets  higher. 

'  Lastly,  if  the  observer  were  situated  on  a  very  high  mountaiu  and 
oil  a  narrow  peak,  he  would  be  able  to  see  more  than  a  semi-circum- 
ference, and  even  a  complete  circle,  if  the  rain  fell  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

r  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rainbow  is  a  phenomenon  the 
production  of  which  depends  only  on  tlio  jwsition  of  the  observer 
relatively  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  cloud  which  is  converted 
into  rain.  Therefore  if  two  persons  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
see  a  rainbow  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  see  the  same  are. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  observer  situated  obliquely  would  see 
it  in  perspective,  and  in  the  form  of  an  oval  or  ellipse,  not  as  a 
circle.  Theory  and  observation  agree  in  proving  the  impossibility 
of  the  fact  we  have  just  imagined.  We  have  often  heard  persons, 
to  whom  we  have  mentioned  having  seen  a  rainbow,  reply  that  they 
also  had  seen  it;  but  they  were  mistaken,  at  least  unless  they  were 
precisely  in  the  same  position  as  we  ourselves  were,  at  the  same 
instant. 

Aqueous  meteors  are  those  caused  by  the  ti-ansformation  which 
the  vapour  contained  in  the  air  undergoes,  under  the  influence  of 

variations   of   temperature.      Clouds,   fogs,   raiu,   snow,   dew,  white 
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frost  and  hoar  Yrost,  are  the  diflFerent  forms  under'  which  the  atmo- 
spheric water  is  presented  to  our  view,  which  therefore  assumes  these 
three  conditions:  the  gaseous  condition,  when  it  exists  as  invisible 
vapour;  the  liquid  condition,  when  the  lowering  of  temperature 
condense-s  it  into  drops  more  or  less  small ;  lastly,  the  solid  condi- 
tion, if  a  still  greater  cooling  congeals  the  drops  wliich  then  fall 
in  the  form  of  white  flakes,  or  arrange  themselves  into  crystal  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  complete  description  and  detailed 
explanation  of  these  different  phenomena  would  take  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  space.  We  shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  an  indica- 
tion of  the  physical  laws  which  relate  to  their  production. 

Analysis  proves  that  the  air  is  a  mixture  of  two  permanent  gases, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  which  variable  quantities  of  aqueous 
vapour  and  carbonic  acid  are  mixed.  But  while  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  remains  constant,  that  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
varies  perpetually  and  depends  on  numerous  atmospheric  conditions, 
such  as  temperature,  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  &c. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  science  of  meteorology  to  know  how 
to  determine,  at  a  given  instant,  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air. 
By  this  term  we  understand  the  relation  between  the  tension  of 
the  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  actually  contained  in  it,  and  the 
maximum  tension  which  the  same  vapour  would  possess  if,  at  an 
observed  temperature,  the  air  were  saturated  with  it. 

This  relation  is  deduced  from  the  indications  of  instruments 
called  hygrometers^  constructed  on  different  principles,  among  which 
we  shall  only  describe  the  hair  hygrometer,  which  bears  the  name  of 
De  Saussure,  its  inventor. 

It  is  based  on  the  property  which  hairs,  like  many  other  animal 
substances,  possess,  of  being  very  sensible  to  variations  of  atmo- 
spheric dampness.  A  hair  previously  washed  in  sulphuric  ether, 
which  frees  it  from  the  oily  matter  which  it  contains,  lengthens  when 
it  absorbs  aqueous  vapour  and  shortens  when  it  loses  the  absorbed 
moisture.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  these  changes  of 
dimension  are  rendered  sensible : — 

The  hair  is  fixed  by  its  upper  extremity,  and  passes  round  a 
pulley  at  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  needle  moving  on  a  divided 
circle.  A  small  weight  keeps  it  on  the  pulley;  and  as  this  forms  with 
the  needle  a  system  of  unstable  equilibrium,  the  least  variation  in  the 
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length  of  the  hair  turns  the  pulley,  and  therefore  the  needle,  in  one 
direction  or  the  other. 

The  hygrometer  is  graduated  by  taking,  for  the  fixed  points,  the 
extreme  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air,  by  the  following  method : — 
The  instrument  is  placed  under  a  bell-jar,  the  air  of  wljich  is  dried 
by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  when  the  needle  stops  at  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, it  is  marked  0°;  the  apparatus  is  then  placed  under  another 
bell-jar,  the  interior  of  which  is  moistened  with  water :  the  air  con- 
tained in  this  jar  is  thus  saturated  with  vapour.  The  needle  passea 
in  the  contrary  direction,  and  ends  by  stopping  at  a  point  which 

corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  air  satorated  with 

■ fi 

•  =|^~i      vapour. 

iO  ft  This  point  is  marked   100°,  and    the  interval 

r  *  jj      comprised  between  the  two  fixed  points  is  dirided 

into  100  equal  parts  or  degrees. 

The  hygrometer  thus  constructed  and  graduated 
shows  well  if  the  air  is  more  or  less  damp ;  but, 
.  to  conclude,  from  a  marked  hygrometric  degree, 
^1  the  tension  of  the  vapour  with  regard  to  the  ten- 
^1  siou  of  tlie  air,  satui'ated  at  the  same  temperatare, 
11  _^_^^1  "^"^^  must  construct  and  calculate  empiiical  tables 
n  ^^^H  which  give  this  relation.  A  thermometer  is 
^  ^^-"'T^^^  generally  added  to  a  hair  hygrometer,  the  utility 
r\|  ^^k      of  which  will  be  understood  after  what  we  have 

l^^k^^^H     just  said.     Hair  hygrometers  present  this  incon- 
venience, that  their  indications  are  not  exactly 
'ii«ir'hretouii:ter.         compamblc ;    hairs   belonging  to   different   indi- 
viduals have   not   in   the  same  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  dampness. 

The  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  can  also  be  deduced  from  the 
temperature  to  which  it  must  be  lowered,  in  order  that  the  vapour 
which  it  retains  may  be  sufficient  to  saturate  it.  The  iostruments 
which  serve  to  determine  this  temperature  are  condensing  hygro- 
meters, thus  named  because  the  vapour  condensed  on  the  surface 
of  a  polished  metal  indicates  the  saturation  of  the  air  produced  by 
an  artificial  falling  of  the  temperature :  these  instruments  are  pro- 
pared  by  meteorologists  on  account  of  then-  precision,  The  quantity 
of  atmospheric  aqueous  vapour  generally  increases  with  the  teuii>era- 
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tui*e  ;  it  is  greater  at  sea  and  on  the  coast  than  far  inland.  It  varies 
according  to  tlie  hours  of  the  day,  increasing  in  proportion  as  tljc 
temperature  rises.  It  also  varies  in  the  various  seasons  of  the  year  ; 
the  warmest  are  those  in  which  the  air  contains  the  greatest  absolute 
quantity  of  vapour.  The  contrary,  how^ever,  happens  for  relative  dami>- 
iiess ;  it  is  generally  during  the  night,  or  during  the  cold  season,  that 
it  exists  in  greatest  quantity, — that  is  to  say,  that  the  air  is  nearest 
saturation.  Lastly,  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  also  a  gi'eat 
influence  on  the  hygromctric  condition  of  the  air,  hut  it  is  impossihle 
to  give  an  idea  of  this  influence  without  entering  into  extremely 
complex  details,  since  the  atmospheric  conditions  change,  so  to  speak, 
in  diflerent  regions  of  the  globe. 

Diw  is  nothing  more  than  a  deposition  of  the  vai)our  contained 
in  the  air,  which  the  cooling  of  objects  situated  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  has  condensed  into  line  drops  during  the  niiiht.  Dew 
appears  especially  during  the  serene  nights  of  autumn  and  spring: 
because,  at  these  periods,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  warm 
temperature  of  the  day  and  that  of  the  night.  The  atmosjdiere  then 
contains,  during  the  day,  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  vai)our ;  and,  if  the 
sky  is  not  covered  with  clouds,  the  ground  radiates  into  space  a 
quantity  of  heat,  without  the  air  in  itself  being  cooled  as  much  in  its 
upper  strata:  but  the  contact  of  the  ground  will  cause  the  tem- 
pemture  of  the  lower  strata  to  fall,  which  will  be  saturated,  and  their 
vapour  will  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew  on  bodies,  with  much 
more  abundance  as  these  are  less  good  conductors  of  h(»at,  and 
endowed  with  greater  radiating  power. 

Clouds  prevent  radiation  from  being  so  intense ;  and,  moreover, 
between  them  and  the  ground  an  exchange  of  heat  takes  place :  this 
explains  why  there  is  little  or  no  dew  in  dull  weather. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  night  falls  below  zero,  the  dew 
deiwsited  on  the  ground  is  congealed,  crystallizing  in  the  form  of  very 
Hue  icicles :  this  phenomenon  is  known  as  ivhiie  or  horrr  frost. 

When  the  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  vapour  is  determined  by  a 
fall  of  temperature  in  the  upper  strata  of  air,  very  small  drops  of  water 
produced  by  this  condensation,  collected  in  a  space  more  or  less  great, 
interfere  with  the  transparency  of  the  air,  and  form  either  clouds  or 
fogs.     Fogs  only  differ  fix)m  clouds  by  their  proximity  to  the  gi*ound. 
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m  s  ^MK  OMBienUb  vobuae  and  wogfal. 
lefiain.  Ackuige 
i^tmm  tkcoU  n^nes  of  *ir  u<c 
iMaaos^  ^d  stfanle  Aeo,  or.  on 
id  wiKB  air  dba^ed  vitfa  Tsfnor 

tve  «  kw  tmam^  ht  tike  dropa  of 


dep^Miied  m  »  *tir-Uke  form,  with  a  sj-mmeiry  which  is  really  w^m- 
«lerfxil.  We  have  repK-luce^l  in  f~vz  450  the  varioos  fomis  wLi^li 
the  riAvigator  Scoresbv  has  de^ribed.  aa«i  fibred  in  the  aocjiiiil 
of  his  v.JvaiitTi  t.)  the  Aivtic  seas.  It  has  beta  remarked  that  the 
?ivatest  number  ■■!'  them  are  hess^?>oal  i->1tj>ii3 — stars  with  ?ix 
points,  lU  the  small  faeet.^  lormiit:  the  crystals  matin-  angles  ft 
<>►'  or  1-^11.  S<'iuetimes  dr'>ps  of  water  from  the  clonds  are  agj:k>- 
meratcj.  on  congealiiui,  into  little  irr?-jilar  masses  more  compact  than 
su.'w.     They  then  fall  as  s/^^t.  or  knU, 

The  orystalliBe  P>rm  assuiueil  by  alui*>spheric  water  on  congealing 
a\»u  \<eli>tijs  to  the  o-rapacl  and  ihinspanjnt  masses  of  ice  which  tbf 
Iww  I'^mperatiiurs  of  winter  pcwliite  on  the  surface  of  pon.l^.  lak<-s 
•ad  rivt-rs.     On  exainiiung   ice   with  the   naked  eye,  its   sinioture 
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appears  confused,  but  Tyndall  has  succeeded  in  proving  its  crystalline 
texture  by  a  very  curious  experiment,  which  consists  in  passing  a  beam 
of  solar  or  electric  light  through  a  block  of  ice.  The  heat  of  the 
beam  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  molecules  of  which  the  block  is 
composed,  and  the  return  to  the  liquid  state  is  gradually  produced. 


Fio.  463.— Ice-flowera  (Tyndall). 


By  examining  what  is  passing  in  the  interior  of  the  block  by 
means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  or  by  projecting  its  image  on  a  screen 
by  means  of  a  lens,  the  work  of  decomposition  of  which  we  speak 
is  rendered  evident.  Here  and  there  we  see  star  flowers  with  six 
rays,  with  serrated  edges ;  at  the  centre  of  each  a  spot  is  seen  present- 
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ing  the  lustre  of  bniuislied  silver,  and  Tyuilall  lias  shown  tliat  this 
spot  is  a  racnuDi,  the  production  of  which  is  due  to  the  dimiaution  of 

volume  undergone  hy  the  ice  as  it  parses  to  the  liquid  coudition,  so 
that  this  curious  phenomenon  proves  the  contraction  of  water  duving 
its  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state. 

The  various  plienomena  we  have  jost  rapidly  described,  and  which 
we  have  placed  under  the  common  denomination  of  aqueous  meteors, 
hecau.se  water  in  its  different  states  forms  the  suhstauce  of  them,  have 
for  their  cause  the  variations  of  temperature.  This  last  element  has 
therefore  great  importance  in  meteorology;  moreover  its  influence  is 
very  great  on  organized  and  living  beings,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
on  their  production  and  development, — in  a  word,  on  the  life  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe ;  it  acts  in  such  a  continuous  manner  on  the 
health  of  man  and  his  auxiliaries,  that  the  problem  which  consists  in 
determining  its  variations,  periodicity,  and  anomalies,  is  surely  one 
of  tlje  most  interesting  in  meteorological  science.    IJut  ils  complexity 


1 


is  such,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  touch  upon  it  here  or  even  to  glance 
at  it ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  describing  the  instruments  used 
in  tlie  observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  We  already  know 
the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  thermometers  used  to  this  end :  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  form  given  to  them,  when  we 
desire  to  know  the  Iiighest  or  lowest  temperature  which  the  air  has 
attained  during  a  certain  interval  of  time.  These  are  termed  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tliermomcfers. 

Fig.  453  repi-esents  an  instrument  of  this  kind  invented  by 
Rutherford;  it  consists  of  two  thermometers,  one  of  mercury  and 
the  other  of  alcohol,  placed  horizontally  on  a  wooden  frame.  In  the 
interior  of  the  first  tube,  a  little  cylinder  of  steel  or  enamel  is  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  tlic  mercury,  which  the  liquid  forces  before 
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it  as  long  as  the  temperature  rises ;  but  which  it  leaves  in  its  place, 
at  the  most  distant  point  of  its  course,  when  the  temperature  falls. 
The  end  nearest  the  mercury  evidently  indicates  the  maximum  tem- 
perature. In  the  tube  of  the  alcohol  thermometer  is  an  enamel 
cylinder  which  the  alcohol  moistens  and  leaves  in  its  place  when 
the  temperature  rises,  and  which  it  draws  with  it  when  it  falls. 
The  minimum  is  then  given  by  the  end  of  the  cylinder  furthest 
away  from  the  reservoir.  Wlien  the  instrument  is  adjusted  for  an 
observation,  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  two  indices  to  the 
extremities  of  each  liquid  column ;  one  is  in  contact  with  the 
mercury,  and  the  other  is  immersed  in  the  alcohol,  the  end  most 
distant  from  the  reservoir  being  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
liquid. 

To  observe  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at  great  depths, 
in  the  sea,  or  lakes,  or  Artesian  wells,  upright  thermometers  are 
used,  among  which  we  may  describe  those  of 
M.  Walferdin. 

The  maximum  thermometer  is  constnicted  like 
a  common  mercurial  thermometer;  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube  is  brought  to  a  point,  and  con- 
nected with  a  lateral  resen'oir  which  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  mercury.  When  an  obser\'atioii 
is  to  be  made,  the  reservoir  is  heated  until  the  mer- 
cury entirely  fills  the  tube,  then  the  instrument 
is  reversed,  the  reservoir  being  uppermost ;  the 
mercury  in  the  lateral  reservoir  is  now  on  a  level 
with  the  point,  and  on  cooling  to  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  maximum  to  be  determined, 
the  tube  remains  always  filled  with  mercury. 
The  instrument,  thus  prepared,  is  placed  in  the 
medium  to  be  observed.  As  long  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  the  mercury  flows  into  the  reservoir, 
and  at  the  moment  of  the  maximum  the  tube  will 
be  still  filled.  The  instrument  being  removed  from 
the  medium  and  reversed,  the  maximum  tempe- 
rature will  be  found  by  heating  the  thermometer  in  water  until  the 
column  of  mercury  is  again  on  a  level  with  the  passage  leading  into 
the  lateral  reservoir. 


:!■ 


Fm.  454.— Mazinmni  and 

Tniiiiinum  thennoiuet^n 

<)f  M.  Walferdin. 
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Kor  meteorological  observation,  self-ivgistering  thennomete»  ar« 
now  constructed  which  mark  all  variations  of  the  tcinperatiire  by 
means  of  photograpliy,  the  exact  time  of  observation  being  (lelcrmiiied 
by  interruptions  of  the  record  at  known  intervals. 

Tlie  variatious  of  atmospheric  pressure  are  not  less  valaable 
to  the  knowledge  of  meteorological  laws  than  those  of  temperature; 
we  will  say  a  few  words  on  this  Bubject  licfore  describing  electrical 
and  magnetical  meteors. 

In  Chapter  Vlll.  of  IJook  I.  we  have  seen  huw  barometers  show, 
by  variations  in  the  level  of  a  column  of  mercury,  the  corresponding 
variations  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  These  oscillations 
of  the  barometric  column  have  very  complex  accidental  causes.  If 
the  atmospheric  column  which  rests  upon  any  certain  surface  were 
always  at  rest,  the  pres§ure  would  only  depend  on  tho  weight  of 
air  of  which  this  c^ilumn  is  composed,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  pressure  resulting  from  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  which 
is  mixed  with  it;  but  this  state  of  equilibrium  never  exists  on 
any  part  of  the  globe.  The  reasons  for  it  are  easily  understood, 
and,  moreover,  proceed  more  or  less  directly  from  the  same  cause ; 
namely,  the  action  of  solar  heat. 

The  sun  warms  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  strata  of  super- 
posed air  in  any  place  very  unequally,  according  to  the  hour  of  the 
day  and  the  time  of  the  year.  The  more  considerable  this  heating 
action  is,  the  more  is  the  air  expanded,  and  the  more  readily  does 
it  rise  by  diminution  of  density.  But  as,  at  the  same  instant, 
the  regions  more  or  less  distant  from  the  first  are  in  different 
conditions,  there  ceases  to  be  equilibrium :  then  the  highest  strata 
of  air  pass  from  the  warmest  region  towards  the  coldest,  and  a 
movement  in  a  contrary  direction  takes  place  below, — that  is,  a 
passing  of  the  denser  and  colder  strata  of  air  towards  the  warm 
region.  This  transport  of  masses  of  air  from  one  place  to  another 
is  the  cause  of  winds.  Kow,  it  is  clear  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  movement  a  diminntioQ  in  the  barometric  pressure 
will  be  produced  when  the  air  has  been  expanded  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature ;  then  also  an  augmentation  will  result  when 
the  temperature  is  lower,  the  weight  of  the  air  being  increased 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  strata  which  are  spread  out  on  the 
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upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  heating  action  of  the  sun  produces  at  the  same  time  a  contrary 
effect.  The  vapour  contained  in  the  air  increases  its  elasticity 
as  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  if  the  barometric  column  falls 
when  the  density  of  the  air  diminishes,  at  the  same  time  it  rises 
under  the  influence  of  the  increase  of  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour. 
The  difference  of  these  two  contrary  movements  produces  the 
barometric  variation. 

Lastly,  it  is  probable  that  atmospheric  currents  act  in  another 
manner  on  the  column  of  mercury  of  the  barometer.  For  in- 
stance, if  an  aerial  current  is  propagated  from  above  downwards, 
its  influence  will  depend  not  only  on  its  weight,  but  also  on  the 
velocity  with  which  the  gaseous  mass  will  be  moved,  just  as  if, 
as  M.  Mari^-Davy  has  well  said,  the  winds  have  for  their  original 
cause  a  difference  of  pressure  occasioned  by  the  inequalities  of  tem- 
perature ;  they  react  on  themselves,  producing  variations  of  pres- 
sure. It  has  been  noticed  that,  at  the  same  place,  the  barometric 
column  undergoes  diurnal  oscillations  and  variations  which  follow 
the  seasons  of  the  year:  both  are  subjected  to  a  periodicity 
which  agrees  with  the  preceding  explanations.  But  this  same 
height  is  subjected  to  irregidar  variations,  the  causes  of  which 
are  extremely  complex. 

Thus,  the  barometer  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  wind.  At  Paris  and  over  a  great  portion  of  Europe, 
the  barometric  pressure  is  generally  higher  with  the  north,  north- 
east, and  east  wind  than  with  the  south,  south-east,  or  south-west 
wind.     In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  contrary  takes  place. 

We  will  conclude  this  explanation  of  the  causes  which  produce 
the  principal  atmospheric  phenomena,  by  a  short  description  of 
electrical  and  magnetical  meteors. 

In  1735,  Gray  pointed  out  the  analogy  which  exists  between 
lightning  and  the  noise  of  thunder  during  storms,  and  the  spark 
and  sharp  sound  produced  by  an  electrical  discharge.  But  it  is 
to  Franklin  that  the  honour  belongs  of  having  established  by  deci- 
sive experiments  the  identity  of  the  causes  of  these  two  phenomena. 
In  1749,  this  illustrious  physicist,  after  having  noticed  all  the 
similarities  between  thunder  and  electricity,  which  had  been  hinted 
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preceding  observers,  conceived  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
;he  power  of  points  to  preserve  edifices  from  lightning.  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  all  the  indications  necessary  for  detecting 
by  experiment  the  electrization  of  thunder-clouds.  Three  years 
later,  he  itsed  a  kite  surmounted  by  a  metallic  point  to  draw  sparks 
from  the  strint;  wetted  by  the  rain.  Nearly  at  tlie  same  time  Daliliard 
realized  in  his  celebrated  experiment  nt  Afurly-la-Ville,  the  conditions 
which  Franklin  had  proposed,  and  De  I'oraas  raised  an  electrical 
kite  at  NVrac.  During  a  slight  storm,  this  last  observer  was  able  tfl 
draw  sparks  4  metres  (13  feet)  in  length  from  the  extremity  of  a 
cord,  by  means  of  a  discharger ;  the  explosions  might  be  compared 
to  those  of  fire-arms,  , 

Lastly,  De  Sauasure  dbcovered  by  an  electroscope  surmountwi  by 
a  metallic  rod,  that  thunder- clouds  are  electrified  sometime.s  positively 
and  sometimes  negatively.  When  two  cloutla  charged  with  contrary 
electricities  come  together,  the  violent  combination  of  the  two 
electricities  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  a  spark,  which  \a 
lu/ktniiig.  If  the  discharge  takes  place  between  a  cloud  and  the 
earth,  the  same  luminous  phenomenon  is  seen ;  but  then  the  thunder 
is  said  to  fall,  and  the  tightuing  is  called  a  thunderbolt. 

The  form  of  lightning  is  sometimes  that  of  a  sinuous  curve,  and 
sometimes  that  of  a  zigzag  rectilinear  line ;  at  other  times  it  does  not 
take  any  precise  and  determined  form,  and  only  produces  a  confused 
glimmer  illuminating  that  portion  of  the  sky  in  which  it  appears,  but 
the  last  appearance  is  probably  owing  to  the  interposition  of  clouds 
wliich  hide  the  actual  flash  from  the  observer.  Tliere  is  also  hnU 
lightning,  which  moves  like  a  globe  of  fire  through  the  atmospheiv, 
with  much  less  velocity  than  that  of  other  kinds  of  lightning.  11 
often  happens  that  tlie  electric  flash  of  thunder-clonds  is  dividi-tl 
into  several  branches,  forming  what  is  called  forked  UghtniRg. 

Tiie  colour  of  the  light  of  lightning  is  usually  white,  sometinits 
purplish  or  violet,  or  greenish. 

Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  has  measured,  by  a  veryingenious  method, 
the  mean  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  used  a  wheel  having 
a  great  number  of  flat  silver  spokes,  which  was  turned  with  great 
rapidity  on  its  axis ;  the  wheel  being  suddenly  illuminated  during  its 
rotation  by  a  light  with  an  appreciable  duration,  for  instance  A  of 
a  second :  each  spoke  being  displaced  during  that  time  will  api)ear 
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thickened  on  account  of  the  persistence  of  the  luniinons  inipi'essions 
on  the  retina;  the  matter  of  the  wheel  will  appear  more  or  less 
continuous.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  a  carriage-wheel  which 
rapidly  passes  before  us.  Now,  Whejitstone  greatly  increased  the 
rapidity  of  the  rotation,  and  always,  when  the  lightning  illuminated 
the  wheel,  it  seemed  immoveable,  and  the  spokes  n^mained  distinct 
to  the  sight  and  at  rest.  He  concluded  from  numerous  experiments 
that  lightning  does  not  last  so  much  as  a  thousandth  part  of  a 
second. 

The  violence  of  the  discharge  which  is  effected  between  two 
thunder-clouds  gives  rise  to  the  noise  which  we  know  under  the 
name  oi  thunder.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  explosion  is  much 
sharper  and  more  brilliant  the  nearer  the  lightning  is  to  the  observer, 
but  in  almost  every  case  the  detonation  is  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
longed roll.  The  cause  of  this  persistence  of  the  noise  of  the 
discharge  is  due  probably  to  two  causes:  tirst,  it  has  l>een  proved 
that  a  flash  of  lightning  is  often  many  kilometres  in  length,  and  one 
of  the  two  extremities  may  be  nearer  the  person  who  listens  than  the 
other;  and  although  the  sound  is  produced  at  the  same  instant  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  flash,  as  it  takes  one  second  to  travel 
310  metres,  many  seconds  will  be  requii-ed  for  a  distance  of  10 
kilometres.  Moreover  the  sound  reflected  from  the  clouds  and  the 
ground,  gives  rise  to  echoes  more  or  less  prolonged.  Thtj  zigzag  form 
of  lightning  also  explains  how  it  is  that  the  roll  of  thunder  does  not 
<lie  away  gradually,  and  that  during  its  duration  it  is  heard  louder  at 
different  times. 

Tlie  effects  of  thunderbolts  present  a  perfect  analogy  with  those 
produced  by  electrical  discharges  in  machines  and  batteries ;  only 
they  are  infinitely  more  intense,  as  we  may  well  imagine  from  the 
prodigious  grandeur  of  the  scale  on  which  Nature  works.  They  have 
been  seen  to  overturn  and  carry  to  a  distance  considerable  masses, 
such  as  walls  and  masses  of  rock ;  to  melt  and  volatilize  metals,  to 
pierce  holes  through  sand,  which  is  then  found  vitrified  and  forms  a 
kind  of  tube  known  as  a  fuhjuritc.  This  last  and  singular  pheno- 
menon has  been  produced  by  the  help  of  the  great  battery  of  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mi5tiers,  and  tubes  have  been  obtained 
similar  to  fulgurites  by  passing  a  discharge  through  a  l>ed  formed 
of  snnd  mixed  with  salt. 
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We  liDVO  said  almve  that  lightning  sometimes  reverses  the  poles 
of  the  nio^nutic  needier  in  conipasses,  or  completely  demagnetizes 
them :  At  otlier  times,  it  pmdiicea  a  contrary  phenomenon  and 
maguctizfls  piecc-s  of  8t«el  which  it  etiikea. 

Its  physiological  offects  are  not  leas  curious ;  iinfortunatcly  tliej 
ara  sometimes  terrihla  Men  and  animals  stitick  with  lightning  are 
often  kilted  on  Uio  spot.  Tliere  are  one  or  two  examples  in  wliich 
the  shock  produced  by  it  has  cured  persons  afflicted  with  paralysi 
and  rheumatism. 

Thunder-clouds,  wiien  they  pa*t8  over  objects  situated  on  tin 
ground,  elei'trify  them  by  indnutioiL  Such  is  the  cause  of  tho 
luminous  tuHs  which  are  sometimes  seen  at  the  sumniita  of  {tointed 
ediHcfs,  masts  and  ships'  yni-<la.  These  faint  lights  the  ancicnta 
rt^ganltnl  na  warnings,  and  sailors  now  call  Saint  Elmo's  Jirce ;  they 
■n>  I'XplaiutHl  by  the  considerable  electric  tension  wliich  conductors 
have  when  terniiuated  in  a  jHiint. 

When  wo  describe  the  lightning-conductor  in  the  work  which 
will  follow  this  volume,  we  shall  give  dotaihi  of  the  course  followed 
I  by  ligbtniiii'  tuid  the  means  of  preservation  from  its  terrible 
I  influcncti. 

}  Wa  have  alivady  mentioned  the  magnificent  phenomenon  known 
M  thii  polar  aumrn,  which  i«  ween  in  nil  its  bcnuly  in  tiio  northern 
Rtid  southern  n'gions  of  our  globe.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter 
uf  doubt  that  there  exists  a  njlationsliip  between  this  luminous 
phenomenon  and  terrestrial  mognetism ;  that  is,  between  the  piu- 
ductiou  of  the  aurom  borealis  and  the  variations  of  the  electric 
curn^nts  which  intersect  the  earth.  Arago  established,  by  exact 
oikscrvntiona,  tlie  coincidence  of  certain  perturbations  of  the 
luagnotic  nccdlo  with  the  appearance  of  aurone.  These  agitations 
conxuonce  many  hours  before  tlie  appearance  of  the  light,  and 
tliey  aro  more  and  more  intense  during  its  coDtinuauce.  A  mngni- 
ticont  experiment  of  M.  de  la  Rive  has  placed  beyond  doubt  the 
electrical  or  magnetic  nature  of  the  aurora. 

Tlie  aurone  boreales  are  visible  in  our  climat«,  but  they  are 
rare  and  of  short  duration.  "In  the  north,"  says  M.  Cliorles  Martins, 
"the  phenomenon  is  seen  with  such  a  brilliancy  and  magnificence 
that  nothing  can  be  compared  to  it.    Bright  and  varied  like  fire- 
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works,  this  spectacle  changes  every  instant  The  painter  has  not 
time  to  seize  the  forms  and  tints  of  these  fugitive  lights ;  the  poet 
must  give  up  describing  them.  Never  does  one  aurora  borealis 
resemble  another ;  they  vary  infinitely."     (JDu,  SpUzberg  au  SaJiara.) 

The  aurora  borealis  reproduced  in  Plate  IX.  from  the  beautiful 
plates  in  the  Voyage  au  Spitzberg  et  en  Laponie,  the  observation  and 
description  of  which  are  due  to  M.  Lottin,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  phenomenon.  The  following  is  also 
a  description  which  we  have  borrowed  from  M.  Charles  Martins, 
one  of  the  savants  who,  with  M.  Bravais,  Lottin,  &c.,  composed  the 
scientific  commission  of  the  expedition  : — 

**  Sometimes  the  aurorae  are  simple  diffused  lights  or  lumi- 
nous sheets;  sometimes  agitated  rays  of  a  brilliant  white,  which 
pass  over  tlie  whole  firmament,  starting  from  the  horizon  as  if 
an  invisible  pencil  passed  over  the  celestial  vault;  sometimes  it 
is  at  rest ;  the  unfinished  rays  do  not  reach  the  zenith,  but  the 
aurora  is  continued  at  another  point;  a  cluster  of  rays  starts  out, 
spreading  fau-like,  then  gets  fainter  and  disappears.  At  other 
times  long  golden  draperies  float  over  the  head  of  the  spectator, 
folding  over  each  other  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  undulate  as 
if  the  wind  agitated  them.  In  appearance  they  are  slightly 
raised  in  the  atmosphere,  and  one  was  astonished  not  to  hear 
the  folding  of  the  sheets  which  glided  one  over  the  other.  Most 
often,  a  luminous  arc  is  spread  towards  the  north;  one  black 
segment  separates  it  from  the  horizon,  and  contrasts  by  its  deep 
colour  with  the  arc  of  brilliant  white  or  red  which  darts  out 
its  rays,  is  extended,  divided,  and  soon  represents  a  luminous  fan 
which  fills  the  northern  sky,  rises  gradually  towards  the  zenith, 
where  its  rays,  on  uniting,  form  a  crown  which,  in  its  turn,  darts 
luminous  jets  in  every  direction.  Then  the  sky  appears  a  cupola 
of  fire ;  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  white,  join  in  the  palpitating 
i-ays  of  the  aurora.  But  this  brilliant  spectacle  only  lasts  a  few 
seconds.  The  ci*own  just  ceases  to  send  out  its  luminous  jets, 
then  by  degi'ees  fades  away :  a  diffused  light  fills  the  sky ;  here 
and  there,  some  luminous  patches,  similar  to  light  clouds,  8j)read 
themselves  and  contract  witii  wonderful  activity,  like  a  heart 
which  palpitates.  Soon  they  in  their  turn  fade :  all  is  confused 
and  is  effaced;    the  aurora  seems   to  be   in   its  agony:   the  stars, 
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wbicli  iU  li}{ht  obscured,  aliuie  with  a  freali  brig 
polar  iiiglit,  dark  and  profouud,  Hgaiu  reigiia  i 
snowy  solitudes  of  tlie  L-arth  and  ocean." 

Bravais — in  discuasing  tlie  forms  of  a  great  ni 
from  among  the  more  n^lar  onee,  which  had  I 
taueously  by  two  observers,  and  taking  one  seen 
Jupvig,  distant  from  the  first  station  about  15 
that  they  could  be  considered  as  circular  rings  i] 
their  centre  on  the  radius  of  t)ie  eartli  directed  i 
pole,  and  their  piano  perpendicular  to  this  radius 
eluded  that  the  height  of  the  rings  above  the  s 
comprised  between  lOU  and  200  kilometres,  so  t 
occur  in  the  regions  near  the  extreme  limits  of  tl 

The  brilliancy  of  the  brightest  aurora  is  ec 
was  able  to  read  by  this  light  a  page  of  sn 
easily  as  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  Aiu'i 
sparse  inhabitants  of  the  icy  regions  near  t 
pheuomeua,  and  a  distraction  dming  the  long 
year ;  they  contribute  with  the  brightness  of  tb( 
to  destroy  the  saduess  and  munotoay  of  Nature 
in  those  inhospitable  r^ioua. 
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670. 
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Lens  of  the  solar  microscope,  S04  ;  of  the 
speetroHCOpe,  327 ;  diverfpag  and  con- 
verginK  Icnsea,  their  form  and  foci, 
ituagi^s  seen,  291,  SOO  ;  Ivns-prism  of 
the  lamera  ohscura.  301  ;  niegaai'opt, 
SU2;  magic  Uotcrn  phantiucone,  3U3  ; 
Bolai  mtcriMcope,  301 ;  osed  in  discover- 
ing the  colonrs  of  Ihiu  ]>latea,  369  ; 
buruing;  glaaats,  HnSbn's  ecbelati  tens, 
463,  401 ;  firo  procured  by  lenwa  of 
ice.  134. 

Le  Koni  ou  the  electric  light  and  voltaic 
arc,  e39. 

U'slie,  hil  dilTerentiat  thermometer,  428  ; 
bi»  experiments  on  the  emissive  powen 
of  heal,  in  bodies,  4S6. 

Leyden  jar.  667. 

LioiiT,  Book  III.,  215-412. 

Light,  Electric.  631-643. 

LigbtoiDg,  CBUH  and  phenomDna  of:  ex- 
perimeuts  of  Franklin,  Dnlibniil,  De 
Kumaa.  Dc  Sauasure,  and  Wbeutatone, 
230,  666-668. 

Litiuids,  weight  of,  58 1  cohesion,  59 ; 
eoinprfssibility,  61  ;  pressure,  63 ; 
densitv,  70 ;  specific  gravity.  Si  -, 
expansion  bv  heat,  432,  139.  {Sit 
fimiliition,  Evaporation,  Heat,  Vapori- 
xatiou.) 

Lissnjous'  method  for  the  optical  slady 
of  musical  sounrls,  193-199. 

liockyi^r  and  Franlcland,  their  researchtm 
in  spectrum  analysb,  329.  I 

M 

Msj^eburg  hemispheri-s  illnstiating  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  92. 

Magic  lantern,  303. 

Magic  mirror,  267. 

MaoneiisIiI,  Book  V.,  509-528. 

Matus,  his  discovery  of  pulariration  o( 
light  by  reflection  and  simple  refrac- 
tion, 892. 

Manometer,  110. 

Mariotte's  lav  of  the  compresubility  of 
gasen,  102-118. 

Mass  distinguisbod  from  weight,  46. 

Mass,  French  and  English  units  of,  IMrod. 
Chap.,  XXX vii. 

Hatteucci's  researches  on  phosnhores- 
eenoe,  843. 

Mayer,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  EDS. 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  485, 
605. 

Mechanical  work,  French  and  English 
unita  of,  Introd.  Chap.,  ixzviii  - 

Megascope,  308. 

Helloni,  his  thermo-electric  pile,  reflect- 
ing powers  of  heat   in   Mdiea,   468  ; 
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meadimrments  of  diAthennanonK  powersi 
474. 

Mercniy :  cohesion  of  its  particles, 
Torricelli's  tube  ;  the  h«roiuefer,  S9, 
94  :  purity  of  the  liquid,  94  :  it« 
expansion  by  heat,  421  :  co-efficients 
of  cubic  expansion  by  heat,  440 ; 
temperature  of  Taporization,  449 ; 
specific  heat,  487.  {Su  Baromirter, 
Thermomtrters. ) 

Metals,  table  of  expansion  by  heat,  438. 

Meteorology :  dew,  cloudi^  hoar-frost, 
fogs,  snow,  sletrt,  hail,  ice,  variations 
of  barometric,  pressure,  wind,  659-665. 
{S€e  Barometer,  Thenuometeiv). 

Meteors,  124,  131,  161. 

Mirage,  Monge's  theory  of  the,  646. 

Mirrurs,  252-270 :  jifane,  252 ;  parallel 
or  inclineil,  multiple  reflections,  254  ; 
kalt:idosco]>e,  256  ;  concave  mirrois, 
259-264 ;  convex,  264  ;  cylimirical, 
267  ;  conical,  265  ;  magic  inirror,  or 
polemoscope,  257. 

Molerular  cohesion,  59. 

Monge,  his  theon*  of  the  mirage,  646. 

Moon,  The,  as  a  source  of  light,  220. 

Morin*s  machine  for  exhibiting  the  laws  of 
falling  bodi4'S.  24,  29. 

Motion,  phenomena  of,  6  ;  heat  a  source  of 
motion,  504-50S. 

Mother-of-pearl,  iridescent  colours  of, 
365  ;  double  refraction  of,  354. 

Muschenbroei'k,  his  improvements  of  the 
air-pump,  107 ;  experiment  with  the 
Leydeu  jar,  567. 

Musical  sounds:  **pitch,**  151 ;  the  gamut, 
185,  1S6 ;  intervals,  1S8 ;  modula- 
tions, 190  ;  major  scale,  shaqjs  and 
flats,  190 ;  min<^r  scale,  191  ;  ojitical 
study  of  sounds,  JJssajous*  method, 
193-199 ;  Koenig's  employment  of 
manometric  flames,  199-203  ;  quality 
of  musical  notes,  clang-tint  or  (imlfre, 
204 ;  Helmholtz*s  resonance  globe,  205 ; 
Koenig's  a])paratus,  2u6  ;  harmonies  in 
vowel  sounds,  207. 

N. 

Naime's  electrical  machine,  558. 

Necker,  M.  A.,  interference  of  luminous 
rays,  366. 

Newton's  researches  and  experiments :  on 
gra\ity,  34  ;  colours  in  light  sources, 
306,  309,  310,  311,  313  ;  emis!«ion 
theory  of  light,  349  ;  diflraction,  358, 
861 ;  the  soa]>-bubble  and  colours  of 
thin  plates,  367  ;  coloured  rings,  869  ; 
the  rainbow,  650. 

Nicholson,  invention  of  the  areometer 
ascribed  to  him,  80. 

Nicolas  i»nsm,  polarization  of  light  shown 
by,  390. 

Nobili's  galvanometer,  609. 

Nollet,  Abbe,  his  electrical  experiments, 
557,  567. 


O. 


Oersted^s  discoveries  and  experiments  in 

electro-magnetism,  604-619. 
Opacity  and  transparency,  222. 
Optical  or  luminous  meteors,  mirage,  646. 
Oxy-hydrogen  blow]npe,  499. 


P. 


Papin^s  improvements  of  the  air-pump, 
107*;  his  digester,  for  raising  tine 
temperature  of  ebullition,  450. 

Pascal's  law  of  equal  pressures,  62 ;  hu 
exiieriment,  the  hydrostatic  paradox, 
69  ;  exiierinients  on  the  pressure  of  tho 
atmospnere,  89,  90. 

Pencils  rays,  and  beams  of  light,  220. 

Pendulum'  researches  of  Galileo  and 
Huvghens,  35  ;  law  ,  of  its  motion, 
35." 

Penumbra,  226. 

Percussion  a  source  of  heat,  50^ 

Perief  s  experiments  with  the  barometer, 
90. 

Phantascope,  803. 

Phonautogiaphy,  or  graphic  study  ef  sono- 
rous vibrations,  155. 

Phosphorescence    discovered    by  Brandt, 
841  ;  the  glow-worm,  flowers,  animal- 
{  cube,  &c.,  342 ;  Becquerers  phosphoro- 
scope,  345. 

Phosphorescence  produced  by  electric 
light,  642. 

Phosfihorus,  electrical  properties*,  of, 
535. 

Photo-electrical  microscope,  805. 

Photometers  :  Rumford's,  243 ;  Bongner's, 
244. 

Pisa,  Leaning  Tower  at,  16,  50. 

"Pitch"  of  sound,  151. 

Planets,  as  sources  of  light,  219,  242. 

Plumb-line,  22. 

Pneumatic-svringe,  88. 

Poisson  on  tiie  undulatory  theory  of  light, 
363. 

Polarization  of  Light,  385-405. 

Polenioscojte,  or  magic  mirror,  257. 

Pouillet,  M.,  his  pyrheliometer,  498, 
496  ;  researches  in  electro-magnetism, 
618. 

Pn^ure :  of  the  air  upon  the  earth,  86, 
91  ;  of  liquids,  62,  64 ;  on  bodies 
inimerse^i  in  liquids,  73. 

Principle  of  Archimedes  on  the  pressure  of 
immersed  bodies,  74 ;  iu  application  to 
gases,  115. 

Prism,  the :  its  geometrical  form,  devia- 
tion of  luminous  rays,  288-291  ;  lens- 
prism  of  the  camera  obscura,  801  ; 
deconiiKtsition  of  solar  light,  307  ;  ita 
recomiK>sition,  310. 

Prisms  employed  by  Frannhofer  in  his  dis- 
coveries,  324. 
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Terrestrial  Ma^ietism,  521,  525. 

Thalen's  researches  in  spectram  analysis, 
335. 

Thallium  discovered  by  spectrum  analysis, 
329. 

Thermo-electric  pile  for  study  of  j)hcno- 
meiia  of  heat,  469  ;  its  use  in  measuring 
heat-radiatiun  of  stars,  496. 

Thermometers :  cx])ansion  of  gases  by 
heat,  419  ;  tcmi>eratures  of  melting  ice 
and  boiling  water,  421  ;  determination 
of  zero  and  100%  422,  423;  thermo- 
mctrical  scales.  Centigrade,  Fahrenheit, 
Keaumur,  and  Delisle,  425 ;  Walferdin'a 
metastatic  thennometer,  426 ;  alcohol, 
ether,  and  gas  as  thermometers,  Galileo 
and  Cornelius  Drebbel,  427 ;  I^-oslic 
and  Ruui ford's  differential  thermo* 
meters,  428 ;  metallic  dial  thermo- 
meter, Brt^guet's  metallic  thermometer, 
pjTometers,  430  ;  Kinnersley's  electri- 
cal thermometer,  566  ;  maximum  and 
minunum  thermometers,  662. 

Thermometric  degrees,  French  and  English, 
Introd.  C/iap.f  xxxviii. 

Thundi-r  :  effects  of  thunderbolts,  667. 

Tides,  15. 

Time,  measures  of  {see  Pendulum). 

Torrieelli,  his  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
the  barometer,  89. 

Tourmaline,  double  refraction  of,  883 ; 
pularization  of  light  by,  391 ;  effects 
of  tourmaline  j)inoette,  400. 

Translucent  and  transpai'ent  substances, 
222. 

Tyndall,  Professor,  on  calorific  solar  rays, 
340  ;  expansive  force  of  freezing  water, 
446  ;  experiments  on  heat,  473,  475; 
influence  of  the  ocean  on  climate,  488  ; 
amount  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun, 
495 ;  crystalline  texture  of  ice,  ice- 
flowers,  661. 


U. 


Umbra  and  penumbra,  226. 
Undulatory  theory  of  light,  872,  404. 
Unit  of  heat,  or  "calorie,"  485. 
Units :     French    and    English    Scientific 

Units,  Tntrod.  Chap.,  xxxv. 
Universal  gravitation,  11. 


V. 

Vacuum,  85,  89,  90,  108,  107  (tee  Air 
Pump). 

Van  Marum's  electrical  machine  and  ex- 
periments, 559,  580. 

Velocity,  French  and  English  units  of, 
Introd.  Cfiap.,  xxxviii. 

Velocity  of  Light,  231-237,  353  ;  of  solar 
winds,  356  ;  of  falling  bodies,  32 ;  of 
sound,  132-137  ;  of  stars  measured  by 
the  spectroscope,  833,  335. 

Vibrations  of  Sound  (tee  Sound). 

Vidi*s  aneroid  barometer,  101. 

Voice,  Human,  124. 

Volcanoes,  8. 

Volta,  his  experiment  of  electrical  hail, 
562  ;  his  electrical  discoveries,  588, 
585,  593,  597. 

Von  Guericke,  Otto,  his  electrical  machine. 


V. 


Walfenlin's  metastatic  thermometer,  426  ; 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers, 
663. 

Water :  salt  and  fresh,  70  ;  expansion  and 
contraction  at  different  temixiratures, 
441  ;  eva]>oration,  ebullition,  and  vapo- 
rization, 444-452 ;  electrical  properties 
of,  534 ;  its  decomposition  by  the 
electric  pile,  601  (see  Force  rump, 
Puni^vs,  Siphon,  Suction  Pump). 

Weight  of  bodies,  1,  45  ;  of  liquids,  58  ; 
of  the  air  and  gases,  84 ;  of  bodies  i% 
vacuo,  115. 

Weight,  French  and  English  units  o( 
Introd.  Chap.,  xxxvii. 

Wheatstone's  ex]:>eriments :  meteors,  660. 

Wheel  iMirometcr,  99. 

Wind,  its  effect  on  the  barometer,  665. 

Wollaston's  experiments :  in  photometry, 
245  ;  dis<>over}'  of  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  sfMictrum,  323 ;  researches  in  chro- 
matic ])olHrization  of  light,  402 ;  elec- 
tric pile,  594. 


Y. 


Young's  principle  of  interference  of  lumi- 
nous waves,  858,  861. 


THE  END. 


